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Whin  the  works  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  it  is  naturally  expected,  that 
tome  account  of  his  life  should  accompany  the 
edition.  The  reader  wishes  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  him,  the  features  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, his  conversation,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  rose  to  eminence,  becomes  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  excited ;  and  the 
idmirer  of  his  works  is  eager  to  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  particu- 
larities of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  pursued  the  wisdom  which  he  recommends, 
ana  practised  the  virtue  which  bis  writings  in- 
spire. A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in 
every  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
and  mstruction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 
provided  for  the  worid,  men  of  refined  and  sensi- 
ble tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  form  a  posthumous  friend- 
ibip  with  the  author. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is, 
besides,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration  and  par- 
tial friendship  should  not  be  suffered  to  represent 
his  virtues  with  exaggeration ;  nor  should  ma- 
lignity be  allowed,  under  a  specious  disguise,  to 
magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  failings  of  hu- 
man nature,  into  vice  or  gross  deformity.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  a  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  afford 
a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  moral  doc- 
trine that  speaks  with  energy  in  every  page  of 
his  works. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
iod  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his  loss 
with  regret:  but  regret,  he  knows  has  secret 
bribes,  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  influ- 
enced, and  partial  affection  may  be  carried  be- 
Tond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present  case, 
bowever,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  ex- 
a^rated  praise  is  unnecessary.  It  is  an  ob- 
•ervation  of  the  younger  Pliny,  m  his  Epistle  to 
his  friend  Tacitus,  that  history  ought  never  to 
magnify  matterB  of  fact,  because  worthy  actioiis , 


require  nothing  but  the  truth.  AVmt  nee  hitiori* 
debet  ^gredi  verUatem,  et  honeste  factU  veriUu  mfffi* 
eit.  This  rule  the  present  biofirapher  promises 
shall  guide  his  pen  throughout  me  following  nar* 
retive. 

It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept 
the  public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former 
example.  No  literary  character  ever  excited  so 
much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press  has  teemed 
with  anecdotes,  apophtheffms,  essays,  and  publi- 
cations of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a 
new  tract  on  the  some  threadbare  subject?  The 
plain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  proprie- 
tors of  Johnson^s  Works  thought  the  life,  which 
tliey  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too  unweildy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  fo- 
reign matter,  introduced  into  that  performance, 
seemed  to  overioad  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life  to  leave  him 
hardly  visible.  They  wished  to  have  a  more 
concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  just 
Sicture  of  the  man,  and  keep  him  the  principal 
gure  in  the  foreground  ot  his  own  picture. 
To  comply  with  Uiat  request  is  the  design  o" 
this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  has  no  discoveries,  no  se- 
cret anecdotes,  no  occasional  controversy,  no 
sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts  to  embellish  his 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  himself,  **  I  am  not  uncandid 
nor  severe :  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serious.*** 
The  exercise  ot  tliat  pnvilege  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  him.  His  fame  has  given  importance  even  to 
trifles ;  and  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  brought 
every  thing  to  light  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  should  not,  has  been  published  with- 
out distinction.  Dicenda  tacenda  loeuti!  Every 
thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  caught  with 
eagerness  by  his  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct  To  some  of  them 
the  following  lines,  in  Mallet*s  Poem,  on  verbal 
criticism,  are  not  inapplicable : 
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**8ach  that  irrare  bird  in  Northprn  i»^a*  w  found, 
Whose  name  a  Dutchman  only  kuowi  to  kouod; 
Where'er  the  king  of  fi»h  moves  on  before. 
This  humble  friend  attend*  from  ahore  to  »hore } 
With  eye  atilJ  earnest,  and  with  bill  inclined. 
He  picks  up  what  his  patron  left  behind* 
With  those  choice  cates  his  palate  to  Mtfida^ 
And  is  the  careful  TiM«li<  ofa  WkmU^ 

After  8o  many  essays  and  volumes  of  Johntoni' 
anOf  what  remains  for  the  present  writer  ?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  been  attempted ;  a  short,  yet 
full — a  faithful,  jeC  temperate,  history  of  i>r. 
Johnson. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1709,  O.  S.*  His  father  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  bookseller  in  that  city ;  a  man 
of  large  athletic  make,  and  yiolent  passions: 
wrong-headed,  positive,  and  at  times  afflicted 
with  a  de^ee  ot  melancholy,  little  short  of  mad- 
ness. His  mother  was  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  a 
DMctising  physician,  and  father  of  Cornelius 
Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parson 
Ford,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the 
punch-bowl  in  Hoearth's  Midnight  Modem 
Conversation.  In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnson 
•ays,  that  **his  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  disso- 
lute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise."  Being  chaplain  to  the 
Eari  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  attend  that 
nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.  Col- 
let Cibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.  ^You 
should  go,**  said  the  witty  peer,  ^'if  to  yoiur  many 
vices  you  would  add  one  more,"  ''Pray,  my 
Lord,  what  is  that?"  ^  Hjrpocrisy,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor.** Johnson  had  a  younger  broUier  named 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-ei^t  Michael  Johnson,  the  father, 
was  chosen  m  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff  or 
Litchfield ;  and  in  the  ^ear  1785  he  served  the 
office  of  the  senior  baihfE  He  had  a  brother  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  Smithfield,  appropriated  to  wrratlers 
and  boxers.  Our  author  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the  fa- 
ther, died  December  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  ;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  de- 
cay, in  the  year  1759.  Of  the  family  nothing 
more  can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.  Johnson 
did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations. 
''There  islitUe  pleasure,**  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pioxzi, 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary.** 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
unwholesome  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 
king's  evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch ;  and  aeoord- 
ingly  Mrs.  JoKnson  presented  her  son,  when  two 
years  old,  before  Glueen  Anne,  who,  lor  the  first 
time,  performed  that  oflice,  and  commiuiicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  in  her 
power.'  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that  scrophu- 
lous  humour,  and  the  under  part  of  his  &oe  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  his  lefl  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  hear- 
ing. At  eight  years  old  he  was  placed  under 
Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free-school  m  Litchfield, 


*  Thii  appear*  in  a 
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where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or 
regular  application.  Whatever  he  read,  his  to 
nacious  memory  made  his  own.  In  the  fields 
with  his  school-fellows,  he  talked  more  to  him- 
self than  with  his  companions.  In  1725,  when 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  cousin  Cornelius  Ford,  who  detained 
him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  as- 
Mstcd  him  in  the  classics.  The  general  direc- 
tion for  his  studies,  which  he  then  received,  he 
related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  "Obtain,**  says  Ford, 
"some  general  principles  of  every  science:  he 
who  can  talk  onl^  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
one  department  is  seldom  wanted,  and  periups 
never  wished  for;  while  the  man  of  general 
knowledge  can  oflen  benefit,  and  always  j^ease.** 
This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  have  pursued  with 
a  good  inclination.  His  reading  was  always  de- 
sultory, seldom  resting  on  any  particular  author, 
but  rambling  fronrone  book  to  another,  and,  by 
hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion another  general  nile  laid  down  by  Ford  for 
Johnson's  future  conduct:  "You  will  make  your 
way  the  more  easily  in  the  worid,  as  you  are  con- 
tented to  dispute  no  man*s  daim  to  eonversation 
ezoeUeoce:  tbej  will,  tberefiMe,  more  willingly 
allow  your  pretensions  as  a  writer.**  "Birt," 
says  Mrs.  I^oni,  "the  fcetures  of  peculiarity, 
which  mark  a  character  to  all  suooeeding  gene- 
rations, are  slow  in  comiog  to  their  growth.** 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  with  her  usual  vivsp 
city,  "  Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forbear  re- 
coUecting  the  predictions  of  Boileau*s  fiither, 
who  said,  strokmg  the  head  of  the  young  satirist, 
'  this  little  man  has  too  much  wit,  bat  he  will  no^ 
ver  speak  ill  of  any  one  7*** 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  Free-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  that 
foundation.  At  this  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire ;  but  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be 
proDoimced  harsh  and  illiberal.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever stop  the  progress  of  the  yoimg  sUulent's 
education.  He  was  placed  at  another  school, 
at  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Having  gone  through 
the  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  could  bind  a  book.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  being  then  about  nineteen,  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  jroung  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbett,  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
and  on  the  31st  of  October,  17S8,  both  were  en- 
tered of  Pembroke  College ;  CorbeCt,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner, and  JofaraMMi  as  a  commoner. 
The  college  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no 
genius ;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances behaving  with  insolence  to  that  gentle- 
man. Of  his  general  conduct  at  the  university 
there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which 
was  a  college  eiercise  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
task,  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Corbett  left  the  university 
in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salai^  ceased. 
He  was  by  consequence  straitened  in  hisdrcum- 
stances:  Iwit  he  still  remained  at  college.  Mr 
Jovdaa  the  tutor,  went  offto  a  Uving;  and  was 
~  '  bj  Dr.  AdaiM^  who  alUihrtjds  be 
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eame  he^d  of  the  college,  and  was  esteemed 
throngfa  Ufe  lor  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his 
amiable  character.  Johnson  grew  more  regular 
in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  theology,  and  clasmc 
literature,  were  his  favourite  studies.  He  disco- 
vered, notwithstanding,  earl^  symptoms  of  that 
wandering  disposition  of  mind,  wnich  adhered 
to  htm  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  His  reading  was 
by  fits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  particular 
science.  Greneral  philology,  agreeably  to  his 
cousin  Ford's  advictB,  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  im- 
pression of  piety,  and  a  taste  for  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  anestioned  whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever 
reaJ  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praised  a  book  in  his  presence,  he  was  sure 
to  ask,  '*Didyou  read  it  through  ?**  If  the  answer 
was  in  theamrmative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
believe  iL  He  continued  at  the  university  till  the 
want  of  pecuniary  supplies  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  place.  He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
sbie  to  complete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
history  of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  merooiy,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  can  witness  that 
be  retainod  that  faculty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litdifield.  His  father  died  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber 1731 ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, as  appeared  bra  memorandum  in  the  son's 
band-writnig,  dated  15th  June,  1732,  was  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  this  exigence, 
determined  that  poverty  should  neither  depress 
his  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  became  un- 
der-maaler  of  a  gnunraar-si^ool  at  Market-Bos- 
worth  in  Lciccrtershire.  That  resource,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  Disgusted  by  the  pride 
of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  or  that  litde 
seminaiy,  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and 
ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  had  been 
lis  school-fellow,  and  was  then  a  surgeon  at 
Birminffliam,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseuer.  At  unit  place  Johnron  translated  a 
voyage  to  Abyssinia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
1  Portuguese  missionary.  This  was  the  first 
iherary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
friend  Hector  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis. 
The  work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  do- 
are  of  Warren,  the  bookseller,  and  was  printed 
■t  Birmingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  or  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  for  March  1735,  that  it  was  published 
by  Betteeworth  and  Hitch,  Paternoster- row.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  endeavours  of  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  convert  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  Johnson  observes,  **  that  the 
Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
riew  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his  readers 
with  no  romantic  absurdities,  or  incredible  fic- 


*The  eocry  of  thia  b  remarkable,  for  hi*  earlv  reaoln- 
tioa  to  praoerre  throafh  life  a  fair  and  upright  character. 
**I738,  Janii  15.  Undecin  anreos  deporai,  quo  die, 
qetdqoid  aote  natria  fuooa  (quod  aeniin  ait  precor)  de 

Geratii  book  aperare  Iket,  rifintl  acilket  Ubraa,  aecepi. 
MM  adoo  miU  aea  fcrtana  flnfaods  aet  intarea,  at  se 
'    '  '  IS  la  flsfida 


tion.  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaftected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life ;  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks,  that  destroy  with 
their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  with- 
out tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock, 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spon- 
taneous fecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  un- 
ceasing sunshine :  nor  are  the  nations,  here  de- 
scribed, either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues  : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  po- 
lite, and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea- 
son •  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanceid,  in  most 
countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by  paiv 
ticular  favours." We  have  here  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Johnson's  manner;  the  vein  of  think- 
ing and  the  frame  of  the  sentences  are  mani- 
festly his:  we  see  the  infant  Hercules.  The 
translation  of  Lobo*s  Narrative  has  been  re- 
printed lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  compendious 
account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father  Lo- 
bo*s  discovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  imagined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  em- 
barked, in  1682,  in  the  same  fleet  witn  the 
Count  Vidigueirmy  who  was  appointed,  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They 
arrived  atO^;  and,  in  January  1624,  Father 
Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia.  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  the  same  commission,  were 
murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  that 
empire.  Lobo  had  better  success;  he  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  Abyssinia,  rormerly  the  largest  em- 
pire of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history.  It 
extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea,  con- 
taining no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At  the 
time  of  Lobo*8  mission,  it  was  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  consisting  dien  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
of  which  part  was  entirely  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror, ana  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  a<v 
knowledgment  The  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The 
last  was,  in  Lobo's  time,  the  established  and 
reipiing  religion.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
religion  is  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  was  un- 
der different  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  the 
people  neither  sowed  their  lands,  nor  improved 
them  by  any  kind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk 
and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with- 
out any  settled  habitation.  In  some  places 
they  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  they 
believed  that,  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwelb 
a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This  Deit^ 
they  cfdl  in  their  language  OuL  The  Chrisd- 
anity  profeesed  by  the  people  in  some  parts,  is 
oorrupted  with  superstitioos  eiron^  aod  heiv* 
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■1*8,  and  BO  mineled  with  ceremonies  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  that  little,  besides  the  name  of 
Christianity,  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
Abyssins  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  either 
cities  or  houses;  they  Uve  in  tents  or  cottages 
made  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  building  with 
stone.  Their  villages  or  towns  consist  of  these 
huts ;  yet  even  of  such  villages  they  have  but 
few;  because  the  grandees,  the  viceroys,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  are  always  in  camp,  that  they 
may  be  prepared,  upon  the  most  sudden  alarm, 
to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country  which  ib 
engaged  every  year  either  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
testine commotions.  Ethiopia  produces  very 
near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  as  Portugal, 
though,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  an- 
cients imagined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  part 
of  the  wond  uninhabitable,  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
blacks  have  better  features  Uian  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  are  not  without  wit  and  ingenuity. 
Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their  judgment 
sound.  There  are  in  the  climate  two  harvests 
in  the  year :  one  in  winter,  which  lasts  through 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September; 
the  other  in  the  Spring.  They  have,  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  raisins,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
sugar-canes,  and  some  hgs.  Most  of  these  are 
ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with 
great  strictness.  The  animals  of  the  country 
are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  theiini- 
com,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  without 
number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom, 
which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a  thousand 
cows,  to  save  every  year  one  day*s  milk  of  all 
his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  rela^ 
tions.  This  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
as  thev  have  thousands  of  cattle ;  so  that,  to  ex- 
press how  rich  a  man  is,  they  tell  you  he  baUu$ 
JO  many  times, 

"  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  furnished  so 
much  controversy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  de- 
scription. It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Abavi, 
the  Father  of  Water.  It  rises  in  Sacala,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  agreeable  part  of  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions. On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is 
■o  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  sought  aAer 
at  so  much  expense  and  labour.  This  spring, 
or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two  holes,  each 
about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  .  One  of  them  is  about  five 
ieet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Lobo  was  not  able  to 
■ink  his  plummet  lower,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
■topped  by  roots,  the  whole  place  being  full  of 
trees.  Aline  often  feet  did  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other.  These  springs  are  supposed 
by  the  Abyssins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  sub- 
terraneous lake.  At  a  small  distance  to  the 
South,  is  a  village  called  Quix,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  little  hill,  which  the  idolatrous  Agaci 
hold  in  great  veneration.  Their  priest  odls 
them  together  to  this  place  once  a  year :  and 
every  one  sacrifices  a  cow,  or  more, 'according 
to  the  diilferent  degrees  of  wealth  and  devotion 
Hence  we  have  sufficient  proof^  that  these  na- 
tions always  paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  this 
lamoiis  river. 


"  As  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  its  waters,  a^ 
ter  the  first  rise,  run  towards  the  East,  about  the 
length  of  a  musket-shot :  then,  turning  north- 
wanl,  continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and  weed* 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  re- 
appear anM>ngst  a  quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile 
from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  inconsiderable 
a  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
by  the  hot  season ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
from  the  Gemma,  the  Keltu,  the  Bransa,  and  the 
other  smaller  rivers,  it  expands  to  such  a  breadth 
in  the  plains  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three 
days'  journey  from  its  source,  that  a  musket- 
ball  will  scarcely  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
Here  it  begins  to  run  northward,  winding,  how- 
ever, a  litue  to  the  EabI  for  the  space  of  nine  or 
ten  leagues,  and  then  enters  the  so-much-talked- 
of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  such  violent 
rapiditVt  that  its  waters  may  be  distinguished 
through  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than 
six  leagues.  Here  begins  the  greatness  of  the 
Nile.  FilVeen  miles  further,  in  ue  land  of  Alata, 
it  rushes  precipitately  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls 
in  the  worid.  Lobo  says,  he  passed  under  it 
without  being  wet,  and  resting  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  with  a  thou- 
sand delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeams 
painted  on  the  w^ter,  in  all  their  shining  and 
lively  colours.*  The  fall  of  this  mighty  stream, 
from  so  great  a  height,  makes  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  but  it  was 
not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
were  deaf.  Afler  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects 
its  scattered  stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are 
so  near  each  other,  that  in  Lobo's  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  army 
passed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Sequed  has 
since  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  tka 
■ame  place,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  ma 
sons  from  India.  Here  the  river  alters  its  course^ 
and  passes  through  various  kingdoms,  such  as 
Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  king 
dom  of  Goiama,  and,  afler  various  windings, 
returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its  spring. 
To  pursue  it  throu^  all  its  mazes,  and  aooom 
pany  it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinia,  the 
river  passes  into  the  countries  of  Fazulo  and 
Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  Uttle  known,  inha- 
bited bynations  entirely  difl^rent  from  the  Abys- 
sins. Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  other  blacks  in 
those  regions,  is  short  and  curied.  In  the  year 
1615,  Rassela  Christos,  Lieutenant-General  to 
Sultan  Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelli- 
gence, returned  without  attempting  any  thing. 
As  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at  these 
descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
no  farther,  leaving  it  to  nuige  ovei  barbarous 
kingdoms,  and  convey  wealu  and  plenty  into 
.£^rpt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations 


*  This,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  late  traveller,  mtmn  to  be  a  down- 
rif  ht  falsehood.  He  Myi,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reachea  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rock ;  and  allowinf  that  there  waa  a 
■eat  or  bench  (which  there  u  not)  in  ue  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  w  abaolutely  impoMihle,  by  any  exertion  of  hnmas 
■trenfth,  to  have  arrived  at  H.  But  it  may  be  aakod,  can 
Mr.  Bruce  say,  what  was  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
vear  103S,  whra  Lobo  aaw  Um  mafnificent  si^ht  which  ha 
has  deacribed?  Mr.  Bnica'a  pool  of  water  may  hare  been 
formed  since;  ud  Lobo,  poiiispa,  waa  oooteat  to  at  daws 
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of  tbki  mer  its  envied  fertility.*  Lobo  knows 
Dothing  of  tbe  Nile  in  the  rest  of  its  passage, 
eicepC  tlkat  it  receives  great  increase  from  many 
other  livers,  has  sevenl  cataracts  like  that  af- 
rsadj  described,  and  that  few  fish  are  to  be 
fiMind  in  it ;  that  scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  liver  horse  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  river.  Something, 
likewise,  must  be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where 
fish  cannot  fall  without  beine  killed.  Lobo  adds, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  conversed 
aboot  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and 
therelbre  all  that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears 
musi  be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  Lobo  observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothe- 
sis Iws  been  framed.  Some  Uieorists  ascribe  it 
to  the  high  wmds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
tend a  subterraneous  communication  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia ;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodigious 
heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Xx»bo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on 
Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  very 
remote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Namara,  which 
is,  indeed,  not  fiur  distant,  but  where  there  never 
fUls  snow  enough  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  To  the  immense  labours 
of  the  Portofniese,  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of  these  inundations, 
io  great  and  so  re^ar.  By  them  we  are  in- 
hnmtdf  thai  Abysamia,  where  the  Nile  rises,  is 
foil  ef  ■MMtttaoMLand  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
—ph  higher  than  Egypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from 
Jme  to  Sepleniber,  no  day  is  without  rain  ^  that 
the  Nile  receives  in  its  course,  all  the  nvers, 
lirooks,  and  torrents,  that  fall  from  those  moun- 
tains, and,  by  necessary  consequence,  swelling 
above  its  banks,  fills  the  fdains  of  Egvpt  with 
mnndations,  which  come  regularly  about  the 
month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  begin- 
aing  of  the  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia.  The  dif- 
finent  decrees  of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indi- 
eationi  of  the  fruitfulness  or  sterility  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  thai  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  how 
■lueh  the  water  hath  gained  during  the  night" 

Sudi  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dationa,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  or  tedious  digression,  especially  as  the 
whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's  translation. 
He  is  all  the  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  in 
his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having  finish- 
ed this  work,  he  returned,  in  February  1734,  to 
his  native  city,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, published  proposals  for  printing  hj  sub- 
scription the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian,  with  the 
HJMory  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  Era  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  the  time  of  Politian;  and  also  the 
life  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by  the  Editor, 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  printed 
io  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings. 
It  ti  to  be  regretted  that  this  project  failed  for 
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want  of  encouragement  Johnson,  it  seemS| 
difiered  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  IVAIembert, 
who  had  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  mo- 
dern efforts  to  write  with  elegance  in  a  dead 
language.  For  a  decision  pronounced  in  so 
high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned. 
The  interests  of  learning  require  that  the  dic- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated 
with  care;  and  he  who  can  write  a  language 
with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  imder- 
stand  its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar 
graces  of  style.  What  man  of  taste  would  will- 
ingly forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Frsp 
castorius,  Sannazaro,  Strada,  and  others,  dovm 
to  the  late  elegant  productions  of  Bishop  Lowth? 
The  history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himself 
would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  letters ;  but  his  project 
failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  ofier  nis  as 
sistance  to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  For  tnis  purpose  he 
sent  his  proposals  in  a  letter,  offering,  on  rea« 
sonable  terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  pages 
with  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printed  be- 
fore ;  with  furtive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  re- 
vived, and  cntical  remarks  on  authors  ancient 
and  modem.  Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a 
correspondent  and  contributor  to  the  Magazine. 
What  the  conditions  were  cannot  now  be 
known ;  but  certainly  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  hinder  Johnson  from  casting  his  eyes,  about 
him  in  quest  of  other  employment  According- 
ly, in  1735,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Budworth,  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  at 
Brerewood,  in  Stafibrdshire,  to  become  his  as- 
sistant This  proposition  did  not  succeed.  Mr. 
Budworth  apprehended,  that  the  involuntaiy 
motions,  to  wnich  Johnson's  nerves  were  suIh 
iect,  might  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
nis  scholars^  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  their 
respect  for  their  master.  Another  mode  of  ad- 
vancing himself  presented  itself  about  this  time. 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birming- 
ham, admired  his  talents.  It  is  said  that  she  hiul 
about  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that  sum  to  a 
person  in  Johnson's  circumstances  was  an  afflu- 
ent fortune.  A  marriage  took  place,  and  to  turn 
his  wife's  money  to  the  best  advantage,  he  pro 
jected  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for  education. 
Gilbert  Walmsley,  at  that  time  Registrar  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
was  distinguished  by  his  erudition,  and  the  po- 
liteness of  his  manners.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence  en  • 
deavoiir^  to  promote  his  interest  The  cele- 
brated Garrick,  whose  father.  Captain  Garrick, 
lived  at  Litchfield,  was  placed  in  the  new  semi- 
nary of  education,  by  that  gentleman's  advice. — 
Garrick  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old.  An 
accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained,  mough  notice  was  given 
by  a  public  advertisement,!  that  at  Edial,  near 
Litchneld,  in  Stafibrdshire,  young  gentlemen  are 
boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, by  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnson 
having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  promoting 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 
an  adventurer  in  the  world  at  large.  His  young 
pupil,  Garrick,  had  formed  the  same  resolution ; 

tSee  the  Geotlemaa'a  Mafaaiae  for  Vm,  p.  418. 
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and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1737,  they  arrived 
in  London  together.  Two  6uch  candidates  for 
fame,  perhaps  never  before  that  day  entered 
the  metropohs  together.  Their  stock  of  money 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  his  visionary  project 
of  an  academy,  Johnsdn  had  probably  wasted 
his  wife's  substance ;  and  Garrick*s  father  had 
little  more  than  his  half-pay.  The  two  fellow- 
travellers  had  the  world  before  them,  and  each 
was  to  choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
They  brought  with  them  genius,  and  powers  of 
mind,  pecmiarly  fonned  by  nature  for  the  differ- 
ent vocations  to  which  each  of  them  felt  himself 
inclined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  youn£ 
minds,  even  then  meditating  great  things,  and 
with  courage  anticipating  success.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
son,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  mathematician, 
exerted  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  He  gave 
notice  of  their  intended  journey.  "  Davy  Gar- 
rick,*'  he  said,  '*will  be  with  you  next  week; 
and  Johnson,  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
men." Of  Mr.  Walmsley 's  merit,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  Johnson  has  left  a 
beautiful  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  spe- 
culations, was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards Garrick  came  forth,  with  talents  that  as- 
tonished the  pubUc  He  began  his  career  at 
Gk)odman'8-fields,  and  there,  nunstraha  fatU 
VespaaianuM!  he  chose  a  lucrative  profession, 
and  conseouently  soon  emerged  from  all  his  dif- 
ficulties. Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  himi- 
ble  walks  of  hterature.  A  tragedy,  as  appears 
by  Walmsley's  letter,  was  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
This,  most  probably,  was  Irene  ;  but,  if  then 
finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  was  ofllered  to  I'lcetwood,  and  reject- 
ed. Johnson  looked  round  him  for  employment 
Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country,  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
now  thought  it  time  to  make  himself  known  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  as  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Cave  had  aniiounced,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  tne  best  poem  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and 
this  circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his  libe^ 
rality.  Johnson  became  connected  with  him  in 
business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Of  Cave's  character  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnson  was  af- 
terwards the  biographer  of  his  first  and  most  use- 
ful patron.  To  be  engaged  in  the  translation  of 
some  important  book  was  still  the  object  which 
Johnson  nad  in  view.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  ^ve  the  History  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent, 
with  copious  notes,  then  lately  added  to  a  French 
edition.  Twelve  theets  of  this  worii  were  print- 
ed, for  which  Johnson  received  forty-nine 
pounds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  possc;*- 
■ion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
taining and  usefiil  work,  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
line.    Johnfoo*t  trmnsktion  was  never   com- 


pleted :  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the  public, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce; 
and  by  that  contention  both  ^tbempta  were  frus- 
trated. Johnson  had  been  commended  by  Pope 
for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latin 
verse ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a 
man.  With  one,  however,  who  was  connected 
with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  St  John's 
Gate;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than  the 
well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was  ai^ 
terwards  written  by  Johnson,  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection.  Savage 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  Hie  ad- 
dress, his  various  accompUshments,  and,  above 
all,  the  pecuharity  of  his  misfortunes,  reoom 
mended  him  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  b^ 
came  united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  the 

f>res8ure  of  want  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a 
eague  of  friendship.  Johnson  has  been  often 
heiod  to  relate,  that  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  their  conversation  reform- 
ing tlie  world,  dethroning  princes^  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  ^ving  laws  to 
the  several  states  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  at 
length  with  their  legislative  office,  they  began  tu 
feelthe  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  mus- 
ter up  more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Sa 
vage,  it  is  true,  had  many  vices:  but  vice  could 
never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's, 
seasoned  early  with  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  first  prayer  was  composed 
in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  r^ 
nounced  the  use  of  wine :  and,  no  doubt,  occa> 
sionally  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The 
love  of  late  hours,  which  followed  him  thnNigh 
life,  waa,  perhaps,  oricinally  contracted  in  oooi* 
pany  with  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  tbeii 
connexion  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  th« 
year  1738,  Savage  was  reouced  to  the  last 
tress.  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  ex| 
his  concern  for  *'the  miserable  withdrawing  of 
his  pension  after  the  death  of  the  dueen;"  and 
gave  him  hopes  that,  **  in  a  short  time,  he  should 
nnd  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  with 
out  any  dependence  on  those  httle  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great.  The 
scheme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription ;  rope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  thouffh  finally  established,  took  more  than 
a  year  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal in  which  that  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  ail  the  vices 
of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he  wrote  that 
well-known  poem,  called  London.  The  first 
lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

**  Though  ^rief  and  foodneM  in  my  breaat  rebel 
Wh«n  injured  Thales  hirlii  the  town  farewell; 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thou|rht8  his  choice  commend , ,. 
1  praise  the  hermit,  hut  reirrnt  the  friend ,  * 

Resolved  at  lenfth,  from  Vice  and  London  ikr 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And  fixed  on  Cambria's  solitary  shores 
Give  to  St.  David  oaa  tme  Briton  mora.' 


Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  ana  takes  leave  of  hi* 
friend;  who^  he  says  in  his  Life,  parted  from 
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Urn  wish  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem,  when 
finiebed,  was  ofiered  to  Cave.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley  was  the 
pmdMserf  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas.  It  was 
pabUshed  in  1738 ;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
"The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
eoBoealed :"  ailluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
(/K,  aW  et<,  dm  eeimi  turn  poiett,  NotwithsUnd- 
isf  that  prediction,  it  does  not  appear  that,  be- 
Mes  the  copy>nioney,  any  advantage  accrued 
to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  ele- 
gance and  enei^  of  Pope.  Johnson,  in  Au- 
gust 1738,  went,  with  all  the  fame  of  his  poetry. 
Id  olier  himself  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
the  sdiool  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
Hatntes  of  the  place  required,  that  the  person 
chosen  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts.  To  remove 
tfaii  objection,  the  then  Lord  Gower  was  induced 
ts  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for  John- 
ton  a  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swill.  The 
letter  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  and 
was  as  follows: 

''Sir, 

**Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a 
Satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  na- 
livs  of  this  county,  and  much  respected  by  some 
worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
■la  tnHlces  of  a  charity-schoo^  now  vacant ;  the 
eertun  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year, 
ef  whidi  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
but  anfeftunately  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  vrould  make  him  happy  for 
fife,  by  not  bemg  a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  tM  school,  the  master  of  it  must 
be. 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
thmk,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade 
the  uniTerBity  of  DubUn  to  send  a  diploma  to 
me,  constitutni^  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
is  their  University.  They  highly  extol  the  man*8 
Iwming  and  probity,  and  will  not  be  persuaded, 
tint  the  Universitv  will  make  any  difficulty  of 
eonierring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he 
it  reconmiended  by  the  Deieui.  They  say  he  is 
lot  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though 
be  is  of  so  long  a  journey ;  and  yet  he  will  ven- 
ture it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing 
mther  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be  starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which 
ka  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some  time 

**  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  timn  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me 
lor  pving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprac- 
ticable thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure 
yoar  humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit 
•n  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
nwo,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trou- 
ble I  have  already  given  you,  tlian  assuring  you, 
that  I  am,  wdth  great  truUi, 

"Sir, 
**  Tour  faithful  humble  servant, 

"GowEa." 


This  scheme  miscarried.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  to  that  circumstance  Johnson's  known 
dislike  of  Swifl  has  been  oflen  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  difficulties ;  and  yet  this  narrar 
tive  must  be,  through  many  following  years,  the 
history  of  Genius  and  Virtue  struggling  with 
Adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby, 
Johnson  was  thrown  back  on  the  metropohs. 
Bred  to  no  profession,  without  relations,  friends 
or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in 
the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  Novem 
her  1738  was  published  a  translation  of  Croo- 
saz*8  Examen  of  Pope's  Eaanj  on  Man ;  ''con- 
taining a  succinct  View  of  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions ; 
with  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free- 
Will;  and  an  Inquiry,  what  view  Mr.  Pope 
mi^ht  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian 
Philosophy,  and  Fatalism.  By  Mr.  Crousas, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  at 
Lausanne.*'  This  translation  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  a  production  of  Johnson's  pen ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  eariy  pei^ 
formances.  It  is  certain,  however^  that  John- 
son was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  He 
considered  the  foreign  philosopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  with  him 
he  was  wilhnc  to  join  against  the  system  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  It  is 
well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Pope ,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  against 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  in 
a  mind  like  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and 
may  well  justify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred 
that  Johnson  was  the  translator  of  Crousaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  "1 
am  yours,  Impransus."  If  by  that  Latin  word 
was  meant  that  he  had  not  dined,  because  he 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at  this 
hour,  without  an  aching  heart  7 

With  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  quick 
ened  by  necessity,  Johnson  Tormed  a  multipUci 
ty  of  projects ;  but  most  of  them  proved  abortive. 
A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from  his  pen 
with  wonderful  rapidity;  such  as  "MARMoa 
NoRFOLCiENSE ;  or  an  Eissay  on* an  ancient  pro- 
phetical Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  dis- 
covered at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By  Probiu  Briton^ 
nicus.*^  This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  the  Author, 
who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure  lodging 
near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded  the 
search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story  has 
no  foundation  in  trutL  Johnson  was  never 
known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  his  life : 
and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury)  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper  offices, 
and  no  trace  of  such  a  proceedmg  could  be 
found.  In  the  same  year  (1739)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony,  Johnson 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke."  Of  these  two  pieces  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins says,  "they  have  neitiier  leaming  nor  wily 
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nor  a  angle  ny  of  that  genius  which  has  since 
blazed  forth;  but,  as  they  have  lately  been  re- 
piinted,  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity, is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
Johnson's  works,  published  by  Stockdale.  The 
lives  of  Boerhaave,  Blake,  Barratier,  Father 
Paul,  and  others,  were  about  that  time,  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  suMcrip- 
tion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted; and  m  July  1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  companion  of  his  midnight  hours  never  to 
see  him  more.  The  separation  was,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
liffht  use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
sdf-reproach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa- 
tion. His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  li- 
quors began  soon  afler  the  departure  of  Savage. 
What  habits  he  contracted  in  the  course  of  that 
acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  wer^  periiaps,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  independence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  in 
Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence  transfused  by  John- 
son into  his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  least,  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connexion  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short 
separation  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place.  Johnson 
loved  her,  and  showed  his  afiiection  in  various 
modes  of  gallantly,  which  (Warrick  used  to  render 
ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation  of 
■oft  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an  un- 
wieldy figure :  his  admiration  was  received  by 
the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  co- 
quette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Grarrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  learning  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, was  not  able,  at  ue  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public  Slow  ritet 
worth,  by  poverty  depressttd.  **He  was  still,"  as 
he  says  himself,  "  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him.**  He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  the  numerous  competitors, 
at  that  time  struggling  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  and  gratitude  for  such  supplies  as 
Johnson  received  dictated  a  Latin  Ode  on  the 
subject  of  that  dbntention.    The  first  hnes, 

**  IJrbene,  nullia  feve  hboribua, 
Urbane,  nulli*  viete  adumntu," 

ut  one  m  mind  of  Casimir's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 


Euto 
,in: 


**  Urbane,  refam  maxiae,  nuuriine 
Urbane  ratam.** 


The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Gutlurie  the  historian 
nao  from  July  1736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Magazine ;  but,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  19th  of 
November  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 

Sartment,  and  continued  it  from  that  time  to  the 
ebafe  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  language   displayed  in   the    sevejal 


speeches,  are  well  known,  and  umversally  ad 
mired.  The  whole  has  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  pro- 
per supplement  to  this  edition.  That  Johxison 
was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  period 
was  not  generally  known  ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  years  afterwards,  and  was  avowed 
by  himself  on  the  following  occasion:  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  (now  Lord  Lougnborougfa,)*  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  (the  translator  of  Horace,)  the 
present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole's  administration  be- 
ing mentioned.  Dr.  Francis  observed,  ''That 
n£.  Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  best 
be  had  ever  read."  He  added,  ''That  he  had 
employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Demosthenes,  and  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to 
the  speech  above-mentioned.**  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of 
conversation  Johnson  remained  silent  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opeped 
with  these  words:  ''That  ■IM^ch  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-streeL"  The  con^Mny  was 
struck  with  astonishment  After  staimc  at  eadi^ 
other  in  silent  amaze,  Dr.  Fnmds  asked,  "How 
that  speech  could  be  written  by  him?"  "Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "I  wrote  it  in  Ezeter-atreet  I 
never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  once.  Cave  'had  interest  with 
the  door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  him,  gained  admittance;  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  toother 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  m  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after 
wards  communicated  to  nie,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.**  To  this  discovery 
Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "TheiL  Sir,  you  have 
exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to  eay  that 
you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes, 
would  be  saying  notliing.*'  The  rest  of  the 
company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
son ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  impartiali^ ; 
observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  elo- 
quence with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
"That  is  not  quite  true,**  said  Johnson;  "I 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but  I  took 
care  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it**  The  sale  of  the  Magazine  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which 
were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month  of 
March  1742-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

In  1743-4,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray*s-Inn,  purchased  the  Elarl  of  Ox- 
ford's library,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds.  I^e  projected  a  catalogue  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnsoa 
was  employed  in  that  painful  drudgery.  He 
was  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  as 
were  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving  in  order 
to  reprint  and  publish  tlie  whole  in  a  collection 
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called  **  The  Harleian  Miscellany."  The  cata- 
logue waB  completed:  and  the  Miscellany,  in 
1749,  was  published  in  eight  ciuarto  Tolumes. 
In  this  business  Johnson  was  a  day-labourer  for 
immediate  subnstence,  not  unlike  Gustavus 
Vasa  working  in  thcmines  of  Dalecarlia.  What 
Wilcox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand, 
laid  to  Johnson,  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  was 
now  almost  confirmed.  He  lent  our  author  five 
guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  '*How  do  you 
mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this  town?"  "By 
my  literary  labours,"  was  the  answer.  Wil- 
cox, staring  at  him,  shook  his  head :  **  By  your 
literary  labours ! — You  had  better  buy  a  porter's 
knot"  Johnson  used  to  tell  this  anecdote  to 
Mr.  Nichols ;  but  he  said,  "  Wilcox  was  one  of 
my  best  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In  fact, 
Johnson,  while  employed  in  Grajr^s-Inn,  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  a  porter's  knot  He  paused 
occasionaQy  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Osborne  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tended  to  nothing  but  delay,  and  objected  to  it 
with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In  the  dispute 
that  of  course  einsued,  Osborne,  with  that  rough- 
ness which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  ar- 
fument  by  giving  the  lie.  Johnson  seized  a 
folio  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down.  This 
itoiy  has  been  related  as  an  instance  of  John- 
son's ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the 
spurns  of  the  unworthy  with  a  patient  spirit* 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found 
in  his  woiks,  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation ; 
and  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  pro- 
sent  narrative.  Every  era  of  Johnson's  lite  is 
fixed  by  his  writings.  In  1744,  he  pubUshed 
the  fife  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  As  a  prelude  to  that  de- 
sign, he  publisiied,  in  1745,  ''IVGscellaneous  Ob- ! 
serrations  on  the Tragedyof  Macbeth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edition ;"  to 
whidi  were  prefixed,  ''Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,"  with  a  specimen.  Of  this 
ptmpfaleC  Warburton,-in  the  Preface  to  Shaks- 
peare, has  given  his  opinion:  "As  to  all  those 
things,  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Elssaya,  Remarks,  Observations,  &c  on 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on 
MaehHh,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edi- 
tion, and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts 
ind  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  sc- 
HoQs  notice."  But  the  attention  of  the  public 
«as  not  excited ;  there  was  no  friend  to  promote 
I  subscription ;  and  the  project  died,  to  revive  at 
1  future  day.  A  new  undertaking,  however, 
was  soon  a'fler  prpposed;  namely,  an  English 
Dictionary  upon  an  enlarged  plan.  Several  of 
the  most  opulent  bookseUers  had  meditated  a 
woHc  of  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
adjusted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  connexion,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better  ha- 
bitation than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He  had 
lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about 
the  Strand  ;  biit  now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  ht5  arduo*'*'  undertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
his  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  house  in  Gough-square,  Fleet-street 


*  Mr.  Bonrell  Miya,  "  TIm  ample  truth  I  bad  from  John- 
Mi  hineelf.  *  Sir,  he  wu  impertinent  to  me,  aii<l  I  beat 
■ia;  bat  it  was  not  ia  his  afaop,  it  wai  in  my  own  cham- 

*••  (b) 


He  was  told  that  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield  was 
a  friend  to  his  undertaking;  and  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  The 
Plan  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language, 
addreseed  to  the  Right  Honourable  PhUip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  hie  JHajeeti/'a  princi- 
pal Seeretariea  of  Stale,  Mr.  Whitehead,  after 
wards  Poet  Laureat,  undertook  to  convey  the 
manuscript  to  his  Lordship:  the  consequence 
was  an  invitation  from  Lora  Chesterfield  to  the 
author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters  could 
not  be  brought  together ;  the  Nobleman,  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces  of  polite 
behaviour;  the  Author,  conscious  of  his  own 
merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all  competition^ 
versed  in  scholastic  logic,  but  a  stranger  to  the 
arts  of  polite  conversation,  uncouth,  vehement, 
and  vociferous.  The  coalition  was  too  unnatu- 
ral. Johnson  expected  a  Msecenas^  and  was 
disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistance  fol- 
lowed. Visits  were  repeated ;  but  the  reception 
was  not  cordiaL  Johnson  one  day  was  left  a 
full  hour,  waiting  in  an  antichamber,  till  a  een- 
tleman  should  retire,  and  leave  his  lordship  at 
leisure.  This  was  the  famous  Collcy  Cibber. 
Johnson  saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.f  What  Loid  Ches- 
terfield thought  of  his  visiter  may  be  seen  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  that  Nobleman's  letters  to  his 
son.t  "  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  charac 
ter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow- 
ledge, admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
fever  whenever  I  am  in  his  company.  His  figure 
(without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  dis- 
grace or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  of 
his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constahtly 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon 
the  Graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  dcwn 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink:  and 
mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis-times  and 
mis-plac68  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat 
indiscriminately,  mindless  of  the  rank,  charac- 
ter, and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  dis 
putes.  Absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gra- 
dations of  familiarity  and  respoct,  he  is  exactly 
the  same  w  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  in- 
feriors; and  therefore  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  love  such  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmost  I 
can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider  him  a  respectable 
Hottentot"  Such  was  the  idea  entertained  by 
lord  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  CoUey 
Cibber,  Johnson  never  repeated  his  visits.  In 
his  high  and  decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  "Lord  Chesterfield  is  a  Wit 
among  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among  Wits.*' 

In  Uie  course  of  the  year  1747,  Garrick,  in 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of 
Drury-Lane  plavhouse.  For  the  opening  of 
the  tneatre  at  the  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
for  his  fnend  the  ii'ell-known  prologue,  which, 
to  say  no  more  of  it,  may  at  least  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  Pope's  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouse  being  now  under  Garrick's  direction. 


t  Or.  Jolinaon  deniee  the  whole  of  this  storv. 
vell't  LiA.  vol.  i.  p.  IS8.   Oct.  adit.  1804.    C. 
tUttsrCCXn. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


Johnson  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  think  of 
his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  was  his  whole  stock 
on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year  1737. 
That  play  was  accordingly  put  into  rehearsal  in 
January,  1749.  As  a  precursor  to  prepare  the 
way,  and  to  awaken  the  public  attention,  The 
Vanity  of  Human  WitkeSf  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
London,  was  published  in  the  same  month.  In 
the  Gontleman's  Magazine,  for  February,  1749, 
we  find  that  the  tragedy  of  Irene  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6th,  and 
from  that  time,  without  mtemiption,  to  Monday, 
February,  the  80th  being  in  all  thirteen  nights. 
Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  on  any 
stage.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays 
in  our  language,  which  have  lost  their  place 
in  the  theatre,  but  continue  to  please  in  the 
closet  During  the  representation  of  this  piece, 
Johnson  attended  eTery  night  behind  the  scenes. 
Conceiving  that  his  character  as  an  author  re- 
quired some  ornament  for  his  person,  be  chose 
upon  that  occasion  to  decorate  himself  with  a 
handsome  waistcoat,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  The 
late  Mr.  Topham  Beauderc,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  numour,  which  pleases  the  more  for 
seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  this  green-room  fimery,  as  related  by 
the  author  himself ;  "But,**  said  Johnson,  with 
sreat  gravity,  "  I  soon  laid  aside  my  gold-laced 
Eat,  lest  it  should  make  me  proud."  The  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  very  considera- 
ble, as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  never 
invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  present  writer 
was  intimate  with  Gorrick,  and  knew  Johnson 
to  be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Litch- 
field friend  7  Garrick's  answer  was  remarkable : 
"When  Johnson  writes  tragedy^  deeUunoHon 
roars,  and  p^srion  rieeju:  when  Shakspeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  hearf 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the 
effect  of  a  tedious  monotony :  but  in  the  life  of 
Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmariLS.  He 
was  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  litp 
tie  with  the  world.  He  followed  no  profession, 
transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known. 
His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  de- 

See  of  lustre  that  promised  a  triumph  over  all  his 
fficulties.  The  Life  of  Sava^  was  admired  as 
a  beautiful  and  instructive  piece  of  biography. 
The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to 
rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  Irene,  thouffh  uninterestinff  on  the  stage, 
was  universally  aomired  in  the  doset,  for  Uie 

Copriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the 
ngua^e,  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
composition.  His  fame  was  widely  difiliisod; 
and  ne  had  made  his  agreement  with  the  book- 
sellers for  his  English  Dictionary  at  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  a  part  of  which  was  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  was  a  certain 
fund  for  his  support,  without  being  obliged  to 
write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  pett^  supplies  of  the 
day.  Aocordiagly  ws  find  that,  la  17^,  Im  esta- 


blished a  club,  consisting  of  ten  in  iramber  at 
Horseman^s,  in  Ivy-Lane,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening.  This  is  Die  first  scene  of  social  life  to 
which  Johnson  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own 
house.  The  membera  of  this  little  sodety  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Charter-House;)  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant ;  Mr.  Payne,  a 
bookseller,  in  Patemoster-roWj  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  a  learned  young  man;  Dr.  Wm.  M'Ghie,  a 
Scotch  physician ;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  youn^ 
physician  ;  Dr.  Bathorst,  another  yoon^  physi- 
cian ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This  list  is  given 
b^  Sir  John,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  draw  a  spiteful  and  malevolent  cha- 
racter of  almost  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Dyer, 
whom  Sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  affection 
of  a  brother,  meets  with  the  harshest  treatment, 
because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  U  live  in  pemee 
wUh  ifumJbtiut,  and  m  a  temper  U  do  good  o§^ee»^ 
wot  the  moot  eesentiol  pari  of  our  dutg.  That  no- 
tion of  moral  goodness  gave  umbrage  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  drew  down  upon  the  memory  of 
his  friend  the  bitterest  imputations.  Mr.  D^er, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  throogk  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  discussion  of  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  critical  subjects;  in  those  conflicts, 
exercising  his  talents,  and,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, always  contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst  was  the  person  on  whom  Johnson  fixed 
his  afiection.  He  hardly  ever  spoke  of  him 
without  tean  in  his  eyes.  It  was  from  him,  who 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service  Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whoa^ 
on  account  of  his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  instituting  the  dab  n 
Ivy-Lane,  Johnson  had  protected  tne  RmnkUr, 
The  title  was  most  probably  suggested  1^  the 
Wanderer;  a  poem  wnich  he  mentions  with  the 
warmest  praise,  in  the  life  of  Savage.  With 
the  same  spirit  of  independence  with  which  he 
wished  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  writeu 
He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends; 
he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirdy  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  protection  o?  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, which  he  implored  in  a  solemn  form  oi 
prayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Having  formied  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  work 
that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  comitry, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be 
obtained  '*  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  oat  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  dtar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  a 

Having  invoked  the  special  protection  of  Hea- 
ven, and  by  that  act  of  piety  fortified  lus  mind, 
he  began  the  great  wora  of*^  the  RamUer.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  20th,  1750 ;  and  from  that  time  was  continued 
regularly  eveiy  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  wben  it  finally  d<Med,  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  1752.  As  it  began  with 
motives  of  piety,  so  it  appeara  that  the  same  reli- 
gious spirit  glowed  with  unabafing  ardour  to  the 
Mst  His  condusion  is :  ^  The  Essays  profess- 
edly serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any 
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•eoommodatioii  to  the  Ikentioufnesfl  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.  I  therefore  look  hack  on 
ihii  part  of  my  work  with  pleai are,  which  no 
nan  ahali  dimmish  or  anient  I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
01  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
tke  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
eoafidence  to  tnith.**  The  whole  number  of  Es- 
Mys  amoiiBted  to  two  hundred  and  eight  Ad- 
disoa*s,  in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number, 
batm»t  half  in  point  of  quantity:  Addison  was 
not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  days ;  he  could 
vatch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  genius,  and  send 
his  paper  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste  was 
•atisfied.  Johnson's  case  was  very  difierent 
He  wrote  singly  and  alone.  In  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  work  he  did  not  receive  more  Uian 
ten  eesajTS.  This  was  a  scanty  contribution. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situa- 
tion. **He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose 
on  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an 
attentioa  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an 
imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted 
with  anueties,  a  body  languishing^  with  disease: 
he  wiU  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  change  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dii^ 
foie  his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  sufier 
rodgnient  to  examine  or  reduce."  Of  this  excel- 
umt  prodoction,  the  number  sold  on  each  day 
Sd  not  amount  to  five  hundred :  of  course  the 
bookseller,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas  a 
week,  Sd  not  cany  on  a  successful  trade.  His 
geneiosity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
■tended ;  and  happily,  when  the  collection  ap- 
peared in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  John- 
son lived  to  see  his  labours  flourish  in  a  tenth 
eifitiofi.  His  nosterity,  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in 
faii  ufeome. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  after  the  Ram- 
bler vras  net  on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced  by  the 
aits  nf  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assistance, 
donig  a  temporary  delusion,  to  a  fraud  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.*  One 
Lander,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and  cha- 
neter  of  MHton.  His  reason  was,  because  the 
prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arca- 
dn,  was,  as  he  supposed,  msliciously  inserted 
bvthe  great  poet  m  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
Msilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  impiety 
on  the  memory  of  the  murclered  king.  Fired 
with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  Uie  profits 
of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  collected  from 
several  Latin  poete,  such  as  Masenius  the  Je- 
suit, Staphorstins  a  Dutoh  divine,  Beza,  and 
others,  all  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of 
resemblance  to  aifierent  places  in  the  Paradise 
Lost;  and  these  he  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  occasional 
interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eagerness  •  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  goilty  of  plagiarism  from  inferior 
modem  writers.  The  fraiid  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Lauder  collected  the  whole  into  a  volume, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  **  An  Essay 


*h  hM  aiaee  beea  paralleled,  in  the  cmo  of  tbt  SlMki< 
br  a  yet  SMTO  vilo 


on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost ;  dedicated  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While  the 
book  was  in  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  were 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  man  in  that  Society  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed 
to  make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was  beUeved, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  way  to  Johnson; 
who  is  represented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  not 
indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but  through 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in  the 
detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's  reputation 
would  safier  by  the  (uscovery.  More  malice  to 
a  deceased  fnend  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Hawkins  adds,  **  that  he  wished  well  to  the  ar- 
gument must  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitablv  was  written  by  him."  The  preface, 
it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Johnson,  and 
for  that  reason  is  inserted  in  this  edition.  But 
if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no 
longer  than  while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth. 
Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  pre- 
face. ^  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  the  ar- 
dour of  criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of 
rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  work :  a  view  of  the  fiibric  gradually 
rising^  perhaps  from  small  beginning,  till  its 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets 
sjparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  bow  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its 
founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  nature, 
or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embelfish  his 
own.**  These  were  the  motives  that  induced 
Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface :  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scho 
lar?  What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well  em- 
ployed in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
ana  instructive?  If  Lauder's  facts  were  realhr 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  small- 
est tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation? It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
vindicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  an 
iniudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Ano- 
ther writer,  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  calumny.  He  says,  "  It  can  hardlv 
be  doubted,  but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Mil- 
ton's politics  was  the  cause  of  that  alacrity  with 
which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  at> 
tack  on  our  ^reat  epic  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  assist  m  that  transaction."  These  words 
would  seem  to  describe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  an  express  declarsr- 
tion,  that  Johnson  was  unacquainted  unth  the  t«iw 
posture.  Dr.  Towers  adds,  "It  seems  to  have 
been  by  way  of  making  some  compensation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  he  had  in 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lanw 
Theatre,  1750,  on  the  performance  of  the  Masque 
of  ComuB^  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand 
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daughter.**  Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  firom  preju- 
dice ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  "  he  begets  a 
temperance,  to  give  it  smoothness."  lie  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  malignant  ar- 
tilices  practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript 
to  Johnson's  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  reheving  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  good. 
That  alacrity  showed  itself  again  in  the  letter 
pnnted  in  the  European  Magazine,  January, 
1785,  and  there  said  to  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  4th  April,  1750,  by 
which  the  public  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  pa3ring  a  just  regard  to  the  illus- 
tnous  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  *'  to  assist 
mdustrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distress, 
and  debilitated  hy  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  of^happiness  and  honour.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
treasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incompara- 
ble Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  tride,  in  a  rational  and  ele- 
gant entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the 
increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  Apnl  5,  when  Com  us 
will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  EUiza- 
beth  Foster,  jgrand-daughter  to  the  author,  and 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  his  family.  Jfola 
bene,  there  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  oc- 
casion, written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
rken  by  Mr.  Garrick.''  The  man  who  had 
B  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  grand-daughter, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal 
malice  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the 
malevolence  of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impostures 
of  Archibald  Bower,  were  fully  detected  by  the 
labours,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

— -**  Diniin  tju!  contudic  Hydram, 
NoUque  fiiUh  porienta  Ubore  Mbefif.** 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Milton  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Imposi- 
tions on  the  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Eaton  Constanttne,  Salop,"  was  not 

?ublishcd  till  the  year  1751.  In  that  work,  p. 
7,  Dr.  Douglas  savs,  "It  is  to  be  hoped,  naj^, 
it  is  expeetedj  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  wri- 
ter, whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  preface 
and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man  to 
vlume  himself  utitk  ki$  feathers,  who  appears  so 
little  to  have  deserved  his  assistance,  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world.*?  We 
have  here  a  contemporary  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  vde  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas?  John- 
son, whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth,  convinced  Lauder,  that  it  would 
be  more  for  hif  interest  to  foake  a  full  confwooo 


of  his  guilt,  than  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  he ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  recantation,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  which  Lauder 
signed,  and  pubUshed  in  the  year  1751.  That 
piece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
norrence  with  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to 
his  illustrious  friend  was  unwearied,  showed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  "  Remarks  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton,"  in  which  the  af&ir  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  witli  virulence,  and  a  po- 
etical scale  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1758^  (when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collection) 
was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deUbeiate 
malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage  with  at- 
tention, and  instantly  wrote  on  the  margin:  "  In 
the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent. 
Of  the  poetical  scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I 
am  not  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I 
had  quitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it"  As  a  critic 
and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  willing  to  receive 
what  numbers,  at  the  time,  believed  to  be  true 
information:  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
was  a  forgery,  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  author. 

In  March  1752,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  af- 
fliction in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  last  num 
ber  of  the  Rambler,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.  The  loss  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admira- 
ble periodical  essays.  It  appears  that  she  died 
on  the  28th  of  March :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  is 
called  her  Djring  Day.  She  was  buried  at 
Bromley,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 
Johnson  placed  a  Latin  inscription  on  her  tomb, 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  beauty.  With  the 
singularity  of  his  prayers  for  his  aeceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  world 
is  sufficiently  acquainted.  On  Easter-day,  22d 
April,  1764,  his  memorandum  says :  "  Thoimht 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty  ;  witn  my  eyes  full. 
Went  to  church.  After  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I 
did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful 
for  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  tlie 
day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  com- 
mends, as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  soul  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  he  per- 
severed to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  editor  of  the  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions, observes,  "  That  Johnson,  on  some  occa- 
sions, prays  that  the  Almighty  may  have  had  merqf 
on  his  wife  and  Mr.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposmg 
their  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  the 
Divine  Mind ;  and  by  consequence,  proving, 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  purgatory,  and 
no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead  that  could  im- 
peach the  sincenty  of  his  profession  as  a  Pro- 
testant" Mr.  Strahan  adds,  '*That,  in  praying 
for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson 
conformed  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained 
by  many  learned  members  of  the  Elstablished 
Cfhurch,  thou^  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admits  it 
If  where  the  tree  fatteth,  there  it  shdl  be ;  if  our 
i  state,  at  the  dose  of  life,  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
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■a  oblktionB  of  supentition. 

■dUods  tbia,  perhaps,  ia  one  of  me  msi  unnniim-  e«o  nunorra  [ 

ble,  and  moat  incident  te  a  ^ood  mind.     If  oui  bj  aubacnptioo. 

teanlnnaof  kindneiB  beinlPnw,  thoae,  whoni  niea,  and  incieued  herlilile  atock  Is  tbrea  hun- 

■ra  bare  rarered  and  lored,  dealbcannot  whollj  diwl  pounda.     That  fund,  wiih  Johnaon'i  pco- 

ndnde  rmn  our  ooDcem.     It  tatnie,  forlherea-  lection,  aupportod  her  througli  the  remauidar  at 

■oa  jnat  Bentjoned,  auch  eridencea  of  our  aur-  her  Ufe. 

nrinj  affection  maj  be  thought  ilt-judged  ;  but  Dating  the  two  Teara  in  which  the  RamUet 

Mtdj  tbej  are  generoua,  and  some  naloral  ten-  wai  earned  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  alow 

~    a  aupenitition,  which  thin  degreea.     In  May  ITSS,  having  ci 

,      ,       id  benCTolence."     Thea«  prayer  preparatory  to  hia  return  Trot 

eitiBcted  from  theRsi.Mr.  Sttahan'i  sorrow  to  the  dutie*  of  life,  he  reaumed  liia  grand 

'  they  are  not  a  liitl  jnstifieation,  are,  deaign,  aikd  went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  DOW< 

leaat,  a  beautitol  apidogy.     It  will  not  be  in>-  ever,    occasiDnal   aaaiatance  to    faii  riiend   Dr. 


originataa  in  piety  and  benevolence."     Thea«  pnyer  preparatory  to  hia  return  irom  teara  and 

■enlencea,  extracted  from  theRsi.Mr.  Sttahan'i  sorrow  to  the  dutie*  of  life,  he  ream      "  ' 

preface,  if  they  are  not  a  liitl  jnstifieation,  are,  deaign,  aikd  went  on  with  vigour, 

■tieaat,  a  beautitol  apidogy.     It  will  not  be  im-  ever,    occasiDnal   asaiatance  to    h 

pmpertoadd  what  Johnaon  himaelfhaa  said  on  Hawkaiwortb  in  the  Adventurer, 

die  anbjeet.     B«n^   asked    by   Mr.  Boawell,*  Boon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  asioo.     ooma 

what  he ibought  oTpunalory  aa  believed  by  the  of  the  moat  valuable  eaaajs  in  that  coUectioQ 

Homan  Calboliea?    ^^  answer  was,  "  It  la  a  were  from  the  pen  of  Johnaon.     The  Dictionair 

vciy  baimleaa  doctrine.     They  are  of  opinion,  was  completed  towarda  the  end  of  ITMj  am^ 

diat  the  ganeralily  of  mankind  are  neither  aoob-  Cave  being  then  no  more,  it  was  a  nmrlificatioa 

Minatety  wicked  aa  to  deserve  everlaating  po-  to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  lan- 

■Jafameat ;  nor  so  good  as  (o  merit  being  umit-  gyage,  that  his  old  fiiend  did  not  live  to  aee  th* 

tedintb  tMaodetjofbleaaedapiiits  ;  and,  there-  triumph  of  hia  labours.     In  May  UBS,  that 

Ibie,  that  God  ia  gracioualy  oieaaed  to  allow  a  great  work  was  nut         ~ 

niddJeatate,  when  they  may  be  purified  hj  eer-  airoua  that  it  ^oold  t  _ 

tain  degraea  of  auBerin^.     You  see  there  m  no-  lained  academical  honours  ;  and  Ibr  that  pur 


niddJeatate,  when  they  may  be  purified  by  eer-  airoua  that  it  ^oold  come  rromonewho  had  ab> 

_:_  J c  — ""----J.     You  see  there  m  no-  tained  academical  honours  ;  and  ibr  th"*  — 

IB;  aitd  if  it  beonce  ea-  poae  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Tbumaa  Whar 

Bouls  in  purgatory,  it  ia  tained  for  him,  in  the  preceding  month 


H  propar  la  pray  for  them,  as  for  our  biethren  niary,  a  diploma  for  a  master's  degroe  &om  tha 

arMwtUad  who  are  ^et  m  this  life."     This  waa  Univeraity  of  Oxford.     Gairick,  on  the  publi- 

t.  Jofanaon'a  giuaa  mto  futurity;  and  to  guess  cation  of  the  Dictionary,  wrote  the  fbllawiag 

'*' ^  -M,  that  man  can  do.     "  Shadows,  linea  ; 

darkiwss,  rest  upon  ib"  _  .. 

..    She  had  coDtiacted  a  Woald  <•>  alur  iha  boHi,  Oiwi  Uh  iword  to  ibi  pi^ 

with  Mrs.  Anna  WUliainS,  the  daugb-  Our  adib  m  Kill  pnlrr,  iciU  fn«ar  oar  BU. 

— cbarr  WiDiaaaa,  a  physician  of  emi-  !«""*>•?  ""Im  -^  tcluti,  ifci»|h  FiHckiica  mat 

toSom^WJea,  wtoU  devoted  more  c„  ,^  ^,^^  ^  ™„p.™d»L«»,.  N„'K 

n  thuty  yean  of  a  long  hie  to  tbe  atudv  of  the   LnibsBralir  ilHir  iMnia.iuHi  '    ' 

gitode,  and  waa  thon^t  to  have  made  g — '    "^^ -' 

adraacea   towards   that   important   diacoi 


Hia  letlan  l«  Lord  Halilax,  and  the  Lorda  of   [ 


nl  flbkkspure  and  HilUn,  Uka  foda  ia  Iht  Ifht, 


am  •»<«■  «  J-""  .«»..-*,   .iiu   u.c  .AHu.  y  m,„  pM  tkeir  obok  drusi  uid  nikMo  ti|tU. 

lbs  Adtmtalty,  paidj  corrected  and  partly  writ-  In  isiIih,  ipiMlH,  uhI  t>da  ■nald  ihcr  caps  1 

IH  by  Dr.  johnaon,  are  still  extant  in  the  handa  Tlwir  lubari  mrw  tHton  Ihrdu  ud  Pope. 

|/Mr.NkhoU.t    WethetjfindDr.WUliams,  ^i^^;f,::i':^^:Si1::^l^^^. 
m  the  eighty-third  year  oi  his  age,  Mating,  that 

be  had  prepared  an  inptrument,  which  might  be  ,    ,  ,  „  .■         ,       t, 

called  alt  e^me  or  miniature  of  the  ter^que-  "  "■  P*rl>ap^  nc«lless  to  mention^  that  Portr 

MSgloba,  Slowing,  with  the  assistance  of  I  Jiles  *"  *^"  number  of  the  French  acutemy,  at  tha 

conSructod  by  lumself,   the  vahationa  of  the  "me  when  then  Dielionary  waa  published  to  aet- 

Biagnetie  neetfle,  and  ascertaining  tbe  longitude  tie  Iheir  language.  .■        ..  . 

fcr  the   aafety^of  nav^ation.     It  app™,th.t        ■e-,r„Xl.t'^L^?7;i±!&^ 


this  achenie  had  been  rrferted'  to  Sir  I^  New-    pnbhcation,  the  late  Eari  of  Chesterfield 


?h: 


ton;bittlhat«.«tphUosopherexcusing  himself  S^^j'TSl^  «"  P«"?d'<^„  l»l«'  """l^Th" 
«.  ^ecotml  0f\i.  .avanceS  age.  all  ap^ieation.  W«U,  Sated  November  88,  «Hi  December  S, 
were  walaaa  tUl  ITSl,  whenOiB  lubiiw  was  re-  ""•  '"JT'f^  .'*",  P"^"  '^^  "  "npo""' .» 
Iwed,  by  order  ofLoid  Anson,  to  (V  Bradley,  7°^,.^^"  °'^'^,^yh  "ddreaaad  to  ha 
tbsoaebratod  profeswrofaatninomy.  H.sri-  l-o"lahipin  the  yew  If47,  is  there  mentioned  in 
pot  waa  unravourable,(  though  it  allowa  that  a  "™?  "  ">«  '"«''"'  P"™  i  and  this  was  under- 
ponderable  progress  had  been  made.  Dr.  ^^f*^' ",  *''  Ume,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  sob- 
Waiianu,  aftoTairhis  labour  and  expense,  died  ?"p8  »  dedicaaon  of  the  Dictionaiy  to  bunaelf. 
m  a  short  time  after,  a  melancholy  i^ie  of  Johnson  treawd  thi.  civility  with  isdam.  H» 
mrewuded  merit.  His  daughter  po«H^.aMi  an-  ""i  to  Garnck  and  others,  "I  have  sailed  ■ 
eimuDon  talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  ala-  ^"i™  P^*^^'  *°J'^f  ""^^  "'^  ""f"  '^  *• 
Crity  of  iniiid  that  made  her  conversation  agree-  EndijJi  language,  and  does  he  iww  aend  out  two 
able,  and  a™)  desirable.  To  relievo  anJ  ap  i^A-boats  to  tow  me  mto  harbour  7"  He  had 
^  "^         ^  said,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  that 


?;  Hx^.,  for  Not.  .od  D-.  ITffl.         ™We,  I  will  not  now  denade  it  by  the  mean- 
H'iibfws*briT8T,p.  iMl  aeia  of  dedication."    Such  a  man,  when  b«  bad 
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finiflbed  his  Dictionary,  **  not,"  as  he  says  him- 
aeir,  "  in  the  soft  obacuiities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in   sorrow,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the 


Great,"  was  not  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  lure 
thrown  out  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  lie  had  in 
vain  sought  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman ; 
and  his  pride,  exasperated  by  disappointment, 
drew  from  him  the  lollowing  letter,  dated  in  the 
month  of  February,  1755. 

^  To  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Cbestertield. 
"  Mt  Lord, 

**  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  propria* 
tiHTi  of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which 
my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public, 
were  written  by  vour  Lordship.  To  be  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little 
accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know 
not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

**  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
6r8t  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of 
your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish, 
that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vain' 
OMcur  de  la  terre  ;  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard 
tor  which  I  saw  the  world  contending.  But  I 
found  my  attendance  so  httle  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  sufier  me  to 
continue  it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 
of  pleasmg,  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scho- 
lar can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  n^ 
glected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  room,  or  was  re- 
pulsed from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have 
been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  pubUcation,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

'^The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  ^ew  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which 
ou  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
it  been  early,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart 
it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  ob- 
ligations where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or 
to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider 
me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence 
has  enablea  me  to  do  for  myself. 

''Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with 
80  Uttle  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  con- 
dude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  1  liave 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
wluch  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  mucn  ex- 
altation, 

My  Xjord,  yofirLordship*s  most  humble. 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

Samvbl  Jobmsoh." 


It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  Johntoa 
once  received  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sura 
of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
secret  had  never  transpired.  It  was  mean  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  meaner  to  give  it  It  may  be  ima^ 
gined,  that  for  Johnson^s  ferocity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  his  finances; 
and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  money  was  now  to  flow  in  upon  him. 
The  reverse  was  the  case.  For  his  subsistence, 
during  the  progress  of  the  woHl,  he  had  received 
at  dif^rent  times  the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and 
when  his  receipts  were  produced  to  him  at  a  ta- 
vern dinner,  given  by  the  booksellers,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  t«en  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards more  than  his  due.  The  author  of  a 
book,  called  Lexwhanes*  written  by  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and  purser  of  a  man 
of  war,  endeavoured  to  blast  his  laurels,  but  in 
vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Johnson  ne- 
ver rephed.  "Abuse,**  he  said,  "is  oflen  of 
service :  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an 
author  as  silence  :  his  name,  like  a  shuttlecock, 
must  be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground."  Lexiphanes  professed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  pleasant  manner  of  Lucian ;  but 
humour  was  not  the  talent  of  the  writer  of  Lexi- 
phanes. As  Dryden  says,  "  He  had  too  much 
norse-play  in  his  raillery.** 

It  was  in  the  sununer  of  1754,  that  the  pie* 
sent  writer  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son. The  cause  of  his  first  visit  is  related  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi  nearly  in  the  following  manner: 
"Mr.  Murphy  bemg  engaged  in  a  periodical 
paper,  the  Gray*s-Inn  Jounml,  was  at  a  fHend*8 
nouse  in  the  country,  and  not  being  disposed  to 
lose  pleasure  for  business,  wished  to  content  his 
bookseller  by  some  unstudied  essay.  He  there- 
fore took  up  a  French  Journal  LUUraire,  and 
translating  something  he  liked,  sent  it  away  to 
town.  Time,  however  discovered  that  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  English  without  acknow- 
ledgment Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  right  to  make  his  excuses  to  Dr.  Jonn- 
son.  He  went  next  day,  and  found  him  covered 
with  soot,  like  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  a  little 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  Al- 
chjrmist,  making  ather.  This  being  told  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  company,  *  Come,  come,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  *the  story  is  black  enough ;  but  it  was 
a  happv  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my  house.*** 
Afler  this  first  visit,  Uie  author  of  this  narrative 
by  degrees  grew  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first  striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from 
him,  was  in  a  few  days  afler  the  publication  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke*s  posthumous  works.  Mr. 
Garrick  asked  him,  "If  he  had  seen  them?** 
"Yes,  I  have  seen  them.**  "What  do  you 
think  of  them  7**  "  Think  of  them!**  He  made 
a  long  pause,  and  then  replied:  "Think  of 
them !  A  scoundrel  and  a  coward !  A  scoun- 
drel, who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  gun  against 
Christianity ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  afraid  of 
hearing  the  report  of  his  own  gun ;  but  left  half* 
a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  afler  his  deatk**  His  mind,  at  this  time 
stramed  and  over-laboured  by  constant  exertion. 


*Thu  work  wm   aot 
whea  Dr.  Johnaoa'i  DictSMaijr 
repuutMNi.    C. 
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Mlled  lor  an  interval  of  repoae  und  indolence.  To  Imm  whiin'n  ihr  Sa^,  <nt)i  Tlrt«  ftufbi, 

BuliDdoleoce  w»8  the  time  of  dinoet;  il  wu  WliaW-r.h,  Mu- of  moriU^omuughi.  ^^ 

Iben  lh»t  hii  apiriW,  nol  employed  ■brond.  Cum-  n^^X^^/^X'r^.uBt  wu^j'^'m. 

nd  with  tnwuil  tunlilitj  i^nst  hinuelf     His 

leflecUoDB  on  bis  own  life  anil  conduct  were  al-       rtmni'd  br  iw,  t' iripnr  Wth  bawnn, 

w»j»  HVeie:   and,  wiBting  to  be  immiculaM,  MorwiUi  liniiii>ci«18c«Ui»rci)»n»«. 

b.   de.t™y«i   hi.   own  pe«e    b,  unne«.™ty  5^! "' STr^'ClS?.' "^/ ™" 

•cmplea.     Ha  telli  lu,  that  wiien  ha  lurveyed  wheihrr  (ni  N.tur*.  oniSopiiKiMolil, 

Ma  past  life,  he  diicoiered  nothing  but  a  barren  riiu  cli]'  compaiindiiil  In  >  ruder  nouU ; 

•a««ortirae,  with  ■omodijordera  of  body,  and  Or  th.  ilow  ciirT.«,  loiiwinj  u  aiy  *™i, 

dinariiancei  of  mind,  vbij    near  to   madneae.  wh'«^  °iJ,"i',^'Vrom™  "CimbMi  (tow 

Hia  life,  he  uji,  from  hii  eubeat  youth,  wai  Vd  miaiu  varn  me.  ud  no  rapnirH  |low. 

waated  in  a  morning  bed ;  and  liia  reigning  nin  «  nund  like  ScalifFi'a,  niperloc  Mil), 

wia  a  gonnml  aluntshneu,  to  which  ha  was  al-  J°  griaf  coiUd  tmifm,  no  mkftnwH  ckiU. 

■aya  induied,  and  m  part  of  hit  life,  almost  h,  ^Ira'd  lo  ouit,  "Iwu  btil  Main  to  ri»  i 

compelled,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weaii-  rDmminoac*  niDrt  loihe  hnfhinircaafdtiT, 

DMiof  mind.     Thii  was  his  constitutional  ma-  *nd  t»- ihe  wonden  of th' Mhend  wajp. 

lady ;   deriTcd,  peihapa,  from  hia   father,   who  ^i^^^^^lZ-i^lT^^m^^ni. 

WU.al  times,    overcast  with  a  gloom   thai  bor-  for  blni  UiVbom  of  L^irninf'lrimm'd  Um  Siyi, 

dered  on  insanity.     When  to  this  it  la  added,  Vnd  rUUoai  graw  tmnauiou)  in  liU  pniH. 

that  Johnson,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  drew  up 

a  deKTiption  of  hia  infimutiea,  for  Dr.  Swinfen,       «)'  '"''fc'"J^'''fc"^  ""  ""  'S^'i'"' 

at  that  tune  an  eminent  physician  in  Staflbid-  i^ fL^iVtui  M^lMSrSu^Jini  dtoaw, 

ihire;  and  recuied  an  answer  to  his  leUei,  im-  ninrackoriiid*ka«,tlHilufKiili«ii. 

portiof,  that  the  symptoms  indicated  «  future  :«ro  gr««  oa  care,  aad  o'er  mr  icWni  boJa 

priration  of  reuon  ;  who  can  wonder  that  he  ^"^  Tji^''  C^u  *".  h^ 

waatnmbled  with  melancholy  and  dejection  of  i  "ee'k  uiaWiJighictaln'ftitoelal'baiiJ. 

•pirttT    An  apprehension  of  the  worat  calamity  Sui  mldnlfbi  clabL  >liere -ii  with  nous  coni^ln^ 

that  am  befiili  hnman  nature  hung  over  him  all  lVl"re  Comui  reveb,  ud  where  wioohuplre., 

the  rest  of  his  hfe,  UIec  iha  sword  of  the  tyrant  ^[J'^^i'^^'m  toMWur  lui^'kud. 

nnxBKled  over  his  gneA.     In  his  siilieth  year  But  8l«p  fnmAeM  »d  Mi ««  fc  «v  i 

he  had  a  mind  to  wnte  the  history  of  his  melan-  [  ninurn  aU  nlfhi.  uiil  drend  Uie  comlai  d*r. 

chalT:  but  be  desisted,  nol  knowing,  whether  KihJiurtrd,  lirrd,  I  throw  my  rjn  anwnd,- 

Poam,  however,  to  which  he  has  prenxed  isa  Languor  luccudL  tad  all  my  powsn  dacluis 

title,  maoi  r£ATTOH,  he  has  left  a  picture  of  if  Scionm  oprn  not  her  rLheB  vsio, 

huut^drawn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm  l*'J'^""""lfj' *"  ™'.'^' iV'^f"" ,,_ 

■  1i>im1,ucui  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Ho-  S,^  tr^V°B^"!;jl^rV^ 

giilh  or  Sir   Joshua  Reynolds.     The  learned  Eteawva  hia  marble,  and  bii  lEUiu  diea  i 

mder  win  find  the  original  Poem  in  this  yo-  With  naiure,  then,  no  breuliinf  lUiuo  il... 
hmM.  andil  is  hoped  Ihata  translation,  or  rather       „  .     . 

^       a  jriece  will  not  be  im-  ^^^5:1^1  f^',^'pZ^Xl™ 

IboaalDokunvbidnilean'd  wiUiiail  and  itriA^ 
That  brlfhl  rowanfora  nll-acud  Uln. 

KNOW   YOtJRSELP.  l™wn»*lf,»haeRr«,n'-fe.hl.lt^ 

BbooU  a  pale  (limmor  Ihroujk  Uie  fkioai  rf  al(hl. 


nv  9ealif«r,  wbols  reara  of  laboar  paat. 


crecpiac  toil  tha  coiik]  Denial  h  bar. 

•4  it.  snrafsd  ke  eri«t.  Heinn  nuianl  Id  itod 

b4rwt|iiryof  wardiUui  duDo'd  »ouid  know 


To  muca  inriorioua  eaae  old  afe  raaifn  T 

jiaut  iaifaailabourdrudremylifa  awayl 

Siich  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnaoo  Mt 
,  .     .  iG    I      la     0    1  "*  himself.     He  gives  the  prominent    feature* 

"tMfcrtVoodl^aihliimish.behaiior^oii"  ofl"*  character;  his  lassitude,  his  inorbid  m». 

Tea  well  Birhi  gratft  Iha  hsun  oflini'rlni;  pais,  lancholy,  his  love  of  fame,  his  dejection,  his  ta- 

Aad  Tiaw  jmir  le»ni«d  laboura  wiih  diadajn.  yg^  parties,  and  his  Wandering  reveries,  KocihI 

S.'i:^3SStffiSK£S*  j^.™.  ~..i..  .bo=t  ,hJb  ^  „..i,  ta. 

TwH  Tnari  oa  eagle  olnn  iluft  lu  KMr,  been  Written;  all  are  pamted  m  numature,  but 

A^  uidai  rolling  worlda  the  Sreai  FIni  Cmmt  «■    in  vlvid  colours,  by  his  own  hand.     His  idea  ot 
pteiei  _,  ,  ,_  writing  more  dietionaTies  was  not  merely  said 

I:lt?ta™^^n^.^  clin»  ,  in  ""«■     M'-  Hamilton,  who  was  al  that  tinw 

Raeori  tfieCiilab,  aba  propi  their  CoaniTT'acuuei  an  eminent  printer,  and  well   acquainted  with 

—     .      .  ._  ._,  _ .  -■  ■^La„|  Pj_  Johnson,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  • 

^ . . Commercial  ractionary,  and,  as  appears  by  th« 

receipts  in  his  possession,  was  paid  his  price  for 

»,'^^?'Miii?^°!a     'everal  sheets  ;  hut  he  soon  relinquished  the  na 

dertaking.    It  ii  probable  that  he  found  bimMlr 
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not  sufficiently  wetted,  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

He  waa  again  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
short  compositions  for  the  supply  ot  the  day. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  him 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand-writing,  which 
shows  the  distress  and  raelanchc4y  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  Rambler^  and 
finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
letter  is  direoed  to  Mr.  Richardson  (the  author 
of  Clarissa,)  and  is  as  follows : 

"Sir, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.  I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eigh- 
teen shillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  should 
have  received  the  neccemary  help  in  this  case,  is 
not  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tend  me 
this  sum,  I  will  very  eratefully  repay  you,  and 
add  it  to  all  former  obugationa. 
"I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Samuel  Johnson." 
*  Goafb'flqaars,  ifl  March.** 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
randum in  these  words:  "March  16,  1756, 
Sent  six  guineas.  Witness,  Wm.  Richardson.'* 
For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  en- 
try. To  his  firiend  in  distress  he  sentei^ht  shil- 
lings more  than  was  wanted.  Had  an  mddent 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  one  of  his  Romances, 
Richardson  would  have  known  bow  to  grace 
his  hero ;  but  in  fictitious  scenes,  generosity  costs 
the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several 
papers  to  a  periodical  Miscellany,  called  **  The 
yuiTOR,**  from  motives  which  are  hiMy  ho- 
nourable to  him,  a  compassionate  rmni  (or  the 
late  Mr.  Christopher  Smart  The  Criticism  on 
Pope's  Epitaphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  aflcr  he  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Manzine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  Newbeny,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  industry.  This  employ- 
ment engrossed  but  little  or  Johnson's  time 
He  resigned  liimself  to  indolence,  took  no  ner- 
cise,  rose  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authors  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oiucle,  and  he  nve  re- 
sponses in  the  chair  of  criticisuL  He  listened 
to  the  compUints,  the  schemes,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  "who." 
he  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  "  lived, 
nun  knew  net  how,  and  dUdohseurt,  nun  marked 
not  when/*  He  believed  that  he  could  give  a 
better  historv  of  Grub-street  than  any  man  liv- 
ing His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
visitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 
was  his  favourite  beverage:  and,  when  the  late 
Jonas  Hanway  pronounced  nis  anathema  a^nst 
the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his  ha- 
bitual practice,  declaring  himself"  in  that  article 
a  haitlened  sinner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his 
meals  with  the  infusion  of  that  fascinating  plant ; 
whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool :  who  with 
tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  wel- 
comed the  moniio^" 


The  proposal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspean^ 
which  bad  fomieriy  miscarried,  was  resuined  m 
the  year  1756.  llie  booksellers  readily  agreed 
to  his  terms ;  and  subscription-tickets  were  is- 
sued out  For  undertaking  this  work,  money, 
he  confessed. was  the  inciting  motive.  His  friends 
exerted  themselves  lo  promote  his  interest ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  en^ged  in  a  newperiodi- 
cal  production  called  "The  Idler."  The  first 
number  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1758; 
and  the  last,  April  5, 1760.  The  profiu  of  this 
work,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
supported  himself  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
1759  was  published  "  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys 
His  translation  of  Lobo's  voyage  to 


sinia.' 


Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  oouii- 
try  for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  RaetUn  CArifloff, 
the  General  of  SidUm  Segued,  mentioned  in  that 
work,  most  probably  suggested  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  to  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Litchfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  offices 
of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  was  tbea  near  her  dissolution ;  but  mo- 
ney was  necessary.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  booksel 
ler,  who  has  long  since  left  ofi*  business,  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  this 
supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litchfield ;  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  a  parent 
whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the  funeral, 
which,  as  appears  among  hia  memorandgms^ 
was  on  the  23d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench 
his  expenses.    He  gave  up  his  house  in  Qough 

Snare.  Mrs.  Wuliams  went  into  lodg^igs. 
e  retired  to  Gray's-Inn,  and  soon  removeoto 
chambers  in  the  Inner-Temple-lane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  ol 
literature.  Magni  eiat  nominis  umbra,  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  (the  father  of  Lord  St  Helens,  the 
present  minister  at  Madrid,)  a  man  distin- 
guished through  life  for  his  benevolence  and 
other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  City ;  but,  to 
his  ^reat  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by  pro- 
fession without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  wss  also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his  nouse,  Bosco- 
vich,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Rome,  and,  after 
publishing  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  a  Fellow  of  toe  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  conversation  at  first  was  mostly 
in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  aiid  a  professed  admirer  oi 
Boileau  and  la  Bruyere,  did  not  understand  its 
pronunciation,  nor  could  he  speak  it  himself 
with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  ready 
current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  with 
which  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what  be  called 
colloquial  barbarisms.  It  was  his  pride  to  speak 
his  best  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  wss  hb  native 
tongue.  One  sentence  his  writer  well  remem- 
bers.   Obsenring  that  FonteneUe  at  fint  op- 
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posed  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced 
It  afterwards,  his  words  were :  FonteneUuSj  rU 
faUar  in  extrem  aeructute^  fuU  tnmsfuga  ad 
castra  XeufUmiana. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson^s  life  which  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  difficulties.  Halcyon  aays  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  May  1762, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  si^ified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  EaH  of 
Bute  was  minister.  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business, 
bad  authority  to  mention  it  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson ;  but,  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  ana  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not 
know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  desired  the  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  studied 
ipproaches  the  message  was  disclosed.  Johnson 
Blade  a  long  pause :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended  ?  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  *'That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition."  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.  On 
the  following  day  I^rd  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  conversation 
that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer  W  Dr.  Johnson.  He  expressed  his 
tense  of*^  his  Majestv^s  bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highnr  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  nim  for  having  dipped  his 
pen  in  faction.  "No,  Sir,**  said  Lora  Bute, 
"it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  you  ever 
ihould.**  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that 
after  this  interview,  Johnson  was  oflen  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute  :  but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
refused  to  comply.  However  that  be,  Johnson 
iras  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.  The  writer  of^this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject  The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Chiswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers  ;  and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil'Societv, 
&en  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  "  Alas !  what 
can  he  do  upon  that  subject  ?"  said  Johnson  : 
"Aristotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puflendorf,  and 
Bnrlemaqui,  have  reaped  in  that  field  before 
him."  "He  will  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "in 
a  new  mannner."  "  A  new  manner !  Buck- 
inger  had  no  hands,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
with  his  toes  at  Charing-cross,  for  half-a-crown- 
ft-piece ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writing !" 
Dr.  Rose  replied,  "  If  that  will  not,  satis^  you, 
I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to 
be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  7" 
*The  Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  wrote  an  order  for 
your  pension."  "  There,  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
"you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  must 
iliow  whatever  praise  you  may  claim  for  hioL" 
waa  no  P^^^  of  Johnson's  character, 
(c) 


Being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  in- 
come, Johnson  lefl  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  once  more  became  master  of  a  house  in 
Johnson's-court,    Fleet-street     Dt.  Levet,  his 
friend  and  physician  in  ordinary,*  paid  his  daily 
visits  with  assiduity  ;  made  tea  all  the  morning, 
talked  what  he  luui  to  say,  and  did  not  expect 
an  answer.     Mrs.  Williams  had  her  apartment 
in  the  house,  and    entertained  her  benefacU»r 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.     Chemistrj 
was  part  of   Johnson's  amusement    For  this 
love    of    experimental    philosophy.   Sir   John 
Hawkins  thinks  an   apology  necessary.    He 
tells  us,  with  great  ^vity,  that  curiosity  was 
the  only  object  in  view ;    not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals.     To  enlarge  his 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  a 
Uterary  club.     This  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in    Gerard-street,    Soho,  on    every    Tuesday 
evening  through   the    year.       The    members 
were,  £»sides  himself,  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham   Beauclerk, 
Mr.   Langton,    Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  some  others.     Johnson's  affection  for 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  long  ao^uaintanccL 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist     He 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Garrick's, 
several  years  ago.     On  the  next  day  he  said,  "  I 
suppose.  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  coun- 
tryman.   Cum  talis  sit  utinam  MOSTxa   es- 
SET  ?"  From  that  time  his  constant  observation 
was,  "That  a  man  of  sense  could  qot  meet  Mr. 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  oeing  convinced  tnat  he  was 
the  first  man  in  England."    Johnson  felt  not 
only  kindness,   but  zeal    and  ardour    for  his 
friends.    He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.    He 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and 
particularly  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
the  mind  of  that  elegant  writer,  and  made  him 
impatient,  without  disguise,  of^  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  any  person  whatever.    Of  this  in* 
firmity,  which  marked  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gkve  a  remarkable  instance.    It  hap- 
pened that  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolas 
and  Goldsmith   to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which 
were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  or  near  the 
Haymarket     They  admired  the  curious  me- 
chanism by  which  the  puppets  were  made  to 
Walk  the  stage,  draw  a  cnair  to  the  table,  sit 
down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexterity,  that  "  though 
Nature's  joume^nnen  made  the  men,  they  imi- 
tated humanity"   to   the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.    The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.    Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  they 
had  seen ;  and  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  ad- 
miration, "How   the  httle  fellow  brandished 
his  spontoon !"    "  There   is    nothing   in   it," 
replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  impatience ; 
"  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can  do  it  as  well  my- 
self." 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  club, 
and  happy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johnson 
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gained  in  the  year  1765  another  resource,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  fix>m  the  solidtudea  of  life.     He  waa  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  related  the  fact,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.    The 
author  of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self-conffratulation, 
since  he  knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that 
time  soothed  Johnson^s  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.     The  subscribers  to 
bhakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
promised  edition.    To  acquit  himself  of  this  ob- 
ligation, he  went  to  work  unwillingly,  but  pro- 
ceed with  vigour.    In  the  month  of  October, 
1765,  Shakspeare  was  published;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.    Oxford,  in  eight  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  followed  the  example ;  and  till  then 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.    In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  *apid  d^* 
cline ;  and  that  morbid  melancholy  which  often 
cloudied  his  understandiiig,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  Rector  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue 
to  him  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streathaim ;  and  John- 
son from  that  time  became  a  constant  resident 
in  the  family.    He  went  occasionally  to  the  club 
in  Gerard-street;  but  his  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Streatham.    An  apartment  was  fitted 
vp  for  him,  and  the  hbrary  was  greatly  enlarged. 
Parties  were  constantly  invited  from  town ;  and 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elesant  table,  with 
•elect  and  poUshed  company.    Whatever  could 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
guest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  time 
10  the  end  of  Mr.  Tnrale*s  hfe.    Johnson  ac- 
companied the  fimiily  in  all  their  summer  excur- 
sions to  Brig^thelmstone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thiale  to  say,  that  a 
more  inj^[enuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possess- 
ed.   His  education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  ha^ 
bits  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  amiable  temper  reoom- 
nended  ms  conversation ;  and  the  soodness  of 
his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.    That  he 
was  the  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  his 
memory. 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers, 
or  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  en- 
tangled. A  single  inadent  of  that  kind  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with  a 
man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number 
of  frien<u  dined  with  Garnck  on  a  Christmas- 
day.  Foote  was  then  in  Ireland.  It  was  said 
at  table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes  (so 
Foote  was  called)  had  been  horse-wnipped  by  a 
Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the 
stage.  ''I  wonder,"  said  Garrick,  '*that  any 
man  should  show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ; 
he  has  a  patent  for  such  hberties ;  nobodr  ever 
thouffht  it  wcrth  hit  wkUe  to  aoarrel  with  him  in 
London.**  "  I  am  glad,"  saia  Johnson,  "  to  find 
that  the  num  it  rising  in  the  tocridJ*  The  ex- 
pression was  afterwards  reported  to  Foote; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  be  would  produce 
the  Catibm  rf  LiUntun  on  the  stag^  Being 
informed  of  tliit  teifOy  Joiiiiw  sent  word  to 


Foote,  "  That  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the 
reformation  of  vice,  he  would  step  from  the 
boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  before  the 
audience.**  Foote  knew  the  intrepidiQr  of  his 
antagonist,  and  abandoned  the  design.  No  iD- 
will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  sajr,  ''That,  for 
broad-faced  mirtL  Foote  had  not  his  ec^oal.** 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excited  the  curioaity  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  extraordinary  things  were  said. 
Accordingly,  the  Ubrarian  at  Boch  mgfaam-ho— e 
invited  Jwmson  to  see  that  elegant  coUectkMi  of 
books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  ci  what 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room; 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  anthor,  "If 
he  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more  «f  his 
compositions 7**  Johnson  answered,  ''That  ha 
thought  he  had  written  enoagfa."  "  And  I 
should  think  so  too,**  replied  his  Majesty,  "if 
you  had  not  written  so  well** 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  had  wriOen 
enough,  his  genius^  even  in  spite  of  bodily  slog* 
gishness,  could  not  lie  stiU.  In  1770  we  find 
him  entering  the  lists  as  a  pditieal  writer.  Tha 
flame  of  discord  that  blazed  throiLKhout  the  na> 
tion  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
final  determination  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected,  by  906  votes 
against  1 143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  Aseon* 
tent  To  aUajf  the  tumwh.  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished The  False  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piobb  infomis 
us,  "That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  her 
house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  WedneadaT 
niffht  and  twelve  on  Thursday  nig^"  This 
celerity  has  appeared  wonderful  to  many,  and 
some  have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  baw 
ever,  be  placed  within  the  bounds  of  prooabifity. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  there  are  dififerent 
methods  of  composition.  Virgil  was  used  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies;  and  it  was 
Pope's  ^nistom  to  wnte  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and  with  little  in- 
termediate use  of  the  pen^  form  and  polish  large 
masses  by  continued  meditation,  ana  write  their 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  opinion,  tb^ 
nave  completed  them.  This  last  was  Johnson's 
method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he 
had  well  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his 
mind  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  argument,  a.id 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  oflea 
thought  aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over  ta 
himself.  This  may  account  for  that  rapidi^ 
with  which,  in  ^neral,  he  despatched  his  sheets 
to  the  press,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a 
fiur  copy.  Whateyer  may  be  the  logic  or  elo- 
quence of  (he  False  Alarm,  the  House  of  Can^ 
mons  have  since  erased  the  resolotion  from  tbs 
Journals.  But  whether  they  have  not  left  ma* 
torials  for  a  future  controversy,  may  be  made  a 
qaestion. 

In  1771,  he  published  another  tract,  on  the 
subiect  of  Falkland  islands.  The  design  was 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain  for  an  island  tlirown  aside  from  human 
use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  weie 
famished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

At  tha  approach  of  tha  fmenl  tUctioa  m 
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177^  he  wiolA  %  iliort  diseome^  ealled  TIm 
Palniit ;  Dot  with  any  nmbie  application  to  Mr. 
Wilkca;  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject  the 
leaden  of  oppoeitiod,  who  called  themselvee  pa- 
tnotai  in  1775  heundertoolL  a  pamphlet  of 
Bore  iniportanoe,  namely,  Taxation  no  Tjrran- 
DT,  in  answer  to  the  Reaolutione  and  Adidreea 
of  the  Anmrioan  Congreas.  The  scope  of  the 
•rgonent  waa,  that  diataat  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  aaeenblies  a  legislature  of  their  own, 
were,  notwithetanding,  hable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
BiitHh  Parliament,  where  tbej  bad  neither 
peer*  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
echer.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  enlbrce  obedience.  "  When 
•a  Eagiiahnian,''  he  says,  **ia  told  that  the 
Amencana  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally 
eoosidert  how  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The 
event  has  shswn  how  maeh  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Aceonnt  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  t^rt"—  of  177^  in  company  with  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  was  not  published  till  some  time  in  the 
year  177&  This  book  has  been  variously  re- 
ecived;  by  some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  the 
aanative,  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  life 
and  msnnnra ;  by  others,  as  much  condemned, 
as  a  work  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scotch  na- 
Cioab  The  praise  was,  beyond  all  question, 
liiifly  dessrveo  ;  and  the  censure,  on  due  exami- 
wili  appear  hasty  and  ill-founded.  I'hat 
I  entertained  some  preiudices  against  the 
must  not  be  dissembled.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  BosweU  says,  "  that  he  thov^t  their  suc- 
cess in  Eqglaiid  exeeeded  their  proportion  of 
ical  aMiil,  wad  he  eouki  not  but  see  in  them  that 
nationality  which  no  liberal-minded  Scotsman 
will  deny."  The  author  of  these  memoirs  well 
remembeis^  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
"Have  yon  observed  the  difference  between 
jenr  owtf  «o«intry  impudence  and  Scotch  im- 
psdcDoe  ?**  The  answer  being  in  the  negative : 
'*Thsa  I  will  tell  you,**  said  Johnson.  "  The 
t^spnd«ir^  of  an  Irishman  is  the  impudence  of 
aly,  that  buses  about  you,  and  you  put  it 
away,  haft  A  returns  agam,  and  flutters  and 
liases  you.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  is 
tbs  inpodenoe  of  a  leech,  that  fixes,  and  sucks 
Mood.**  Upon  another  occasion,  this 
with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
in  Russel-street,  Covent-garden. 
running  to  him  almost  out  of  breath 
wiik  ioj :  "  The  Scots  gentleman  is  come,  Sir; 
kis  pnncipal  wish  is  to  see  you  ;  he  is  now  in 
tbe  back-pariour.**  '*Well,  well,  1*11  see  the 
■istkiinsn,"  said  Johnson.  He  walked  towards 
the  mon.  Mr.  Boswell  was  the  person.  This 
writer  followed  with  no  small  curiosity.  **I 
fiad,**  said  Mr.  Boswell,  **  that  I  am  come  to 
Loodoa  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  pre- 
iodiee  has  gone  forth  against  us  North  Britons ; 
Wwheo  f  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talking  to 
a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I 
cannot  kdp  emtUmg  /rim  SeotUnuU'  ''Sir,'* 
nid  Johosoo,  "no  mors  can  the  rest  of  your 

He  mKl  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate 
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him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland!    Being  a  cor* 
dial  well-wisher  to  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John* 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  reli- 
gion.    He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  Dissenters  of   Scotland  and  the 
Separatists  of  England.     To  the  former  he  im- 
puted no  disafiection,  no  want  of  loyalty.    Their 
soldiers  and  their  officers  had  shcKi  their  blood 
with  zeal  and  courage  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say,  were 
content  with  their  own  established  modes  of 
worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  present  age,  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  Church  of  England. 
I'his  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit ;   and 
therefore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  should  be  as  an  En- 
glishman to  him.     In  this,  surely,  there  was  no 
rancour,  no  malevolence.     The  Dissenters  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  dif 
ferent  light     Their  religion,  he  frequently  said. 
was  too  worldly,  too  political,  too  restless  ana 
ambitious.    The  doctrine  of  caskierin^  kings, 
and  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  a 
new  form  of  government,   which  lately  issued 
from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought  was,  under 
a  calm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.    He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  overturned  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican   Fanatics,  who 
would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  livings  and  all  the  parishes 
m  the  kingdom.    That  those  scenes  or  horror 
might  never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  Dr.  Jc^nson;  and  though  he   apprehended 
no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  his 
dislike  of  Calvinism  minted  sometimes  with 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easily 
broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved  and 
respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.     Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays,  were  subjects  of  his 
constant  praise.     Mr.    Boswell,  Dr.  Rose  of 
Chiswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among 
his  most  intimate  friends.    Many  others  might 
be  added  to  the  list    He  scorned  to  enter  S<x>t- 
land  as  a  Bpy  ;  though  Hawkins,  his  biographer, 
and  the  professing  defender  of  his  fame,  allow- 
ed himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  igno- 
ble character.   He  went  into  Scotland,  to  survey 
men  and   manners.     Antiquities,   fossils,  and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.     He 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  statiop  of 
Roman  camps,  or  the   spot  where  Galgacus 
fought  the  last  battle  for  public  liberty.     The 
people,  their  customs,  and  Uie  progress  of  liters^ 
ture  were  his  objects.    The  civilities  which  he 
received  in  the  course  of  his  tour  have  been  re- 
paid with  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  gene- 
rally, with  great  elegance  of  expression.    His 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  stated  the  fact    This,  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  re- 
sented by  his  countrjrmen  with  anger  inflamed  to 
rancour ;  but  he  admits  that  there  ore  few  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.    Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  he  saw  several  large  planCa- 
tnns  of  pine  pkaM  by  gentlemen  near  their 
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■eats ;  and  in  this  reepect  such  a  laudable  npirit 
prevails,  that,  m  another  half  century  it  never 
ahaJl  be  said,  **  To  sjty  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
are  you  ccnu,"  Johnson  could  not  wait  for  that 
half  century,  and  tlierefore  mentioned  things  as 
he  found  them.  If  in  any  thing  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apology  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  with  candour, 
^  That  he  may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of 
life,  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  famihar 
to  men  of  wider  survey,  and  more  varied  con- 
versation. Novelty  and  i^orancc  must  always 
be  reciprocal;  and  he  is  conscious  that  his 
thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  little." 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  John- 
son's inquiry  during  his  residence  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to  England, 
November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  his  head ;  but  the  cloud  never  burst,  and 
the  thunder  never  fell. — Ossian,  it  is  well  known, 
was  presented  to  the  public  as  a  translation 
from  the  Earte  ;  but  that  this  was  a  fraud,  John- 
son declared  without  hesitation.  **  The  Earsej" 
he  says,  *'  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a 
written  language.  I'he  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
were  more  cultivated.  In  Earse  there  was  not 
in  the  world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred 
vearsold.  Martin,  who  in  the  last  century  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Western  Islands,  men- 
tions Irishj  but  n^er  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be 
found  in  tlie  islands  in  his  time.  The  bards 
could  not  read ;  if  they  could,  they  might  proba- 
bly have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barbarian 
among  barbarians,  and,  knowing  nothing  him- 
fleli^  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more.  If 
there  is  a  manuscript  from  wliich  the  transla- 
tion was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written,  and 
where  is  it  ?  If  it  was  collected  from  oral  recita^ 
tion,  it  could  only  be  in  detached  parts  and  scat- 
tered fragments  ;  the  whole  is  too  lon|(  to  be  re- 
member^. W^ho  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form?**  For  these  and  such  hke  reasons,  John- 
son calls  the  whole  an  imposture.  He  adds, 
"  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  show  the 
original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  To 
revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  evi- 
dence, is  a  degree  of  insolence  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  stubborn  auda- 
city is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt"  This  reasoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight.  It  roused  the  re- 
sentment of  Mr.  Macphemon.  He  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  author;  and  Johnson  an- 
swered him  in  the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance. 
The  two  heroes  frownea  at  a  distance,  but  ne- 
ver came  to  action. 

In  the^ear  1777,  the  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd 
excited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
that  unhappy  man,  when  called  up  to  receive 
judgment  of  death ;  besides  {wo  petitions,  one 
to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  Queen :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Newgate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  iCeUy.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  the  first  night  It 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  vn- 
dow.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  raUied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
another,  his  answer  was,  "  When  they  come  to 
me  with  a  dying  Paraon,  mod  a  dead'Stay-map 


ker,  what  can  a  man  do  7**  We  come  now  to  the 
last  of  his  literarr  labours.  At  the  requect  of 
the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  The  first  publication  was  in  1779,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  a  memo- 
randum of  that  year  he  says,  some  time  in  March 
he  finished  the  Lives  oi  the  Poets,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  yet  working  with  vigour  and 
haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  they  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  That  the  history  of  so 
many  men,  who,  in  their  difierent  degrees,  noade 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not 
written  recently  afler  their  deaths,  seems  to  be 
an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  RepubUc 
of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  general 
looked  on  with  calm  indificrcnce,  and  sufiered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear?  No 
just  observer  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased?  Was  even  Envy  silent?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  agreed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sui^ 
vived,  the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  afler  ages.  If  tradition  told  us 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern; 
that  Shakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrup 
at  playhouse  doors;  that  Dryden  frequented 
Button's  Coflee-house ;  curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  the  best  part  of  her 
funcuon,  which  is  to  instruct  mankind  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  school  of  life.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  roll- 
ed away;  when  the  channels  of  information 
were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  little 
remained  besides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertaia 
tradition,  and  vague  report 

**  Nunc  eittt*  inTonnb  premit  et  deMfta  Vetutaa. 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  mv 
derstood  in  other  ages,  and  in  other  countries 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  record  the  Uves  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
RepubUc.  In  France  the  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Fontenelle,  D'Alembeit,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. They  have  embalmed  the  dead.  But 
It  is  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advan* 
tages,  even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dt.  Johnson. 
The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
hved  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the 
honour  done  to  their  country  by  their  Poets, 
their  Heroes,  and  their  Philosophers.  They 
had,  besides,  an  Academy  of  BelleS'Lettres,  where 
Genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  disserta- 
tions, which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca 
demy,  and  they  had  the  speeches  of  the  several 
members,  delivered  at  their  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Academician  did  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  pane- 
I  ^ric,  yet  being  pronounced  before  qualified 
judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  conduct  ano 
morals  of  the  deceased,  the  speaker  could  not, 
with  propriety,  wander  into  tne  ttgnoas  of  fie 
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tion.  The  truth  was  known,  before  it  was 
tdomed.  The  Academy  saw  the  marble  before 
the  artist  polished  it.  But  this  country  has  had 
no  Academy  of  Literature.  The  public  mind, 
for  centuries,  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and 
fcction  ;  fry  the  modnut  of  many  for  the  gmun  qf  a 
few;  by  civil  wars,  religious  dissensions,  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  won- 
der  that  oold  praise  has  been  ofien  the  only  re- 
ward of  merit?  In  this  country  Doctor  Nathaniel 
Uodgee,  who,  hke  the  good  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
drew  purer  kretUh  amidst  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
continued  in  the  city,  administering  medical  as- 
sistance, was  sufiered,  as  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for  debt  in  a 
saoL  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought 
Uie  New  River  to  London  was  ruined  by  that 
noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Otway  died 
for  want  on  Tower  Hill;  Butler,  the  great  author 
oTHudibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the 
English  language,  was  left  to  languish  in  pover- 
ty, the  psirticulars  of  his  life  almost  unknown, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him  left  except  his  immor- 
tal poem.  Had  there  been  an  Academy  of  Lite^ 
ratnre,  the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  per- 
sons would  have  been  written  for  the  benent  of 
posterity.  Swift,  it  seems,  had  the  idea  of  such 
an  institution,  and  proposed  it  to  Lord  Oxford ; 
but  Whiff  and  Tory  were  more  important  objects. 
It  is  needlese  to  dissemble  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  Life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  the  inutility 
ef  such  a  project  "  In  this  country,*'  he  says, 
**  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  it 
would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
would  endure  the  least  disgust  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  as- 
sembly."  To  this  it  ma^  be  sufficient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  Rojal  Society  has  not  been  dis- 
solved by  sullen  disgust ;  and  the  modern  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House  has  already  performed 
mucn,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity  is  not 
ncccnearT  to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  contra- 
ty,  by  (ufl^rence  of  opinions,  and  collision  of 
sentiment,  the  cause  of  literature  would  thrive 
and  flourish.  The  true  principles  of  criticism, 
the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  investigation  of 
antiquities,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  might 
occasion  a  clash  of  opinion ;  but  in  that  conten- 
tion. Truth  would  receive  illustration,  and  the 
essays  of  the  several  members  would  supply  the 
■lemoirs  of  the  Academy.  ''But,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  *'  suppose  the  philological  decree  made 
and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority? 
In  absolute  government  tliere  is  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How 
little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  needs  not  be 
told.  The  edicts  of  an  English  Academy  would 
probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  may 
be  sure  to  disobey  them.  The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  there- 
fore nothing  is  left,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticise  himself."  This  surely  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best  writers  that 
every  man  settles  for  himself  his  plan  of  legiti- 
vuUe  composition ;  and  since  the  authority  of 
•aperior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority, 
Uneh  tiie  individMl  obuina,  would  not  be  1< — 


ened  by  an  association  with  others  of  distin- 
guished ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  an  Academy  of  Literature  would  be  an 
establishment  highly  useful,  and  an  honour  to 
Literature.  In  such  an  institution  profitable 
places  would  not  be  wanted.  Vatis  ovonu  haud 
faciU  est  aninuu;  and  the  minister,  who  shall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  faction  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the  Maecenas  of 
letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  an  au- 
thor. Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  published  in  1778,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  Should  Biography  fall  again 
into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson 
to  look  back  through  a  century,  and  give  a  body 
Uncritical  and  moral  instruction.  In  April  1781, 
at  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  best  tell  that  melancholy  event 
*'  On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  April,  was  buried 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4th,  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think, 
on  Wednesdav  morning  he  expired.  I  feh  al- 
most the  last  nutter  of  lus  pulse,  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell!  may  God, 
that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  before 
his  death.  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose 
friendship  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts 
as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  ma 
heavy.  But  my  business  is  with  myself."  From 
the  close  of  his  last  work,  the  malady  that  per- 
secuted him  through  life,  came  upon  him  with 
alarming  severity,  and  his  constitution  declined 
apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired 
without  warning,  and  without  a  groan.  Events 
like  tliese  reminded  Johnson  of  his  own  mor- 
tality. He  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  Streatham,  to  the  7th  day  of  October  178S, 
when  having  first  composed  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  a  family  with  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  life,  he  removed  to  his  own  house  in  town. 
He  says  he  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
read  fortuitously  in  the  Qospel,  which  wa$  Ms 
parting  rue  of  the  lihrary.  The  merit  of  the  fa- 
mily is  manifested  by  the  sense  he  had  of  it,  and 
we  see  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
He  leaves  the  place  with  regret,  and  casta  a  Ht^ 
gering  look  behind. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  1783,  John- 
son had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  aflected  his 
speech  only.  H^  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  West- 
minster ;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
who  lived  at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brocklesby  ar- 
rived in  a  short  time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  Johnson  soon  recovered. 
During  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
visited  him,  and  found  him  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
son's Chymistry.  Articulating  w\&  difliculty, 
he  said,  "  From  this  book  he  who  knows  no- 
thing may  learn  a  great  deal;  and  he  who 
knows,  will  be  pleamd  to  find  his  knowledge 
recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing." In  the  month  of  Augifst  he  set  out  for 
Litchfield  on  a  visit  to  Mn.  Lucy  Povttr,  tha 
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daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  first  husband ;  and 
in  his  way  back  paid  his  respects  to  Dr.  Adams 
at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Williams  died  at  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  in  the  month  of  September,  durins 
his  absence.  This  was  another  shock  to  a  mind 
like  his,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  end 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  going  for\%'ara,  whoever  sat 
near  his  chair,  might  hear  him  repeating  from 
Shakspeare, 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  fo  we  know  not  where  { 
To  lie  in  cold  obetructioa  and  to  rot  { 
This  eenaible  warn  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  deligbted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  flooda 

And  from  Milton, 

Who  would  loee, 
For  fear  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being  7 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  he  was  lefl  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
black  servant,  to  soothe  his  anxious  moments. 
In  November  1783,  he  was  swelled  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  with 
that  benevolence  with  which  he  always  assists 
hiB  friends,  paid  his  visits  with  assiduity.  The 
medicines  prescribed  were  so  ellicacious,  that  in 
a  few  days  Johnson,  while  he  was  offering  up 
hk  prayers  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  discharged  twenty  pints 
of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  his  droiMy,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  ot  his  constitu- 
tion was  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  his  friends,  he  established  a 
eooversation  club,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  to  serve  a  man  whom  he  had 
known  in  Mr.  Thrale's  household  for  many 
years,  the  place  was  fixed  at  his  house  in  Essex- 
street,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  tlie  malig- 
nant remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  this  sub- 
ject, were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Profess- 
ing to  be  Johnson*s  friend,  that  biographer  has 
raised  more  objections  to  his  character,  than  all 
the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  bitterness  that  ptU  rancour*  ih  the 
vessel  of  kis  peace.  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase.  Goodness  of  heart, 
wkUh  memns  Httle  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  He  should  have  known  that  kind  af- 
fections are  the  essence  of  virtue :  they  are  the 
will  of  God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  moral  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  afittctions  are 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  author,  but  to  his 
writinffs.  He  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold 
scent  Hir  opporttmitiestobark  and  snarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize ;  but  Goodness  of 
Heart,  or,  to  use  that  poUter  phrase,  the  virtue 
0f  a  hone  or  a  dogy  would  redound  more  to  his 
honomr.  But  Sir  John  is  no  more :  our  business 
is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
were  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents, 
and  tbeir  Uteratnre.  They  attended  with  punc- 
tulity  till  about  Midwynmer  1784^  when,  with 


some  appearance  of  health,  Johnson  went  into 
Derbyshire,  and  thence  to  Litchfield.  While  he 
was  in  that  part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in  town 
were  labouring  for  his  benefit  The  air  of  a 
more  southern  climate  they  thought  might  pro- 
long a  valuable  hfe.  But  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  traveUing  valetu- 
dinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  had 
saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Boeweil 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  to  solicit 
the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor.  With  Lord 
Thurlow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  Johnson  was 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"  Thurlow  is  a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that 
I  never  knew  I  was  to  meet  him,  but—I  was  go- 
ing to  sav»  I  was  afraid,  but  that  would  not  bo 
true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  man  ;  but  I 
never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  Thurlow,  but  I 
knew  I  had  something  to  encounter."  The 
Chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  Johnson's 
case;  but  without  success.  To  protract  if  pos- 
sible the  days  of  a  man  whom  he  respectecL  ho 
offered  to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Litchfield^ 
Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"My  Lord, 

"  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observatioii 
of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's 
offer  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  grati- 
tude. Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should 
ffladly  receive  if  my  condition  made  it  necessary; 
for  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleaseo  God  to 
restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortmio 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  fixxn 
myself  the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claink 
My  journey  to  the  continent,  though  I  once 
thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encou- 
raged by  my  physicians;  and  I  was  very  desirous 
that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  it  by  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  an  event  very  imcertain  ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  willing ;  if 
much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able  to  migrate. 
Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  ray 
knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  you  were 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hopes,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been  scarce  a  disappointment;  and  fiom 
your  Lordship's  kindness  I  have  received  a  be- 
nefit which  only  men  Uke  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  mUd  carior^  vnth  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  merit 
I  am,  mv  Lord, 
YourXtordship's  most  obliged, 

most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Samubl  John  toy. 
"  SepU  1784.'' 

We  have  in  this  instance  the  exertk>n  of  two 
congenial  minds:  one,  with  a  generous  impulse 
relieving  merit  in  distress ;  and  the  other,  by 
gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mind  is 
not  confined  to  greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby was  not  content  to  assist  with  his  medical 
art ;  he  resolved  to  ndnisUr  to  his  patient's  tutiu^ 
and  fbtdt  frtm  ku  sMsisry  ^  mttmo  which  tbe 
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kte  refusal  iirom  a  hi^  auarter  might  occasion. 
To  enable  him  to  nait  the  south  of  France  in 
punuit  of  health,  he  ofiered  from  his  own  funds 
an  annintjT  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
qosrterly.  This  was  a  tweet  oblwUnu  antidote. 
bat  it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  proposal,  however,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal 
Mntiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social 
viitues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  corresponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
inteUigent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
line,  and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  desir- 
ous to  contribute  aJl  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
vancemeat  of  science  and  usefid  knowledge.  He 
nya,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  datedLitch- 
find,  October  90,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information. 
He  adds,  "  At  Ashbume,  where  I  had  very  lit> 
tie  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bow- 
yer's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contempoiary  his- 
tonr,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  8<imf  of  his 
old  fiiendfl.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.  You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I 
have  nude  very  little  progress  m  recovery.  I 
am  veiy  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope.** 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16ch  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dropsy  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent 
ioiveon.  Eternity  presented  to  his  mind  an 
awnd  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
eB4Ml  the  comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent 
life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
ntisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful^  insomuch  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
eoorse  oif  his  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia  ; 
and  to  eompose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  famer, 
bis  mother,  and  his  brotner  Nathaniel.  He 
meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour 
was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  that  stuck 
to  bis  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
be  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols: 

••Sia, 

**  T«K  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mean- 
ins,  I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign 
all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  thar  proper  Authors,  at  the  request  of  Su* 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand, 
bdnff  wining  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
shoud  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
leeeive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
teri^. 

''I  raeominand  to  you  to  prasenr«  this  scrap 


of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton*s  own 

hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,*  that  the 

veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

** lam.  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
Dee. «,  1784. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Numidiains, 
Mauritinians,  Gaetulians,  Garamantes,  Mela- 
no-G»tulians,  Nigrits,   C3nrenaica,  Marma- 
rica.  Regie  Syrtica,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls, Indians,  Chinese,  Dissertation   on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the  In 
dependency  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 
immediately  following.     By  M.  Sale. 
K  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr. 

Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.   By 

Mr.  r  Salmanazar. 
Xenophon^s  Retreat    By  the  same. 
History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantino- 

politan  Empire.    By  Dr.  CampbelL 
History  of  the  Romans.     By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec  7,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
quested to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  with  a  professed  mtention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  parti- 
ticular  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  ffood- 
ness  of  Johnson^s  heart,  that  he  then  declared, 
that  *'  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction: 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
conception  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
world,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  ima- 
gination.** He  added,  **  that  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  equal  velodtj. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  m  an  hour," 
he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  effort ;  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day,  including  a  part  of 
the  night" 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked, 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the  printer, 
were  livin|r.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Channg-Cross  was  Faden's  son,  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of^ 
his  father  near  thirty  years  ago ;  be  so  good  as 
to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me." 


*  It  if  there  deposited.    J.  N. 

t  Before  thia  authentic  communication,  Mr.  Nichob  had 
^ven,  in  the  Tolnme  of  the  Gentleman*!  Maf  asina  for 
1781,  p.  370,  the  following  account  of  the  Univeraal  Hia- 
torr.  The  propoials  were  published  October  6,  1739, 
and  the  author*  of  the  first  seven  rolumet  wera. 

Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran  —II.  Oaorfs 
Pkalmanazar. — III.  George  Psalmanazar,  Archibald  Bow- 
er, Captain  Shelvock,  Dr.  Campbell — IV.  The  tame  as 
vol.  III.— V.  Mr.  Bower.— VI.  Mr.  Bower,  Rev.  John 
SwiBfeDO.— Vn.  Mr.  Swialon,  Mr. 
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Wishing  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  every 
obligation,  Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of 
ten  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, at  his  house  in  Bedford-Row,  with  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
his  last. 

Mr.  Sastress  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illness.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out.  Jam  moritu- 
Rus!  But  the  love  of  life  was  still  an  active 
principle.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
dropsy,  he  conceived  that  by  incisions  in  ^ 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cruw- 
fll^k  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  consequence ;  but,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  surface.  John- 
son cried  out,  **  Deeper,  deeper !  I  want  length 
of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  do  not  ralue.*' 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  which,  after  a  few 
legacies,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
Uack  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
tor by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst. 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strength  of  religion 
prevailed  a^nst  the  infirmity  of  nature ;  and 
liis  foreboding  dr^id  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
aided  into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  December  (the  last  of  his  exist- 
ence on  this  side  the  grave,)  the  desire  of  life 
returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence.  He 
still  imagined,  that,  by  puncturing  his  legs  re- 
lief might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  mom- 
tng  he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  two  afler  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  expired 
without  a  groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  friends,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and 
dose  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

Samuel  Jobnson,  IX.  D. 

obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

JEtatis  suae  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  scenes  of  hfe,  and  the  literary  labours 
m  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged,  we  may  be 
able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Johnson  stands  displayed  in 
open  daylight  Nothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  he  said  is  known ;  and  without  al- 
lowing him  the  usual  privilege  of  hazarding 
•eiitimentB^  and  advancuig  positiopsi  for  mere 


amusement,  or  the  pleasure  of  discussion,  Cri* 
ticism  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable 
for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously  thought. 
His  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  discovers 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart 
of  the  man,  with  all  his  inward  consciousness. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  hfe,  nor  in 
his  secret  recesses,  has  any  one  vice  been  disco- 
vered. We  see  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his 
life,  and  severely  censuring  himself  lor  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,  rendered  impracticable. 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  through  the 
day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and 
to  the  last,  amidst  paroxysms  and  remissions  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  resolutions 
to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  his  scruples  may 
be  called  weaknesses ;  but  they  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  and  most  excellent 
man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  large  and 
unwieldy.  His  nerves  were  afiected  by  that 
disorder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  was 
presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  head  shook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that 
his  legs  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.  He  would  sometimes  of  his  own 
accord  do  things  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ed modes  of  behaviour.  Sitting  at  table  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted 
herself  to  circulate  the  subscription  for  Shak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till  with  a  smile 
she  asked,  **  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when 
he  has  done  with  it?"  The  exteriors  of  polite- 
ness did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  tnat  d- 
vihty  which  process,  or  ought  to  proceed,  from 
the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid 
melancholy  had  an  effect  on  his  temper;  his 
passions  were  irritable ;  and  the  pride  of^sdence, 
as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independent  spirit,  in- 
flamed him  on  some  occasions  above  all  bounds 
of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the  shade  of 
academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  dedsions  to  his  friends 
and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner, 
which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally 
loud,  and  oflen  overstretched.  Metaphysical 
discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of  religion, 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  General  history  had  little  of  his  regard. 
Biography  was  his  delight  The  proper  ttuSy  of 
ma^cmd  u  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic 
war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the  person  that  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  logician ;  one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  logic  are  said  to  be  of 
use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  argumentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  nor  with  such  acute  discernment 
A  fallacy  could  not  stand  before  him ;  it  was 
sure  to  be  refuted  by  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  almost 
uneoualled.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  place  the  argument  of  his  adversary  in  a  In 


*  On  tlM  mibjaet  of  volunury  pwiaiic*,  ■«•  the  Ran 
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dicTOus  light,  one  wms  almoflt  inclined  to  think 
ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  He  Waa  surprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  was  certainly  true,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  wit  and  humour  were  his  shin- 
ine  talents.  T  he  often  argued  for  the  sake 
oftriumph  over  his  adversary,  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled. Dr.  Rose,  of  C  his  wick,  has  been 
heard  to  tell  of  a  fnend  of  his,  who  thanked  him 
for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  had 
been  convinced,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute, 
that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  embraced  as  a 
settled  truth,  was  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
This  being  reported  to  Johnson,  "Nay,"  said 
he,  "do  notlet  tiim  be  thankful,  for  he  was  right, 
and  I  was  wron^."  Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in 
the  ring  at  Snuthfield,  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of 
disputants,  was  determined  neither  to  be  throion 
nor  conquered.  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety, 
s^f'govcmment,  or  the  conunand  of  his  pas- 
sions in  conversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  his  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought 
the  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  been 
known  to  break  out  with  violence,  and  even  fe- 
rocity. When  the  fray  was  over,  he  generally 
softened  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating 
measures,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be 
left  rankling  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  Of 
this  defect  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious.  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  "Poor  Baretti ! 
do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
will  be  sufficient  He  means  only  to  be  frank 
and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
you  say  a  litUe  wise.  To  be  frank,  he  thinks, 
IS  to  be  cynical ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be 
rude.  Forpive  him,  dearest  lady,  «the  rather, 
because  oi  his  misbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
after a  better  example."  For  his  own  intolerant 
and  overbearing  spirit  he  apologized  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  had  done  some  ^ood ;  obscenity  and 
impiety  M'ere  repressed  in  his  company. 

ft  was  late  in  4ife  before  he  haa  the  habit  of 
mixing,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  polite 
company.  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  saw  a  constant 
succession  of  well-accomplished  visitors.  In 
that  society  he  began  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  hjs  own  character.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  models  before  him.  .  He  aimed  at  what 
has  been  called  by  Swift  the  lesser  inoraHs,  and  by 
Cicero  ndrwres  virtutes.  His  endeavour,  though 
new  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Men  were  glad  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  communicative  on  equal  terms  and  recipro- 
cal complaisance.  The  time  was  then  expect- 
ed when  he  was  to  cease  bohig  what  George 
Garrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
him  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  "  A 
TREMENDOUS  Companion."  He  certainly  wished 
to  be  polite,  and  even  thought  himself  so ;  but 
his  civility  still  retained  something  uncouth  and 
harsh.  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the 
endeavour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured 
even  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  pur- 
those  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in 
the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there 
ire  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  Dr. 
Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  the  name 
of  vice.  From  his  attainments  in  literature 
grew'  the  pride  of  knowledge ;  and  from  his  pow- 
tn  of  reatoningf  the  Iov<e  of  disputation  and  the 
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vainglory  of  superior  vigour.  His  piety,  in 
some  instances,  bordered  on  superstition.  He 
was  wiUing  to  believe  in  preternatural  agency, 
and  thou^t  it  not  more  strange  that  there 
should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  held  him  in  sus- 
pense. "  Second  sight,"  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us, 
"  is  a  power  of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancy  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mino.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future 
day.  In  J  771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  a 
boat  at  sea  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and,  being 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  started  up,  ana 
said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  he  had  seen 
them  pass  before  him  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  locks.  The  event  corresponded  with 
his  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,"  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  a  distempered  imagination, 
clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impression 
on  the  spirits ;  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures 
while  they  lie  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject.  He  wished 
for  some  positive  proof  of  communications  with 
another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  yet  was  tinctured  with 
particular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  so 
much  that  he  began  to  wish  him  not  a  Presby- 
terian. To  that  body  of  Dissenters  his  zeal  for 
the  Established  Church  made  him  in  some  de- 
gree an  adversary  ;  and  his  attachment  to  a 
mixed  and  limited  Monarchy  led  him  to  declare 
open  war  against  what  he  called  a  sullen  Re- 
publican. He  would  rather  praise  a  man  of 
Oxford  than  of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were  the 
shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  certain  party-writers  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  consists  in  • 
just  confonnity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dili- 
(Tent  in  the  discharge  of  those  essential  duties  7 
His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  1738  ;  he  con- 
tinued those  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him 
scrutinizing  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
his  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevolence, 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  happi- 
ness. Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  nis 
friendships?  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
real  affection  between  him  and  Garrick.  On 
tlie  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  some  cor- 
rosions of  jealousy.  The?  character  of  Pros- 
PERO,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  200,  was,  beyond  all 
question,  occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentatious 
aisplay  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was 
surely  fair  to  take  from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a 
moral  essay  ;  and  though  no  more  was  intended, 
Garrick,  we  arc  told,  remembered  it  with  unea 
siness.  He  was  also  hurt  that  his  Litchfield 
friend  did  not  think  so  highly  of  his  dramatic 
art  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  wai^ 
Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as  tbey  roM 
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and  chased  one  another  in  the  varied  features 
of  that  expressive  face ;  and  by  his  own  manner 
of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonderfully  im- 
pressive, ne  plainly  showed  that  he  thought 
there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  mea- 
sured cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  being  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  the  side  of 
the  scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear: 
when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  he  said, 
*'  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all  mv  feel- 
ings.** "Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "do  not 
talk  of  feelings.  Punch  has  no  feelings.**  This 
seems  to  have  been  his  settled  opinion ;  admi- 
rable as  Garrick*s  imitation  of  nature  always 
was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimicry*  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and 
loved  Grarrick ;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that  he  deserved 
his  great  success,  because  on  all  applications 
for  uiarity  he  gave  more  than  was  asked.  Af* 
ter  Garrick*8  death  he  never  talked  of  him  with- 
out a  tear  in  his  eye.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  works  and  the  historian  of  his  hfe.*  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  fnend.  Numbers  are  still  living 
who  know  these  facts,  and  still  remember  with 

Satitude  the  friendship  which  he  showed  to 
em  with  unaltered  anection  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  humanity  and  generosity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  slender  income  were  unbounded. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sorrowful,  found  in  his  house  a  sure  re- 
treat A  strict  adherence  to  truth  he  considered 
as  a  sacred  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his 
story.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  intimately,  observed,  "  that  he  always 
tsiked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.** 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
man,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
conduct,  such  is  the  light  in  which  he  appears 
to  the  writer  of  this  essay.  The  folio win|^  lines 
of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  m  mi- 
niature. 

Jraeundior  t»t  pavlOt  mmms  uptnt  aeuHt 
Jfaribua  kormm  kominmm,  rideri  possit,  to  qm&d 
RuHieiM*  ttnuo  togA  dejbtit,  et  male  laxu$ 
Impede  eulceue k^et ;  mt  est bomue^MtwuUor vir 
Ifon  aliue  quiegmMm:  at  tibi  amicutt  ot  imgenium  iiyciu, 
Inculto  lolet  Aoc  mb  eorpore. 

"  Your  fHeod  is  p«nioaat6,  perhaps  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modom  wit. 
Hia  hair  ill-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  yon  love ;  yet  is  he  not  poesese'd 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bless'd  Y 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disfuise, 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies.** 

FEAifcis'  HoR.  Book.  L  Sat.  3. 

It  remains  to  jg;ivo  a  review  of  Johnson*s 
works ;  and  thir%  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the  reader. 


*  It  is  to  be  regrvtied  that  he  was  not  eacoaraged  ia 
this  undertaking.  Hie  assistaace,  however,  which  he 
fave  to  Davies,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Garrick,  has  been 
acknowledged  in  general  tenns  by  that  writer,  and  from 
Iha  avidaaee  of  style,  ^pp««n  to  kava  baea  very  coasida- 
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Like  Milton  and  Addison,  he  seems  to  have 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Those  compo- 
sitions show  that  he  was  an  early  scholar ;  but 
his  verses  have  not  the  grac^**^  ease  that  gave 
so  much  suavitv  to  the  poems  «  Addison.  The 
translation  of  the  Messiah  taoours  imder  two 
disadvantages ;  it  is  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope's  inimitable  performance,  and  afterwards 
with  the  PoUio  of  Virgil.  It  may  sppear  trifling 
to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in  the 
word  VirgOt  long  and  short  in  the  same  hne; 
Virgo,  Virgo  parit  But  the  translation  has 
great  merit,  and  some  admirable  lines.  In  the 
odes  there  is  a  sweet  flexibiUty,  particularly.  To 
liis  worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  himself  at 
the  theatre,  March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the  Isle 
of  Sky ;  and  that  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the  same 
place. 

His  English  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to 
think,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses, 
that  he  would  have  beien  the  rival  of  Pope.  His 
first  production  in  this  kind  was  London,  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  the  room  of 
ancient  manners.  I'he  author  had  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having 
the  skill  to  polish  liis  numbers,  he  became  a  sharp 
accuser  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the 
same  author.  Though  it  is  translated  by  Dry- 
den,  Johnson's  imitation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  I'he  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  and  has  an  inters 
mixture  of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  concerning 
the  object  pf  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The 
general  proposition  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  so 
Uttle  understood  by  mankind,  that  their  wishes 
when  granted  are  always  destructive.  This  is 
exemplified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  such  as 
riches,  state  preferment,  eloquence,  military  glo- 
ry, long  life,  and  the  advantages  of  form  and 
beauty.  Juvenal's  conclusioa  is  worthy  of  a 
Christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson's. 
"  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  judge 
what  is  fittest  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his  Cre- 
ator than  to  himself.  If  we  must  pray  for  spe- 
cial favour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  tliat  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  sufller- 
ings  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  soft 
repose  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can  give 
ourselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can 
make  us  happy.**  In  the  translation  the  zeal  of 
the  Christian  conspired  with  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  eclipsed. 
For  the  various  characters  in  the  original,  the 
reader  is  pleased,  in  the  English  poem,  to  meet 
with  Carainal  Wolsey,  Buckingham  stabbed  bv 
Felton,  Lord  Straflbrd,  Clarendon,  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes, 
Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson's  delight  in  biography  that  the 
name  of  Lydiat  is  callecTforth  from  obscurity.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  useless  to  tell,  tlmt  Lydiat 
was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Sealiger,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gehsts.  With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  tiie  prison 
of  Boeardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud, 
and  othen  paid  his  d«bu.   He  petitioned  ChariM 
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I.  to  be  sent  to  Ethio]na  to  procure  manuscripts. 
UaTiDg  spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bi- 
shops, he  was  plundered  by  the  Puritans,  and 
twice  carried  away  a  prisoner  from  his  rectory. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1(>46. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage 
m  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks ;  an  author 
highly  commended  in  the  Rambler,  No.  122. 
An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
first  Klmperorof  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  wliich 
the  fable  is  made  to  move.  The  substance  of 
the  story  is  shortly  this.  In  1453  Mahomet  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople,  and  having  reduced  the 
place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  (ireek,  whose 
name  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  em- 
brace the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  ^race  his 
throne.  Enraged  at  this  intended  marnage,  the 
Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
Elmperor.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Mahomet,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
^'catching  with  one  hand,"  as  KnoUes  relates  it, 
'*the  fair  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
drawing  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  the  j^eat  terror  of 
them  all ;  aud,^  having  so  done,  said  unto  tliem, 
>iow,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
able  to  bridle  his  aflections  or  not"  1  ne  story 
is  simple,  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  am- 
plify it  with  proper  episodes,  and  give  it  compli- 
cation and  variety.  The  catastrophe  is  changed, 
and  horror  gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But, 
afWr  all,  the  fable  is  coid  and  languid.  There 
is  not,  throug*iout  the  piece,  a  single  situation  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  raise  a  conflict  of  passions. 
The  diction  is  nervous,  rich,  and  elegant;  but 
splendid  language,  and  melodious  numbers,  will 
nake  a  tine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  senti- 
ments are  beautiful,  always  happily  expressed,  \ 
but  seldom  appropriated  to  the  character,  and 
generally  too  philosophic.  What  Johnson  has 
•aid  of  the  tragedy  ot  Cato  may  be  ap{3lied  to 
Irene :  '^  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  na- 
tural affections.  Nothing  excites  or  assuages 
•motion.  The  events  are  expected  without  soli- 
citude, and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor- 
row. Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  con- 
•ider  not  what  tnev  are  doing,  nor  what  they  are 
fuflering ;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  have 
to  say.  It  is  unaflecting  elegance,  and  chill  phi- 
losophy.'* The  following  speech,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of 
the  British  constitution,  has  been  often  selected 
from  the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Irene 
abounds : 

**  If  there  be  eny  land,  ■■  fane  report* 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and  aubject ; 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  throu^  each  member  of  th'  embodied  state ; 
Bare,  not  unconacioiu  of  the  mi|^hty  bleaeinf , 
Her  rrateful  aooa  ahine  bright  with  every  virtue  { 
I'otajnted  with  the  lust  of  Innovation ; 
Bare  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule, 
Uabroken  aa  the  aacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  limkM  the  jarring  elements  in  peace." 

These  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
>ears  ago  they  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
tpplaading  audiences ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  nie<a- 
sftyiiM  ancf  the  new  light*  of  certain  politicians, 
^  woiikl  gUdly  find  their  private  advantage 


in  the  disasters  of  their  country ;  a  race  of  men, 
quibuM  nvUa  ex  honesio  spes. 

The  prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  ele^ 
gance,  and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  literary 
pride  and  lolly  spirit  of  the  author.  The  epilogue, 
we  are  told  in  a  late  publication  was  wntten  by 
Sir  Wilham  Young.  This  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  append- 
ages to  a  dramatic  performance  are  not  assigned 
to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  person  of 
fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  the  epilogue  in  question  could  be 
transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the  worst 
jeu  (Ct$prit  that  ever  fell  from  Johnson^s  pen.* 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  disseitations,  would  lead  beyond  the 
intended  limits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  al- 
ways taught  his  readers  to  think.  The  life  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
model  of  tlie  biojE^aphical  style.  The  review  of 
the  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with  as- 
perity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  provoked 
from  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment, 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.    It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  reputa- 
tion which  wont  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
days.    The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essays 
was  not,  at  first  equal  to  their  merit.     They  had 
not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by 
variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  7 
The  wits  of  Cluecn  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
alone.      "A    stage-coach,"    says   Sir  Richard 
Steele, ''  must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whe- 
ther there  are  passengers  or  not."  So  it  was  with 
the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for 
two  years.     In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  es- 
says form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  observations  on 
Ufe  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and 
the  papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of  literature.     It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the 
author's  mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight 
or  ten,  coming  from  the  same  fountain-head,  no 
wonder  that  they  have  the  raciness  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.     Of  this   uniformity 
Johnson  was  sensible.    He  used  to  say,  that  if  he" 
had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the 
collection  would  have  been  more  miscellaneous, 
and  by  conseqtience  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.     This  he  used  to  illustrate 
by  repeating  two  beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own 
Ode  to  Cave,  or  Sylvanus  Urban; 

Noo  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  scveris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibtts  recreare  mentem. 

'  Tezente  nymphis  serta  I^ycoride, 
KosK  niborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immiata,  sic  Iris  refulget 
iKthereis  variata  fucis. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epilogue 
was  wriUen  by  Sir  William  Young.  See  BosweU's  Lifb 
of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  166—70. 8vo.  edit.  1804.  The  inter- 
nal evidence  that  it  is  not  John^et  'w  'n  t«rf  mnag,  part4- 
eolariy  in  the  Use  **  But  how  tt  »r«. '  cil 
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It  18  remarkable  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Kambicr.    His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  lime,  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  work,  as  he  grew  famiUar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  words,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned;  or  at  least 
would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
style.     And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  praised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.     Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
bead  of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
style.      Drydtn,  Tillotson,    and    Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.     Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope, 
with  more   correctness,  carried  our  language 
well  nigh  to  perfection.     Of  Addison,  Johnson 
was  used  to  say,  He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay 
Writers.     How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such 
elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved, 
unless  it  be  true  tliat  he  took  an  early  tincture 
from  the  writers  of  tlie  last  century,,  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.     Hence  tlie  peculiarities 
of  hia  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
unusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from  the 
learned    languages.     His  own  account  of  the 
matter  is,  "  When  common  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  car,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
ncation,  1  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  appl^nng  tliem  to  popular  ideas."     but  he  for- 
got the  observation  of  Dry  den :    If  too  many  Jo- 
reign  toortls  are  poured  in  up<m  im,  U  looks  as  if 
they  were  designed,  not  to  assist  the  nativiSy  but  to 
conquer  them.    There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
swell  of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness 
of  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  sound  of  the  words.     Determined  to  discard 
colloquial  barbarbm^  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  Addison.     He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  subject ;   and 
though  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox, 
he  may  be  fairly  called  an  Original  Thinker. 
His  reading  was  extensive.    He  treasured  in  his 
mind  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he 
added  to  it  from  his  own  meditation.    He  col- 
lected, qwB  reconderetj  auctaque  promeret.    Addi- 
son was  not  BO  profound  a  thinker.     He  was 
horn  to  write^  converse,  anjlive  with  ease;  and  he 
found  an  early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.    He  de- 
pended, however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than 
the  vigour  of  his  mind.    His  Latin  poetry  shows, 
that  he  relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  b(*autic8  of  tlie  Roman  class- 
ics ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  language, 
no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  style, 
which  has  been  so  justly  admired ;  simple,  yet 
elegant ;  adorned,  yet  never  overwrought ;  nch 
in  allusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous  ;  correct, 
without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength,  yet  always  musical    His  essays,  in 
general,  arc  on  the  surface  of  life  ;  if  ever  ori- 
ginal, it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.     Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.    Jolmson  had  a  fund  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it :  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  required. 
The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a^oong 
girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  ob- 
■ervation.     Addison  poweaaod  an   unclouded 


imagination,  alive  to  the  first  objects  of  natnrc 
and  of  art  He  reaches  the  sublime  without 
any  apparent  effort  When  he  tells  us,  **  If  we 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  planets  :  if  we  still  discover  new 
fitrmaments  and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  further 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether,  we  are 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  con- 
founded with  the  magnificence  and  immensity 
of  nature ;"  the  ease  with  which  this  passage 
rises  to  unaffected  grandeur,  is  the  secret  charm 
that  captivates  the  reader.  Johnson  is  always 
lofty  ;  ne  seems,  to  use  Dryden^s  phrase,  to  be 
o*er-irformed  with  meaning,  and  nis  words  do 
not  appear  to  himself  adequate  to  his  conception. 
He  moves  in  state,  and  his  periods  are  always 
harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Visions  of 
Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is  ne- 
ver the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  nimself.  If  we  except  the  Es- 
says on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addison 
cannot  be  called  a  philosophical  critic.  His  mo- 
ral Essays  are  beautiful :  but  in  that  provinoo 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  though  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  burthens 
of  mankind  (in  the  Spectator  No.  558)  M'as  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Johnson  said,  "  Topham  Beauclerk  naa 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  tiling  I  seem  to  labour.'* 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth :  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison  in 
sinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modestv  ;  John 
son  commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  se- 
renity talking  to  Venus : 

**  Vultu,  quo  ccBlum  tempesUteiqne  wrenat.** 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans :  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  nis  thunder,  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short  of 
ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarizing  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and  sono- 
rous periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Pope  has  said  of  Homer :  "  It  is  the  sentiment 
that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass  in 
the  furnace,  which  ^rows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.  In 
matters  of  taste  every  reader  will  choose  for 
himself.  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  he  instructs ;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic 
style,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for 
imitation. 

The  essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  assumed  character,  is  written  with  abated 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  ele- 
gance.   It  is  toe  Odytfey  after  the  Illiad.    In- 
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tense  thinking  would  not  become  the  Idler.  The 
first  number  presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an 
Idler,  and  from  that  character  no  deviation  could 
be  made.  Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  aus- 
tere manner,  and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still 
continues  his  lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  ad- 
rerts  to  common  occurrences,  and  is  oflen  con- 
tent with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  informs 
us,  that  twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution 
from  different  hands.  One  of  these.  No.  33,  is 
the  journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but 
as  Johnson,  beinc  himself  an  original  thinker, 
always  revolted  from  servile  imitation,  he  has 
printed  the  piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that 
the  journal  of  a  citizen  in  the  Upeetator  almost 
Meciuded  the  attempt  of  any  subsequent  writer. 
This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed,  afler 
observing,  that  the  author's  mother,  being  buried 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1 759,  there  is  an  admira^ 
ble  paper  occasioned  by  that  event,  on  Saturday 
the  S7th  of  the  same  month,  No.  41.  The  read- 
er, if  he  pleases,  may  compare  it  with  another 
fine  paper  in  the  Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  convic- 
tion that  rushes  on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dy- 
ing friend. 

**  Rasselas,**  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "  is  a 
specimen  of  our  language  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled ;  it  is  written  in  a  style  refined  to  a  degree 
cfimmaetdaU  purity^  and  displays  the  whole  force 
of  twrgid  eloquence.**  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
this  encomium.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  both 
elegant  and  sublime.  It  is  a  view  of  human  life, 
displayed,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy  colours. 
The  author's  natural  melancholy,  depressed,  at 
the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
mother,  darkened  the  picture.  A  tale,  that  should 
keep  curiosity  awake  by  the  artifice  of  unexpect- 
ed incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  preg- 
nant with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  will  find,  that  it  is  not  a 
course  of  adventures  that  invites  him  forward, 
bat  a  discuBsidti  of  interesting  questions  ;  Re- 
flections on  Human  life ,  the  History  of /m/oc,  the 
Man  of  Leamirig ;  a  Dissertation  upon  Poetry ; 
the  Character  of^a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who 
discourses  with  energy  on  the  govemrr'ent  of  the 
passions,  and  on  a  sudden,  when  Death  deprives 
kim  of  lus  daughter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  the  eloouence  that  adorned  them, 
yielding  to  the  stroke  of  affliction  with  all  the 
Tehemence  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  It  is  by  pic- 
tures of  Ufe,  and  profound  moral  reflection,  that 
expectation  is  engaged  and  gratified  throughout 
the  work.  The  History  of  the  Mad  Astronomer, 
who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he  possessed 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  sun 
pusea  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  his  direction,  re- 
presents in  striking  colours  the  sad  effect  of  a 
distempered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more 
tffecting  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  lived  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visitar 
don ;  from  one  who  says  emphatically,  "  Of  the 
imcertainties'  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dread- 
ful and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason."  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness, and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  ima|jfina- 
tion,  till  in  time  some  particular  train  of  ideas 
fixes  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs  con- 
stantly to  the  favourite  conception,  is  carried  on 
in  a  straia  of  aente  observation ;  but  it  leaves  us 
looiD  to  think  that  the  author  was  transcribing 


from  his  own  apprehensions.  The  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul  gives  us  all  that  pliiloso- 
phy  knows,  not  without  a  tincture  of  supersti  • 
tion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  humar 
pursuits  was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject 
that  employed  both  Johnson  and  Voltaire :  but 
Candide  is  the  work  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and 
Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  ex- 
hibits a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  world  has  known  the 
weeping  as  well  as  the  laughing  philosopher. 

Tne  Dictionary  does  not  properly  fall  withir 
the  province  of  this  essay.  The  prefsce,  how 
ever,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.  He  who  reads 
the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in- 
sensibility in  his  compopition  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work  itself,  though 
in  some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  m 
others  malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its 
fame,  still  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English 
Literature. 

Thoiif  h  storms  and  tampeite  thander  on  iu  brow. 
Ami  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  staads  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualifiedjbr  th  * 
office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  no  mar 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  otlice  which  he  nevet 
cordially  embraced.  The  public  expected  more 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perform ;  and  yet  his 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  sub- 
sequent commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One 
note  for  its  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  says ;  "  For  il 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  beins  a 
God-kissing  carrion."  In  this  Warburton  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  m/.  Hamlet,  he  says, 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  secret, 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philosophical  reasoning 
that  leaves  the  reader  in  astonishment  Johnson, 
with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fanciful  hypothesis, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emendation,  which  al- 
most sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author. 
The  general  observations  at  the  end  of  the  seve- 
ral plays,  and  the  preface  will  be  found  in  this 
edition.  The  former,  with  great  elegance  and 
precision,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  phi- 
losophical criticism. 

Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude 
for  his  pension,  or  the  solicitation  of  men  in 
power,  aid  not  support  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of 
language.  When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind^ 
the  virulence  of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  through- 
out the  kingdom,  Johnson  over-heated  his  mind ; 
but  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  littleness  of  spirit  that 
might  incline  him  to  advance  what  he  did  not 
think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  FoUe  Alarms 
though  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom concurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  John- 
son, having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  given,  with  great  humour,  and  no  less 
truth,  wba  may  be  ealled,  lAs  MrU,  jMrmliv*! 
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mii'edueaUcn  of  a  remonstrance.  On  the  subject 
of  Falkland's  islands,  the  tine  dissuasive  from  too 
hastily  involving  the  world  in  tlic  calamities  of 
war,  must  extort  applause  even  from  the  party 
that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  the  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet that  Johnson  offered  battle  to  Junius  ;  a 
writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  elegance  of  his 
style,  channed  every  reader,  though  his  object 
was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  faction. 
Junius  fought  in  the  dark ;  he  saw  his  enemy 
and  had  his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained 
safe  in  obscurity.  But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson, 
mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  The  keen  invective  wliich  he  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war 
between  two  combatants,  who  knew  the  use  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as 
eagerly  expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big 
Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  tield.  He  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as 
tne  man  in  the  matk  in  V^oltaire's  History. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such 
as  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  au- 
thor did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  Antiquary',  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  from  tlie  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
nor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measure  a  degree, 
and  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve- 
ral islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  informa- 
tion, expected  what  was  never  intended.  In 
every  work  regard  the  writer'e  end.  Johnson  went 
to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
proffress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
art^iUy  blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
wish,  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  that 
to  travel^  and  to  tell  his  travels ,  had  been  more  of  his 
eimptoyment. 

As  to  Johnson*s  Parliamentary  Debates,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  this  place. 
They  are  collected  in  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which 
runs  through  the  several  speeches  is  sufliciently 
known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more 
yolumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  set  of  Sermons 
left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses into  the  world,  has  not  given  them  as 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could 
say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  he  left  them 
in  silence  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  production  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
mod  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  that  elegant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
irarranted  to  ^ive  an  additional  proof  of  John- 
Bon*s  ardour  m  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife ;  but  that  reverend 

Sntleman  declined  theoflice,  because,  as  he  told 
r.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  deceased  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautifiU  moral  lesson,  written  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over-charged  with  ambi- 
tious ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
tiiM  earned  with  him  to  his  pulpit    He  had  the 


largest  Bull*  in  England,  and  some  of  the  best 
Sermons. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  the 
most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
of  all  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  peiform- 
ance  he  needed  little  preparation.  Attentive 
always  to  the  histoiy  of  letters,  and  by  his  own 
natural  bias  fond  ot  biography,  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  Book- 
sellers. He  was  versed  in  the  whole  body  of 
English  Poetry,  and  his  rules  of  criticism  were 
setUed  with  precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the 
Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphysical  Poets  of 
the  last  century,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty  as 
well  as  S4>und  observation.  The  writers  who 
followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest  of  something 
better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho  says 
in  Don  Cluixote,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat  They  took  pains  to  be- 
wilder themselves,  and  were  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review 
of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit  is  detected  in  all  its 
shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste  for  glittering  con- 
ceits, and  far-fetched  allusions,  is  exploded,  ne- 
ver, it  is  hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  observations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says,  "  These  com 
positions  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remark, 
and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime  passages, 
have  unouestionably  great  merit;  but  if  uey 
be  regarcled  merely  as  containing  narrations  of 
the  hvcs,  delineations  of  the  characters,  and 
strictures  of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far 
from  being  always  to  be  depended  on.**  He 
adds,  **  The  characters  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  there  is  sometimes  too  much  mahgnity  ol 
misrepresentation,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  ot  erroneous 
criticism.''  The  several  clauses  of  this  censure 
deserve  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit  • 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  related  upon 
the  best  intelligence,  and  the  best  vouchers  that 
could  be  g'faned,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
ProbabiUf)  ivas  to  be  inferred  from  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
understood  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  than 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  religiously  an 
observer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  where 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  information,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  DO*  vix  tenub  fkmm  perUbitar  anrm. 

If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  erro- 
neous criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected, 
who  can  hope  that  in  matters  of  taste  all  shaU 
agree  7  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  diflfered  from  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been 
said,  tliat  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swift, 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued ;  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  charge, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Johnson,  it  is 
well  known  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against 
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Swift.    His  friends  tremblsd  for  him  when  b 
wu  writing  [hat  life  ;  but  were  pleusd,  at  Iw 

As  Id  Prior,  it  ■■  probkble  tint  be  give  hie  rei 
>pinioD,  but  ui  opmioD  thai  will  not  b«  adopte 


■lutned  in  the  a 


Father  Thamei  is  denred  to  tell  who  drives  Ih 
buop,  or  loeeei  the  ball,  aod  then  adds,  ibat  Pi 
Ihcr  Thames  had  no  beltei  meuu  of  knowin, 
IhiD  hiifueirj  when  he  compires  the  abrupt  b< 
linning  of  the  6rat  stanza  of  the  Bard  to  the  bal 
lad  of  Johnny  Aroulrong,  "  Ii  there  nrr  a  ma 
H  aU  ScMlMiui ;"  there  are,  perhaps,  few  friend 
of  Johnson,  wbo  would  not  wish  to  blot  out  boll 
Ibe  pasaageSL  It  may  be  <i<ieaUoncd  whethe 
thv  lecnarka  on  Pope'a  Essuy  on  Man  can  b 
raceived  wilfaoul  great  cautjon.  It  has  been  al 
reidj  mentioned,  that  Crouiai,  a  professor  u 
Switieriand,  eminent  for  hii  Treatise  of  Logic 
Marled  up  a  profoised  enemy  to  that  poem 
Johnson  says,   "hii  '  ^    .  ■ 


Brumoy  lays,  Fiscal  from  hia  infancy  Telt  him- 
self a  geometriciin  ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  maD< 
ner,  was  a  painter.  Shikipeare,  who  of  all  pt^ 
ets,  had  the  deepest  insight  into  human  natur«^ 
was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  operatioiw 
of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are  told,  •'  Mastit- 
less  passion  awiys  us  to  the  mood  of  what  it 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  lire*  W 
fore  us  the  characters  are  partial,  and  too  oAmi 

drawn  with  malignity  of  nuirepresenlalion.  To 
prove  this  il  is  allcg    '■■■■' 


phyeici 
lat  Ihi 

^ntthi 


;e  relati 


« their 


kind  away  from  itevelation,  and  to  repr 
whole  course  of  things  as  a  necessary  concate- 
rution  of  indissoluble  fatality."  This  is  not  thi 
place  for  a  mntniveny  about  the  Leibnitiiar 
•yiieiD.  Wirburlon  with  all  the  powers  ofhi! 
Urge  and  com]>rehensi*e  mind,  published  i 
Vindication  of  Pope ;  and  yet  Johnson  says, 
that  "  in  many  passage*  a  religions  eye  may 
tasily  discover  eipressions  not  vnty  favouriblc 
Is  morals,  or  to  liberty."  This  sentence  ii  se- 
ere,  and,  perhaps  d<M;milical.  Crousaz  wrot 
a  tUamen   of  the  Eaeny  on  Man,  and  allei 


nrdi 


Comi 


irkablc 


DasH^  ;  and  though  it  now  appears  ihit  Mrs. 
|Jiubeth  Cartel  translated  theforciKn  Critic,  yet 
it  il  certain  that  Johnson  encouiaficd  the  work, 
and,  perhaps,  imtiibul  those  earl*  prejudices 
which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
ihnddered  al  the  idea  of  irreligion.  Hence  ive 
(K  told  in  Uie  Life  of  Pope,  "  never  were  pe- 
■  amy  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  f------  ■■ 


ID  happily  iluguised  ;  Pope,  in  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom tells  much  (hat  every  man  knows,  and 
much  that  he  did  not  know  him<irtf ;  and  pves 
w  coinfurt  in  llie  position,  t'.utl  tk/iffh  nuur'i  a 
fill,  jtl  Gtid  il  wut;  that  human  advantages  are 
raftable  ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a 
(mt  pan,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  rirtiio  only  is 
Mr  own,  and  that  happiness  is  alwavs  in  our 
power.  Tbe  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  in 
It!  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his 
OKther  and  his  nurse."  But  may  it  not  be  said, 
thtt  every  system  of  ethics  must  or  ouaht  to 
tomin^te  in  plain  ind  general  maiimn  for  the 

etivpry  is  made,  docs  not  the  beauty  of  the 
ihniry  consist  in  the  premises,  and  the  ch 
reuoning  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  7  May 
Ml  truth,  ■■  Johnson  himself  says,  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  •  new  train  of  intermediate 
initen?  Pope's  doctrine  about  the  ruling  pai- 
Mn  does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  ii 
called,  in  b«r«h  terras,  pernicious  as  well  as 
Use,  tending  to  establish  a  kind  of  moral  pro- 
'vtination,  or  over-ruling  principle,  which  can- 
•M  lie  nmiUtri-     BuL  Johnson  waa  too  easily 


of  the  first  lliid,  and  maliciously  ascribed 
thai  performincB  to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickall, 
with  too  much  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  b^ 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refuuiion  of  the  fallacj 
mputed  10  Addison,  we  are  referred  to  a  aola 
n  the  Biograpbia  Bntannica,  written  by  tba 
ate  Judge  Utackslone,  who,  it  is  said,  examined 
hu  whale  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  thai 
he  first  regular  statement  of  the  accuaadon 
igainsl  Addison  was  published  bv  Ruflhead,  in 
lis  Life  of  Pops,  from  the  materials  which  be  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Warbiuton.  But  with  all  due 
leference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whose  lalenti 
leserve  all  praise,  Ihia  accounl  is  bj  no  means 


I  Style  of  anger  and  resentment,  "  If  that  gen 
leman  (Mr.  ^'ickell)  tliinks  himself  injured,  I 
vill  allow  I  have  wronged  him  upon  this  issue, 
hat  (ifthc  reputed  IninBlalorof  the  first  book 
.rHomersball  please  to  give  us  anolher  book) 
here  shall  appear  another  good  judge  of  poetry, 
esides  Mr.  Ale.ander  Pope,  who  s^all  like  it.'' 
["he  authority  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions 
jundrd  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems 
0  be  decisive,  since  we  do  not  find  that  Tickelt, 
hough  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper  to  vin 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  is 
he  manner  in  which  ho  his  treated  the  charso- 
:r  and  conduct  of  Milton.     To  enforce  this 


no  dis-  eny,  Ihcy  palliate;  what  tbev  cannot  prove, 
e  moral  ^<:][  "Jl ''  probable.  But  why  all  this  rage 
ihain  of     gainst  Dr.  Johnson  T  Addison,  before  him,  had 


Lnd  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow  his 
antimentsT  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privilege  to 
busa  whateveris  valuable  to  Engiiihman,  either 
1  Church  or  Slate  1  and  must  ths  libsitj  of  VM- 


AN  ES8AT  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


LiciirsBD  PRINTING  be  denied  to  the  friends  of 
the  Britiflh  constitution  7 

It  18  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
through  all  its  artifices,  since,  dismantled  of  or- 
nament and  seduciag  language,  the  plain  truth 
maj  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  was  a  repubfican ;  he  says, 
"  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
than  tliat  a  popular  ^vcmment  was  the  most 
frugal ;  for,  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would 
set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth."  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud  **  of  the  danger 
of  RB-ADMiTTiNO  EiNGSHiP  iu  this  uatiou  ;**  and 
when  Millun  adds,  ^*  that  a  commonwealth  was 
commended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  to  all  Christians,  not  without  a  remarka- 
ble disallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gentilism 
UPON  EiNosuip,"  Johnson  thought  him  no  better 
than  a  wild  enthusiast  He  knew  as  well  as 
Milton,  "that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  must 
needs  be  firmest  ana  ccrtainest  in  a  full  and 
free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  sin- 
^e  person  but  reason  only  sways  ;**  but  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope  that  rea- 
son only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  the 
republican  form  of  government,  having  little  or 
no  complication,  and  no  consonance  of  parts,  by 
a  nice  mechanism  forming  a  regular  whole,  was 
too  simple  to  be  beautiful  even  in  theory.    In 

Sractice,  it  perhaps  never  existed.  In  its  most 
ourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage, it  was  a  constant  scene  of  tumult  and 
commotion.  From  the  mischiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the  do- 
minion of  an  aristocracy  :  and  the  word  aristo- 
eruey  fatally  includes  the  boldest  and  most  tur- 
bulent citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes,  and 
call  themselves  the  best  men  in  the  state.  B^ 
intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oli- 
garchy is  sure  to  succeed,  and  ena  at  last  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great 
master  of  politicalwisdom  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better 
form  of  government  than  Milton^s  boasted  repub- 
Uc;  and  what  Tacitus  admired  in  theory,  but 
despiured  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw  established 
in  this  country.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
overturned  by  the  rage  of  frantic  men ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  of  CromwelI*s 
usurpation,  the  constitution  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  first  principles.  Monarchy  was 
established,  and  this  country  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  second  time  at  the  Revo- 
lution :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and 
die  blessings  of  good  order  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  ever  smce  diffiised  through  the  whole  com- 
munity 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  society  were  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  heart  He4inew  that  Mil- 
ton called  liis  defence  of  the  Regicides  a  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glossed 
and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apolofry  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
liberty,  brought  their  king  to  the  scafibld,  proved 
by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  public  good 
inspired  their  actions,  the  end  might  have  given 
some  sanction  to  the  means ;  but  usurpation  and 
slavery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  office 
of  secretary  under  the  despotic  power  of  Crom- 
weU,  •ftring  the  iiiceiise  of  adulation  to  his  niM- 


ter,  with  the  titles  of  Dirutar  ofjmblk  Cmmeat^ 
Ike  Leader  of  unanujuered  Jtrmies^  ike  FtAhir  ^ 
Hm  CmnUrif,  Milton  declared  at  the  same  time, 
that  nolhu^  it  mere  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agree^ 
ahU  to  reojon,  than  that  the  highest  mind  shmdd 
have  the  sovereign  power.  In  this  strain  of  servile 
flattery  Milton  gives  us  the  right  divine  of  tyrants. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  he  exhorts 
Cromwell  **  not  to  desert  those  great  principles 
of  Uberty  which  he  had  profesMd  to  espouse ; 
for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if,  after 
having  successfully  opposed  tyranny,  he  should 
himself  act  the  part  ot  a  tyrant,  and  betray  tiie 
cause  that  he  had  defended."  This  desertioB 
of  every  honest  principle  the  advocate  for  libeitr 
lived  to  see.  Cromwell  acted  the  tyrant ;  UM 
with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  Lord,  end  the  Lord  would  have  it 
so.  Milton  took  an  underp»art  in  the  tragedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  peo]He  of 
England  ?  Brutus  saw  his  country  enslaved  ;  he 
struck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with 
honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be  a  se> 
cretary  under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be  said 
of  his  memory  ? 

But  still,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  whidi 
Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  be  defended, 
is  to  be  retorted  on  the  character  of  Johnson. 
For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been  published, 
called  Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnson's  L\fe  o/MitUm; 
to  which  are  added  MiUwCs  Tractate  o/EducatUm^ 
and  JhreopagUica,  In  this  laboured  tract  we  are 
told,  **  There  is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Doctor,  where  the  prostitution  is  of 
so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difiicoH 
to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  causes  of  ho- 
man  passions  or  human  caprice.  It  is  the  speech 
of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  he 
was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  indid- 
ment  for  forgery.  The  voice  of  the  public  has 
given  the  honour  of  manufacturing  tnis  speech 
to  Dr.  Johnson  :  and  the  style  andfiguration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  ofiTice.  A  man,  to  ez> 
press  the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  aboot 
to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death  for  ft 
capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  have 
some  consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incmw 
red  some  guilt  of  the  same  kind.**  In  all  the 
schools  of  sophistry  is  there  to  be  found  so  vile 
an  argument?  In  the  puriieus  of  Grub-street  is 
there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the 
whole  quiver  of  mahce  is  there  so  envenomed  ft 
shaft? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  class 
of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's  malig- 
nity. The  last  apology  for  Milton  is  that  he 
acted  according  to  his  principles.  But  Johnson 
thought  those  principles  detestable  ;  pcmicioos 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile  to  the 
great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  taught  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  love 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  class 
of  men  of  whom  the  Roman  historian  says, 
when  they  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to 
overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clamoor 
for  Uberty ;  if  they  succeed,  they  destroy  liberty 
itselC    tit  impivim  fverfsnl,  UkerUUm  ^m^ 


GENTOS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 


ZXUll 


rmt; 


It;  fl<  naverierini,  UherUdem  ipsmn  argreHenf 
'.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  it  may  he  asked,  in  the  language  of  Boling- 
hroke,  **  Are  these  sentiments,  which  any  man, 
who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in 
any  aitnation,  onght  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow  7^  Johnson  has  done  ample  justice  to  Mil- 
ton'b  poetry :  the  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  is 
a  subhme  composition.  Had  he  thought  the 
author  as  good  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  vVatts, 
he  would  have  been  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
noD-conformity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  me- 
moiy  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  this  Essay,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
lengtfi.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  feeble  as 
it  may  be,  he  thought  himself  perfonnin^  the 
last  human  office  to  the  memory  of  a  fhend, 
whom  he  loTed,  esteemed,  and  honoured. 

doaiii  0t  ftufsr  inuil 


The  author  of  tbeae  MemoirB  has  been  anx- 
ious to  gnre  tfie  ftatmei  of  the  man,  and  the  true 


character  of  the  author.  He  has  not  suffered 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his  excellencies 
with  too  mucn  warmth ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johiuon's  failings  may  well  be  fbr- 
given  for  the  sake  of  his  virtues.  His  defects 
were  spots  in  the  sun.  His  piety,  his  kind  afl^ 
tions,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contained 
in  this  edition,  the  quantity  shows  a  life  spent  in 
study  and  meditation.  If  to  tliis  be  added  the 
labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  various  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  himself^  that  he  has  written  his  share.  In 
the  volumes  here  presented  to  the  public,  the 
reader  will  find  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  With  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance,  har- 
mony, and  precision;  the^  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  these  book% 
all  may  advance  in  virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of  publie  opinion,  that  an  apo- 
logy for  offering  a  new  edition  is  hardly  necessary.  While  a  part  of  his  works  are 
advantageously  known  to  the  general  reader,  there  are  many  of  them,  from  varioui 
causes,  which  have  not  been  so  extensively  read.  Among  these  causes,  may  be  stated 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  never  been  published  in  this  country  at  all ;  while 
jthers  have  never  been  contained  in  any  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  It  may  also 
le  added,  that  so  far  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  published,  the  price 
iemanded  for  them  has  prevented  their  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  ol 
eaders. 

The  present  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  will  be  (bund  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable  in  itself,  be* 
side  many  papers  of  much  curiosity,  including  every  variety  of  subject  which  a  mind 
80  comprehensive  as  his  might  naturally  embrace.  The  American  reader  will  also 
here  find  a  surer  test  by  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  appre- 
ciated  ; — ^for  although  these  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  cast,  yet  it 
has  been  a  general  impression  that  they  were  more  particularly  confined  to  one 
8])ecie8  of  literature — that  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  standard  of  tlie  Fngliiih 
language. 

The  Political  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  but  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of  readers 
in  this  country.  The  author,  with  his  usual  vigour,  entered  fully  into  the  political 
feelings  of  tlie  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  relations  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  at  that  period,  are,  as  a  matter  of  history,  interesting  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Dr.  Johnson  defended  with  much  tenacity  tlic  original  rights  of  the  Indians, 
aod  denounced  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  and  French.  In  allu- 
mn  to  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  about  tlie  year  1756,  which  began 
in  this  country,  he  says,  "  The  American  war  between  the  French  and  us  is  therefore 
only  a  quarrel  between  two  robbers  for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger."  And  yet  when  we 
had  become  colonies  to  Great  Britain  he  equally  defended  the  most  odious  features 
of  government  toward  the  colonies.  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Taxation  no  tyranny — an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Congress  1775,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle  which  was  then  commencing,  he  might  have  uttered  as  a  truth, 
what  he  then  indited  as  a  bitter  sarcasm.  "  The  heroes  of  Boston,  if  the  Stamp  Aet 
had  not  been  repealed,  would  have  left  their  town,  their  port,  snd  their  trade,  have 
ngned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delight  of  neighbourhood,  to  dispe 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  riven, 
and  range  the  mountains,  and  be  free." 

As  an  essayist,  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  writers  of  the 
Spixstator.  Although,  in  this  species  of  his  writing,  there  may  not  be  found  that 
B]>rightlines8  and  lively  manner  which  at  once  wins  the  attention,  yet  there  is 
solidity  and  beauty  which  will  bear  thorough  and  close  examination,  and  stand  the 
•e?erest  test  of  scrutiny  and  time. 


M  ADVERTISEBIEMT. 

Altliough  not  exactly  within  the  compsM  of  the  present  yolumes,  we  may  say 
m  word  in  relation  to  the  great  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.     This  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  all  similar  works  in  the  English  language,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument 
of  the  author's  genius,  and  unparalleled  research  and  industry,  so  long  as  the  lan 
guage  shall  be  spoken  and  read. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  no  general  standard  for  the  English  ian 
guage  was  acknowledged.  The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  supply  this  deficiency 
—in  his  own  words  "  the  chief  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  our  English  idiom."  In  Ailfilling  this  task.  Dr.  Johnson  accomplished 
what  (alls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any  undertaking.  He  made  that  work  which 
was  the  first  standard  of  the  English  language  so  perfect,  that  not  one  of  aU  who  fol- 
lowed him,  has  been  able  to  improve  it.  Some  few  indeed  have  enjoyed  an  epheme- 
nl  celebrity ;  but  while  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  the  value  and  beauty 
of  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  determination  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  this  work,  which  he  knew  would  add 
fitUe  or  nothing  to  his  literary  fame  during  his  lifetime.  *'  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as  a  drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the 
pfoper  toil  for  artless  industry;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  learning, 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfully  performed  without  any  higfier 
quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the 
aj^ihabet  with  sluggish  resolution." 


There  is  one  consideration  alone  which  should  entitle  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  to 
•B  attentive,  and  oflen  repeated  perusaL  It  is  the  perfection  of  style  and  elegance  of 
dietioo  with  which  they  are  written.     In  this  they  may  be  set  down  as  models. 

AVm  ForJk,  September  1893. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE. 


This  work  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
"The  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette," 
projected  in  the  year  1751,  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry, 
Dookseller.  The  preface  to  the  Rambler  con- 
tains an  outline  ot  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  these  papers ;  we  shall  therefore  here 
only  present  our  readers  with  a  few  obser\'ations 
on  the  style,  &c.  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  will 
not  find  so  copiously  described  as  we  could  wish 
in  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  Rambler. 

The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  newspaper,  for  which 
he  was  to  furnish  a  short  essay  on  such  subjects 
as  might  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  distin- 
guish this  publication  from  it  contemporaries. 
The  first  Essay  appeared  on  Saturday,  April 
15ih,  175S,  and  continued  to  be  published  on  the 
same  day,  weekly,  until  April  5th,  1760,  when 
the  Idler  was  concluded. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  re- 
putation which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 
luB  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  ther  merit.  They 
had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming 
by  variety  ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  ? 
The  wits  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
alone.  A  stage-coach,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whether  there 
are  passengers  or  not  So  it  was  with  the  Ram- 
bier,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years. 
In  this  collection  Johnson  is  tne  great  moral 
teacher  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  essays  form  a 
body  of  ethics ;  the  observations  on  life  and  man- 
ners are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  the  papers, 
professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of 
literature.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  settled  ^loom  hangs  over  the  author's 
mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten, 
coming  from  the  same  fountain  head,  no  wonder 
that  they  have  the  raciness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was 
sensible.  He  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
fiiend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  inter- 
mix papers  of  a  Bprightl)r  turn,  the  collection 
would  nave  been  more  miscellaneous,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  agreeable  to  the  generality 
of  readers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
irhich  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assomed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
eoing  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Uiat  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wor£,  he  thought  the  bulk  of  his 
readers  were  equally  learned  j  or  at  least  would 
admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  s^le. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  praised  in 
Cowley  the  ease  and  unafiTected  structure  of  the 
sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
Dryden,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol- 
lowed. Addison^  Swift,  and  Pope,  with  more 
correctness,  carried  our  language  well  nigh  to 
poHfection.    Of  Addison,  Johnson  was  us^  to 


say,  ''He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay  Writers.** 
How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such  ele^;ant 
models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless  it  be 
true  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century,  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, 
new  combinations,  sentences  of  an  unusual  struc- 
ture, and  words  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. His  own  account  of  the  matter  is, 
''When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I  fami* 
liarized  the  terms  of  philosophy,  by  applying 
them  to  popular  ideas."  But  he  toTopi  the  obser- 
vation of  Dryden: — "If too  many  foreign  words 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them."  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  swell 
of  language,  oAcn  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sen- 
timent; but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expcuid  with  the 
sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard  col- 
loquial barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he  foiw 
got  the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke  calls 
a  roundabout  view  of  his  subject ;  and  though  ho 
was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem  wits,  with 
the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox,  he  may  b6 
fairly  called  an  Origind  Thinker.  His  reading 
was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  his  mind  what- 
ever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it 
from  his  own  meditation.  He  collected,  qum 
reconderetf  auctaque  promerel.  Addison  was  not 
so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was  born  to  write, 
converse,  and  Uve  with  ease ;  and  he  found  an 
early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than  the  vigour 
of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows,  that  he 
relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  refined  and 
delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  classics;  and 
when  he  cultivated  his  native  language,  no  won- 
der that  he  formed  that  graceful  style,  which  has 
been  so  justly  admired;  simple,  yet  elegant; 
adorned,  yet  never  over- wrought;  rich  in  allop- 
sion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous ;  correct  with« 
out  labour,  and,  though  sometimes  deficient  in 
strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays  in  g^ 
neral,  are  on  the  surface  of  fife ;  if  ever  onginal,  tt 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  nor  was  he  willing  to  descend  to 
the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of  diction  which 
that  mode  of  composition  required.  The  letter, 
in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a  young  girl  that 
wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  tms  observation, 
Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  He 
reaches  the  sublime  without  any  apparent  eSarU 
When  he  tells  ua,  "If  we  consiaer  the  fixed 
stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  if 
we  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  li^ts 
that  are  sunk  further  in  those  unfathomable 
depths  of  aether,  we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suiie 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magniA* 
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cence  and  immensity  of  nature  ;^  the  ease,  with 
which  this  passage  rises  to  unaffected  grandeur, 
is  the  secret  charm  that  captrvates  the  reader. 
Johnson  is  always  lofty  ;  lie  seems,  to  use  Dry- 
den's  phrase,  to  be  o*er  informed  with  meaning, 
and  his  words  do  not  appear  to  himself  adequate 
to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  and  his  dc- 
riods  are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales 
are  m  the  true  style  of  eastern  ma;,mificence,  and 
yet  none  of  them  are  so  mnch  admired  as  the  Vi- 
aions  of  Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson 
is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself  If  we  except  the  Elssays 
OD  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  Addison  cannot 
be  called  a  philosophical  critic.  His  moral  Es- 
says are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
can  exceed  the  Rambler,  thougn  Johnson  used 
to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  "The  Burthens  of 
Mankind*'  (in  the  Spectator,  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Johnson  said,  "  Topham  Beauclark  has 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  wirh  ease  ; 
bat  when  I  say  a  good  thin^,  I  seem  to  labour.'* 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth ;  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable  ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duly.  Addison 
insinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  mooesty ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator  ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splended  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid 
serenity  talking  to  Venus  : 

"  Vultu,  quo  cslum  lempestatesque  aerenat." 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  or  vir- 
tue and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short 
of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarising  the 
tefms  of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer: — "It  is  the  sen- 
timent that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which 
rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide 
between  those  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters 
of  taste  every  reader  will  chose  for  himself.  John- 
son is  always  profound,  and  of  course  gives  the 
fiitigue  of  thinking.  Addison  charms  while  he 
instructs;    and  writing,  as  he  always   does,  a 

Kre,  an  elegant,  and  idionmdc  st^'ie,  he  may 
pronounc^  the  safest  model  for  imitation. 
The  Essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler. 
The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumed character,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in 
a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is 
tfie  Odyssey  afler  the  Iliad.  Intense  thinking 
would  not  become  the  Idler.  The  first  number 
presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and 
nrom  that  character  no  deviation  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  austere  manner, 
and  plays  os  into  sense.  He  still  continues  his 
lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common 
occurrences,  and  is  oflen  content  with  the  topic 
of  the  day.  An  advertisement  in  the  beginmng 
of  the  first  volume  infonns  us,  that  twelve  entire 
Essays  were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
Oae  of  these,  No.  33,  is  the  journal  of  a  Senior 


fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  aa  Johnson,  heing 
himself  an  ori^nal  toinker,  always  revolted  from 
servile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the  piece,  with 
an  apology,  importing  that  the  journal  of  a  citizen 
in  the  Spectator  almost  precluded  the  attempt  ot 
any  subsequent  writer.  This  account  of  the 
Idler  may  be  closed,  afrer  observing,  that  the 
author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary 1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occasion- 
ed by  that  event,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  No.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in  the 
Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  rushes 
on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dyin^  friend. 

The  Idlers,  during  the  tiroeoftheir  publication, 
were  frequently  copied  into  contemporary  works 
without  any  acknowledgment  The  author,  who 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  the  Universal  Chronicle, 
in  which  they  appeared,  hurled  his  vengeance  on 
the  pirates  m  the  following  "Hue  and  Cry," 
which,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Johnson's  pen,  may 
justly  be  deemed  a  hlerary  curiosity. 

"London,  Jan.  5, 1759.  Advertisement  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  "The  Idler," 
navmg  found  that  those  essays  are  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  so  little 
regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  Universal 
Chronicle  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not 
always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  inju- 
ries, made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they 
have  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer. 
— They  have  already  seen  essays,  for  which  a 
very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or 
monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  least 
for  the  present,  ahenated  from  them,  before  they 
could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tender- 
ness even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath 
been  shown.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment  But  those  who 
have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to 
take  notice,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect 
that  we  shall  vinaicate  our  due,  by  the  means 
whicli  justice  prescribes,  and  which  arc  warrant- 
ed by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honoura- 
ble trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of 
wide  margin  and  diffuse  typography,  contract 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  tiiem  at  an 
humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing 
rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet- 
ter of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes : 
we  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Magdalens : 
for  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  properly  taxed 
for  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes  than  pros- 
titutes in  whom  tncre  yet  appears  neither  peni- 
tence nor  shame." 

The  effect  of  this  singular  manifesto  is  not  now 
known ;  but  if  "  essays  for  wliich  a  large  price 
has  been  paid"  be  not  words  of  course,  they  may 
prove  that  tlie  atrthor  received  an  immediate  re- 
muneration for  his  labour,  independent  of  his 
share  in  the  general  profits. 

Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton.     Thomas   Warton  was  the 
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Cger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  was 
at  Basingstoke  in  1728.    He  very  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  verse ;  and  tliere  is  extant  a 
well-tumed  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Martial 
composed  by  him  in  his  ninth  year.     He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Btsingstoke^  till  he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  com- 
Boner  of  Tnniiy  College,  Oxford.    Here  he  exer- 
daed  his  poletical  talent  to  so  much  advantage, 
Uuit  on  the  appearance  of  Mason*s  Elegy  of 
''Isls,**  which  severel;jr  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Huddesfonl,  president  of  his  college,  to  vin- 
dioftte  the  cause  of  the  university.     This  task  he 
performed  with  great  applause,  by  writing,  in  his 
Slst  year,  "The  Triumph  of  Isis;"  a  piece  of 
nnch  spint  and  fancy,  in  which  he  retaliated 
upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by  satirising  the  courtly 
venality  then  supposed  to  distinguished  the  loyal 
muversity,  and  sung  in  no  common  strains  the 
past  and  present  glories  of  Oxford.     This  on  his 
part  was  fair  warfare,  though  as  a  peace-offer- 
log  he  afterwards  excluded  the  poem  from  his 
TCNume  of  collected  pieces.     His  "Progress  of 
Discontent,'*  published  in  1750,  in  a  miscellany 
entitled  "  The  Student,"  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vmnta^  his  power  in    the  familiar  style,   and 
hia  talent  for  humour,  with  a  knowledge  of  life 
eitraordinary  at  his  early  a«je,  especially  if  com- 
posed, as  is  said,  for  a  college-exercise  in  1746.  In 
1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  the  fol- 
kwing  year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college.     He 
a|»ears  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted  hiiii- 
•elf  tothe  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
in  a  university-residence.     Hia   spirited    satire, 
entitled  "  Newmarket,"  and  pointed  a^insl  the 
ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his  "Ode  for  Mu- 
■c ;"  and  "  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;"  were  written  about  this  time  ;  and  in 
1753  he  was  the  editor  of  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  which,  under  the  title  of  "The  Union," 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  contained  several 
of  his  own  pieces.    In  1754  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  critic  and  a  diligent  stiulent  of  poeti- 
cal antiquities,  by  his  observations  on  Spenser's 
Fairy  Clueen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards  enlarg- 
ed to  two  volumes ;  a  work  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  which  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  literary  reputation.     These  various  proofs 
of  his  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  professor  of  poetry  to  the  univer- 
sity, an  office  which  he  held  for  the  usual  {>eriod 
of  ten  years,  and  rendered   respectable  by  the 
erudition  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures.     Dr. 
Johnson  was  at  this  time  publishing  his  "  Idler," 
and  Warton  who  had  long  been  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  contributed  the  three  papers 
we  have  mentioned  to  that  work.      He  gave  a 
■pecimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in  1758  by 
tne    ptiblication     "Inscriptionum    Romanarum 
Metncarum  Delectus,"  a  collection  of  select  Latin 
•pigrams  and  inscriptions,  to  which  were  annex- 
ed a  few  modern  ones,  on  the  antique  model,  five 
of  them  by  him'self.     He  drew  up  in  1760,  fir  the 
Biographica  Britannica,  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pbpe,    which    he    pubiishod    separately,  much 
enlarged,   in   1772  and    1780.      Another   con- 
tribution to  literary  biography  was   his  "Life 
and  Literary  Remains  of  Dr.   Baihurst,"  pub- 
fiihed   in     1761.       A    piece  of   local    humour, 
which  was  read  at  the  time  with  ^eat  avidity, 
dropped  from  his  pen  in  1760   with  the  tide, 
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"  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion;  being  a  complete  Supplement  to 
all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published.** 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  new  reign,  had  now 
entirely  restored  to  Oxford  its  ancient  virtue  of 
loyalty ;  and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  the 
death  of  George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  though 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
Gei>rge  III.  ana  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university  collection.  Still 
ranking  equally  with  the  wits  and  with  the  poets 
of  Isis,he  edited  in  1764  the  "  Oxford  Sausage," 
of  several  pieces  in  which  lively  miscellany  ha 
was  the  writer.  In  1766  he  a^^ain  appeared  as  a 
classical  editor  by  superintending  the  Anthology' 
of  Cephalus,  printed  at  the  Clarendon-press,  to 
which  he  pernxed  a  learned  and  ingenious  pre- 
face. He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1761,  and 
in  1771  was  instituted  to  the  smallhving  of  Kid- 
dington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  ©• 
the  Karl  of  Litchfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni 
versity.  An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4to» 
which  was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebrity 
not  only  at  home,  but  among  the  scholars  of  the 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  meditated  by  Pope,  who  was  but  indiffer 
ently  qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Gray,  who  possessed  every  requisite  for  the  work, 
except  industry,  entertained  a  distant  idea  of  en- 
gaging in  it,  with  the  assistance  of  Mason ;  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
readily  relinquished  his  project,  when  he  heard 
that  a  similar  design  wns  adopted  by  Warton. 
At  what  period  he  first  occupied  himself  in  this 
extensive  plan  of  writing  and  research,  we  are 
not  infi)rmed  ;  but  in  1 774  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  quarto;  and 
he  pursued  an  object  now  apparently  become  the 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  much  assiduity, 
that  he  brought  out  a  second  volume  in  1778,  and 
a  third  in  1781.  He  now  relaxed  in  his  labours, 
and  never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  a 
fourth  volume.  The  work  had  grown  upon  his 
hands,  and  had  greatly  exceeded  his  first  esti- 
mate ;  so  that  the  completion  of  the  design, 
which  was  to  have  terminated  only  with  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
still  very  remote,  supposing  a  due  proportion  to 
have  been  preserved  throughout.  \Varton*s 
"History  of  English  Poetry"  is  regarded  as  his 
opus  mapium ;  and  is  indeed  an  ample  monument 
of  his  reading,  as  well  as  of  his  taste  and  critical 
judjrment.  The  majority  of  its  readers,  however, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  too 
minutely  upon  those  early  periods  in  which  poe- 
try can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  too  profuse  of  transcripts 
from  pieces  destitute  of  all  merit  but  their  age. 
Considered,  however,  as  literary  antiqnarianism, 
the  work  is  very  interesting;  and  though  inaocu« 
racies  have  been  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
abound  with  curious  information.  His  brother 
gave  some  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  history 
to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  Imve  done  littic  or  nothing  towards  ful- 
filling it.  As  a  proof  that  Warton  began  to  bo 
weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about  1781  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  laborious  un* 
dertaking,  which  was  a  county-histoiy  of  Ox 
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fbrdsbire ;  and  in  1782  he  published  as  a  speci- 
men a  topographical  account  of  his  parish  of  Kid- 
dington.  In  tne  same  year  he  entered  into  the 
celebrated  Chatiertonian  controversy,  and  pnb- 
Ibhed  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  which  he  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  the  fabrication  of  their  pre- 
tended editor.  His  income  was  augmented  in 
this  year  by  presentation  to  a  donative  in  Somer- 
setshire; ana  as  he  was  free  both  from  ambition 
and  avarice,  he  seems  to  have  looked  no  farther 
^  ecclesiastical  promotion.  In  17S5  ilie  place 
of  Camden-professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  present  Sir  W.  Scott, 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  attended  to  his 
duties  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  learned  and  ingenious 
inaugural  lecture,  but  that  was  tlic  limit  of  his 
fwofesaional  exertions.  Another  ofHce  at  this 
time  demanded  new  efforts.  At  his  Majesty's 
express  desire  the  post  of  Poet-laurcat,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Whitehead,  was  olfered  to  him ; 
and,  in  accepting  it,  he  laudably  resolved  to  use 
bis  best  endeavours  for  rendering  it  respectable. 
He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniversary  court 
eompliment  by  retrospective  views  of  the  splen- 
did period  of  English  history  and  the  glones  of 
chivalry,  and  by  other  topics  adapted  to  poetical 
description,  though  little  connected  with  the  pro- 
per theme  of  the  day ;  and  thouch  his  lyric  strains 
underwent  some  ridicule  on  that  account,  they 
in  general  enhanced  the  literary  valuation  of 
laureat  odes.  His  concluding  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  in 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  explain  his  alhisions, 
point  out  his  iimtations,  illustrate  his  beauties, 
and  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction  and  peculiar 
phraseology'.  This  was  a  task  of  no  great  effort 
to  one  qualified  like  Warton  ;  and  engaging  in  it, 
rather  than  in  the  completion  of  his  elaborate 
plans,  seems  to  prove  tnat  the  indolence  of  ad- 
fandn^  years  and  a  collegiate  Ufc  was  gaining 
upon  him.  Of  this  work  the  first  edition  appear- 
ed in  1785,  and  the  second  in  1791,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  had  intended  to  include 
in  his  plan  a  similar  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gaineo,  and  the  Samson  Agonistes,  of  the  great 
author,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  religious  and 
pohtical  differences,  he  was  a  warm  admirer ; 
'  and  he  left  notes  on  both  these  pieces.  But  his 
constitution  now  began  to  give  way,  though  the 
period  of  old  age  was  yei  distant.  In  his  62d 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shattered  his  frame, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1790,  by  a  paralytic 
•eizure,  which  carried  him  off  at  his  lodgings  in 
Oxford.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  every 
aosdemical  honour,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 

The  character  of  Thomas  Warton  was  mark- 
ed by  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  common- 
ly fix  upon  a  man  the  appellation  of  an  humorist ; 
and  a  variety  of  stories  current  among  the  col- 
le^lians  show  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  erati- 
IVing  his  own  habitual  tastes,  than  regardful  of 
the  usual  modes  and  decorums  of  society.  But 
he  was  substantiallv  good-humoured,  friendly, 
and  placid ;  and  if  his  dislike  of  form  and  re- 
■traint  sometimes  made  him  prefer  tiie  company 
of  inferiors  to  that  of  equals,  the  choice  was  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  connected  with  that  love 
ef  nature,  and  spirit  of  independence,  which  may 
IM  discerned  in  nis  writing  That  he  employed 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his 


mind  by  curious  and  elegant  literatiu'e,  his  varioui 
productions  abundantly  testify  ;  vet  he  appears 
to  have  wanted  the  resolution  and  steady  mdus 
try  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  ^reat 
design ;  and  some  remarkable  instances  of  inac- 
curacy or  forgetfulness  prove  that  his  exertions 
were  rather  desultory  than  regular.  This  dispo- 
sition was  less  injurious  to  him  in  his  poetical 
capacity  than  in  anv  other,  whence  he  will  proba* 
bly  live  longest  in  fame  as  a  poet.  Scarcely  any 
one  of  that  tribe  has  noted  with  finer  observation 
the  minute  circumstances  in  rural  nature  that 
afford  pleasure  in  description,  or  has  derived  from 
the  regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  pictu- 
resciue  scenery.  His  pieces  are  very  various  in 
subject,  and  none  of  them  long.  He  can  only 
rank  among  the  minor  poets  ;  but  perhaps  few 
volumes  in  that  class  will  more  frequently  be 
taken  up  for  real  amusemenU  Several  editions 
of  his  poems  were  called  for  in  his  life-time,  and 
since  his  deatli  an  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  2  vob.  octavo,  1802,  with 
a  birtrrruphical  account  of  the  author  prefixed. 

"When  Mr.  Warton  wrote  his  three  papers 
in  the  Idler,  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  made 
occasional  journeys  to  London,  to  attend  iliat,  and 
to  enjoy  tiie  pleasures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
company,  ol  whom  some  notice  is  now  to  be 
taken  as  writer  of  the  Essays  Nos.  76,  79,  and  82, 
in  this  work. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  and  bom  there 
in  1723.  Being  intended  for  tiic  church,  he 
received  a  suitable  education  under  his  father, 
and  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts ;  but  having  a  great  taste  for  draw 
ing,  he  resolved  to  make  painting  his  profession, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  under  Hudson  the 
portrait  painter.  About  1749  he  went  to  Italy, 
in  company  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Keppcl,  his 
early  triend  and  patron.  After  studying  the 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  two  years, 
Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to  London,  where  Le 
found  no  encouragement  given  to  any  otlicr 
branch  of  the  art  than  to  portrait  painting.  He 
was  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in  that  walk  soon 
became  unrivalled.  The  first  picture  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  after  his  return,  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Keppel.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  painted  several 
historical  nictiu-es  of  high  and  acknowledged 
merit.  Wnen  the  royal  academy  was  instituted 
he  was  appointed  president,  which  station  he 
held  with  honour  to  nimself  and  advanta^  to  the 
arts  till  1791,  and  tlien  resigned  it.  He  was 
also  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and 
knighted.  His  literary  merits,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, procured  him  tlie  friendship  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  genius  in  his  tmic, 
particularly  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and 
Garrick :  and  Sir  Joshua  had  the  honour  of  insti- 
tuting the  literary  club,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. He  was  likewise  a  member  of  tlie  royal 
societv,  and  of  tliat  of  antiquaries;  and  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  laws  by  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Dublin.  Sir  Joshua's  academical  discour- 
ses display  the  soundest  judgment,  the  most  re- 
fined taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  different  masters ;  and  are  written  in  a 
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dear  and  elegant  style.  He  died  in  1792,  and 
lies  buried  in  Su  Paul's  cathedral.  Havinff  no 
children,  he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his 
pmperty  to  his  niece,  since  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Inctiiquin,  now  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  illustrious  artist,  by  quoting  his  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  equally  honourable  to 
himself  and  his  friend.  Speaking  of  his  own  dis- 
courses, our  great  artist  says^  "Whatever  merit 
they  have  must  be  imputea,  in  a  g[reat  measure, 
to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
onder  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  discourses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that 
he  contributed  even  a  sinele  sentiment  to  them ; 
but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.  No 
man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  mferior 
minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps  o&er  men 
might  have  equal  knowledge,  but  few  were  so 
communicative.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  talk 
to  those  who  looked  up  to  hun.  It  was  here  he 
exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixed  com- 
pany, and  frequently  in  company  that  ought  to 


have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  considered  it 
as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  tne  train  of  hb  au- 
ditors ;  and  to  such  persons  he  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  advantage,  being  oflen  impetuous  and 
over-bearing.  The  desire  of  shining  m  conversa- 
tion was  in  him  indeed  a  predominant  passion ; 
and  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the 
same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  produced  that 
loquaciousness  from  which  his  more  intimate 
friends  derived  considerable  advantage.  The 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  lift^ 
and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  arty 
with  what  success  others  must  judge." 

No.  67  was  written  by  another  intimate  and 
affectionate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq.  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire.  His 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  sooa 
after  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Rambler,  which  Mr. 
Langton,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  muoh 
admiration  that  Mr.  Boswell  says  he  came  to 
London  chieily  with  a  view  of  bcinff  introduced 
to  its  author.  Mr.  Langton  died  December  tht 
ISth,  1801. 
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Thk  long  space  which  intervened  between  the 
QuARDiAN  and  the  Rambler,  from  1713  to  1750, 
was  filled  up  by  many  attempts  of  the  periodical 
kind,  but  scarcely  any  of  these  had  a  reformation 
of  manners  and  morals  for  their  object  A  few 
valuable  papers  on  general  and  useful  topics  ap- 
peared, but  so  incumbered  with  anery  political 
contests,  as  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  periodical  essay  to  its 
original  purpose,  and  it  will  appear  soon  that 
there  is  none  of^  his  works  on  which  he  set  a 
higher  value  than  on  his  Rambler.  He  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  it  would  constitute  his  princi- 
pal fame,  and  the  learned  world  appear  to  have 
been  oif  the  same  opinion. 

Its  commencement  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance with  him ;  and  he  was  so  desirous  to 
benefit  the  age  by  this  production,  that  he  began 
to  write  with  the  solemnity  of  preparatory  prayer. 
In  the  volume  of  his  Devotions,  publisned  soon 
aflcr  his  death,  we  find  the  following,  entitled 
**  Prayer  on  the  Rambler." 

**  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  j  grant, 
I  beseech  thee,  Uiat  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holt  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  firom  mo,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  otners :  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
fer  the  sake  of  Jssus  ChrisTj  Amen." 

The  first  paper  was  published  on  Tuesday, 
March  20,  1T50,  and  the  work  continued  without 
the  least  interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Sa- 


turday, until  Saturday,  March  14, 1758,on  whiA 
day  it  closed. 

The  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  seldoiii 
exceeded  five  hundred  copies:  and  it  is  veiy 
remarkable  that  the  only  paper  which  had  a  pros- 
perous sale  (No.  97)  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa,  Pamela^ 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Modem  taste  will  nol 
allow  it  a  very  high  place,  but  its  style  was  at 
that  time  better  adapted  to  the  readers  of  tho 
Rambler  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. — It  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  the  assistance  our  author  rfr> 
ceived  from  correspondents  amounted  to  a  veir 
small  proportion.  The  four  billets  in  No.  lOy 
were  written  by  Miss  Mulso,  afterwards  Mnu 
Chapone  ;  No.  30,  was  written  by  Miaa  TalboCy 
and  Nos.  44,  and  100,  by  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Carter. 

Of  the  characters  described  in  the  Ramblbb, 
some  were  not  altogether  fictitious,  yet  they  wers 
not  exact  portraits.  The  autiior  employed 
some  adventitious  circumstances  to  produoo 
efiecL  ProsperOf  in  No.  SOO,  was  intended  for 
the  celebrated  actor  Ghirrick.  By  Odidua  in  No. 
24,  the  author  is  said  to  have  meant  Mr.  Coul* 
son,  a  mathematician,  who  formerly  lived  at 
Rochester.  The  man  "immortalized  for  purring 
like  a  cat,"  was  one  Busby,  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons.  He  who  barked  so  ingeniously,  and 
then  called  the  drawer  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was 
father  to  Dr.  Salter  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
who  sung  a  song,  and  by  correspondent  motione 
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of  luM  arm  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall,  was 
one  Richardflon,  an  attorney.  PdypMhu^  in  No. 
19, 18  said  to  hare  been  drawn  from  the  Tarious 
■tudiee  of  Floyer  Sjdenhem,  but  no  produce  of 
bis  studies  is  known  except  his  traiislaiions. 

It  has  been  remarkecl  by  the  editor  of  the 
^British  Essayists**  that  the  Rambler  made  its 
way  very  slowly  into  the  world.  This  may  be 
true,  if  spoken  of  its  appearance  in  numbers. 
The  style  was  new  ;  it  appeared  harsh,  involved, 
•nd  perplexed ;  it  required  more  than  a  transitory 
inspection  to  be  unJerstood ;  but  this  repulsive 
appearance  was  soon  overcome :  and  few  works 
have  been  more  successful,  when  reprinted 
fan  volumea  It  was  admired  by  scholars,  and 
recommended  by  the  friends  of  reiis:ion  and  lite- 
rature, as  a  book  by  which  a  man  might  be  tauffkt 
to  think :  and  the  author  lived  to  see  tec  large 
editions  printed  in  England,  besides  those  which 
were  clandestinely  printed  in  oilier  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  For  some 
years  iMst  the  demand  for  it  has  been  greater 
than  for  any  of  the  "British  Essayists;^'  its  in- 
0uence  on  the  literature  of  the  age  lias  been  great 
Dr.  Johnson  is  certainly  not  to  be  imitated  with 
perfect  success,  yet  the  attempt  to  imitate  him, 
where  it  has  neither  been  servile  or  artificial,  has 
elevated  the  style  of  every  species  of  literary  com- 
position. "In  every  thing  we  perceive  more 
▼igour,  more  spirit,  more  elegance.  He  not  only 
b^[an  a  revolution  in  our  language,  but  lived  till 
it  was  almost  completed.*' 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  set  a 
bieh  value  on  the  Rambler,  and  it  may  now  be 
a^ed  that  he  bestowed  a  labour  upon  it,  witli 
which  he  never  favoured  any  other  of  his  works. 
This  circumstance,  which  escaped  the  researches 
of  all  his  biograplUns  was  lately  disc<ivcred  by 
the  editor  of  the  ''British   ELssayiats,**  whose 


words  we  shall  borrow  on  the  present  occa< 


sion. 


After  noticing  the  mistakes  Mr.  Boewell  had 
fallen  into,  on  the  subject  of  the  perfeeiion  of  thn 
Ramblers  at  their  ^rst  app^irance,  the  editor 
of  the  **  Es-wyists**  says,  "  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  this  friend  and  companion  of  our  illustrious 
author,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with  the 
most  perfect  delineiition  ever  exhibited  of  any 
human  being,  and  who  declared  so  often  that  he 
was  determined 

*  To  lose  DO  drop  of  that  IniDortal  man*-- 

that  one  so  inquisitive  after  the  most  triffinf 
circumstance  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson's  cha- 
racter or  history,  should  have  never  heard  or 
discovered  tiiat  Dr.  Jo)m5!on  almost  rf-trrofe  the 
Rambler  after  the  fir»t  folio  edition.  Yet  the 
alterations  made  by  him  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  the  Rambler  far  exceed  Hx  thousand  ; 
a  number  which  may  justify  the  use  of  the  word 
re-wrote,  although  it  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
literal  acceptition.  A  comparison  of  the  first  edi- 
tion with  the  fourth  or  any  subsequent  edition 
will  show  the  curious  examiner  in  what  these 
alterations  consist.  In  the  mean  time  wc  inay 
apply  to  tlie  author  what  he  says  of  Pope — *fle 
bboured  his  works,  first  to  gam  reputation,  and 
afterwards  to  keep  it'  He  was  not  content  to 
satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  alwaj's 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court 
the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  read- 
ers; and  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others, 
he  showed  none  himself  He  examined  lines 
and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obser^ 
vation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indefati- 
gable diligence  till  he  had  left  nothing;  to  be 
foigiven.** 
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Mo.  1.]     Tuesday,  March  80,  1749-50. 

Cmr  tameMkoc  liiemipotimi  tUemrrere  eumpct 
Per  f«eOT  auyaatf  cfifo«  Aunmem  Jitxii  aUimnuMf 
Si  MKOt,  «<  placidi  ratiaH€m  admittititt  *dam. 

JUV. 

Why  tn  expatiate  in  this  beaten  field. 
Why  arms,  oft  uaed  in  rain,  I  raean  to  wield ; 
If  time  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 
Some  satiafactira  thia  esaay  may  lend. 

ELPHINSTON. 

The  difficulty  of  the  first  address  on  any  new 
occasion,  is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  transactions 
with  the  world,  and  confessed  by  the  settled  and 
regular  forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has 
introduced  into  all  languages.  Judgment  was 
wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being  forced  upon 
choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  preference ; 
and  it  was  found  convenient  that  some  easy  me- 
thod of  introduction  should  be  cstabUshed^  which, 
if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of  novelty,  nught  en- 
ioy  the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  few  authors  have  presented  themselves 
before  the  public,  without  wishing  that  such  ce- 
remonial modes  of  entrance  had  been  anciently 
established  as  might  have  freed  them  from  those 
dangers  which  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  certain  to 
pn)duce,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients  of 
soilening  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  atten- 
tion by  abruptness. 

The  epic  writers  have  found  theproemial  part 
of  the  poem  such  an  addition  to  their  undertak- 
ing, that  they  have  almost  unanimously  adopted 
the  tint  lines  of  Homer,  and  the  reader  needs 
only  be  informed  of  the  subject,  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  poem  will  begin. 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  tJie  pe- 
cuhar  distinction  of  heroic  poetry ;  it  has  never 
been  legally  extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  lite- 
rature, but  seems  to  bo  considered  as  an  heredi- 
tary privilege,  to  bo  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
claim  it  from  their  alliance  to  the  genius  of  Ho- 
mer. 

The  rules  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  pre- 
logative  suggested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be 
appUcd  to  the  direction  of  candidates  for  inferior 
fame ;  it  may  be  proper  for  all  to  remember, 
that  they  ou^t  not  to  raise  expectation  which  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  smoke  brishtening  into  flame, 
than  flame  sinking  into  smoke. 

This  precept  has  been  lonff  received,  both  fix>m 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  con- 
formity to  the  general  opinion  of  the  world ;  yet 
theie  oaTe  been  always  aonM^  that  thought  it  no 


deviation  from  modesty  to  recommend  their  own 
labours,  and  imagined  themselves  entitled  by  in- 
disputable merit  to  an  exemption  from  general 
restraints,  and  to  elevations  not  allowed  m  com- 
mon life.  They,  perhaps,  believed,  that  when, 
like  Thiicydides,  they  bequeathed  to  mankiiia 
KTiJiia  is  id  an  estate  for  ever,  it  was  an  additional 
favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim 
on  certain  occasions,  too  httle  than  too  much. 
There  is  something  captivating  in  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity, to  wliich  we  oflen  yield,  as  to  a  resist- 
less power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrusts 
liimself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  oc- 
casions on  wliich  a  man  may  without  just  o& 
fence  proclaim  his  own  excellencies,  has  omitted 
the  case  of  an  author  entering  the  world ;  unless 
it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  general  posi- 
tion, that  a  man  mav  lawfully  praise  himseu  for 
those  qualities  which  cannot  be  known  but  from 
his  own  mouth ;  as  when  he  is  among  strangers, 
and  can  have  no  opportuni^  of  an  actual  oxer 
tion  of  his  powers.  That  the  case  of  an  author 
is  parallel,  will  scarcely  be  granted,  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to 
his  judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  trial.  But  it 
should  be  iremembered,  tnat  unless  his  judges  are 
inclined  to  favour  him,  they  will  hanuy  be  per- 
suaded to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  Alls  the  heart  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has 
been  held  a  maxim,  that  success  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  indirect  and  unperceived  approaches, 
he  who  too  soon  professes  himself  a  lover,  raises 
obstacles  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  taught  ex|>erience,  endea^ 
vour  to  conceal  their  passion  till  they  beUeve 
their  mistress  wishes  for  the  discovery.  The 
same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to  writers, 
would  save  many  complaints  of  the  severity  of 
the  aee,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.  If  a  man 
coula  glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the 
public,  and  only  proclaim  his  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary honours  when  he  is  sure  of  not  being  reject* 
ed,  no  might  commence  author  with  better  hopes, 
as  his  faiungs  rnight  escape  contempt,  though  he 
shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that 
writes,  ambitious  of  applause,  as  some  ladies 
have  tauffht  themselves  to  believe  thatevery^  man 
intends  love,  who  expresses  dvility,  the  miscaiw 
riage  of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raises  an  on- 
bounded  contempt,  iadnlged  by  ^ '-^^ — ^ 
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oiit  scruple,  as  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust 
claims,  and  exhorbitant  expectations.  The  arti- 
fices of  those  who  put  themselves  in  this  hazard- 
ous state,  have  therefore  been  multiplied  in  pro- 
Cion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  their  ambition  ;  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  mdulgence,  as 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and  the 
fear  of  evil,  for  who  can  wonder  that,  allured 
on  one  side,  and  frightened  on  the  other,  some 
should  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by  bribing  the 
judge  with  an  appearance  of  respect  which  they 
do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confessing 
weakness  of  wliich  they  are  not  convinced  ;  and 
others  to  attract  regard  by  a  show  of  openness 
and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  profession  of  their 
own  deserts,  and  a  pubhc  challenge  of  honours 
and  rewards? 

The  ostentatious  and  haughty  display  of  them- 
aelves  has  been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writ^ 
ers ;  in  vindication  of  whose  practice  it  may  be 
said,  that  what  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supplied 
by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
peiformances,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 


■Qtnd  enim?  Concurritmr — korm 


Monuuio  cita  wu>t$  veniL,  uut  victoria  Uttm, 


Thi;  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment**  flij^ht. 
Death,  or  a  joyful  conquest,  ends  the  hgbt. 


raANCti. 


The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is 
soon  decided,  and  we  arc  not  condemned  to  toil 
through  half  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
writer  has  broke  liis  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  coun- 
trymen by  a  short  essay  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day, that  1  hope  not  mucli  to  tire  those  whom  I 
shall  not  happen  to  please  ;  and  if  1  am  not  com- 
mended for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at 
•east  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  But  whether 
my  expectations  are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or 

E raise,  I  Uiink  it  not  necesiury  to  discover ;  for 
sving  accurately  weighed  the  reasons  for  arro- 
gance and  submission,  I  find  them  so  nearly 
equiponderant,  that  my  impatience  to  try  tlie 
e?entof  my  first  performance  will  not  suffer  me  to 
Sttend  any  longer  the  trepidations  of  the  balance. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  coriv^-niences  almost 
peculiar  to  this  method  of  pubUcation,  which  may 
naturally  flatter  the  author,  whetlier  he  be  con- 
fident or  timorous.  The  man  to  whom  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sprightliness  of  his 
imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
secured  tlie  praises  of  tlic  world,  willingly  takes 
that  way  of^  displaying  his  abilities  which  will 
soonest  give  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  fame ;  it  heightens  his  alacrity  to  tliink 
in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what  he  is 
now  writing,  read  with  ecstacies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  the 
author  of  a  large  treatise  must  proceed  with  anx- 
iety, lest,  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  have  changed  its  ob- 
ject ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined  to  no  single  topic, 
may  follow  the  national  taste  through  ul  its  va- 
liations,  and  catch  the  auru  popularisj  the  gale  of 
IkTour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

r^or  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  the 
dkMibts  of  the  cautious,  and  the  terrors  of  the 


fearful,  for  to  such  the  shortness  of  evenr  single 
paper  is  a  powerful  encouragement  Ue  that 
questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost  in 
a  compUcated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a 
few  pages  witliout  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  he 
turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  menK>ry,  he 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he 
may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay. 
Ue  that  woiUd  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time 
upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  persoades  himself  that  a  few  days  will 
show  him  what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning 
and  his  genius.  If  he  thinks  his  own  judgment 
not  sufficiendy  enlightened,  he  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  pro- 
duce, rectify  his  opinions.  If  he  should  with  too 
little  premeditation  encounter  himself  by  an  un- 
wieldy subject,  he  can  quit  it  without  confessing 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topics  less  dan- 
gerous, or  more  tractal>le.  And  if  he  finds,  with 
all  his  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  can- 
not deserve  Teeud,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may 
let  the  design  £ll  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to 
others  or  himself^  retire  to  amusements  of  greater 
pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  pioepecL 


No.  2.]     Saturday,  March  24,  1749-50. 

Stare  loco  mtscit,  peretaU  vrttifria  mille 
Ante  fmffawt^  ah»entemqu*  fcnt  gratit  ungwia 

STATIU'S 

Th*  impatient  couiwr  pants  in  every  vein. 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain. 
Hills,  Tole*,  and  floods  appear  already  crossed. 
And  ere  be  starts  a  thousand  step*  are  lost. 

POPS 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  objects  immediately  before  it,  but  is  always 
breaking  away  from  the  present  moment,  and 
losing  itself  in  schemes  of  future  felicity ;  and 
that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in 
our  power  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  cotmnodious  subject  of  raillery  to  tlie  gay, 
and  of  declamation  to  the  serious,  it  has  been  ri- 
diculed witJi  all  the  pleasantry  of  wit,  and  exag 
ferated  with  all  the  amplifications  of  rhetoric, 
ivery  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  ap 
pear  most  flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collect- 
ed ;  it  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of 
contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been 
called  forth  against  it 

Censure  is  wiUingly  indulged,  because  it  al- 
ways implies  some  superiority ;  men  please 
themselves  with  imagining  tliat  they  have  made 
a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey  than  others, 
and  detected  faults  and  folUes,  which  escape 
vul^r  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wan- 
toning in  common  topics  is  so  tempting  to  a 
writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it ;  a  train 
of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him  to 
shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
contest  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
him  who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  immediate 
ease  for  distant  pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  Ufe,  lets  life  glide  away  m 
preparations  to  enjoy  them ;  it  affords  such  op- 
portunities of  triumphant  exultation,  to  exem- 
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plifythe  uncertainty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse 
mortals  from  tlieir  dream,  and  inform  them  of 
the  silent  celerity  of  time,  tliat  we  may  believe 
authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than  examine 
so  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inchned 
to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  flowery,  tlian 
attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 
This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
seems  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being, 
whose  motions  arc  gradual,  and  whose  lile  is  pro- 
gressive :  as  his  powers  are  limited,  he  must  use 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  intend 
first  what  he  performs  last ;  as  by  continual  ad- 
vances from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  per- 
petually var3ri2if  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  he 
must  always  tusoover  new  motives  of  action, 
new  excitements  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 
desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth 
our  e^rts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained, 
to  be  only  one  of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end. 
The  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 
He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point, 
must  frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place 
which  he  strives  to  reach ;  he  that  undergoes  tlie 
fatigue  of  labour,  must  solace  his  weariness  with 
the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In  agriculture, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  because 
be  thinks  of  the  }uir>'est,  that  harvest  which 
blights  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may 
sweep  away,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may 
hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  long 
retained  but  for  some  conformity  with  truth  and 
nature,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  this  caution 
against  keeping  our  view  too  intent  upon  remote 
^vantages  is  not  without  its  propriety  or  useful- 
ness, though  it  may  have  been  recited  with  too 
much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
tion ;  for.  not  to  speak  of  that  vehemence  of  de- 
sire which  presses  through  right  and  wrong  to  its 
^ratitication,  or  that  anxious  inquietude  which  is 
justly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  Heaven,  sub- 
jects too  solemn  for  my  present  purpose ;  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  by  indulging  early  the  rap- 
tures of  success,  we  forget  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  secure  it,  and  suficr  the  imagination  to 
riot  in  the  fruition  of  some  possible  good,  till  the 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of 
great  labour  or  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not 
the  power  of  magnifying  the  advantages  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect  from   tliem. 
When  the  kn*i|g[htof  La  Mancha  gravel v  recounts 
to  his  compamon  the  adventures  by  which  he  is 
to  signalize  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
shall  be  summoned  to  the  sup[)ort  of  empires,  so- 
licited to  accept  the  heiress  of  the  crown  which 
h«  has  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
scatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on 
hiy  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted 
visions  oT  the  same  kind ;  though  they  have  not, 
perhaps,  expected  events  equally  strange,  or  by 
means  equally  inadequate.     When  we  pity  him. 
we  reflect  on  our  own  disappointments;    and 
when  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is 
not  more  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that 
be  tells  what  we  have  only  thought. 
The  onderstanding  oi  a  man  naturally  san- 


ffuine,  may,  indeed,  be  easily  vitiated  by  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  hope,  however  necessary 
to  the  production  of  every  thing  great  or  excel- 
lent, as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open 
exposure  to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty 
to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of 
happiness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of 
autliors.  A  man  of  lively  fancy  no  sooner  finds 
a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  mo- 
mentancous  excursions  to  tlie  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flat- 
tery, pushes  forward  into  future  ages,  and  prog- 
nosticates the  honours  to  be  paid  him,  when 
envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and  those, 
whom  partiality  now  sufiers  to  obscure  him,  shall 
have  given  way  to  the  triflcrs  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  themselves. 

I'hose  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  likely 
to  be  cured  of  their  infatuation ;  but  all  endea- 
vours ought  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disease,  tor  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  height, 
perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gordene 
of  philosophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  phy- 
sic of  tlic  mind,  her  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitivcp 
of  passion. 

I  shall,  Uierefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly 
touched  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  ma- 
lady, endeavour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  in- 
fection, not  without  some  weak  hope  that  my 
preservatives  may  extend  tlicir  virtue  to  others, 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to  tlie  same 
danger. 

Laudis  amove  tumet  ?  Sunt  certopiamla,  qum  U 
Terpure  Ucto  poUruiU  recreare  Itbello. 

I*  fame  your  paMioii  1  Wisdom's  powerful  charm. 
If  thric«  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm. 

rRANCIS. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man 
should  accustom  himself  often  to  think  of  what 
is  most  shocking  and  terrible,  that  by  such  re- 
flections he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent 
wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  de 
jection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  atlthor 
than  neglect ;  compared  with  which,  reproach, 
hatred,  and  opposition,  are  names  of  happiness ; 
yet  this  worst,  this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who 
dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

/  mate,  el  vfrtua  tecum  meditate  eoMontt, 
Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tuneful  lays. 

SLPHIKSTON 

It  may  not  be  imflt  for  him  who  makes  a  new 
entrance  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect 
his  own  powers  as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  may 
deserve  neglect ;  that  nature  may  not  have  quail 
fled  him  much  to  enlarge  or  embellish  knowledge, 
nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  supe 
riority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  tliat,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to 
be  yet  in  ignorance,  he  is  not  destined  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  nor  to  shine  out  as  one  of  the  lumina- 
ries of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  catalogue 
of  a  library  will  furnish  sufflcient  reason ;  as  he 
will  find  It  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  foreotten,  were  once  no  less  enter- 
prising  or  confluent  than  himself^  equally  pleased 
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with  their  own  productions,  equally  caressed  by 
their  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their  friends. 

But,  though  it  should  happen  that  an  author 
is  capable  of  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  paps 
without  notice,  huddlra  m  the  variety  of  things, 
and  thrown  into  the  general  miscellany  of  Ufe. 
He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing,  soli- 
cits the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  plea- 
fiures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for 
intellectual  amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges, 
prepossessed  by  passions,  or  corrupted  by  preju- 
dices, which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any 
new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to 
read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established ; 
others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which 
ffives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new 
IS  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be 
Utught ;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  because 
it  is  not  suflliciently  considered,  that  men  more 
frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
early,  lest  they  should  put  thtar  reputation  in  ha- 
sarcf ;  the  ignorant  always  imagine  themselves 
giving  some  proof  of  delicacy,  when  they  refuse 
to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  6nds  his  way  to  re- 
putation through  all  these  obstructions,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes 
»esides  ms  industr}',  his  learning,  or  his  wit 
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Vtrhu,  rejmUit  nescia  $oraida^ 
fnUtminati*  futget  ktmoribvs, 
[fee  tumit  aut  ponit  aecnrtt 
Arbitrio  populari*  anrtt. 


HOE. 


fTndiiappointed  in  designs. 
With  native  honoun  virtue  sfiinefl ; 
Nor  Ukec  up  power,  nor  lays  it  down, 
As  giddy  nii»bietf  imile  or  I'roMru. 

ELPUINSTON. 

Thb  task  of  an  autlior  is,  either  to  teach  what 
M  not  known,  or  to  recommend  known  truttis 
by  his  manner  of  adorning  tliem ;  either  to  let 
new  light  in  upon  tlie  mind,  and  open  new 
scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  dress  and 
situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to 
spread  such  flowers  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  intellect  has  already  made  its  pro- 
gress, as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  se- 
cond view  of  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  neg- 
ligently regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  bo- 
cause  that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must 
not  only  be  persuaded  of  their  errors,  but  recon- 
ciled to  their  guide ;  they  must  not  only  confess 
their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing, 
must  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employ- 
raent  was  in  itself  sufliciently  irksome  and  ha- 
zardous ;  that  none  would  be  found  so  malevo- 
lent as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of 
Sisjrphus;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  reputation, 
which  must  be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time 
and  thoiiffht,  with  so  great  hazard  m  the  miscar- 
riage, and  with  so  MvSr  advantage  from  the  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either 
imftgioe  it  their  doty,  or  make  it  their  amuse- 


ment, to  hinder  the  reception  of  every  work  of 
learning,  or  genius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the 
avenuesof  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giv- 
ing Ignorance  and  Envy  the  flrst  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of  Critics,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
new  author  to  fmd  some  means  of  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  probable,  tliat  the  most  malignant 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  soften- 
ed, and  preva'ded  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit 
their  fury.  Having  for  this  purpose  considered 
many  expedients,  1  find  in  the  records  of  an- 
cient times,  that  Argus  was  lulled  by  music, 
and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  modem  critics,  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchfulness 
of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus, 
though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal 
force,  might  be  subdued  by  methods  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have  been  paci- 
fied with  claret  and  a  supper,  and  others  laid 
asleep  with  the  soft  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives 
me  sullicient  reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks 
of  this  virulent  generation,  yet  I  have  not  hither- 
to persuaded  myself  to  take  any  measures  for 
flight  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
they  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  authority, 
and  suspect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a 
forged  commission,  styled  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  Criticism,  witliout  any  authentic  evidence 
of  delegation,  and  uttered  their  own  determina- 
tions as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim 
to  decide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Truth :  she  was,  at 
her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
Being  soon  distinguished  by  the  celestials,  for 
her  uncommon  qualities,  she  was  appointed  the 
governess  of  Fancy,  and  empowered  to  beat  time 
to  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  when  they  sung  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this 
lower  world,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criti- 
cism, to  whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  na- 
tive regions.  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried 
alofl  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  was 
tinctured  with  ambrosia,  and  inwreathed  with 
a  golden  foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays;  the 
other  end  was  encircled  with  cypress  and  pop- 

Eies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion,  in 
er  left  hand  she  bore  an  unextinguishable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  Ughted  by  Truth, 
of  which  it  was  the  particular  quaUtv  immedi- 
ately to  show  every  thin^  in  its  true  form,  how- 
ever it  might  be  disgmsed  to  common  eyes. 
Whatever  Art  could  complicate,  or  Folly  could 
confound,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  the  torch 
of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  distinct  parts  and  orici- 
nal  simpUcity ;  it  darted  through  the  labvrintns 
of  sophistry,  and  showed  at  once  all  the  al>surdi- 
ties  to  which  they  served  for  refuge  ;  it  pierced 
through  the  robes  which  rhetoric  often  sold  to 
falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  parts 
which  aitificial  veils  had  been  contrivea  to 
cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office. 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  perfonm- 
ances  of  those  who  professed  themselves  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses.  Whatever  was  brought 
before  her,  she  beheld  by  the  steady  light  of  the 
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torch  of  Truth,  and  when  her  examination  had 
ooDvinced  her,  that  the  laws  of  just  writing  had 
been  ob8er\'ed,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaran- 
thine end  of  the  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over 
to  immortality. 

But  it  more  fre^uendy  happened, that  in  the 
works  which  requured  her  inspection,  there  was 
■ome  imposture  attempted ;  that  false  colours 
were  laboriously  laid;  that  some  secret  in- 
0quahty  was  found  between  the  words  and 
•entiments,  or  some  dissimilitude  of  the  ideas 
tnd  the  original  objects;  that  incongruities 
were  Unked  together,  or  that  some  parts  were 
of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
HtVf  or  usefulness. 

wherever  such  discoveries  were  made,  and 
Uicy  were  made  whenever  these  faults  were 
committed.  Criticism  refused  the  touch  which 
eonferred  the  sanction  of  immortality,  and, 
when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  gross,  re- 
/crsed  the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  Lethe  distil 
;rom  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a  fatal  mildew, 
iHiich  immediately  began  to  waste  the  work 
iway,  till  it  was  at  last  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  some  compositions  brought  to  the 
test,  in  which,  when  the  strongest  ught  was 
thrown  upon  them,  their  beauties  and  faults 
appeared  so  equally  mingled,  that  Criticism 
iCood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in 
doubt  whether  to  shed  Lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon 
them.  These  at  last  increased  to  so  great  a 
Bomber,  that  she  was  weary  of  attending  such 
doubtful  claims,  and  for  fear  of  using  improperly 
the  sceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  to  be 
eonsidered  by  Time. 

•  The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dila- 
tory, were,  some  few  caprices  excepted,  con- 
formable to  justice;  ana  many  who  thought 
diemselves  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have 
■onk  under  his  sithe,  as  they  were  postin/^  down 
with  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  futurity.  It 
was  observable  that  some  were  destroyed  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  and  others  crushed  for  ever  by  a 
angle  blow. 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  stea- 
dily upon  Time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  ^ith 
bis  conduct,  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth 
with  her  patroness  Astrea,  and  left  Prejudice  and 
False  Taste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  associates 
oTFraud  and  Mischief;  contenting  herself  thence- 
forth to  shed  her  influence  from  afar  upon  some 
■elect  minds,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  learning 
and  by  virtue. 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  sceptre,  of 
which  the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial  end, 
were  caught  up  by  Flattery,  and  those  that  had 
been  infected  with  the  waters  of  Lethe  were, 
with  equal  haste,  seized  by  Malevolence.  The 
followers  of  Flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed 
her  part  of  the  sceptre,  neither  had  nor  desired 
fi^t,  but  touched  indiscriminately  whatever 
Power  or  Interest  happened  to  exhibit.  The 
companions  of  Malevolence  were  supplied  by  the 
Furies  with  a  torch,  which  had  this  quality  pe- 
coliar  to  infernal  lustre,  that  its  light  fell  only 
upon  faults. 

No  lifht,  but  rmther  darkneM  vuible. 
Served  onJjr  to  diacorer  lighta  of  we. 

With  these  framentfl  of  authority,  the  slaves 
of  Flattery  and  Malevolence  marched  out,  at  the 


command  of  their  mistresses,  to  confer  immoiw 
tahty,  or  condemn  to  oblivion.  But  this  scep- 
tre had  now  lost  its  power;  and  Time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 
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SUmd  et  JMomda  «t  idonea  dieere  viUt.  Hoa. 

And  join  both  profit  and  delight  in  one. 

CaSECB. 

The  works  of  fiction,  with  which  the  present 
generation  seems  more  particularly  deughted, 
are  such  as  exhibit  life  in  its  true  state,  diver- 
sified only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  tho 
world,  and  influenced  by  passions  ana  qualities 
which  are  really  to  be  found  in  conversing  with 
mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  im- 
properly the  comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  nearly  by  the  rules  of  comic  poetry. 
Its  province  is  to  bring  about  natural  events 
by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  with- 
out the  help  of  wonder :  it  is  therefore  preclude 
from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  the  heroic 
romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to  snatch 
away  a  lady  from  the  nuptial  rites,  nor  knights  to 
bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neither  be- 
wilder its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them 
in  imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon 
Pontanus,  that  all  his  writings  are  filled  with 
the  same  images ;  and  that  if  you  take  from  him 
his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dry- 
ads, he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner  almost  all  the  fictions 
of  the  last  age  will  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them 
of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  ship 
wreck. 

Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found 
reception  so  long  in  poUte  and  learned  ages,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  we  cannot  wonder 
that  while  readers  could  be  procured,  the  authors 
were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had 
by  practice  gained  some  fluency  of  language,  he 
hari  no  further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  closet, 
let  loose  his  invention,  and  heat  his  mind  with 
incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thus  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study, 
without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance 
witli  hfe. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  veir  differ 
ent;  it  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  expen- 
ence  which  can  never  be  attained  by  solitary  di- 
ligence, but  must  arise  from  general  converse  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  uving  world.  Theit 
performances  have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plug 
(meris  quantimi  venia  minus,  little  indulgence,  and 
therefore  more  difficulty.  They  are  engaged  in 
portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the  onginaL 
and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of 
resemblance.  Other  writings  are  safe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  dan- 
cer  from  every  common  reader :  as  the  slippei 
lU  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who 
happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of 
Apelles. 

But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  co- 
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pien  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  most  import^ 
ant  concern  that  an  author  of  this  sort  oug^t  to 
to  iiavc  before  him.  These  books  are  written 
chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and 
introductions  into  hfe.  They  are  the  entertain- 
ment of  minds  unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  there- 
fore easily  susceptible  of  impressions  :  not  fixed 
by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  the 
current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion 
and  partial  account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be 
i>aid  to  youth,  and  tliat  nothing  indecent  should 
be  suflered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  sense  and  virtue  from  an 
ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chastity 
of  thought  The  same  kind,  though  not  the 
same  degree  of  caution,  is  required  in  every 
thing  which  is  laid  before  them,  to  secure  them 
frum  unjust  prejudices,  perverse  opinions,  and 
incongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  3ie  romances  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  tliat  the  reader  was  in  very 
little  danger  of  making  any  apphcations  to  him- 
self; the  virtues  and  crimes  were  equally  beyond 
his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amused  himself 
with  heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and 
persecutors,  as  with  beings  of  another  species, 
whose  actions  were  remilated  upon  motives  of 
their  own,  and  who  bad  neither  faults  nor  excel- 
lences in  common  with  hiinsel£ 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the 
universal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other 
man  ;  young  spectators  fix  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observing  his 
behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own 
practices,  when  tliey  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like 

part 

For  this  reason,  these  fanuliar  histories  may 
perhaps  be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solemni- 
ties 01  professed  morality,  and  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  rice  and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power  of  ex- 
ample is  so  great,  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  ef- 
fects almost  without  tlie  intervention  of  the  will, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is 
unrestrained,  the  best  examples  only  should  be 
exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate  so 
strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain 
in  its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  hberty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  objects,  and 
to  ciul  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  those  indivi- 
duals upon  which  the  attention  oueht  most  to  be 
employed :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  may  be  poUshed  by  art,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  dispUy  that  lustre  which 
before  was  buried  among  common  stones. 

It  is  iustly  considered  as  the  greatest  excel- 
lency of  art,  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature,  which 
are  most  proper  for  imitation ;  ffreater  care  is 
•till  required  in  representing  life,  which  is  so 
oAen  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by 
wickedness  If  the  world  be  promiscuously  de- 
scribed, I  cannot  sec  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read 
the  account :  or  why  it^may  not  be  as  safe  to  turn 


the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  as  upon  i 
mirror  which  shows  all  that  presents  itself  witlK 
out  discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  suflicient  vindication  of  , 
character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  fbi 
many  characters  oucht  never  to  be  orawn  ;  no 
of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeik 
ble  to  observation  and  experience ;  for  tluLt  ob- 
servation which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world^ 
will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpose  of  thess 
writings  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankind, 
but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  hereafter 
with  less  hazard  ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoids 
ing  the  snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for 
Innocence,  without  infusing  any  wish  for  that  su- 
periority with  which  the  betrayer  flatters  his  va- 
nity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud, 
without  the  temptation  to  practise  it;  to  initiate 
youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neces- 
sary defence,  and  to  increase  prudence  without 
impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  ibr  the  sake  of  foUouin^  nature, 
so  mingle  good  and  bad  quafities  in  their  princi- 
pal personages,  that  they  are  both  equally  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany  them  through 
their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led  by^- 
grees  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  favour,  we  lose 
the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do 
not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  regard  thera 
with  some  kindness,  for  being  uniteu  with  so 
much  merit 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked, 
whose  endowments  threw  a  bn^htness  on  their 
crimes,  and  whom  scarce  any  villany  made  per- 
fectly detestable,  because  they  never  could  be 
wholly  divested  of  their  excellences ;  but  such 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
world,  and  their  resemUance  ou^t  no  more  to 
be  preserved,  than  the  art  of  miudering  without 
pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  vir- 
tues have  their  correspondent  faults,  and  there- 
fore that  to  exhibit  either  apart  is  to  deviate  from 
Crobability.  Thus  men  are  observed  by  Swiii  to 
e  "grateful  in  the  same  degree  as  tliey  are  re- 
sentful." This  principle,  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse^ 
and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  with- 
out any  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
though  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
the  passions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be 
equally  hidulged  when  reason  is  consulted ;  yet, 
unless  that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  saga- 
cious maxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  withoat 
any  relation  to  practice  or  to  hfe. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to 
these  cfllects  are  always  in  the  same  proportion. 
For  pride,  which  produci's  quickness  of  resent- 
ment, will  obstruct  gratitude,  by  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation  im- 
plies; and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  cannot 
think  he  receives  a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or 
repmy  it 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  that 
positions  of  this  tendency  should  be  hiid  open 
and  confuted ;  for  while  men  consider  good  and 
evil  as  springing  from  the  same  root,  they  will 
spare  tlie  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in 
judgmg,  if  not  of  others,  at  least  of  themselves, 
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wiUlM  ■ptto  eatiiMta  their  viitdM  by  their  vie 
T«  thie  fatsl  error  all  lbo«e  will  conliibute,  w 
confuuDd  the  coloun  of  ti^l  ■nd  wrong,  and,  i 
«r*d  of  helping  to  aetUe  their  twundaric*,  a 
them  with  to  much  ail,  thai  no  conunon  mind 
able  lo  diaunile  them. 

In  narratives  where  luBtoriul  veracity  has  : 
[dace,  I  cannot  diicover,  why  ihere  ihould  r 
be  eihibttcd  the  most  pcifcct  idea  of  virtue ; 
firlue  not  angelical,  nor  above  i>rDbabi]ity,  i 
what  we  cannot  credit,  wfl  ahall  never  imitate,    the 
tot  the  higheM  and  purest  that  hunujiiij  can    of  t 
nach,  which,  exercised  in  such  tiiali  bi  the  vari-    tlie 
oui  revolution*  of  lhin|^  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 


I  bam  low  known  a  perwn  of  this  temper, 
who  indulged  hia  dream  of  happiness  with  leu 
hurt  to  hirnself  IhaDBUchchinicnr.al  wishes  cont. 
inonly  produce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with 
such  address,  that  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom 
three  parts  of  the  rear,  and  in  the  other  part  ne- 
ver wholly  blasted.     Many,  perhaps,  would  ba 
desirous  of  learning  by  wlut  means  he  procured 
lo  himself  such  a  cheap  and  lasting  saUBfaction. 
It  was  gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring 
'''  ~      nioval  of  all  hia  uneasincHs  to  the  coming 
■■  next  spring ;  if  his  health  was  impaired] 
iring  would  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted 
t  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the 


hope, 


d  did  often  come  without  any 


be  shown,  should   always  din^^l , 

the  grace*  of  gaiety,  or  the  dlgnit;^  of  courage 

W  berever  it  appeara,  il  should  tai 
oulignity  of  its  practices,  and  c 
ncss  of  its  stratagems  :  ' 


lunng    ipnng. 
what        The  spring  inde 
of  these  effects,  bl 

mnvl need,  that  the  present  spiing  would  fail  him 
lu  uiu  luiuu.  bclbre  the  middle  of  summer ;  fur  he  alwa}'a 
lintredbylhe  Islkcd  of  tlie  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and 
iL-mpI  by  the  when  it  was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with 
bile  it  is  sun-    tum  that  it  was  coming. 

'~ ■■  ■'•' '  —  perhaps 


ported  by  cither  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  seldom  By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  sm,  perl 
hrartily  abhorred.  I'he  Roman  tyrant  was  con-  brought  to  feel  iiiimodenite  pleasure  in  the 
tenttobebaled,ifhe  wasbutfearcd;  and  there    Irmplalion  of  tliis  dt'lixluful  eu-aeon  ;  but  1 


aods  oTthcreaderaofKomances  willing  the 

lo  be  thought  wicked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  no  slii 

is  therefore  lo  be  steadily  inculcated,  enthut 

''     '     '      '    >roof  of  undenitanding,  |>oct  o 

>r  greatness;  and  that  monyof 

I    consei|uence    of  narrow  ind  the 

;ins  in  nualake,  and  -~'-  '"  '   ~ 


of  time,  in  which,  by  the  removal  of  the 
vcnience  wliich  now  perplexes  him,  oi 
tion  of  the  advantage  which  he  at 
he  shall  find  tlie  condition  of  hie 


of  findin({  many,  whom  it  can  bo 
rcBomble,  mfeeted  witli  the  sama 
for  there  is,  1  believe,  searce  any 
mce,  who  has  not  left  some  tesU- 
indnese  fur  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs, 
)lprs  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  the 
I  most  luiuriant  imagination  been  able  to  describe 
Lhe  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
Dlherwiao  than  bygivinga  perpetual  spring,  aa 
lhe  highest  reward  of  uncorrupled  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  iaeipreBsihl* 
pleasing  in  {he  annual  rcnoi'ation  of  the  worltl, 
>nd  the  new  display  of  the  treasures  of  nature. 
The  coldanddarknessof  winter,  with  the  naked 
ieformity  of  evcrj'  object  on  which  we  turn  our 
;yeB,  mwtc  ub  rejoice  at  Iho  succeeding  season, 
IB  well  for  what  we  have  escaped,  as  for  what 
ive  may  enjoy;  "- '  "    -  >-    '-'^---  '-^-'- 


rings  early  to 


lotify  the  ap- 
free  from  the 


unproved 


ved. 


which  i! 


'ith  e<iual 


with  great  tmpatieni    , 
comes  wiihoul  the  blessing  for  which 
Bind  ;   but  we  solace  ourselves  with 
prospect,    and  press  forward  again 

iTiTlui 


out  of  his  own  power;  since  he  foibei 
piwipitate  his  affeirs,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
nenl  that  is  lo  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits 
for  (he  bliwrful  hour  with  less  neelect  of  the  mea- 
mres  OEceasary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 


•MIS^jTsMt-C- 


of  more  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  aflbrds  lo  a  mind, 

Bturbnnce  of  cares  or  passiont  ■■  ui  uc  mviuii 

icalm  amuBemcntB,almosl  even' thing  that  nut 

['o.r,^',^.'i^nt  ^ZT,      JresentstnlemakcB  iiscapahlcof enjoying.    The 

■hi.  li^v^X  mnS     'aricEated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the 

his  hie  very  much    „„^^,„  „f  p^,^r„,  ^„^^  ,he  voice  of  plea- 

ure  pourinR  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  with  the 

[ladness  apparenlly  conceived  by  every  animal, 

rom  the  growth  of  Ilia  food,  and  the  clemencjr 

if  the  westlicr,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air 

pf  gsyely,  significantly  eipressod  by  the  Buule  ot 


and  dive 


theii 


lemblies,  i 
lay. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will 
leldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
lis  own  company,  there  is  something  wrono;. 
He  must  fly  from  himself  cither  because  he  feeu 
I  tediousneM  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
™ply  mind,  whicli,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
uolioa  mote  than  another,  but  aa  it  i*  impelled 
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by  some  external  power,  muat  always  have  re- 
course to  foreign  objects ;  or  he  must  bo  afraid 
of  the  intrusion  of  some  unpleasing  ideas,  and 
perhaps  is  struggling  to  escape  from  the  remem- 
orance  of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  some 
other  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  such  diversions,  provided  thev  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention  ;  and  those, 
whom  fear  of  any  future  afHiction  chains  down 
to  misery,  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  be 
turned  on  such  as  are  burdensome  to  themselves 
merely  because  they  want  subj'icts  for  reflection, 
and  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  is  thrown 
\>pen  without  affording  them  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion, because  they  never  learned  to  read  the  cha- 
racters. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming 
paradox,  that  very  fevo  vnzn  know  how  to  take  a 
walk ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  tnin,  that  few  know  how 
to  take  a  walk  with  a  prospect  of  any  other  pl  *a- 
sure,  than  the  same  company  would  have  anbrd- 
cd  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  tliat  borrow  their  colour 
from  the  neighbouring  body,  and  consequentiv 
vary  their  hue  as  they  happen  to  change  their 
place.  In  like  manner,  ii  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  every  man  to  derive  his  reflections 
from  the  objects  about  him;  for  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  alters  his  {>o9i!ion,  if  his  attention 
continues  fixed  to  the  paino  point.  The  mind 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  acrosw  of  every  new 
idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  particular  thoughts,  as  easily  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  occasional  entertainment 

A  man  that  has  formed  this  habit  of  turning 
every  new  object  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in 
the  productions  of  nature  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  materials  upon  which  he  can  employ  himself 
uithout  any  temptations  to  envy  or  malevo- 
lence ;  faults,  perhais,  seldom  totally  avoided 
by  those,  whose  judgment  is  much  exercised 
upon  the  works  of  art  He  has  always  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  lor 
adoring  tne  sovereign  Author  of  the  universe, 
and  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discovery  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  proht  to  liimself.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  many  vegetables  and  animals 
have  qualities  that  might  be  of  great  use,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  tliere  is  not  required  much 
force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of  study,  but 
x>nly  frequent  experiments,  and  close  attention. 
What  is  said  by  the  chymists  of  their  darling 
mercury,  is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through 
the  whole  creation,  that  if  a  thousand  lives 
•hould  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its  properties  would 
not  be  found  out 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  diversified  by 
various  tastes,  since  life  affords  and  requires 
mich  multiplicity  of  employments,  and  a  nation 
of  naturalists  is  neither  to  be  hoped  or  desired ; 
but  it  is  surely  not  improper  to  point  out  a  fresh 
mmusement  to  those  who  languish  in  health,  and 
repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  some  source  of  di- 
version that  may  be  less  easi'y  exhausted,  and 
to  inform  the  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
burdened  with  every  new  day,  that  there  are 
many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 

He  that  enlarges  hia  curiosity  after  the  works 


of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to 
happiness ;  and,  therefore,  Uic  younger  part  of 
niy  readers,  to  whom  I  dedicate  this  vernal  spe- 
culation, must  excuse  me  for  calUng  upon  them, 
to  make  use  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
the  spring  of  life  ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds 
may  be  yet  impressed  with  new  images,  a  luve 
of  innocent  pleasures,  and  an  ardour  for  use- 
ful knowledge ;  and  to  remember,  that  a  blight 
ed  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  thr 
vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  ar» 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  au 
tunmal  fruits. 


x»»o.  6.]        Saturday,  April  7,  1750. 

Strenua  no$  ezercet  inertia^  navibus  atqne 
Qiiadriffi*  petimuM  bene  vitere:  quod  peti*,  hie  est 
Est  Ulmbris,  animus  si  te  non  dejicit  4tquus.  hoe 

Active  in  indolence,  abroad  we  roam 
In  quent  ofhappiueM  which  dweUn  at  home . 
With  vain  pur»uiU(  fatigued,  at  Iccgth  you'll  fiod, 
No  place  excludes  it  from  an  equal  miud. 

ELPHINITO.H 

That  man  should  never  sufier  his  happiness  ti 
depend  upon  external  circumstances,  is  one  ot 
the  chief  precepts  of  tlie  stoical  philosophy ;  ■ 
precept,  indeed,  which  that  lof\y  sect  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  condition  of  human  life,  and 
in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  have  comprised 
an  utter  exclusion  of  all  corporeal  pain  and 
pleasure  from  the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wise 
man. 

Such  sapientia  insaniens^  as  Horace  calls  the 
doctrine  of  anotlier  sect,  such  extravagance  of 
philosophy  can  want  neither  authority  nor  ar- 
gument for  its  confutation:  it  is  overthrown  by. 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the  powers  ol 
nature  rise  up  against  it     But  we  may  very  pro- 
perly inquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is 
in  our  power  to  approach  ?  how  far  we  can  ex- 
empt ourselves  from  outward  influences,  and  se- 
cure  to  our  minds  a  state   of  tranquillity?  for 
though  the  boast  of  absolute  independence  is  ri 
diculous  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibility  to  every 
impulse,  and  a  patient  submission  to  the  tyranny 
of  casual  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  tliat 
mind,  which  howtjver  depraved   or  weakened, 
boasts  its  derivation  from  a  celestial  original,  and 
hopes  for  a  union  with  infinite  goodness,  and  ua 
variable  felicity. 

jn  vitiis  pejorafovens 
Projnrium  deserat  ortnm. 

Unless  the  soul,  to  vice  a  thrall, 
Deaert  her  own  originaL 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some 
degree  of  intellectual  dignity,  and  of  perceiving 
resources  of  pleasure,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  accident,  is  never  more  apparent 
than  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  those  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who, 
not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a 
regular  and  stated  allotment  of  their  hours,  are 
obliged  to  find  tliemsclves  business  or  diversion 
and  having  nothing  within  that  can  entertain  oi 
employ  them,  are  compelled  to  try  all  the  arts  of 
destrojring  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this 
I  dass  of  mortab  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  life 
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are  not  less  shameful,  nor,  perhaps,  much  less 
pitiable,  than  those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge 
of  a  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have  seen  me- 
lancholy overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards ;  and  when,  alter 
the  proposal  of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  de- 
spatch of  the  footman  upon  a  hundred  messages, 
they  have  submitted,  with  gloomy  resignation,  to 
the  mi^ortune  of  passing  one  evening  in  con- 
versation with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such  are 
the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visit- 
or has  brought  them  relief^  acceptable  as  pro- 
vision to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to 
hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ; 
they  are  wilhng  to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the 
consequence  of  some  local  inconvenience,  and 
endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  children  from  their 
shadows ;  always  hoping  for  some  more  satis- 
factory delight  from  every  new  scene,  and  al- 
ways returning  home  with  disappointment  and 
complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation, 
without  reflecting  on  those  that  sufler  under  the 
dreadful  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  termed 
by  physicians  the  dread  of  toater  ?  These  mise- 
rable wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though  burning 
with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various 
contortions,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  they  can  swallow  in  one 
pc»ture  that  Uquor  which  the^  find  in  another 
to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  such  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thought- 
less or  ignorant,  but  sometimes  seizes  tliose 
minds  which  seem  most  exempted  from  it,  by 
the  variety  of  attainments,  quickness  of  pene- 
tration, or  severity  of  judgment ;  and,  indeed, 
the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  oAen  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  they  confer  no  security 
against  the  common  errors,  which  mislead  the 
weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
remembrance  of  a  passage  in  Cowley^s  preface 
to  his  poems,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius, 
and  enlarged  by  study,  he  informs  us  of  a 
scheme  of  happiness  to  which  tlie  imagina- 
tion of  a  girl,  upon  tlie  loss  of  her  first  lover, 
could  have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he 
seems  to  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten its  absurdity,  and  would  probably  have 
put  in  execution,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by 
his  reason. 

"My  desire,"  says  he,  "has  been  for  some 
years  past,  though  the  execution  has  been  acci- 
dentally diverted,  and  does  still  vehemently  con- 
tinue, to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American 
plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  my- 
self with  the  trafl[ic  of  those  parts,  which  is  the 
end  of  most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to 
forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities 
and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  without  the  conso- 
lation of  letters  and  philosophy." 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provision  which 
Cowley  had  made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
quiet  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which  he  seems 
to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  disclosing  it.  Surely  no  strong- 
er instance  can  be  given  of  a  persuasion  that  con- 
fent  was  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
tod  that  a  man  might  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind. 


and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares,  mcumbrances, 
and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bury  himself  in  some  obscure  retreat^  be 
might  have  found,  in  his  own  country,  innu* 
merable  coverts  suflnciently  dark  to  have  con- 
cealed the  genius  of  Cowley;  for  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  importunity  with 
which  he  might  be  summoned  back  into  public 
life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
him,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition^ 
and  that  it  would  require  little  continuance  to 
free  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world. 
There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to 
prevent  much  desire  of  acquaintance  with  a 
man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be  neglected, 
however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtue 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the 
lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
respect  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  he  has  formerly 
been  known,  will  very  patiently  support  his  ab- 
sence, when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  vrith 
out  him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  those 
moments  which  his  company  contributed  to  ex 
hilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannising  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance, 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
versed to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  reniarkea,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  sight, 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hemutage  might 
have  been  safe  enough  from  violation,  thou^ 
he  had  chosen  it  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
island ;  he  might  have  found  here  preservatives 
against  tlie  vanities  and  vexations  of  the  world, 
not  less  eflicacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  afllord  him :  but  hav- 
ing once  his  mind  embittered  with  disgust,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enough  from 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and  was  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who,  for 
want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  tliinks  the 
enemy  perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fa- 
tigued >vith  business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to 
himself  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  that 
he  determined  to  enioy  them  for  the  future  with- 
out interruption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever  all  that 
could  depnve  him  of  his  darling  satisfacnoo. 
He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  desire,  that  so- 
litude and  quiet  owe  their  pleasures  to  those 
miseries  which  he  was  so  studious  to  obviate : 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  world,  through 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other ;  such 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ; 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  sa 
tiated :  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a 
new  pursuit 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed 
his  habitation  in  the  most  delightiul  part  of  the 
new  world,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  dis- 
tance from  the  vant(i««oflife  would  have  enabled 
him  to  keep  away  the  vexations.  It  is  common 
for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  could 
bear  it  better  in  any  other  part    Cowley  haviiig 
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Known  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  a  parti- 
cular condition,  readily  peisuaded  himselt  that 
nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every 
alteration  would  bring  some  improvement:  he 
never  suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
ness  was  within,  that  his  own  passions  were  not 
sufficiently  regulated,  and  that  he  was  harassed 
by  his  own  impatience,  which  could  never  be 
without  something  to  awaken  it,  would  accom- 
pany  him  over  the  sea,  and  find  its  way  to  his 
American  elysium.  He  would,  upon  the  trial, 
have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of 
content  must  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  that  he 
who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
to  seek  happiness  by  changing  any  thing  but  his 
own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless 
efforts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  pur- 
poses to  remove.* 


No.  7.]        Tuesday,  April  10,  1750. 

O  qui  perprtuA  Minuf  vm  rationt  gMbtmoM^ 

Terrarmm  caliqne  tutor  ! 

Ditjice  terre»4t  lubulas  et  pondera  molist 
Atque  tMO  tpUndore  mica  !   Tu  nam^ue  terenuMy 
Tm  remtttB  tranquilla  piis.     Te  cfriiere,^iM, 
Primc^immj  vector,  dux,  temita,  termimms,  idem. 

BOETHIUS. 

O  thou  whoie  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  crested,  and  whone  wisdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest : 
Froa  thee,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

The  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
closely  to  those  minds,  which  have  been  most 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius. 
Those  who  enjoyed  every  thing  generally  sup- 
posed to  confer  happiness,  have  been  forced  to 
seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though  they 
possessed  both  power  and  nches,  ana  were, 
therefore  surrounded  by  men  who  considered  it 
as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  ease,  or  interrupt 
their  pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the  languors 
of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations 
of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition^  nothing  appears 
lequisite  but  auick  sensibility  and  active  imagi- 
nation; for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue,  or 
science,  the  man  whose  faculties  enable  him  to 
make  ready  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  pleastires  and  troubles,  the  same  ct- 
pectalions  and  disappointments,  that  he  will 
gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his 
thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
Tmriefy  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  of 
sense  cannot  afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abimdance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  he 
is  boni  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
a  thousand  inquiries  and  speculations,  which  he 
most  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which  the 
splenoour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder :  for 
those  who  are  most  exalted  above  dependence 
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or  control,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  so  largs 
a  tribute  of  their  time  to  custom,  ceremony, 
and  popularity,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  slave  than 
the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathemati- 
cian, whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him 
in  a  more  compendious  manner  ?  he  was  an- 
swered. That  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geome- 
try. Otlier  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted 
onlv  in  retirement 

'I'hese  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have 
had  power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from 
the  crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries,  or 
inspirited  them  with  acclamations ;  but  tlieir 
efficacy  seems  conHned  to  the  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of 
mankind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  present  as- 
semblage of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  those  entertainments  and  vexa- 
tions, which  solicit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
intervals  of  solitude,  which  Uie  institutions  of 
the  church  call  upon  me  now  especially  to 
mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as 
moral  duty,  or  tlie  hopes  of  Divine  favour 
in  a  future  state;  and  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  intel- 
lect; since  none  can  imagine  themselves  not 
comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de- 
termine to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obsti- 
nate Hickedness,  or  whose  enthusiastic  security 
of  his  approbation  places  them  above  external  or- 
dinances, and  all  human  means  of  improvement. 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life 
by  the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  futurt 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impress  upon 
nis  mind  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  as 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  whicli  tem- 
poral hope  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  en- 
able him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  sorrow, 
to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  push  for\«'ard  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  witliout  reason  that  the  apostle  re- 
presents our  passage  through  this  stage  of  our 
existence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life ;  for  we  are  placed 
in  such  a  state,  that  almost  every  thing  about  us 
conspires  against  our  chief  interest  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our 
thoughts ;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  either  to  turn  us 
aside,  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions, 
are  our  lawful  and  faithful  guides,  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  to  this  life;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them,  we 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission,  and 
Habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  compliance 
with  their  motions  facilitates  a  second  compli- 
ance every  new  step  towards  depravity  is  made 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  perpetually 
•ocelerated. 
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The  senses  haTS  not  only  that  advantage  over  litary  meditation.    A  constatit  residence  anudtl 

conscience,  which  ihinge  necessary  must  always  noise  and  pleasure,  mpvitably  obliterates  the  inv 

have  over  things  chosen,  but  they  have  Ukewise  pressions  of  [nety,  and  a  frtfjuenl  abslraction  of 

a  kind  or  prescription  in  their  Tavour.    WeTi-ared  □ur.'wlVFs  into  a  state,  where  this  life,  liko  tbo 

painmuchearlierlhan  wcapprehandcd  guilt,and  neit,  operales  only  upon  the  reason,  will  rein- 

wrre  delighted  with  (he  senBatians  of  pleasure,  state  religion  in  its  juat  authority,  even  without 

I..1' ,^  Y^  capacities  to  be  charmed  ivilh  Uie  those  irruliations  Trom  above,  the  hope  of  which 


beauty  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early  es-   I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sii 

labltshed,  and  incessantly  increasing,  it  must  be    and  the  diligent. 

renicmbered  that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some        This  is  t^t  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  01 


part  of  his  life,  added  new  stren^h  by  a  voliin-  selves,  which  has  been  always  cnnwdeied  as  the 

tary  or  neghgcnt  aubjeclion  of  himsclt;  for  who  perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 

i^  there  that  has  not  instigated  his  appetites  by  be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady  resold- 

indulgence,  ot  sufibred  them,  by  an  uiffeBiBling  tions,  and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and  va- 

neutrality,  to  enlarge  Ihcir  dominion,  and  malu-  nity,  from  the  cares  of  avarice  and  the  joys  of  in- 

ply  their  demands  ?  temperance,  from  the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful 

From  the  necessity  ofdieposseRHng  the  BCnai-  flattery,  and  the  templing  sight  of  prospcroua 

live  faculties  of  the  influence  which  they  must  wickedness. 

naturally  gain  by  this  pre-occupalion  of  the  soul,  _^__^_^^_^^ 

anses  that  conflict  between  opposite  desires  in  " 
Uie  first  endeavours  utter  a  religious  life  ;  which,  ^^  g-.      s.tdrdai,  ApHir.  14,  175a 
however  enthusiHStK-aily  it  may  have  been  de- 
scribed, or  however  coMemptuously  rtdjcidcd,         Paiinr  pxnit  ptnaadi  »)■  vslimiu  1 

will  naftirally  he  felt  in  some  degree,  though  va-  Ham  icclu  inira  11  lociim  fot  cofiiM  tUltm, 
ried  without  end,  by  diflercnt  tempers  of  mind,  FaaicnmcK  kaiei. 
and  innumerable  circumstances  of  health  or  con- 
dition, preater  or  leas  fcri'Dur,  more  or  fewer  For  1 
temptationa  to  relapse.  Com 

Prom  the  i>erpBtual  necessity  of  consulting  the 

Mimal  facilities,  in  our  prorision  for  the  present  ,     ^                     j^^  ^^j  industrious  of  mankind 

life,  anses  the  dJficulty  of  withstanding  a.e.r  .m-  y           ^    ^i       „f  ^f    ,„  ^^„^j  distinctly 

pulses,  even  m  cases  where  they  ongGt  to  be  of  j^^         ;,ou,cnts,  and  distribute  ihem  in  a  regi 

no  weight;  forthetnotionsofsenseareinstanta-  ,„  ^          ^  accoHing  to  the  manner  in  wffidi 

neou|^  Its  objects  alnke  unsouglil,  wc  are  accus-  ^      ^ave  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagin. 

tomcdlo  foUowtUdirections  «.d  therefore  often  ^  f        f          ^j  "^^  ,„^^^j  ^J^  to  Oie  mSd, 

mbmit  to  ^c  sentence  without  examinmg  the  permanent  or  visible  eflecls,  how  smaUi 

authority  of  the  judge.                       .-     ,_-      .  proportion  his  real  action  would  bear  to  hi.  seem 

Thus  11  appear,,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate,  P/^,,ibi,itics  of  acUon,  how  many  chasm. 

that,  nippoBing  the  nund,  at  any  ce,t«n  Ume,  in  ^/would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 

an  emiipoHe  between  the  pleasures  of  th«  lifi..  ^j  ^^^             inleralitial  spaces  unfilled,  even 

and  tlicliopes  of  f.itonty,  present  objecta  falling  .    ^              tuinultuous  burnttTof  business,  and 

more  frequently  into  the  scale,  would  in  time  pre-  ^                        vehemence  of  pursuit. 

ponderate   and  that  our  regard  for  an  invi-ible  j  ■      .  j  ^   ^^^^  philoso^ers,  that  not  only 

«ate  wotJd  grow  every  moment  weaker,  bll  at  ,                 iJ^,.,  ^^  ^,^^,  ^„  ^,    ^„^^ 

last  ,t  would  lose  all  its  activity.and  become  ab-  ^^^^  ^^  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 

sotutely  without  cHect,  ....  .so  porous,  that,  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  ^t,  the  balance  s  l^^  ^;,.  j,  '^  -^  ,„,  ,„  ^e  contained'in  a  cube 

put  mto  our  own  hand,  and  wo  have  power  to  ^^  ^^^  (.„^.j_  ^j„  ,j^^  m.nncr.if  all  the  employ- 

«™"f"  the  weight  to  either  side.    The  motives  ^f  ^_f^  „^^  crowded  into  the  time  wluoh  it 

to  a  life  of  hoUness  are  infinite,  not  less  than  he  ^|             ^^     ^^^^^  ^  fe„  „eeks,  days,  or 

6vour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  less  than  the  >  ^_^J^  be  suffi"«-nl  (•"  "*  aecompUshmint. 

Mermlyof  happiness  or  miscn-.     But  these  can  „(■„'„  [be  nund  was  engaged  in  the  petfona- 

only  influence  our  conduct  as  they  gam  our  atten.  p           ^^  ■    ^^    i„^uaUly  of  our  corporeal 

t«m,whichthebusmcssordiversionsoflheworld  l^^^  i„,„u«^„j  f^^ul,.^,  UiM  wo  contAve  in 

arealwaya  callmg  off  by  contrary  allractions.  ^^,^^1^^  „hat  wo  execute  in  yeara,  and  the  soul 

The  (Treat  art  therefore  of  piety,  and  ^e  and  oft,„  ,t^„j,  ^  irfie«pect«orof  the  laboutof  th« 

for  which  all  thenteaofrelimon  seem  to  bemsll-  "'"■■    "    ,           ....   <^    -...r__. 


br  which  all  theritesof  re 


'    hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feel 


«W, ,.  a,.  p.T»».l  ™..fi..  of  ft.  m,li™  ™™J  ,;r,  S:.  0,.  .„i„,  g..mU  rf>™ 

tov,rtue,byavoluntar;rcmplonnEnlofourmmd  ^      j  ,h™solv«.  .Uei.urB  to  pursue  the  rtud* 

mlh.eojtou.pl.ouuol'iU.Kenei.ce.il.inipon.  ^,    |,i|„„,|,, ,,  ,h,  „„,pi   .'ud  Lue«i.  .ill 

ii|i»,  eud  lU  i.ee...ily  wkiek,  in  piepBiou  „  ^J^^  ^'.^j      „^„  tee..,  telue  of  hUn- 

tke,  ,™  n,oie  frequeuU;  .ud  more  wdlmglj.  ^  mciOu,  re.otouo™  of  the  .ten  111 

S;Si*u  z:z^t:.trsr".ZL,  .h.™d..urp„pu.ue..re,b.«ie. 

ideas,  the  standing  principles  of  action,  and  the  Mt«i  tuin-prcliatwper 

test  by  which  every  thing  proposed  W  the  judg-  Sidtriimi  cxliqwc  jilagi*,  npiHtfiu  ttatt. 

menl  ts  rejected  or  approved.  j^^^^  the  Monrn  of  ■«■  wtthcurioui  «•«• 

To  facilitate  this  change  of  our  affections,  it  ib  ]  mo  iIh  pluisij,  ud  iui«r  iIw 'Uh. 
necessary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the 

•Olid,  by  retiring  at  certain  seasons  from  it ;  foi  That  the  soul  always  exerts  hor  peculiar  pow- 

its  influcnee  ariaing  only  from  ila  presence,  ii  ers,  with  greater  or  less  force,  is  very  probable, 

nmchieaMnedlldieiiitbecoif^Ilieo^eet  of  so-  though  the  commonoccasioniof  our  present  coo- 
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dition  require  but  a  small  part  of  that  incessant 
cogitation  ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we 
are  so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that 
ms  tluough  ail  our  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a 
great  |>art  of  our  time  we  can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restlesu  should  be  either  un- 
profitably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  super- 
fluities of  intellect  nm  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain 
•peculation  to  consider  how  we  may  govern  our 
thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irr<  giilar  motions, 
or  confme  them  from  boundlctis  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  science,  by  wliat  steps  it  is  to 
be  led  forwards  in  its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be 
cured  of  its  defects,  and  habituated  to  new  stu- 
dies, has  been  the  inquiry  of  many  acute  and 
learned  men,  whose  observations  I  sliall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  and 
1o  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rather  tlian  of 
learning. 

This  inquir}'  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for 
want  of  remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  suffer  the 
Uioughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  foim- 
tains  of  morality  ;  irregular  desires  will  produce 
licentious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves 
to  wish  they  wdl  soon  bclifve,  and  will  be  at  last 
incited  to  execute  what  they  please  themselves 
with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  gain,  by  confession,  great  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  himian  nature,  have  generally 
determined  that  what  is  a  crime  to  do,  it  is  a 
crime  to  think.*  Since  by  revolving  with  plea- 
sure the  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  begins  to  find  his  constancy  re- 
lax, and  his  detestation  soften  ;  the  happiness  of 
success  glittering  before  him,  withdraws  his  at- 
tention from  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt,  and 
acts  are  at  last  confidently  pcTpetrated,  of  wliich 
the  first  conception  only  crept  mto  the  mind,  dis- 
guised in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
lather  than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  bv  love 
or  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  tell  how 
easily  he  might  at  first  have  repelled  the  ti^mpta- 
tion,  how  readily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed  a 
call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  his  pas- 
sion has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till  he 
has  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the 
▼iper  by  U>o  warm  a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping 
feason  a  constant  guard  over  imagination,  that 
we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  virtue, 
but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  the  most  recluse  so- 
litude, with  more  pernicious  and  tyrannical  appe- 
tites and  wishes  than  tlie  commerce  of  the  world 
will  generally  produce ;  for  we  are  easily  shocked 
hj  crimes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude, but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wicked- 
ness, endeared  by  interest,  and  palliated  by  all 
the  artifircs  of  self-deceit,  gives  us  time  to  form 
distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  de- 
grees submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in  time 
accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning . 

*  Thia  was  determined  before  their  time.  See  Matt, 
td    C. 


and  therefore  I  shall  endeayour  to  show  what 
thoughts  are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  they 
regard  the  past,  present,  or  future ;  in  hopes  that 
some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance, 
who,  perhaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because, 
being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  in- 
nocent 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  only  useful  by 
way  of  provision  for  the  future ;  and,  therefore, 
in  reviewing  all  occurrences  that  fall  under  a  re- 
ligious consideration,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  stop 
at  the  first  thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was  led 
thither,  Ad  why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If 
he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of 
successful  fraud,  a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an 
intrigue  of  guilty  pleasure,  let  liim  summon  off 
his  imagination  as  from  an  unlawful  pursuit,  ex- 
pel those  passages  from  his  remembrance,  of 
which,  though  he  cannot  seriously  approve  them, 
the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  anu  refer  them 
to  a  future  hour,  w  hen  they  may  be  considered 
with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly 
come :  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  al- 
ways lessening,  but  the  sense  of  guilt,  which  re- 
spects futurity,  continues  the  same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct,  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirm- 
ation or  recoveiy*  of  \irtue,  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
commended under  the  name  of  self-examination, 
by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  repc:  **nce. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  we 
should  always  be  to  begin  life,  be  seduced  for 
ever  bv  the  same  allurements,  and  misled  by  the 
same  lailacies.  But  in  order  that  we  may  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  our  experience,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  se«i  every  thing  in  its  proper  form,  and 
excite  in  ourselves  those  sentiments,  which  the 
great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  concomi- 
tants or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

Mf7^  fiirvov  ftaXaxoiieiv  Ix*  Sfiftavi  rpoaii^atrOtUf 
Uftiy  rwi  ^fitpivuv  ipyidv  rpij  iKacrov  lirtXOclVf 
Vlri  -znpiiiriv  :  ri  6"  tpe^a  ;  rl  uot  6iov  oIk  iTiXJla$7i\ 
^ApEdfiivoi  i*  iird  jrpwrov  iiri^tOf  xai  fierirttra, 
AtiAa  fiiv  ixtrp^^ai,  hivk^oeio^  ^pfjcrd.  ii,  rfprov. 

Let  not  sleep  {says  Pythagoras) /aW  upon  thy  eyet 
till  thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the 
past  day.  Where  hare  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  ? 
What  have  I  been  doing  ?  What  have  I  left  undone^ 
which  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin  thus  from  the 
first  act^  and  proceed ;  and  in  conclusion,  at  the  ill 
which  thou  hast  done  be  troubled^  and  rejoice  for  the 
good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  before  us,  fall  not  undet 
those  indulgences,  or  excursions,  which  I  am  now 
considering.  But  I  cannot  forbear,  under  this 
head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  minds,  that  are 
disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  wicked  imagina 
tions,  against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious 
alarms;  for  thoughts  arc  only  criminal,  when 
they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  con 
tinued. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  |ro,  so  unapprored,  and  leare 

No  spot  or  f  tain  behind,  multom. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by 
which  the  imagination  is  entangled.  Futuri^  u 
the  proper  abode  of  hope  and  tear,  with  all  their 
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train  and  progeny  of  subordinate  apprehensions 
and  desires.  In  futurity  events  ana  chances  are 
yet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  connexion 
with  their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge 
the  liberty  of  jnatifying  ourselves  with  a  pleas- 
ing choice.  To  pick  and  cull  among  possible 
advantages  is,  as  the  civil  law  terms  it  in  vacuum 
Vfnire,  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but  it 
has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  unwilling 
to  quit  what  wc  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
should  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  think  on  that 
which  may  be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to 
gain  it,  and  to  image  the  happiness  of  particular 
conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy  in  no  other.  We 
ought,  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  fix  upon  no- 
thing in  another's  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  another's  possession,  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
nocence. When  a  man  finds  himself  led  though 
by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  that 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  should  start  back 
OS  from  a  pitfal  covered  with  flowers.  He  that 
fancies  he  should  benefit  the  public  more  in  a 
great  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in 
time  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him ; 
and  as  opposition  readily  kindles  into  natred,  his 
eafemess  to  do  that  good,  to  which  he  is  not 
cafled,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his 
orimnal  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by 
the  law  8  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by 
those  of  reason ;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  the  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  remember  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  desire,  are 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  since 
they  escape  the  awe  of  obser\'ation,  and  operate 
equally  in  every  situation,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  external  opportunities. 


>:o.  9.]       Tuesday,  April  17,  1750. 

Quod  n»  e9$t  velUf  nikUqne  malit,  mast. 

Choow  what  you  are ;  no  other  state  prefer. 

Elphinston. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever 
every  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
hardships  of  liis  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ;  for 
whether  it  be  that  he,  who  follows  an  employ- 
ment, made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of  its 
suitableness  to  his  inclination ;  or  that  when  ac- 
cident, or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed 
him  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by  endeavouring 
to  reconcUe  himself  to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  view- 
ing it  only  on  the  fairest  side ;  or  whether  every 
man  thinks  that  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  honoured 
it  with  his  name ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always 
working  upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their 
behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every 
rank  of  the  human  species :  but  it  exerts  itself 
more  frequently  and  with  greater  force  amon^ 
those  who  have  never  learned  to  conceal  their 
sentiments  for  reasons  of  pohcy,  or  to  model  their 
expressions  by  the  lawsof  pohteness;  and  there- 
fore the  chief  contests  of  wit  among  artificers 
and  handicraftsmen  arise  from  a  mutual  en- 
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deavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depreciating  an- 
other. 

From  the  same  principle  are  derived  many 
consolations  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  every  calling  is  pecuharly  exposed.  A 
blacksmith  was  lately  pleasing  himself  at  his  an- 
vil, with  observing  that  though  his  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  unhealthy,  yet  he  had 
the  honour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  hifl 
bread  Uke  a  man,  and  if  his  son  should  rise  in 
the  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nobody  could  ra 
proach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity  is  never 
so  irresistibly  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  call- 
ing is  mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this 
prmciple  a  linen-draper  boasted  that  he  had  got 
a  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely  trust, 
for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  sinoo 
it  was  known,  from  unquestionable  authority, 
that  he  was  now  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay 

f)ayment  for  the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  tho 
ast  seven  years ;  and  he  himself  had  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  public  coflTee-house,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen-drapers  to 
be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  observed  that  physicians  and  law- 
yers  are  no  friends  to  religion ;  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  formed  to  discover  the  reason 
of  such  a  combination  between  men  who  agree 
in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  aroct- 
ed,  in  their  own  provinces,  by  religious  opinion!, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  Th^ 
truth  is,  very  few  of  them  have  thought  about 
religion ;  but  they  have  all  seen  a  parson :  seen 
him  in  a  habit  difterent  from  their  own,  and  there- 
fore declared  war  against  him.  A  young  stu- 
dent from  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  oUen  attack- 
ed the  curate  of  his  father's  parish  with  such 
arguments  as  his  acquaintances  could  furnish, 
and  returned  to  town  vnthout  success,  is  now 
£rone  down  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ;  for 
he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  syllogism,  he 
has  a  catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  logic  nor 
metaphysics  can  resist. 

I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  when  unfureaeen  destructioB 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  againet 
each  other  has  been  oflen  experienced  at  the  coet 
of  their  country ;  and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men 
have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  con. 
tinuance.  When,  upon  our  late  successes  at  sea^ 
some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for  esta 
blishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a 
captain  of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  no- 
tliing  was  more  absurd  than  to  give  any  honor- 
ary rewards  to  seamen ;  "  for  honour,"  says  he 
"  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  aggrandis- 
ing themselves,  by  raising  their  profession,  be- 
trays men  to  a  thousand  ndiculous  and  mischiev- 
ous acts  of  supplantation  and  detraction,  yet  as 
almost  all  passions  have  their  good  as  well  as  bad 
eficcts,  it  likewise  excites  ingenuity,  and  some- 
times raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  ot 
diligence.    It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that 
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no  trade  had  ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which 
It  is  now  improved,  had  its  professors  looked 
upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indincrent  spectators ; 
the  advances,  from  the  first  rude  essays,  must 
have  been  made  by  men  who  valued  themselves 
for  perform;*  noes,  for  which  scarce  any  other 
would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  gradually  from  its  first  mean  state  by  the 
successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds;  to  con- 
fid  er  the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to 
cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
mt  last  into  a  sliip  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
terrifying  nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at 
defiance,  and  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
^obc.  And  it  might  contribute  to  dispose  us  to 
a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another, 
if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromiiting 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art 
have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of 
heat,  melted  into  a  metaline  form,  rugged  with 
excrescences,  and  clouded  with  ^inpurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  woulcl 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world  ?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  h- 
quefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  hght  of  the  sun, 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  tiie  wind ;  whiich 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new 
tanges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  hfe ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more 
importance  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  faciUtating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
liglit,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures ; 
he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  na- 
ture, and  the  b(;auty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession, 
hke  tliat  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country, 
is  to  be  regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  with 
the  hopes  of  being  useful  to  tlie  world,  by  ad- 
Tancing  the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and 
for  that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weiffht  of  its  importance.  But  let  him  not  too 
reaoily  imagine  tnat  another  is  ill  employed,  be- 
cause, for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity. 
Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  interrupt- 
ing others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  philoso- 
pher mav  very  justly  be  delighted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  and  the  artificer  with  the 
readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let  the  one  re- 
member, that,  without  mechanical  performan- 
ces, refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream ; 
and  the  other,  that,  without  theoretical  reason- 
ing, dexterity  in  little  more  than  a  brute  in- 
■tinct. 
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For  tiiflinf  aporti  I  ({uiUed  grave  afiain. 


The  number  of  correspondents  which  increases 
every  day  upon  me,  shows  that  my  paper  is  at 
least  distinguished  from  the  common  produc- 
tions of  the  press.  It  is  no  less  a  proof  of  emi- 
nence to  have  many  enemies  than  many  friends; 
and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  con- 
tains encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  at- 
testation of  rising  credit  The  only  pain,  which 
I  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  the  fear 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  1  shall  neglect; 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempts, 
whenever  it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treat- 
ment which  I  often  receive.  Besides,  many 
particular  motives  influence  a  writer,  known 
only  to  himself^  or  his  private  friends ;  and  it  may 
be  justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  wliich  are 
postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejected, 
critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  ap 
prehension  that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  pleas 
myself  with  the  candour  of  Bcnevolus,  wno  en- 
courages me  to  proceed,  without  sinking  under 
the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me  for 
being  old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  activity 
of  body  and  ^righthness  of  mind ;  feeds  her 
monkey  with  mv  lucubrations,  and  refuses  any 
reconciliation  tilf  I  have  appeared  in  vindication 
of  masquerades.  That  she  may  not  however 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  u|)on  my  own  fortitude,  1  shall  now  pub- 
lish some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  men 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  favour- 
ite ;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  I  sincerely 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  rs 
fashionable,  and  as  often  toasted  and  treated  as 
herself. 

"  A  SET  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects 
to  the  Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  ment  in 
so  well  beginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  pubUc 
benefit  But,  superior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  a  trifling  age,  they  cannot  but  have 
a  wish,  that  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  soflened  by  perpetual  amus&> 
ments,  and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, some  papers  of  a  gay  and  humourous 
turn.  Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  open,  with  too 
plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies !  let  the  cheerful 
Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her 
work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue." 

*'  A  LADT  sends  lier  compliments  to  the  Ram- 
bler, and  desires  to  know  by  what  other  name 
she  may  direct  to  him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends, 
his  amusements;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  living  world,  and  its  ways;  in 
short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and  in 
town  ?  If  he  be,  she  will  do  herself  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions;  for  his  animadversions  on  her 
neighbours  at  least  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essay- 
ist, and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the 
genius  and  correctness  of  an  Addison  will  not 
secure  him  from  neglect** 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  from  eommoa 
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life,  as  not  to  feel  a  particular  pleasure  from 
the  regard  of  the  female  world ;  the  candid 
writers  of  the  first  billet  will  not  be  offended, 
that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  re- 
fer them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in 
order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after  my 
other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a 
man.  who  meeting  him  in  the  street,  desired  to 
see  wnat  ne  carried  under  his  cloak  ;  '*  I  carry 
it  there,**  says  he>  **  that  you  may  not  see  it" 
But,  though  she  is  never  to  know  my  name, 
she  may  oflen  see  my  face ;  for  I  am  of  her 
opinion,  that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view 
the  world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  con- 
temporaries, may  be  with  justice  neglected  by 
them. 

"Ladt  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the 
Rambler,  and  lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards 
at  her  house,  every  Sunday,  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  where  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
all  the  good  company  in  town.  By  this  means 
she  hopes  to  see  his  papers  interspersed  with 
living  characters.  She  longs  to  see  the  torch  of 
Truth  produced  at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire 
the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jcMels, 
complexions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear  crea- 
ture there.** 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  ofler  with 
the  same  civility  as  it  is  mode :  ana,  therefore, 
though  Lady  Racket  may  have  hcui  some  reason 
to  guess,  that  I  seldom  frequent  card-tables  on 
Sundays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception, 
which  may  to  her  appear  of  so  Uttle  force.  My 
business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was 
ofiered,  every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to 
t>e  seen ;  but  at  card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I 
have  always  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  could 
know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  clothes 
and  their  faces.  I  saw  tlieir  looks  clouded  at  the 
beeinning  of  every  game  with  a  unifbmi  solici- 
tude, now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a 
short  triumph,  at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cun- 
ning, at  another  deadened  with  despondency,  or 
by  accident  flushed  with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or 
unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
bhea,  in  whatever  humoiu*  I  happened  to  enter 
them,  I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire ;  tliey  were 
too  trifling  for  me  when  I  was  grave,  and  too 
dull  when  1  was  cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  to- 
ken of  regard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to 
stand  before  the  torch  of  Truth.  Let  her  not, 
however,  consult  her  curiosity  more  than  her 
prudence  ,  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fate  of 
bemele,  who  might  have  lived  the  favourite  of 
Jupiter,  if  she  could  have  been  content  without 
his  thimder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty, 
or  terrestrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  too  strong 
a  light.  The  torch  of  Truth  shows  much  that 
we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a 
face  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  disco- 
vered malevolence  and  envy,  and  detected,  un- 
der jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of 
poverty  and  distress.  A  fine  hand  of  cards  have 
changed  before  it  into  a  thousand  spectres  of 
sickness,  misery  and  vexation;  and  immense 
sums  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  them 
with  transport,  tiave  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
unwelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If 
her  ladyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her 
asiembljy  I  would  adfiM  hex  to  shun  such  dan- 


gerous experiments,  to  satisfy  herself  with  com- 

'  sr  apart* 
e    torch  of 


mon  appearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apart* 
ments   rather  with  mvrtle  than  tnc 


Truth. 

**  A  MODEST  young  man  sends  his  service  to 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  will- 
ing to  assist  him  in  liis  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid 
of  being  discouraged  by  having  his  first  essay 
rejected,  a  disgrace  he  has  wofully  experienced 
in  every  ofler  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper ;  but  he  comforts  him- 
self by  thinkmg,  without  vanity,  that  this  htJt 
been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  Muses,  who 
saved  his  performance  from  being  buried  in 
trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with  lustre  in 
the  Rambler.** 

I  am  eoually  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enter* 
prise ;  and  therefore  shall  think  it  an  honour  to 
correspond  with  a  yoimg  man  who  possesses 
both  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed 
the  time  in  which  these  quaHties  ought  chiefly  tc 
be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience 
and  enterprise  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an 
extensive  prospect  of  life.  One  of  my  prede- 
cessors has  justly  observed,  tiiat,  though  mo- 
desty has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance, 
it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of^  the  active 
powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show  under  his 
blushes  a  latent  resolution.  Tliis  point  of  per- 
fection, nice  as  it  is,  my  corrcsponclent  seems  to 
have  attained.  Tliat  he  is  modest,  his  own  de- 
claration may  c\'ince ;  and,  I  think,  the  latent 
resolution  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acute  obser^'cr.  I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so 
well  deserves  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged 
though  the  Rambler  should  prove  equally  en- 
vious, or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  fraternity. 
If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  England 
are  open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public 
If,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general  com- 
binations against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the 
world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to 
his  friends ;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with  the 
epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  ge 
nius,  or  will  not  confess  it,  let  liim  then  refer  hit 
cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  liis  labours  for  a 
wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents in  the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words 
and  general  civility.  But  to  Fiirtilla,  the  gay 
Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  reply?  Unable  as  I  am  to 
fly  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or  to 
supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashions 
of  Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet 
not  willing  to  incur  her  furtiier  displeasure,  and 
would  save  my  papers  from  her  monkey  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  there* 
fore,  may  I  otone  for  my  former  gravity,  and  open 
without  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this 
sprighdy  persecutor?  To  write  in  defence  of 
masqueraaes  is  no  easy  task;  yet  something 
difficult  and  daring  may  well  be  required,  as  the 
price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I  there- 
fore, consultect,  in  Uiis  great  emergency,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  Imving  added,  to 
his  other  acomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency 
in  the  minute  philosophy,  after  the  fifth  perusal 
of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rapture  into  these 
words  :  "And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  stand  out 
against  this  charming  creature?  Let  her  know^ 
at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes 
his  Life  and  bis  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there 
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balween  thee  and  the  most  ■miable  of  mankind 
Bdtokl,  FlirtilU,  U  thy  fi*t,  ■  man  gravtn  pa. 
m  the  Itody  of  thaw  noble  aru  by  which  ngt 
■nd  wToos  mar  be  confounded ;  by  which  reaoo: 
aiMj  be  Mndeo,  when  we  baie  ■  mind  to  eacap 
fiorn  her  itupection ;  and  caprice  and  appelite  in 
MaUd  in  ancontroUed  command  and  boundlei 
dominion !  Such  a  caauiat  may  aurely  engagt 
with  certainty  of  Bucceu,  in  vindication  of  ai 
Miteitainment,  which  in  an  instant  givea  confi 
dance  to  the  limoniua,  and  kindli-i  ajdoiir  in  tbi 
cold;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance  o 
iaalouav  haa  ao  often  been  eluded,  and  the  virgii 
U  aet  nee  from  the  neceaaily  of  languishing  u 
•ilence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  ar 
■toDce  demoliihedj  where  the  heart  ia  laid  opci 
without  ■bluah;  where  baahrulnu 
virtue,  and  no  wiah  la  ctiuhed  ur 
of  modeaty.  Far  weaker  inHuu 
tilla'i  might  gain  over  an  advocate  for  aucl 
wnuaemenla.  It  was  declared  by  Pompev,  tha 
if  the  commonweoltb  was  violated,  he'couli 
Kamp  with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  o 
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nential,  and  ettrj  moliTe  and  principle  are  left 
to  its  natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  aec  the  sama 
cauaca  atill  tending  to  the  nme  cReCta,  and  only 
actirtg  with  leae  ri^ur  for  want  of  the  aame 
concurrent  oppottunitiea. 

But  this  gigantic  and  cnotmooa  apcciea  of  an- 
ger falla  not  property  under  the  ammadvenioo 
of  a  writer,  wbose  chief  end  in  the  regulation  of 
common  liie,  and  whose  precepts  arc  to  rccom- . 
mend  themaelvea  by  their  general  use.  Nor  ia 
this  etaay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal 
eficclB  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger 
which  I  propoae  now  for  my  nubjecl,  ia  such  ■■ 
mallei  thoae  who  indulge  it  more  troubleMma 
than  formidahle,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  hor- 
nets and  waspa,  than  wilh  basiliiiks  and  lioni. 
1  have,  theretore,  jiretixed  a  motto,  which  els 
raclerises  this  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  mii 
chief  that  it  causes,  as  bv  the  noise  that  it  utien. 

There  is  in  the  worid  a  certain  claxa  of  mor- 
tals known,  and  conlcnlrdly  known,  by  the  a[v 
pellation  of  poinsnolt  mm,  who  imagine  them- 
selves entitled  bv  that  dislinclion  to  be  provoked 
on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  iheir  rage 


pens  nor  swordi  abtll  be  wanting  at  Ihe  sur 
ntons;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  o 
U  her  eonunand,  and  neither  law  nor  reaai 
■hall  stand  before  ua."* 
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The  maiim  which  Periandcr  of  Corinth,  onr 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  liKl  as  a  memnrial 
of  his  knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  x^n 
fdru,  Bt  ncatrr  of  th/  anger.  lie  conpidered 
■nper  as  Ihe  great  disturber  of  human  lil^  the 
duef  enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private 
banquillity,  and  thought  thai  he  could  not  lay 
on  posterity  a  alronger  obligation  to  reverence 
bia  memory,  than  by  leavmg  them  a  salutary 
notion  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the 
word,  the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  al- 
low 111  to  conjiTtiirc.  Fiom  anger,  in  its  full 
impoit,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  excit- 
:,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
in  IS  exposed.     By  anger  ope- 

„  -r--  r are  produced  the  subveraion 

of  cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  mas- 
s  of  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and  as- 
ihing  calamities  which  till  the  histories  of 
world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any 
ant  point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stand 


menaces  and  lice 
indeed,  for  the  m 

of  injury,  and  prolcitalions  of  ven^  .     .._ 

seldom  ptoceeds  to  actual  violence,  unless  a 
■  linkbny  falls  in  their  way ;  but  the; 
!  Ihal  happen  to  bo 
imoun.,  obstruct  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  disturb  the  enjoyment 
of  society. 

Men  m  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without 
understanding  or  virtue,  and  ate,  iherefore  not 
always  treated  with  the  scveriiy  wliirh  their 
neglect  of  the  cose  of  all  about  ilirm  might  just- 
ly provoke;  they  have  obtained  a  kindof  pre- 
scription for  their  folly,  and  arc  considered  by 
their  companions  as  under  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, that  leaves  them  not  maslen  of  their 
conduct  or  language,  as  sclEng  without  con- 
sciousness, and  rushing  into  niiiicbief  wilh  a  mis- 
before  their  eves ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over 

Ihe  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by 


[.■S^"' 


consider  Ihemt 


which  the  life  of  mi 


■Tb>  fknrliillMi  IB  Dili   |Mp«  wrra  TriUrs  bj  Hih 

■anlkuhilTscauiirjr.tiiadlnlncc.a!^  ini.    8mu 
OMnigrbaria  Ik*  Prcbca  is  tha  Adnstiuw, "  Briliab 


^ly  not  to  be  observed  withotit  indijf- 
nauon,  mat  men  may  he  found  of  minds  mean 
enoueb  to  he  satiiflcd  with  this  treatment ;  wretch- 
es who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  mod- 
shame,  and  without  regret, 
B  receiving  hourly  pardons 
irom  tneir  companions,  and  giving  them  conti- 
nual opportunities  of  exercising  Uieir  patience, 
uid  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubledlv  tho  original  of  anger; 
>ut  pride,  like  every  otbcr  passion,  if  it  once 
>realis  loose  Irom  reason,  counlenrta  its  own 
lurposea.  A  paaaionale  man,  upon  the  review 
)f  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratilicalions  tu 
iia^t  to  his  pride,  when  tie  has  considered  how 
us  outrages  were  caused,  why  they  were  borne, 
■e  likely  to  endallaal. 
ir»ls  of  rage  generally  break 
laions ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  il 
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post  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere 
slave  of  casualty,  and  that  his  reason  and  virtue 
are  in  the  power  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagan- 
ces, which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others, 
and  does  not  always  discover  to  himself  He 
that  finds  his  knowledge  narrow,  and  his  argu- 
ments weak,  and  by  consequence  his  suffrage 
not  much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  can- 
not othen%'ise  obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remem- 
bering, that  at  least  he  made  himself  heard,  that 
he  had  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he 
could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 

S've  way  among  their  servants  and  domestics ; 
ey  feel  their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  own 
insignificance :  and  therefore  tlicy  endeavour,  by 
their  fury,  to  fright  away  contempt  from  before 
them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow  them  bo- 
hind,  and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with, 
only  lest  refusal  or  delay  should  provoke  them  to 
a  greater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to 
have  some  force.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any 
man  to  see  himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
mass  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a 
few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sup- 
plemcnlal  dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to 
add  weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the 
lightness  of  his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now 
been  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most 
exact  estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not  that  a 
man  can  by  uproar,  tiunult,  and  bluster,  altt?r 
any  on(}*8  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain 
infiuence,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  have  made  his  dependents.  He  may,  by 
a  steady  perseverance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his 
children,  and  harass  his  servant**,  but  the  rest 
of  the  worid  will  loiik  on  and  laugh;  and  he 
will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  tliinking  that  he 
lives  only  to  raise  contempt  and  hatred,  emotions 
to  which  wis<lom  and  virtue  would  be  always 
unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  rea- 
sonable being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  bv  kind- 
ness, and  must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  triumph  obtained  by  trampUng  on  them  who 
could  not  resist.  He  must  perceive  that  the  aj)- 
prehension  which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality, 
and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being 
loved,  witliout  gaining  tlie  honour  of  being  re- 
verenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the 
frpquent  indulgence  of  this  blustering  passion, 
which  a  man,  by  of\en  calling  to  his  assistance, 
will  teach  in  a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the 
Rummons,  to  rush  upon  him  with  resistless  vio- 
lence, and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. ?Ie  will  find  liimself  liable  to  be  inflam- 
ed at  the  first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable 
to  retain  his  resentment,  till  he  has  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  offence,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence  or  by 
duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind 
to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most 
hateful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can  give  no 
aocuri^  to  himaelf  that  he  shall  not,  at  the  next 


interview,  alienate  by  some  sudden  tranfport  hie 
dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  some  slight 
contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeneus  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  con- 
verses with  him,  lives  with  the  tuiipicion  uid 
sohcitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger, 
always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  nnv 
ment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Elarl 
of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used  to  put  them- 
selves in  his  way  when  he  was  aiigry,  because 
he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indigi- 
nities  wliich  he  made  them  suffer.  This  is  the 
round  of  a  passionate  man's  life^  he  contract! 
debts  when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he 
has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return 
of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Or,  if 
there  bo  any  who  hardens  himself  in  oppression, 
and  justifioR  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done  it, 
his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise, 
or  his  happiness;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to 
hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  destroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  offer  for 
Uie  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be 
content  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  pu- 
nishment equal  to  its  guilt  Nothing  is  more  des- 
picable or  more  miserable  than  the  old  age  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  of^  youth 
fails  him,  and  his  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of 
strength  into  peevishness ;  Uiat  peevishness,  for 
want  of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual ; 
the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is 
left,  as  Homer  expresses  it  ^diwBiav  ^(Xov  x^p  to 
devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt 
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Misentmparva  stipe  fociUal^  ui  pudihimdo§ 

Ezerrere  sales  inter  conriria  possit. 

Tu  mitis,  et  acri 

Jsperitate  rartms,  positoqve  per  omnia  fastu 
Inter  nt  aqvaUs  umus  nume.raris  amicos^ 
Obseqniumqite  docts,  et  amorcm  quxris  amanSo. 

LUCAMUS  ad  PItONBM. 

Unlike  thn  ribnl J  whoM  licAntious  jest 

Pollutes  his  liaoquet,  and  iiuuhs  his  pruest ; 

From  wealth  and  g^raudeur  easy  to  descend, 

Thou  joy 'lit  to  loKe  the  master  in  the  friend  : 

We  round  thy  lioard  the  cheerful  meniob  see, 

Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality  ; 

No  Rcicial  care  the  fraciuus  lord  dicdains ; 

Love  prompts  to  love,  and  reverence  reverence  gains. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to 
virtue,  I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one 
si)ecies  of  cruelty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man 
of  letters  perhaps  does  not  oflen  make  him  ac- 
quainted ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no 
other  advantage  to  those  that  practise  it  than  a 
short  eratitication  of  tliou^htless  vanity,  may  be- 
come less  common  when  it  has  been  once  expos- 
ed in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman, 
whose  family  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not 
at  first  sufficient  to  supply  us  with  affluenc<i| 
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hfts  been  lately  so  much  impaired  by  an  unsuo- 
cessful  lawsuit,  that  all  the  younger  children  are 
obUged  to  try  such  means  as  their  education  af- 
fords them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Distress  and  curiosity  concurred  to  bring  me  to 
London,  where  1  was  received  by  a  relation 
■with  the  coldness  which  misfortune  generally 
^nds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my 
m>usin,  before  the  most  \igilant  inquiry  could 
procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which 
Ome,  I  was  much  better  qualified  to  bear  all  the 
▼ejications  of  ser\'itude.  The  first  two  days  she 
was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  wished  I  had 
not  been  ^uite  so  well  bred;  but  people  must 
comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity, 
however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week,  I  heard  every  hour  of 
the  pnde  of  my  family,  the  obstinacy  of  my 
fiuher,  and  of  people  better  bom  than  myself 
that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
▼ery  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine, 
the  great  silk  mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and 
a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  Uttie  miss  just 
eome  firom  nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  nee- 
dle. But  madam  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  I 
■hould  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily 
to  begot 

WiUi  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bom- 
basine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ra- 
vishing ideas.  She  was  two  yards  round  the 
waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeak- 
ing, and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture 
M  the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman, 
•ays  she,  that  are  come  to  offer  yourself?  It  is 
itrange  when  people  of  substance  want  a  serv- 
ant, now  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  But  they 
know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  tlie 
town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take 
any  body  without  a  character ;  what  friends  do 
you  come  ofi*?  I  then  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfor- 
tunate.— A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to 
me,  and  have  three  meals  a-day !  So  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
I  suppose :  such  gentlewomen !  Madam,  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  an- 
swered your  inquiry — Such  gentlewomen !  peo- 
Ele  should  set  their  children  to  good  trades,  and 
eep  them  off  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
enough  by  gentlewomen.  Upon  this,  her  broad 
fiice  grew  broader  with  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid 
•he  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing her  insult  ;  but  happily  the  next  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentlewoman,  troop  down  stairs. — 
You  may  believe  I  obeved  her. 

returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
my  cousin  than  I  expected;  for  while  I  was  out, 
•he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hus- 
band had  lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an 
ofiice,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  excise,  had  taken 
a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  went,  and,  after  having 
waited  nx  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top 
of  thfO  itain^  when  she  came  out  of  her  room, 


with  two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  smell  of 
punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place ; 
whence  do  you  come  ? — From  the  country,  Ma- 
dam.— Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  coimtry. 
And  what  brought  you  to  town,  a  bastard? 
Where  do  you  lodge  ? — At  the  Seven- Dials. — 
What,  you  have  heard  of  the  foundhng-house ! 
Upon  this  they  all  laughed  so  obstreperously, 
that  I  took  the  opportumty  of  sneaking  ofifin  the 
tumult 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's. 
She  was  at  cards ;  but  in  two  hours,  I  was  told, 
she  would  speak  to  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  could 
keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I 
wrote  two  hues  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant  to  breed  up 
poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine 
stuff! — You  may  walk,  I  will  not  have  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  house  to  every  young  fellow 
in  the  street 

Two  days  after  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to 
Lady  Lofty,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  in  what 
Uttle  ornaments  I  had,  because  she  had  lately 
got  a  place  at  court  Upon  the  first  sight  of  me, 
she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is 
this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have.  Miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's 
place  7  Servants  now-a-days ! — Madam,  I  heard 
you  wanted — Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer 
than  myself?  A  pretty  servant  indeed !  1  should 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx, 
these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting — a  servant 
indeed !  Pray  move  off— I  am  resolved  to  be  the 
head  person  in  this  house.  You  are  ready 
dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  ladv, 
tliere  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would 
not  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you 
tlie  trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  come  for 
my  place  ?  What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty 
gown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better. — Madam, 
I  have  another,  but  being  obUged  to  w^alk. — 
Then  these  are  your  manners,  with  your  blushes 
and  your  courtesies,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worst 
gown. — Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  vou 
in  my  other. — Wait  on  me,  you  saucy  slut !  Then 
you  are  sure  of  coming.  I  could  not  let  such  a 
drab  come  near  me.  Here,  you  girl  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her?  If  you  have, 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me.  Such 
trollops!  Get  you  doHH.  What,  whimpering? 
Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  my  cousin  had  lost 
all  patience.  However,  she  told  me,  that  having 
a  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  wilhng  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  have 
another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places. 
At  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived  ?  And 
upon  ray  answer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  peo 

f)ie  should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  placet", 
or  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  fol- 
low girls  about  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirking  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make 
money  of^— For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her 
never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  herself 
handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  BlufTs 
entry,  where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  senraDts  peep  at  me,  and 
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go  away  lau^ng. — ^Madam  will  stretch  her 
small  shanka  m  the  entry;  she  will  know  the 
bouse  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days  I  was 
told,  that  my  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  and 
OQ  the  third,  that  her  woman  stayed. 

My  week  M'as  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
hopes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
upon  me  the  hlame  of  every  miscarriage,  told 
me  that  I  must  learn  to  humble  myself,  and  that 
all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways :  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who 
would  keep  me ;  she  had  known  many  that  had 
refused  places,  sell  their  clothes  and  beg  in  the 
streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  de- 
clared by  me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  rea- 
soning against  interest  and  against  stupidity; 
and  therefore  I  comforted  myself  with  tlie  hope 
of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had 
routes  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company 
in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi- 
quet, in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I 
looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
mon questions.  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out, 
after  a  whisper,  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  one 
may  see  you. — I  changed  my  place  and  blushed. 
They  frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and 
■eemed  to  chscover  many  subjects  of  merriment : 
for  at  every  look  they  whispered  and  laughed 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight  At 
last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out,  Is  that  colour  your 
own,  child  ? — ^i  es,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not 
robbed  the  kitchen  hearth. — ^This  was  so  happy  a 
conceit,  that  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter, 
and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter sport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and 
began  with  an  afiected  gravity  to  inauire  what  1 
could  do  ?  But  first  turn  about,  and  let  us  see 
your  fine  shape.  Well,  what  are  you  fit  for, 
Mrs.  Mum  ?  Ic  ou  would  find  your  tongue,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  kitchen. — ^No,  no,  says  Mr.  Courtly, 
the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brisk 
young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder — 
C'ome, child,  hold  up  your  head  ;  "What!  yon 
have  stole  nothing. — iVot  vet,  says  the  lady,  but 
fhe  hopes  to  steal  your  heart  quickly.  Here 
was  a  laugh  of  happmess  and  triumph)  prolong- 
ed by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself: 
Stole !  no — ^but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her: 
for  that  downcast  eye — why  cannot  you  look 
people  in  the  face  ?--Steal !  says  her  husband, 
she  would  steal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ri- 
bands before  they  wereleft  off  by  her  lady. — Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposing  me  a 
tbieC  insult  one  from  whom  you  have  received 
no  injury  ? — Insult !  says  the  lady ;  are  you  come 
here  to  bo  a  servant,  you  saucy  baggage,  and  talk 
of  insulting !  What  vnll  this  world  come  to,  if  a 
gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  servant !  Well, 
puch  servants!  pray  be  gone,  and  see  when  you 
will  have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again. 
Servants  insulted ! — a  fine  time ! — ^Insulted !  Get 
town  staire,  you  slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult 
yoo. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  com- 
inc,  and  my  kmd  cousin  talked  of  sending  me 
doVn  ia  the  wagon  to  preserve  me  from  bad 


courses.  But  in  the  morning  she  came  and  tola 
me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me ;  Euphe* 
mia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  migiit  do  for 
her ;  for,  like  me,  she  must  fall  her  crest,  beinfl 
forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  m 
half  her  fortune  by  bad  securitici^  and  with  her 
way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body  that  pre- 
tended to  want  it,  she  could  have  litue  beforo- 
hand  ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for,  with  all 
her  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 
I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,  who  told  me  she  had  her- 
self bieen  hired  that  morning,  but  that  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  any  that  offered  up  stairs.  I 
was  accordinjB^ly  introduced  to  Euphemia,  who, 
when  I  came  m,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosi- 
ty, but  lest  my  disappointment  might  be  made 
still  more  grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour ;  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wish  for  my  company ; 
but  that  another,  whose  claims  miglit  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hmdered  me 
from  returning  my  acknowledgments.  She  rose 
up  confused,  and  supposing  by  my  concern  that 
I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and  made 
me  tell  her  my  story ;  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  order- 
ing me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her 
table  till  she  could  provide  for  me.  I  am  now 
under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  account 
to  the  Rambler. 

ZOSIMA. 
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And  let  not  wiue  or  anger  wreat 

Th'  intruAted  secret  from  your  breMt —     rsAiicis. 

It  is  related  by  duintus  Curtius,  that  the  Per- 
sians always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt 
of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy ; 
for  they  thought  that,  however  he  might  be  de- 
ficient m  the  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excel- 
lence, the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his 
power,  and  tliough  he  perhaps  could  not  speak 
well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not 
to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  se- 
crecy, they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  oppos- 
ed, not  to  treachery,  but  loquacity,  and  to  have 
conceived  the  man  whom  they  thus  censured,  not 
frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  pro- 
mises to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling 
to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection  and  to 
let  whatever  he  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for 
want  of  power  to  retain  it.  Whether,  by  their 
settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to  any  great 
extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being  able 
to  discover,  there  being  very  few  memoirs  re- 
maining of  the  court  of  Persepolis,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct acoounts  handed  down  to  us  of  their  office- 
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deriu,  their  laJiea  of  the  bed-chamber,  their  at- 
torneys, their  cbamber-maida,  or  their  footmeQ. 
In  these  latter  ages,  tliough  the  old  animosity 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears 
wholly  to  have  lost  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind ;  for  secrets  are  so  seldom  kept,  that 
It  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  their  first 
postulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so 
generally  bestowed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtle  volatility,  by  which  it  escapes 
imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  vent,  or  some 
power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  it- 
self so  as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind 
of  man,  very  often  Hnd  the  most  specious  and 
pleasing  theory  faUing  under  the  weight  of  con- 
trary experience ;  and,  instead  of  gratifying  their 
vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
efiecLs.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  specu- 
latist  can  demonstrate  in  his  retreat,  and  Uiero- 
fore  thinks  himself  justified  in  placing  confi- 
dence ;  the  man  of  the  world  knows,  that,  whe- 
ther difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  there- 
fore finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  after 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret,  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to 
disclose  it;  for  however  absurd  it  may  be 
thought  to  boast  an  honour  by  an  act  which 
shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the 
want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more 
willingly  show  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  ghde  through  life 
with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private  con- 
sciousness of  fidelity;  which,  while  it  is  pre- 
Berved,must  be  without  praise,  except  from  the 
■ingie  person  who  tries  and  knows  it 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by 
which  a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  and  gratifies  his 
pride,  without  suffering  himself  to  beueve  that  he 
impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  private  affairs 
of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  from 
whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own ;  he  tells 
them  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  for- 
feiture of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  tliat  they 
become  public 

Secrets  are  very  frequendy  told  in  the  first  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of 
proving,  by  so  important  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or 
tenderness ;  but  with  this  motive,  though  it  be 
strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  since  every  man 
desires  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whom  he  converses,  with  whom 
he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he 
retires  from  business  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consi- 
deration, there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully 
to  be  made  between  our  own  and  those  of  an- 
other ;  those  of  which  we  are  fully  masters,  as 
they  affect  only  our  own  interest,  and  those 
which  are  reposited  with  us  in  trust,  and  involve 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have 
no  rignt  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  with- 
out guilt ;  to  coraraunicate  those  with  which  we 


are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  treachery 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastie 
and  irrational  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have 
maintained,  and  perhaps  believed,  that  one 
friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  in  possession  of 
another ;  and  uiat,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of 
kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  bound- 
less confidence.  Accordingly,  a  late  female 
minister  of  state*  has  been  uiaineless  enough  to 
inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  has 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  fnend  is  no 
breach  of  fidehty,  because  the  number  of  persons 
trusted  is  not  miiltipUed,  a  man  and  his  friend 
being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon 
any  human  understanding,  or  that  an  autlK>r 
could  have  advanced  a  position  so  remote  from 
truth  and  reason,  any  other  ways  than  as  a  de- 
claimer,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  could  stretdi 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he 
could  press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindly  shown 
us  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in- 
dolence amused.  But  since  it  appears,  that  even 
this  sophistry,  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  the  under- 
standing of  another  to  mislead  honest  intentions, 
and  an  understanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  those  things 
which  are  common  among  friends  are  only  such 
as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
ahenate  or  destroy  Mrithout  injury  to  any  other 
person.  Without  thb  hmitation,  confidence 
must  run  on  without  end,  the  second  person 
may  teH  the  secret  to  the  third,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  from  the  first,  and  a 
third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 
it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  from 
whom  it  was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
which  himself  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and 
which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  secret  to 
Caius,  may  know  to  be  false  ;  and  therefore  the 
trust  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what 
has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  person 
originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  ha- 
zarded the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  ne- 
cessity and  without  permission,  and  has  put  that 
trust  in  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was  given 
only  to  virtue. 

All  the  ar^ments  upon  which  a  man  who  is 
telling  the  pnvate  affairs  of  another  may  ground 
his  confidence  of  security,  be  must  upon  reflec- 
tion know  to  be  uncertain,  because  be  finds  them 
without  effect  upon  himself.  When  he  is  ima- 
gining that  Titius  wilt  be  cautious,  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  himself  at  that 
instant  acting  in  opposition  to  all  these  reasons, 
and  reveahng  what  interest,  reputation,  and  duty, 
direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should 
consider  the  man  incaiMible  of  trust,  who  beUeved 
himself  at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the 

*  Sarah,  Diitcheis  of  Marlhorougli.-MJL 
I  That  of  Quceu  Anne.- 
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fint  whom  he  thonld  condiule  desemnff  of  hit 
oirn  oonfidenco ;  therefore  Caius,  in  admitting 
TitiuB  to  the  afl&ire  imparted  only  to  himself  muat 
know  that  he  violatea  his  faith,  smce  he  acts  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
faith  was  ffiven.  For  promises  of  friendship  are 
like  all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are 
made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  ac- 
knowledged by  both  paities. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  questions  may  be 
started  relating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the 
a({air8  are  of  public  concern  ;  where  subsequent 
reasons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and 
nature  of  th»  trust ;  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  degree  of 
obligation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always 
equally  constrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
too  intricate,  are  of  too  eitensive  consideration 
for  my  present  purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  ge- 
neraUy  occur  in  common  life ;  and  though  casu- 
istical knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  hands,  yet 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awak- 
en their  oWn  consciences ;  and  the  threads  of 
reasoning,  on  which  truth  is  suspended,  are  fre- 
quently drawn  to  such  subtilty,  that  common 
eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  thorn. 

The  whole  doctrine  as  well  as  practice  of  se- 
ereey,  is  so  perplezing  and  dangerous,  that,  next 
to  hun  who  is  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  un- 
happy who  is  chosen  to  be  trusted ;  for  he  is 
often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liberty  of 
eallinc  in  the  help  of  an^  other  understandmg ; 
be  is  frequently  arawn  mto  guilt  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  fnendship  and  honesty ;  and  some- 
times subjected  to  suspicion,  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  who  are  engaged  without  his  knowledge 
in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  conn- 
dant  has  generally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the 
crime. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  con- 
cerning secrecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not 
safe  to  deviate,  without  long  and  exact  delibera- 
tion, are — ^Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many  limita- 
tions, to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofier- 
ed.  When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consi- 
der the  trust  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important 
as  society,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  theretore  not 
to  be  violated  for  arnr  incidental  convenience,  or 
slight  appearance  of  contrary  fitness. 
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Bart  meh  a  varioiis  creatare  ne'er  wu  knows. 

rsAWcis. 

Amomo  the  many  inconsistencies  which-  folly 
produces,  or  infirmity  sufiers,  in  the  human  mind, 
there  has  ofVen  been  observed  a  manifMt  and 
Striking  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an  author 
and  his  wiitings;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited, 
with  ^reat  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
consaousness  oi'  being  found  equal  to  his  own 
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character,  and  haying  preeenred  in  a  private  and 
familiar  interview,  tnat  reputation  which  hie 
works  had  procured  him. ' 

Those  wnom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the 
evidence  of  ffenius,  nave  tempted  to  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  whose  performancee 
they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  nad  frequent 
reason  to  repent  their  curiosity :  the  bubble  that 
sparkled  before  them  has  become  common  wa- 
ter at  the  touch;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has 
vanished  when  they  wished  to  press  it  to  their 
bosom.  They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  imagin* 
ing  how  far  humanity  may  be  exalted,  and,  per^ 
haps,  felt  themselves  less  mclined  to  toil  up  the 
steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe  those  who 
seern  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below» 
as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the 
reward. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  oriental  mo 
narchs  to  hioo  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaccsi 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to  be 
known  to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  The 
same  policy  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  that 
writes,  than  to  him  that  governs ;  for  men  would 
not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught  than  com- 
manded, by  one  known  to  have  the  same  foUiee 
and  weaknesses  with  themselves.  A  sudden 
intruder  into  the  closet  of  an  author  would  per- 
haps feel  equal  indignation  with  the  officer,  who 
having  long  solicited  admission  into  the  presence 
of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon 
laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  ar- 
mies, but  employed  in  feminine  amusementty 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for 
many  reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he 
lives.  For  without  entering  into  refined  speculap 
tions,  it  may  be  shown  much  easier  to  design 
thUn  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his  schemes 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage* 
ment,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the 
solicitations  of  afibction,  the  importunities  ot  ap- 
petite, or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the 
same  state  with  nim  that  teaches  upon  land  the 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  alwaya 
smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  difference  between  pure  science,  which  has  to 
do  only  with  ideas,  and  the  apphcation  of  ita 
laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in  which  they  are  con* 
strained  to  submit  to  the  imperfection  of  mattci 
and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  morA 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  im* 
pediments  obstruct  ourpractice,  which  very  easily 

five  way  to  theory.  The  speculatist  is  only  in 
anger  of  erroneous  reasonuig  ^  but  the  man  in- 
volved in  life  has  his  own  passions  and  those  of 
others  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconveniences  which  confound  him 
with  variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or  ob» 
struct  his  way.  Oe  is  forced  to  act  without  de* 
liberation,  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can 
examine ;  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superiicial  appearances ;  he  is  led 
by  others,  either  because  n^  is  indolent,  or  be- 
cause he  IS  timorous ;  he  is  sometimes  sXraid  t9 
know  what  b  right,  and  sometimes  finds  friends 
or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most 
fail,  amidst  tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in 
the  observance  of  those  precepts,  which  they  lay 
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down  in  solitude,  safety,  and  timnqailiitj,  with  a 
mind  anbiaased,  and  with  liberty  onobstructod. 
It  ia  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more 
than  we  can  attain ;  the  ezactest  vigilance  and 
caution  can  never  maintain  a  single  day  of  on- 
mingied  innocence,  much  less  can  the  utmost  ef 
forts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  summits  of 
speculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  ob- 
ject to  which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed ; 
and  he  that  is  the  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
life,  makes  some  atonen»ent  for  his  faults,  if  he 
warns  others  against  his  own  failings,  and  hin- 
ders, by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  con- 
tagion of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  nnjust,  however  common, 
than  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses 
seal  for  those  virtues  which  he  neglects  to  prac- 
tise ;  since  be  may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  without 
having  yet  obtained  the  victoiy,  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voysge,  or  a 
journey,  without  having  courage  or  industry  to 
undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to 
others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himself. 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  mem  to  give 
to  these  contradictions,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
duced against  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case. 
They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing  that  they  do  not  know  it; 
those  who  give  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pur- 
suits for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct  In  moral  or  religious  questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  oy  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  whose  writings  are  not  con- 
firmed by  his  life.  They  never  consider  that 
themselves  neglect  or  practise  something  every 
day  inconsistently  with  their  own  settled  judg- 
ment, nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates for  virtue  can  little  increase  or  lessen  the 
obligations  of  their  dictates  ;  argument  is  to  be 
involidatod  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself  of 
the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him 
by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasona- 
ble, is  always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence, 
h  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  own  instructions. 
When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others,  he 
should  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and  when 
he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasoning 
he  should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 
Thus  much  at  least  maybe  required  of  him,  that 
he  shall  not  act  worse  than  others,  because  he 
writes  better ;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of 
his  genius,  he  may  c&m  indulgence,  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  be  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  after  having 
offered  something  to  the  imagination  as  desirable, 
often  proposes  lower  advantages  in  its  place  to 
the  reason  as  attainable.  The  same  method 
may  be  sometime  pursued  in  moral  endeavours, 
which  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natoral 
iaqairies ;  having  first  set  positive  and  absolute 


excellence  before  ns,  we  may  be  pardoned  though 
we  sink  down  to  humbler  virtue,  trying,  however 
to  keep  our  point  always  in  view,  and  struggling 
not  to  lose  ground,  thoufh  we  cannot  gain  it 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he, 
for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest,  by 
some  flagitious  snd  shameful  actions,  he  should 
bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  the  same  reason 
it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxims  by  his 
domestic  character,  to  conceal  his  name  that  he 
may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curi- 
osity to  gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  suc- 
cessful writers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  by  an 
opinion  of  their  Dower  to  improve  as  to  delight, 
and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  against 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  justice, 
but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  tl 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  justness 
of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  diction. 

I'his  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  pro- 
bable, and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human 
hopes,  that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  those 
who  raise  admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by 
their  company.  A  man  of  letters,  for  the  most 
part  spends,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  that  season 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  softened 
into  ease,  and  polished  into  elegance ;  and,  when 
he  has  gained  knowledge  enough  to  hie  respected, 
has  neglected  the  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might 
have  {leased.  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  tem- 
per be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and  bash- 
ful, from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects :  or  if  he 
was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  lisro- 
cious  and  arropint,  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
merit ;  he  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  com- 
pany, and  unable  to  recollect  his  reading,  and 
arrange  his  arguments  ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogma- 
tical, quick  in  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  de- 
fence, disabled  by  his  own  violence,  and  confused 
by  his  haste  to  tnumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of 
different  kinds;  and  though  he  who  excels  in 
one  might  have  been,  with  opportunities  and  ap- 
plication, equally  successful  in  the  other,  yet  as 
many  please,  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method, 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition 
requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly 
accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be  without 
that  readiness  of  conception,  and  affluence  of 
language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tainment They  may  want  address  to  watch 
the  hints  which  conversation  offers  for  the  display 
of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  so 
much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  sub- 
jects, that  discourse  not  professedly  literary  glides 
over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without 
admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circu- 
lation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  con- 
versation, is  too  often  Uke  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect  Remotely, 
we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets 
of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splen- 
dour, grandeur  and  magnificence;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  tlie  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  cloud* 
with  smoke. 
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Thb&b  IB  no  grievance,  public  or  private,  of 
which,  since  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  pe- 
riodical monitor,  i  have  received  so  many  or  so 
earnest  complaints,  as  of  the  predominance  of 
play ;  of  a  fatal  passion  for  earns  and  dice,  which 
seems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition 
of  excellence,  but  the  desire  of  pleasure ;  to  have 
extinguished  the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of 
the  patriot ;  and  threatens,  in  its  further  proeress^ 
to  destroy  all  distinctions,  both  of  rank  and  sex, 
to  crush'  all  emulation  but  that  of  fraud,  to  cor- 
rupt all  those  classes  of  our  people  whose  an- 
cestors have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
their  parsimony,  ^ven  them  the  power  of  living 
in  extravagance,  idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave 
them  without  knowledge,  but  of  the  modish 
games,  and  without  wishes,  but  for  lucky  hands. 

1  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  there 
are  few  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with 
the  fashion,  in  which  the  opponents  are  not  only 
made  confident  by  their  numbers,  and  strong  by 
their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of 
their  antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon 
as  a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views, 
mean  conversation,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  en- 
vies the  elevations  which  he  cannot  reach,  who 
would  gladly  embitter  the  happiness  which  his 
inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake,  and 
who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  re- 
venge his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those 
whom  their  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him. 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and 
bringing  them  down  to  a  level  with  himself. 

Though  I  have  never  found  myself  much  af^ 
fected  by  this  formidable  censure,  which  1  have 
incurred  often  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
full  force,  yet  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  obviate  it 
on  this  occasion,  bv  offering  very  little  in  my 
own  name,  either  of  argument  or  entreaty,  since 
those  who  sufier  by  this  general  infatuation  may 
be  supposed  best  able  to  relate  its  effects. 

Sir, 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowled^  lefl  in 
the  worid,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  prac- 
tised, by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I 
am  in  doubt,  whether  I  shall  be  underatood,  when 
1  complain  of  want  of  opportunity  for  thinking ; 
or  whether  a  condemnation,  which  at  present 
seems  irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will 
raise  any  compassion,  either  in  you  or  your  read- 
ers :  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before 
you,  because  I  believe  it  is  natural  to  most  minds, 
to  take  some  pleasure  in  complaining  of  evils,  of 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
whose  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  continual  accumulation,  incline  him 
to  reside  upon  his  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his 
children  in  his  own  house,  where  T  was  bred,  if 
not  with  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  virtue 
before  my  eyes,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
incitements  to  vice ;  and,  wanting  neither  leisure 


nor  books,  nor  the  aoqaaintanee  of  some  personi 
of  learning  in  the  neignboiurhood,  I  endeavoured 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  might  most  recom- 
mend me  to  esteem,  ana  thought  myself  able  to 
support  a  conversation  upon  most  of  the  suIh 
jects,  which  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  propet 
for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  besides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma 
and  my  maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face  and  elo- 
gant  snape,  and  with  all  these  advantages  had 
been  seventeen  months  the  reigning  toast  for 
twelve  miles  round,  and  never  came  to  the  month* 
ly  assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sat 
by  wishing  that  U  might  end  toeU,  and  their 
daughters  criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  mf 
dress. 

You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  na 
tural  to  youth,  and  curiosity  to  understanding, 
and  therefore  will  hear,  without  wonder,  that  1 
was  desirous  to  extend  my  victories  over  those 
who  might  give  more  honour  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  tliat  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual  re* 
petition  of  the  same  pleasures,  which  wa^  not 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  presnnt,  or 
raise  any  expectations  of  the  future  ;  and  I  will 
confess  to  you,  that  I  was  impatient  for  a  eight, 
of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  dis- 
coveries which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs  that 
I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  I  should 
receive. 

At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  hus- 
band has  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  a  place  at 
court,  buried  her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that  I  should  so  far 
insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to  obtain  A 
considerable  augmentation  to  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  mv  departure, 
with  gr^t  expedition;  and  I  could  not,  amidst 
all  my  transports,  forbear  some  indignation  to 
see  with  what  readiness  the  natural  guardians  of 
my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  which  they  thought 
more  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as  a 
new  accession  of  fortune  glittered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of 
London.  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt's  and  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  of  action.  1  expected  now, 
from  the  age  and  experience  of  my  aunt,  some 
prudential  lessons ;  but,  afler  the  nrst  civilities 
and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it 
was  to  have  kept  so  fine  a  ^rl  so  long  m  the 
country ;  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin  young, 
seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely,  or  played 
them  tolerably. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
I  smiled,  perhaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  my  time 
had  not  been  passed  in  such  trivial  attainments. 
But  I  soon  found  that  things  are  to  be  estimated^ 
not  by  the  importance  of  their  efiTects,  but  the 
freouency  of  their  use. 

A  few  days  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that 
some  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks 
in  collecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she 
expected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  been  seen  all 
the  winter.  She  expressed  this  in  the Jar^n  of 
a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  exphcation  of 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  Hved. 
I  had  already  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any 
rational  conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  everr 
thing,  whether  great  or  little,  that  I  had  lost  all 
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tegftrd  to  her  opinion,  and  droMed  myself  with 
great  expectations  of  an  opportanity  to  display 
my  charms  aroon^  rirals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishono  ir  me.  The  company  came 
in,  and  after  the  cursory  compliments  of  saluta- 
tion, alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  un- 
desotanding,  what  was  the  result?  The  cards 
were  broken  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the 
whole  niffht  passod  in  a  eame,  upon  which  the 

r»ung  and  old  were  equalTy  employed ;  nor  was 
able'  to  sttract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear,  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  play  without  skill  I  perpetually 
embarrassed  my  partner,  and  soon  perceived 
the  contempt  ofthe  whole  table  gathering  upon 
me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect.  Sir,  that  this  odious 
fashion  is  produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old, 
the  u^ly,  and  the  ignorant,  agaihst  the  young  and 
boaubful,  the  viitty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance 
to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to 
confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  foUy,  and  to 
take  from  those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  youth 
firora  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to  fix  those  hearts 
upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto  been  en- 
titled, to  suik  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of 
robbing,  and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who 
have  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that, 
if  they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasures 
and  their  prerogatives,  they  may  fix  a  time,  at 
which  earns  shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  be 
left  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared  ;  neither  knowledge 
to  teach,  nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having 
passed  their  youth  in  vice,  are  justly  condemned 
to  spend  their  age  in  folly. 

I  am,  Sir,  4u^  Clcora. 

Sia, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give 
H  venL  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  wo- 
man of  taste,  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it 
published  to  the  world,  how  deserving  wives  are 
used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that  henceforth  no 
woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience  o^ 
Grizzel.  Nay,  if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married 
to  a  gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held 
out  A  wreteh  that  lottes  his  good  humour  and 
humanity  along  with  his  money,  and  will  not  aK> 
low  enough  from  his  own  extravagance  to  support 
a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  necessary  amusements 
of*  life  I  Why  does  not  he  employ  nis  wise  head 
to  make  a  fi^re  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title?  Tnat  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box; 
and  then  he  might  indulge  his  wife  in  a  few 
alight  expenses  and  elegant  diversions. 

What  if  1  was  unfortunate  at  brag?  should  he 
Dot  have  stayed  to  see  how  hick  would  turn  ano- 
ther time  ?  Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but 
picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with  loss  of  beauty, 
abuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  and 
insults  my  understanding;  aays  forsooth,  that 
women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any 
thin^  but  dolls,  and  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  tmngs  proportionable  to  their  understanding, 
keep  at  boiiM,aiid  mind  family  affiura. 


I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows 
I  am  at  home  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  sLx 
routes  this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  of 
cards  in  invitations  to  private  parties.  As  for 
management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  ex- 
travagant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  fomily.  The 
children  are  out  at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as 
any  two  little  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  them  since ;  so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them. 
The  servants  live  at  board  wages.  My  own  din- 
ners come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have  bought 
since  1  was  married.  As  for  pwy,  I  do  think  I 
may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I 
was  tired  of  it ;  and,  far  from  wanting  a  head, 
Mr  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  1  was  one  of  his  beet  sdiolars. 
I  thought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  1  was  at 
Uberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading 
romances,  things  so  foroidden  at  our  boose,  and  ■ 
so  railed  at,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy 
them  very  charming.  Most  fortunately,  to  save 
me  from  absolute  undutifulness,  just  as  I  was 
married,  came  dear  brag  into  fashion,  and  ever 
since  it  has  becm  the  joy  of  my  life ;  so  easy,  so 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so 
genteel !  Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  per* 
fidious  thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  late,  anil  to- 
morrow I  should  have  changed  it  for  faro.  But, 
oh!  this  detestable  to-morrow,  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected, and  never  found. Within  these  few 

nours  must  I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch.  Sir,  left  me  in  a  fit,  which  his  threaten- 
ings  had  occasioned,  and  unmercifully  ordered  a 
postrchaise.  Stay  I  cannot,  for  money  I  have 
none,  and  credit  1  cannot  get — But  I  will  make 
the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet  upon  the 
road  for  all  1  want  1  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  1  know  he  will  pay. 
Then  who  can  tell  but  i  may  still  come  badi 
and  conouer  Lady  Packer;  Sir,  you  need  not 
print  this  last  scheme ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts, 
you  may. — —Oh,  distraction!  the  post  chaise  is 
at  the  door.  Sir,  publish  what  you  will,  only  let 
it  be  printed  without  a  name. 


No.  16.]     SATuaDAT,  Mat  12,  1750. 


■Torren*  dieendi  eopia  mmUi*^ 


Et  9ua  morti/erm  t»t/acu»dia' 


Jt« 


SonM  who  tbe  duptbM  of  eloqvenct  bftv«  foond. 
Id  that  nmiaTigable  stream  were  drown'd. 


OaTDBW. 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  &voniw 
ed  with  your  advice  in  a  late  paper ;  and  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  vou  foresaw  the 
numberless  inconveniences  which  I  have,  by 
following  it,  brought  upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my 
condition  open  before  you,  for  you  seem  bound 
to  extricate  me  firom  Uie  perplexities  in  which 
your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intention, 
has  contributed  to  involve  me. 


F*eili»  d*setncm»  ^renti, 

tlo€U9  mtfme  HespaUt  utrijamMm  Diiit. 

Tbe  rates  of  hell  are  open  ai^  and  day  ( 
gflsooth  tbe  descent  and  tmy  u  tbe  way. 


TIBS 
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The  meftns  of  doing  hurt  to  ooraeWefl  are  al- 
wayi  at  hand.  I  immediatiily  sent  to  a  printeff 
and  contracted  with  him  for  an  impressioa  of 
sereral  thousands  of  my  pamphlet  While  it 
was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
pnntinfr.honse,  and  continually  urged  the  work- 
men,  to  haste,  by  solicitations,  promises,  and 
rewards.  From  the  day  all  other  pleasures  were 
excluded,  by  the  delightful  employment  of  cor- 
recting the  sheets;  and  from  the  night,  sleep 
was  i^neraUy  banished,  by  anticipations  of  the 
happinesa  which  every  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 

At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  Uie  raptures  otan  author. 
I  was  above  all  little  precautions,  and,  in  defiance 
of  envy  or  of  criticism,  set  my  name  upon  the 
tide,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that  what 
has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  thougn  the  printing-house  may  properlj^  be 
comparea  to  the  infernal  rej^ons.  mr  the  facility 
of  its  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
authors  return  from  it ;  yet  there  is  this  difibrence, 
that  a  great  genius  can  never  return  to  his  for- 
mer state,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  au- 
.  thor.  and  am  condemned,  irreversibly  condemned, 
to  all  the  miseries  of  high  reputation.  The  first 
looming  afler  publication  my  friends  assembled 
about  me ;  1  presented  eacfi,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
tcopy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  first 
pages,  but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration, 
irom  reading  further.  The  first  pages  are,  in- 
deed, very  emborate.  Some  passages  they  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently  beautiful 
tiiaa  the  rest;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which 
had  escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged 
•f  them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  mvit- 
ed  them,  [  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at 
a  tavern.  Afler  dinner,  the  book  was  resumed ; 
but  th^r  praises  very  often  so  much  overpower- 
ed my  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about 
the  glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing 
the  clamours  of  their  admiration,  but  by  tnunder- 
ing  to  the  drawer  for  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance 
congratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with 
such  importunity  of  praise,  that  I  was  again  forc- 
ed to  obviate  their  civilities  by  a  treat  On  the 
third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number  of  applaud- 
ers  to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
on  the  fourth,  those  whom  I  had  entertained  the 
first  day  came  again,  having,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Remaining  part  of  the  book,  discovered  so  many 
forcible  sentences  and  masterly  touches,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  repetition  of 
their  conmiendations.  I  therefore  persuaded 
them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and 
choose  some  other  subject,  on  which  I  might 
share  in  their  conversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my 
performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine 
could  change  their  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
stifle,  with  claret,  that  praise,  which  neither  my 
iDodesty  could  hinder,  nor  my  uneasiness  re- 
press. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of 
fterary  revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing 
ft  so  expensive  as  ^at  abilities,  unless  there  is 
ymudd  with  theman  insatiable  eagerness  ofprusej 


for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  hearing  mvaelf 
exalted  above  the  greatest  iMimes,  dead  and  hy- 
ing, of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fiHeen  gallons  of  arrack, 
ten  dozen  of  claret,  and  five-and-forty  bottles  oi 
champaign. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
therefore  .rose  airlv  and  went  to  the  cofiee- 
house ;  but  found  that  I  had  now  made  myself 
too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that  I  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon 
eqiud  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company 
raging  with  envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  con* 
ceal,  sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  laughter, 
and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt:  but  the 
disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover  tne  secret 
rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deserv- 
edly its  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge 
myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  though  there  may  be  some  slight  satiafac^ 
tion  received  from  the  mortification  of  my  ene* 
mies,  yet  my  benevolence  will  not  sufier  me  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  my  friends,  1 
have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premeditated  airs 
of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid  humility  might 
allow.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  a 
maimer  that  showed  a  consciousness  of  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  conversation, 
when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suflering  the 
speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining  liis  senti- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myself  for  two 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themselves  in 
absurdities,  or  to  encroach  upon  subjects  which 
I  knew  them  unaualified  to  discuss.  But  I  ge- 
nerally acted  witn  great  appearance  of  respect, 
even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my 
heart  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  mo- 
deration,  so  universal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  such  the  unwillingness  of  mankind 
to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  for  some  days 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  aooiiaintance. 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  nome ;  if  I 
enter  a  coffee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  mjrselfl 
I  live  in  the  town  hke  a  Uon  in  his  desert,  or  an 
eagle  on  his  rock,  too  great  for  friendship  or 
society,  and  condemned  to  solitude  by  unhappy 
elevation  and  dreaded  ascendencj. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  formidable  to  others, 
but  burdensome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to 
talk  without  much  thinking,  to  scatter  my  mei^ 
riment  at  random,  and  to  r^lax  my  thoughts 
with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  ima^;es ;  but 
sudi  b  now  the  importance  of  my  opinion,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  offer  it,  lest,  by  being  estahhshed 
too  hastily  into  a  maxim,  it  should  oe  the  occa- 
sion of  error  to  half  the  nation ;  and  such  is  the 
expectation  with  which  I  am  attended,  when  I 
am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause  to  re» 
fleet,  whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  myself. 

This,  Sir,  is  sufficiently  miserable  ^ut  there 
are  still  greater  calamities  behind.  You  must 
have  reaa  in  Pope  and  Swift  how  men  of  parte 
have  had  their  closets  rifled,  and  their  cabmete 
broken  open,  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  book- 
sellers, for  the  profit  of  their  works;  and  it  ia 
apparent  that  there  are  many  prints  now  sold  ia. 
die  shops,  of  men  whom  you  cannot  fuspect  ef 
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•itdnff  for  that  fmrpose,  and  whoM  likenesses 
■Dust  Mve  been  certainly  stolen  when  their  names 
made  their  faces  vendible.  These  considerations 
at  first  put  me  on  my  guard  and  I  have,  indeed, 
found  sufficient  reason  for  my  caution,  for  I  have 
discovered  many  people  examining  my  counte- 
nance, with  a  curiosity  that  showed  uieir  intention 
to  draw  it;  I  immediately  left  the  house,  but  find 
the  same  behaviour  in  another. 

Others  may  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted ; 
I  have  good  reason  to  behave  that  eleven  paint- 
ers are  now  dogging  me,  for  they  know  that  he 
who  can  get  my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune. 
I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear  my  hat  over 
my  eyes,  by  whieh  I  hope  somewhat  to  confound 
them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  my  face, 
without  admitting  me  to  share  the  profit 

I  am,  however,  not  eo  much  in  pain  for  my 
ftoe  as  for  my  paperi,  which  I  dare  neither  carry 
with  me  nor  leave  behind.  I  have  indeed,  taken 
some  measures  for  their  preservation,  having  put 
them  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed  a  padlock  upon 
my  closet  I  change  my  lodgings  five  times  a 
week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  of  ilight 

Thus  I  Uve,  m  conseouence  of  having  given 
too  great  proois  of  a  prcaominant  genius,  in  the 
•oUtude  of  a  hermit,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser, 
and  the  caution  of  an  outlaw ;  afraid  to  show  my 
free  lest  it  should  be  copied ;  afraid  to  speak,  lest 
I  should  iniure  my  character,  and  to  write,  lest  my 
eorrespondentB  should  publish  my  letters:  al- 
wa}'s  uneasy  lest  my  Servants  should  steal  my 
papers  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  my  friends  for 
that  of  the  public  This  it  is  to  soar  above  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  this  representation  I  lay 
before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how  to  divest 
myself  of  the  laurels  which  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  quiet,  from  which  I  find  a  writer  oi  the  first 
class  so  fatally  debarred. 

MlSBLLUS. 


Ko.  17.]    TuBSDAT,  BIat  15,  175a 


LCCAIC. 


Me  ■#•  ormcuU  etrtmm, 

8edwt0r»  certM/rndL 


Vtt  tkoae  wesk  arfnda,  wIm>  Htc  io  doubc  mod  fear, 
To  JtiffirUff  priMta  tar  orsckM  retwtr ; 
Oae  c«rtaia  Mmr  of  death  to  each  decreed, 
Mj  ix'd,  my  certain  mmiI,  Ctooi  doabt  haa  fireed. 

Rowc 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  house,  whose  emplojrment 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling 
out  every  morning,  at  a  stated  hour.  Remember, 
prince,  thai  than  mSoU  die!  And  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  of  our  pre- 
aent  state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to 
Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to 
future  ages:  Keep  tkuu  eyefixeditpan  the  end  oj 
Hft. 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquintions,  is  indeed 
•f  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational 
re|pilation  of  our  lives;  nor  would  ever  any 
thrag  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undei^ 
taken  or  prosecuted  by  nim  who  should  begin 
wittj  day  withaieriortsieflectionthat  ha  is  born 


The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  tn  this  world, 
are  our  desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to 
all  these,  the  consideration  of  mortahty  is  a  cer- 
tain and  adequate  remedy.  Think,  says  Epic- 
tetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment,  and 
death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  de- 
sires or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments,  Mh 
Matort  rami4»  iphr/tiiinit  o&rt  iyav  iwt^/i4*uf  np^f- 

That  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  on 
just  observation  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we 
reflect,  how  that  vehemence  of  eagerness  after 
the  common  objects  of  pursuit  is  kindled  in  our 
minds.  We  represent  to  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  some  future  possession,  and  suffer  our  thoughts 
to  dweD  attentrvely  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  en- 
grossed the  imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to 
conceive  any  happiness  but  its  attainment,  or  any 
misery  but  its  loss;  every  other  satisfaction  which 
the  bounty  of  Providence  has  scattered  over  life 
is  neglected  as  inconsideral>le,  in  comparison 
of  the  great  object  which  we  have  placea  before 
us,  and  is  thrown  from  us  as  incumberins  our 
activity,  or  trampled  under  foot  as  standmg  in 
our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious 
sickness  has  set  death  before  his  eves.  The  ex- 
tensive influence  of  fatness,  the  gfitter  of  wealth, 
the  praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance  of 
supplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things, 
when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ; 
and  the  same  appearance  they  would  always 
have,  if  the  same  thought  was  always  predomi- 
nant We  should  then  find  the  absurdity  of 
stretching  out  our  arms  incessantly  to  grasp  that 
which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives 
in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of 
ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering 
away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are 
uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  a£ 
vanced  by  the  addition  of^that  which  he  with- 
holds from  us;  and  therefore  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set 
the  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  ex- 
empt us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  most 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  the 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  and  sor- 
did projects.  He  that  considers  how  soon  he 
roust  close  his  life,  wiU  find  nothing  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  close  it  well ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, look  with  indiflRsrence  upon  whatever  is  use- 
less to  that  purpose.  Whoever  reflects  frequent- 
hr  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will 
nnd  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  per- 
manent, and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on 
himself  very  desirable,  camiot  so  much  improve 
the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to  make  him  much 
superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has  carried  tha 
prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deserve  a  very  obsti- 
nate opposition. 

Even  grief^  that  passion  to  which  die  yirtuoos 
and  ten&T  mind  is  particulariy  subject,  wiD  be 
obviated  or  alleviated  by  the  same  tooughta.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blessings  of  out  condi- 
tion are  enjoyed  with  a  constant  sense  of  this  un- 
certain tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever 
we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  littla 
time,  and  that  the  httle,  which  our  moat  lively 
hopet  can  promiM  um,  may  be  made  lev  by  tea 
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thousand  accidents ;  we  shall  not  much  repine 
at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  value, 
but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the 
least  amount,  we  know,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  i^eatest,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest 
is  not  much  to  be  regretted. 

But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our 
understanding,  as  not  to  suflfer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
ta^es  with  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  IS  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we 
find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  and  inclined 
to  pine  f^r  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanished. 
We  may  then  usefully  revolve  the  uncertaint^r  of 
our  owp  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting 
that  from  which,  if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer, 
we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
sorrow,  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tenderness,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  friendship  between  mortals  can  be 
contracted  on  no  other  terms,  than  that  one  must 
some  time  mbum  for  the  other's  death :  and  this 
nirfwill  always  yield  to  the  survivor  one  conso- 
MLtion  proportionate  to  his  affliction ;  for  the  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  that  he  himself  feels,  his  friend 
has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resist- 
less of  all  our  passions,  less  to  be  temperated  by 
this  universal  medicine  of  the  mind.  The  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
vanitv  of  all  human  good,  discovers  likewise  the 
lightness  of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly  can 
last  no  longer  tlian  the  subject  upon  which  it 
acts  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  observation,  must 
be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent.  The  most  cruel 
calamity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  must, 
bv  the  necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
J^e  soul  cannot  long  \ye  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly 
awty,  and  leave  a  lifeless  body  to  human  malice. 

Ridetque  mis  htdihri»  trunci. 

And  MMfinf  mocks  the  broken  fhune  bekyw. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  ano- 
ther is  that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  preci- 
pitate, but  cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  there- 
H)re,  it  cannot  become  a  wise  man  to  buv  a  re- 
prieve at  the  expense  of  virtue,  since  he  knows 
not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase, 
hut  knows,  that  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be 
made  less  valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
price  at  which  it  has  been  obtained.  He  is  sure 
that  he  destroys  his  happiness,  but  is  not  sure 
that  he  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal 
propriety,  contract  otn*  desi^s.  There  is  not 
time  for  the  most  forcible  genms,  and  most  active 
mdustiy,  to  extend  its  e&cts  beyond  a  certain 
sphere.  To  project  the  conc^uest  of  the  world, 
is  the  madness  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for 
excellence  in  every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of 
literary  heroes ;  and  both  have  found  at  last,  that 
they  have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied 
to  humanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities 
of  makinff  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a 
vain  ambition  of  obtaining  a  species  of^  honour, 
which  the  eternal  laws  of  Providence  have  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

The  miscftirriaflea  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
are  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are 
sf  little  UM  to  the  l»ulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 


very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  ei^ 
rors  which  they  cannot  commit  But  the  fate  of 
learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  every 
scholar  to  consider ;  for  wno  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in 
a  boundless  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  to  lament 
the  sudden  desertion  of'^  excellent  designs^  upon 
the  offer  of  some  other  subject  made  inviting  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccuracy  and 
deficiencies,  of  works  left  imfinished  by  too  great 
an  extension  of  the  plan? 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much 
more  our  minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies 
can  perform  !  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  con- 
tinue in  this  complicated  state,  to  regulate  one 
part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  the 
other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  af»- 
petites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which 
we  know  our  Uvcs  must  fail  in  attempting  to  exe- 
cute. The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  ouffht  at 
once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  in- 
citements to  our  industry;  and  when  we  find 
ourselves  inclined  either  to  immensity  in  our 
schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our  endeavours,  we 
may  either  check  or  animate  ourselves,  by  recol- 
lecting, with  the  father  of  physic,  that  ttrt  it  hng^ 
and  H/e  U  short. 
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mU  matre  carentihu^ 

Privignit  miuUer  temtptrmi  «fiiM6«a«, 
Jftt  d0tmt*  re^rit  virmm 

C9i^mtt  nee  nittdmjldit  mdmitmr*  t 
Do9  ett  mmgnmpmrtnUmm 

Firtut^  et  metunu  ulterim*  tori 
Cerio  /aider*  ettitm:  aoa. 

Not  there  the  fuiltlew  itep-daine  knows 
The  bttleftil  drmuf  ht  for  orpbuM  to  compoee ; 

No  wife  high  portMin'd  rule*  her  cpouae, 
Or  trusts  her  eeienced  lover**  (klthleM  vowa : 

The  loven  there  for  dowry  claim 
The  father's  virtue,  and  the  spotless  fame. 

Which  dare*  not  break  the  nuptial  tie. 

raAHCis. 

There  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made 
by  such  as  employ  themselves  in  surveymg  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  than  that  marriage  though 
the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  yet  very  of^en  the  cause  of  misery, 
and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  sel- 
dom forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and 
their  envy  of  those  whom  either  chance  or  can* 
tion  hath  withheld  from  it 

This  general  unhappiness  has  given  occasion 
to  many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and 
smart  remarks  among  the  gay ;  the  moralist  and 
the  writer  of  epigrams  have  equally  shown  their 
abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented,  and  some 
have  ridiculed  it ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the  r^ 
proach  of  makmg  the  world  miserable  has  been 
always  thrown  upon  the  women,  and  the  grave 
and  the  merry  have  equally  thought  themMlvee 
at  liberty  to  conclude  either  wim  declamatorjr 
complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly 
or  nckleness,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance 
or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited 

by  my  share  in  the  colmnon  interest,  I  sometimes 

I  venture  to  oon^der  this  unhrenal  grievaaoe,  haw 
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ins  endeaTOored  to  diTcst  mr  heart  of  all  par^ 
ti^W,  and  place  myself  as  a  Kind  of  neutral  be- 
ing between  .the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being 
equally  rented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehe* 
mence  of  distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of 
justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  virtue, 
•eem  entitled  to  equal  regard.  The  men  have, 
indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testi- 
monies of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  but 
the  plea  ol  the  laoies  appeal  to  passions  of  more 
forcible  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side  they 
have  stronger  ailments ;  it  is  to  little  purpose, 
that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness  and  the  tears  of  beauty. 
The  moat  frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at 
least  stand  suspended  between  equalpowers,  as 
Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the  determination  of  the 
cause,  where  Uie  deities  were  on  one  side,  and 
Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and 
most  abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the 
cool  maturity  of  ufe,  amved  at  such  command 
over  my  passions,  that  I  can  hear  the  vocifera- 
tions from  either  sex,  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  some- 
times rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  mis- 
tress has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  nas  no 
other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  any  longer  imposed  upon  bv  oaths 
on  one  side,  or  fits  on  the  other,  nor  when  the 
husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  re- 
tires to  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident  that 
they  are  driven  by  their  miseries ;  since  I  have 
sometimes  reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose 
not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows, '  as  to  ani- 
mate their  fiiry.  But  how  little  credit  soever 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusations,  the  gene- 
ral accumulatioQ  of  the  charse  shows,  wi£  too 
much  evidence,  that  marrira  persons  are  not 
very  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenues  so 
nan  V  evils  have  made  their  way  into  the  world. 
Wito  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives  of 
my  fiiends,  wno  have  been  least  successful  in 
oonniibial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered 
by  what  motives  thev  were  incited  to  marr^,  and 
by  what  principles  they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  ol  the  nrst  of  my  acquaintances  that  r^ 
•olved  to  quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  was  Prudentiua,  a  man  of  slow 
parts,  but  not  without  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  ^adually 
before  he  determined  thenL  Whenever  we  met 
at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the 
scheme  of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the 
oook,  and  inform  us  when  we  hMd  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave 
eonaderer  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a  man 
was  no  loser  by  marrying  early,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune;  for  esti- 
mating the  exact  worth  of  annuitiea,  he  found 
that  considering  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
value  of  life,  with  the  probable  fall  of  the  inter- 
est of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
jrean,  than  a  much  largei«(ortune  at  thirty ;  for 
maay  o|yQftnnitiiw,  sayi  he^  occur  of  improving 


money,  which  if  a  man  misses  he  may  not  after- 
wards  recover.  % 

Full  of  these  reflections,  he  threw  his  eyes 
about  him,  not  in  search  of  b^  uty  or  elegance,  dig- 
nity or  understanding,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  woman,  in  a  wealthy 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
find ;  and  by  aitful  management  with  her  father, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  be  boasted 
to  us  in  confidence  two  days  afler  hu  marriage, 
for  a  settlement  of  seventy-three  pounds  a  year 
less  than  her  fortune  might  have  claimed,  and 
less  than  he  would  himiself  have  given,  'i£  the 
fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  delay  the 
bargain. 

Thus,  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of 
his  parts  and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune, 
he  carried  Furia  to  hu  own  house,  in  which  he 
pever  afterwards  enjoyed  one  hour  of  happiness. 
For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  intellects,  vio- 
lent passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  education, 
without  any  sense  of  happiness  but  that  which 
consisted  in  eating  and  counting  money.— Furia 
was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  widi  this  diflerence,  that  Prudentius  was  for 
growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Pru- 
dentius would  venture  his  money  with  chances 
very  much  in  his  favour ;  but  Furia  very  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had,  was  while  they 
had  it,  Mftr  own,  thought  all  traffic  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  interest, 
upon  good  security.  Prudentius  ventured  how- 
ever, to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  unreasonable 
price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  witn  the  clamours  of  his  wite,  that  he 
never  durst  try  a  second  experiment  He  has 
now  grovdled  seven  and  forty  years  under  Fu- 
ria*s  direction,  who  never  once  mentioned  him, 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that 
ofUu  insurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was 
Florentius.  He  happened  to  see  Zephyretta  in 
a  chariot  at  a  horse-race,  danced  with  her  at 
night,  was  confirmed  in  his  first  ardour,  waited 
on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himoelf  her 
lover.  Florentius  haid  not  knowledge  enough  of 
the  world,  to  distinguish  between  £e  flutter  of 
coquetry  and  the  sprightliness  of  wit,  or  between 
the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerfulness. 
He  was  soon  waked  fVom  his  rapture,  by  con- 
viction that  his  pleasure  was  but  the  pleasure  of 
a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four  and  twenty  bourn 
spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  cir 
cle  of  her  airs,  and  tiad  notning  remaining  for 
him  but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  herself^  but  the 
practice  of  the  same  artinces  upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  en- 
jojring  and  improving  life.  He  nad  passed 
tfajToi^  the  various  scenes  of  ^yety  witn  that 
indifierence  and  possession  oflumseli,  natural  to 
men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect.  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  village  uttle  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  lanthe,  and  was  una- 
voidably drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which  bar 
wit  ana  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  improve. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company, 
they  were  always  together ;  and  as  they  owed 
their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  for- 
get that  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  before  their 
meeting.    M elisKn^  from  being  ddij^ited  witk 
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ha  company,  quickly  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her 
absence,  and  being  suffiaently  convinced  of  the 
force  of  her  understanding,  and  finding,  aa  he 
imagined,  such  a  conformity  of  temper  aa  de- 
clared them  formed  for  each  other,  adareased  her 
aa  a  lover,  after  no  very  long  courtship  obtained 
her  for  his  wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had 
only  seen  her  in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no 
variety  of  objects,  to  produce  the  proper  excite- 
ments to  contrary  desires.  They  had  both  loved 
aolitude  and  reflection,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  public  life,  Ian  the  discovered 
those  passions  which  accident  rather  than  hy- 
pocrisy had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was  in- 
deed, not  without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  was 
wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that  power  when 
either  gayety  or  splendour  playod  on  her  ima- 
gination. She  was  expensive  in  her  diversions, 
vehement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure, 
however  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager 
of  applause,  oy  whomsoever  it  might  be  given. 
This  was  the  wife  which  Melissus  the  philoso- 
pher found  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he 
expected  an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  a^ 
sistant  to  his  virtues. 

Psosapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther, that  the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married 
his  housekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  com- 
plaining to  his  friends  that  mean  notions  are  in- 
Btilled  into  his  children,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to 
him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him 
by  a  rich  uncle,  who  made  that  marriage  the 
condition  on  which  he  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro 
now  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune,  his 
wife*s  and  his  uncle^s,  insufficiunt  to  give  him 
that  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  import- 
ant article  of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
reflection  upon  these  histories,  except  that  all 
whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to  obtain  happi- 
ness, for  want  of  considering  that  marriage  is  ine 
strictest  tie  of  perpetual  friendship ;  that  there 
can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  integrity ;  and  that  he  must 
expect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  riches, 
or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and 
piety  can  claim. 

4 
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i  te  modo  rhetor mjbigitt 
Et  n0u  deeermit  Taure,  quid  es$t  vciM, 

FekHM  et  Priaini  traiusi,  vel  Nestoria  «tiw, 
Et  9€rwm  fmtrat  ja'm  tibi  deeinere. — 

J^^  mge,  Twmft  morm$t  qu»  te  tpeetabimiufupu  t 
""  '^  n»  ^K^tUM,  pote*  e—e  nihil. —      mast. 


To  rheCorie  aow,  and  now  to  law  indioed, 
Uaeertaio  whore  to  tx  thy  chanfiof  mind; 
Ohl  Prietm't  aae  or  NegUr'e  nay  be  out, 
Aiul  thou.  O  Taunu !  still  ;o  on  in  doubt. 
CoBM  then,  how  lonf  luch  wavering  thall  we  tee  ? 
Thoa  may*it  doubt  on :  thou  now  canat  nothing  be. 

r.  LBWtS. 

It  is  never  without  very  melancholy  reflections, 
that  we  can  observe  the  misconduct,  or  miscar- 
nage,  of  thooe  man,  who  seam,  by  the  force  of 
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understanding,  or  extent  of  knowledge,,  exempt* 
ed  from  the  general  frailtiep  of  human  nature,  and 
privileffed  from  the  common  infelicities  of^lUc. 
Though  the  worid  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  ca 
lamity,  we  look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretch- 
edness with  very  little  regard,  and  -^jl  our  eyea 
upon  the  state  of  particular  persons,  whom  the 
eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from  the 
multitude ;  as  in  riding  an  account  of  a  battle, 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaugh 
ter,  but  follow  the  hero  with  our  whole  attention, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a 
thou^t  of  the  thousands  that  are  falling  round 
him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  1 
have  for  many  years  been  making  observations 
on  the  life  of  Polyphilus,  a  man  whom  ail  his  so* 

Suaintances  have,  from  his  first  appearance  ia 
le  world,  feared  for  the  quickness  <m  his  discern- 
ment, and  admired  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  at- 
tainments, but  whose  progress  in  life,  and  use- 
fulness to  mankind,  have  l>een  hindered  b^  the 
superfluity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  celenty  of 
his  mind. 

Pojyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for 
surpassing  all  his  companions,  without  any  visi 
ble  application,  and  at  the  university  was  oistin* 
guished  equally  for  his  successful  progress  as 
well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  the 
flowery  path  of  politer  Uterature,  without  any 
strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study,  or  remark- 
able forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of 
young  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men 
usually  choose  th^ir  profession,  and  prepare  to 
enter  into  a  public  character,  every  acaoemical 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were  curious  to  in* 
ouire  what  this  universal  genius  would  fix  upon 
for  the  employment  of  his  life ;  and  no  doubt  was 
made  but  (hat  he  would  leave  all  his  contempo- 
raries behind  him,  and  mount  to  the  highest  no* 
nours  of  that  class  in  which  he  should  enlist  him- 
self^ without  those  delays  and  pauses  which  most 
be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  as* 
suming,  had  been  sufiiciently  encouraged  by  un- 
interrupted success,  to  place  great  confidence  in 
his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his  companions 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  world  would 
be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  911! 
upon  it;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  does 
not  constant  flattery  intoxicate?)  to  ioin  some 
times  m  the  mirth  of  his  friends,  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  those,  who,  having  shone 
awhile,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  ude 
away  before  him. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous 
notions  of  the  condition  which  those  with  whom 
he  converses  are  striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus, 
in  a  ramble  to  Ix>ndon,  fell  accidentally  among 
the  physicians,  and  was  so  much  pleased  witn 
the  prospect  of  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  and 
so  highly  delighted  with  a  new  theoiy  of  ftsvers 
which  darted  into  his  imagination,  ana  which  af> 
ter  having  considered  it  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  a£le  to  maintain  against  all  the  advocates 
for  the  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to  appl^r 
himself  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistry,  and 
to  leave  no  part  unconquered,  either  of  the  ani 
mal,  mineral,  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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He  tnerefore  read  authors,  conatnicted  sytttema, 
•nd  tried  experiments ;  bat  unhappily,  as  he  was 
going  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he 
met,  m  crossing  Westminster  to  take  water,  the 
chancellor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 
him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remarkable  cause  hap- 
pened to  be  tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce so  many  arguments,  which  the  lawyers  nad 
omitted  on  both  sides,  that  he  determined  to  quit 
physic  for  a  profession  in  which  he  found  it  would 
oe  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  promised  hisher 
honours,  and  larger  profits,  without  melancholy 
attendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission  to 
peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
bought  a  conunon-{^ace  book,  and  confined  hun- 
self  for  some  months  to  the  perusal  of  the  statutes, 
year-books,  pleadings,  and  reports;  he  was  a 
constant  hearer  of  &e  courts,  and  began  to  put 
cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  he  soon 
discovered,  by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers, 
that  preferment  was  not  to  be  got  by  acuteness, 
learn  mg,  and  eloquence.  He  was  perplexed  by 
the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions made  by  his  clients  of  their  own  causes,  by 
the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  incessant  im- 
portunity of  another;  he  began  to  repent  of  hav- 
mg  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  nar- 
row in  its  comprehension,  that  it  could  never 
carry  his  name  to  any  other  country,  and  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life  only 
for  money.  The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents forced  him  generally  into  other  company 
at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  va- 
rieties of  conversation  through  which  his  curi- 
osity was  daily  wandering,  he,  b^  chance,  min- 
gled at  a  tavern  with  some  intelligent  officers  of 
me  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  easily  dazzled 
with  the  gayety  of  their  appearance,  and  softened 
into  kindness  by  the  politeness  of  their  address ; 
he  therefore,  cultivated  this  new  acquaintance, 
and  when  he  saw  how  readily  they  found  in  every 
place  admission  and  regard,  and  how  familiarly 
they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  of  men, 
he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 
university  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of 
that  ambition,  which  has  fired  so  many  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  negligent  of  that  callings,  which  is, 
abave  all  others,  universally  and  invariably  illus- 
trious, and  which  gives,  even  to  the  extenor  ap- 
pearance of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  • 

These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still 
deeper  by  his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  re- 
gard for  sokfiers  be  could  not  observe,  without 
wishing  himself  one  of  that  haopy  fraternity,  to 
which  the  female  world  seemea  to  have  devoted 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  predominant  in- 
clination, was  gratified  bv  the  recital  of  adven- 
tures, and  accounts  of  foreign  countries ;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  way  of 
life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  completely 
concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  notdifficult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
served his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  in 
^e  principles  of  tactics  or  fortification  ;  he  there- 
fore studied  all  the  military  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and,  in  a  short  time,  oouM  tell  how 
to  have  gained  every  reomrkable  battlo  that  has 


been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  He 
often  showed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have 
been  checked  in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fa- 
tal error  at  Pharsalia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden 
mi^t  have  escaped  his  ruin  at  Pultowa,  and 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  intrenched  armies 
upon  paper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  force  them,  and  modelled  in  day  many 
impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  the  present 
arts  of  attack  would  be  exliausted  without  ef- 
fect. 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commis- 
non;  but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemnity 
of  a  scholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  military  vi- 
vacity, a  war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to 
the  continent  Here  PoU'philus  unhappily 
found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  sol- 
dier; for  being  much  accustomed  to  think,  he 
let  the  sense  of  danger  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action,  that  terror 
which  a  sentence  of  death  would  have  brought 
upon  him.  He  saw  that,  instead  of  conquerTng 
their  fears,  the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was 
only  to  escape  them ;  but  his  philosophy  chained 
his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him 
with  shackles  than  fiimished  him  with  arms. 
He,  however,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence, 
and  passed  through  the  campaign  with  honour, 
but  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  support 
another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and 
continued  to  range  from  one  study  to  another. 
As  I  usually  visit  him  once  a  mon^,  and  am  ad- 
mitted to  him  without  previous  notice,  I  have 
found  him  within  this  last  half  year  deciphering 
the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  collecting 
a  vocabulary  of  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient 
Corinthian  brass,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of 
the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might 
have  extended  the  sphere  of  any  science,  or  be- 
nefited the  world  in  any  profession,  dissipated 
in  a  boundless  variety,  without  profit  to  others  oi 
himself!  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  sfive 
way  before  him :  but  he  never  stays  long  enough 
to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or 
bring  away  the  spoils. 

Such  is  often  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature 
has  enabled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on 
terms  so  easy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  acquisition  ;  they  are  qualified  to  make 
such  speedy  progress  in  learning,  that  they  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by 
turning  aside  after  every  new  object,lose  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  press 
diligently  forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed 
to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have 
been  fixed,  from  the  first  dawn  of  tnought,  in  a 
determination  to  some  state  of  life,  by  the  choice 
of  one  whose  authority  may  preclude  caprice, 
and  whose  influence  may  prejudice  them  m  fa- 
vour of  his  opinion.  The  crcneral  precept  of 
consulting  the  genius  is  of  little  use,  unless  we 
are  told  how  the  genius  can  be  known.  If  it  is 
to  be  discovered  only  by  experiment,  life  will  be 
lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed ;  if  any 
other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  J9er- 
haps,  be  very  early  discerned.    At  loast,  i  to 
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miscaiTy  in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  mis- 
taken the  direction  of  the  genias^  man  appear 
not  less  frequently  deceived  with  regara  to 
themselves  than  to  others ;  and  therefore  no  one 
has  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  life  was 
planned  out  by  his  friends,  or  to  be  confident 
that  he  should  have  had  either  more  honour  or 
happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
his  own  fancy. 

It  was  said  of  the.  learned  Bishop  Sanderson, 
that  when  he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  he- 
sitated so  much,  and  rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the 
time  of  reading,  he  was  often  forced  to  produce, 
not  what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  This  will  be  the  state  of  every  man  who, 
in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  the 
arguments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  is  so 
intricate,  the  motives  and  objections  so  numerous, 
there  is  so  much  play  for  the  imagination,  and 
so  much  remains  m  the  power  of  others,  that 
reason  is  forced  at  last  to  rest  in  neutrality,  the 
decision  devolves  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and 
after  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which 
can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  must  often  pass 
m  repenting  the  unnecessary  delay,  and  can  be 
useful  to  few  other  purposes  than  to  warn  others 
against  the  same  folly ;  and  to  show,  that  of  two 
states  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  chooses 
best 
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Snch  pafeaatiy  be  to  the  people  ahown ; 
There  boast  thy  horie't  tnppiagu  and  thy  own ; 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom,  from  within 
Thy  ahallow  centre,  to  thy  utmoit  akin. 

DftTDBIf. 

AwoNc  the  numerous  stratagems,  by  which  pride 
endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  r^ard,  there 
is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  success  than 
aflectation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the  real 
character,  by  fictitious  appearances ;  whether  it 
he,  that  evei^  man  hates  falsehood,  from  the  na- 
tural congnuty  of  truths  to  his  faculties  of  reason, 
or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
understanding,  and  thinks  his  discernment  con- 
sequently called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing 
is  exhibited  under  a  norrowed  form. 

This  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  disguise,  what^ 
•  ever  be  its  cause,  is  universally  diffused,  and  in- 
cessantly in  action  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to 
exasperate  detestation  or  excite  contempt,  any 
interest  should  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
attempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  an  in- 
tention to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every 
heart  swells  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy 
to  detect 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by 
a  very  common  practice  among  my  correspond- 
ents, of  writing  under  characters  which  they 
cannot  support,  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  ex- 
planation or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  de- 
scribe or  recommend;  and  which,  therefore, 
snice  they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  I  will  advise  them  for  the 
nrtore  to  forbear,  as  laborious  without  advan- 
tage. 


It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  wlio 
favour  me  with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of 
my  conduct,  or  their  contribution  for  the  assist* 
ance  of  my  understanding,  to  afiect  the  style  and 
the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  always  with* 
hold  some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
the  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman 
has  a  beara.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle 
Phyllis,  that  she  send  me  no  more  letters  from  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  require  of  Belinda,  that  sha 
be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female 
elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  without 
hearing  the  politics  of  Batson's  coffeehouse.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observation, 
that  there  were  some  allusions  in  Chloris*s  pro- 
duction, sufficient  to  show  that  Bracton  and 
Plowden  are  her  favourite  authors ;  and  that 
Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home,  to 
wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  which 
she  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none 
who  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true 
character  than  Penthesilea,  whose  letter  lay 
upon  my  desk  three  days  before  I  could  fix  upon 
the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confusion  of  ima- 
ges, and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me  long 
in  suspense ;  till  bv perseverance  1  disentangled 
the  perplexity,  and  found  that  Penthesilea  is  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  his 
morning  under  his  father's  eye  in  Change-alley, 
dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-ffarden,  passes  his 
evening  in  the  play-house,  and  part  of^  the  nisht 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  dia^ 
lects  of  these  various  re^ons,  has  mingled  them 
all  in  a  studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  was 
very  easy  ib  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  h\A 
easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if  in  imita* 
tion  of  this  ^reat  author^  I  presume  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers, 
who,  without  departing  from  their  sex,  have  found 
very  wonderful  appellations.  A  very  smart  let- 
ter has  been  sent  me  from  a  puny  ensign,  signed 
Ajax  Telamonius ;  another,  m  recommendation 
of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester, 
who  calls  himself  Sesostris :  and  another  upon 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesian; 
hut  as  these  seem  only  to  have  picked  up  their 
appellations  by  chance,  without  endeavouring  at 
any  particular  imposture,  their  improprieties  are 
ratner  instances  of  blunder  than  of  affectation^ 
and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
the  hostile  passions :  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride, 
not  error,  but  deceit,  which  the  world  means  to 
persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to 
nunt  down  affectation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimulation  always  draws 
upon  itself  is  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how 
much  cunning  differs  from  wisdom,  I  should  won- 
der that  any  men  have  so  Uttle  knowledge  of  their 
own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask  for 
life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  charac- 
ter, to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any 
just  claim ;  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  fame^ 
and  even  their  profit,  by  exoosing  themselves  to 
the  danger,  of  that  reproacn,  malevolence,  and 
negleqt,  which  such  a  discovery  as  they  have  alp 
waya  to  lear  %riu  oeitamiy  oring  npon  thenk 
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It  miffht  be  ima^ned  that  the  pleasure  of  repu- 
tation should  consist  in  the  satistaction  of  havmg 
our  opinion  of  our  own  merit  confirmed  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  public ;  and  that,  to  be  extolled 
for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to 
want,  sbould  give  him  no  other  happiness  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  oyer 
which  he  chances  to  be  trayelling.  But  he  who 
subsists  upon  affectation,  knows  nothing  of  this 
delicacy  ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  m  com- 
merce, he  takes  up  reputation  upon  trust,  mort- 
sages  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unneces- 
i«ry  splendour  of  borrowed  riches. 

Affectation  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
hypocrisy,  as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those 
quaUties  which  we  might  with  innocence  and 
safety,  be  known  to  wanL  Thus  the  man  who, 
to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime, 
pretends  to  ricours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of 
ufe,  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  great* 
er,  as  Uie  end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  false  ap- 
pearance, is  more  pernicious.  But  he  that,  with 
an  awkward  address,  and  un pleasing  counte- 
nance, boasts  of  the  conquests  ma£  by  him 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands 
which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have 
submitted  to  theyoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargea- 
ble only  with  affectation.  Hypocnsy  is  the  n&> 
cessary  burthen  of  villany,  affectation  part  of 
the  chosen  trappings  of  foll^;  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  onlv  hnishes  a  fop.  Con- 
tempt is  the  proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and 
detestation  the  just  consequence  of  hjrpocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  in- 
tention to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be 
taught  the  excellency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeming  U>  be  virtuous ;  but  the  man  of  affect^ 
ation  may,  perhaps,  be  redaimed,  by  finding 
Im>w  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint and  incessant  viguance^  and  how  much 
more  securely  he  might  make  his  way  to  esteem, 
by  cultivating  real,  than  displaymg  counterfeit 
qnalitiea. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining 
k,  and  its  value,  when  attained  ;  and  neither  (3* 
these  considerations  will  much  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  affectation.  For,  if  the  pinna- 
cles of  tame  be,  at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation !  If  praise  be  made  by  the  in- 
constancy and  maliciousness  of  those  who  must 
confer  it.  a  blessing  which  no  man  can  promise 
himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vi- 
gorous industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by 
Sie  weakness  of  the  pretensions !  He  tnat  pur- 
sues fame  with  just  claims,  trusts  his  happiness 
to  the  winds :  but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  by 
fUse  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time, 
by  the  help  of  a  soft  breeze,  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the 
first  gust  he  must  inevitably  founder,  with  this 
melancholj  reflection,  that,  it  he  would  have  been 
•OBtent  with  his  natural  station,  he  might  have 
escaped  his  calamity.  Afic-ctation  may  possibly 
tooeaed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  atp 
iMitioii,  persuade  others,  that  he  really  \^  the 


hour  will  come  when  he  should  exert  them,  and 
then,  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praise,  he  mustsu^ 
fer  in  reproach. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  and 
therefore  any  indirect  arts  to  obtain  them  have 
very  little  claim  to  pardon  or  compassion.  There 
is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  valuable  oe 
improveable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always 
secure  himself  from  contempt  And  perhaps  ex- 
emption from  ignominy  is  the  most  ehgiUc  repu* 
tation,  as  freedom  from  pain  is,  among  some  phi- 
losophers, the  definition  of  happiness. 

If  we  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  praise 
obtained  by  fictitious  excellence,  even  while  the 
cheat  is  yet  undiscovered,  with  that  kindness 
which  every  man  may  suit  by  his  virtue,  and  that 
esteem  to  which  most  men  may  rise  by  commoo 
understanding  steadily  and  honestly  applied,  we 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  adscititious  happi- 
ness all  the  deductions  are  made  by  fear  and 
casualty,  there  will  remain  nothing  equiponde- 
rant to  the  security  of  truth.  The  state  of  the 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afiectcr  of 
great  excellences,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  oC 
stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ic^by  the  Em 

{>ress  of  Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendid  and 
uminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to  no- 
thing. 


No.  21.]      Tuesday,  Mat  29,  1750. 


Terra  tmbttiferaa  kerhat, 
Aiitrtl  i  *t  mriicmproximm 


r0«««««.       OVID 


Our  bane  and  phytic  the  nmt  earth  bestowa, 
And  near  the  noiaome  nettle  blooma  the  roae. 

Evert  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himself  to 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  supe- 
rior, either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  which 
he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and, 
whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  suffer 
in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invi- 
sible distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excel- 
lence, which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  by 
which  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  his 
favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankihd 
always  seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as 
plac€«  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  tumult  of  public  business ;  and 
have  pleased  themselves  from  age  to  age  %vtth  ce 
lebratmg  the  felicity  of  their  own  coiiditioa,  and 
without  recounting  the  perplexity  of  poUtics,  the 
dangers  of  greatness,  tne  anxieties  of  ambitioiiy 
and  the  miseries  of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation, 
that  their  industry  has  discovered  on  this  subject, 
there  is  none  which  they  press  with  greater  ef^ 
forts,  or  on  which  they  have  more  copiously  hud 
out  their  reason  and  their  imao^ination,  than  the 
instability  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty 
with  which  the  profits  and  honours  are  possess- 
ed, that  must  be  acquired  with  so  much  haxard, 
vigilance  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefraga- 
ble argument  against  the  choice  of  the  statesman 
and  the  warrior ;  and  swell  with  confidence  of 
victory,  thus  furnished  by  the  Muses  with  the 
anns  which  never  can  be  blunted,  and  which  ao 
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irt  or  strength  of  their  adversaries  can  elude  or 
reast 

It  was  well  known  by  experience  to  the  na- 
tions which  employed  elephants  in  war,  that 
though  by  the  terror  of  their  bulk^  and  the  vio- 
lence of  their  impresaons,  they  olten  threw  the 
eaemy  into  disoruer,  yet  there  was  always  dan- 
cer in  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
Die  advantafe ;  for  if  their  first  charge  could  be 
supported,  uiey  were  easily  driven  back  upon 
their  confederates ;  they  then  broke  through  the 
troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less  havoc  in 
the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  fury 
of  tneir  onset 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  vehe- 
mentlj^  urged  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of 
an  active  ufe,  have  not  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  whether  the  happiness  ot  a  candi- 
date lor  literary  fame  be  not  subject  to.  the  same 
oocertainty  with  that  of  him  who  governs  pro- 
vinces, commands  armies,  presides  iu  the  senate, 
or  dictates  in  the  cabinet 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained 
without  labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any 
other  kind  of  greatness  can  require,  will  be  al- 
lowed by  those  who  wish  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter (^  a  scholar ;  since  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  every  humaii  acauisition  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attain- 
ment And  that  those  who  have  gained  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  the  world,  by  their  know- 
ledge or  their  genius,  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  soUcitude  which  any  other  kind  of  dig- 
nity produces,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  in- 
numerable artifices  which  they  make  use  of  to 
degrade  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  or  obstruct 
a  follower ;  artifices  so  gross  and  mean,  as  to 

I>rove  evidently  how  mu(m  a  man  may  excel  in 
earning  without  being  either  more  wise  or  more 
virtuous  than  those  whose  ignorance  he  pities  or 
despises. 

Nothing  therefore  remains,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent can  gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have 
built  his  happiness  on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his 
antagonist,  except  the  certainty  with  which  his 
honours  are  enjoyed.  The  garlands  gained  by 
the  heroes  of  uterature  must  be  gathered  from 
summits  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  that 
bear  the  civic  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  must  be 
worn  with  equal  envy,  and  guarded  with  equal 
care  from  those  hands  that  are  always  emploj^ed 
in  e6brta  to  tear  them  awaj^ ;  the  only  remaining 
hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  (asting,  and 
that  they  are  less  Ukely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less 
obnoxious  to  the  blasts  of  accident 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  veiv  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  examination  of'^the  history  of 
^*^ming,  or  observation  of  the  fate  of  scholars  in 
the  present  age.  If  we  look  back  into  past  times, 
we  find  innumerable  names  of  authors  once  in 
high  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful, 
quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the 
grave;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  onl)r  that  they 
once  existed.  If  we  consider  the  distribution  of 
literary  &me  in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a 
possession  of  very  uncertain  tenure ;  sometimes 
bestowed  by  a  siidden  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
tgain  transferred  to  a  new  favourite,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  new;  sometimes  refused 
Is  long  labour  and  emuient  desert,  and  sometimes 
^vUmI  Io  vcfjr  sli^  protenaionsj  losl  soine- 


times  by  secarity  and  negligence,  and  soraetimet 
by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  'etain  it 

A  succc-sful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of 
the  dimunition  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues 
or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  is 
not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute,  and  the  rernem* 
brance  of  past  service  will  quickly  languish,  un* 
less  successive  performances  frequently  revive  it 
Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky 
time,  injure  their  own  characters  by  attempting 
to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  ine* 
ouality  which  we  may  so  frequently  observe  in 
the  performances  of  the  same  man,  from  the  in« 
fluence  of  which  no  ability  or  industry  is  suffi- 
ciently secured,  and  which  have  so  .oflen  sullied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit^  as  well  aa 
the  conqueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to 
indulge  his  pride  witli  too  early  triumphs,  but  to 
defer  to  the  end  of  life  his  estimate  of  nappinesa 

Ultimm  Memptr, 

Erpectandm  diet  komini,  dicique  htatmt 
AmU  obiUtm  ntmo  mprtmm^ue/^nur*  deheL 

But  DO  tnH  miuii,  however  freat  or  hij|h. 

Can  be  coucluded  bleee'd  before  he  die.        aoDisoir* 

Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  un» 
dertakhigs  by  which  his  reputation  is  impair^ 
one  of  the  most  frequent  must  be  mentioned  with 
tenderness,  because  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It  very  oflen  hap- 
pens that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are  per- 
formed at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  thej 
are  to  be  rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  always 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  but  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept any  task  which  is  thrown  before  him,  with- 
out much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience, 
and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  previous 
studies. 

'  Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequent- 
ly the  consequence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  privileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  man 
who  has  once  learned  to  think  himself  exalted  bj 
familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but  theur 
birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are 
seldom  gained  by  moral  excellence,  set  above 
him,  will  not  be  long  without  submitting  his  un- 
derstanding to  their  conduct ;  he  will  suner  them 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ 
him  for  their  own  purposes  either  of  diversion  or 
interest.  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose  f»« 
vour  he  has  weakly  maae  necessary  to  hunsel( 
will  not  suffer  him  always  to  consider  how  little 
he  is  qualified  for  the  work  imposed.  Either  hii 
vanity  will  tempt  him  to  conceal  his  deficiencies^ 
or  that  cowardice,  which  always  encroaches  fast 
upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  m  the  company  of 
persons  higher  than  themselves,  will  not  leave 
nim  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  for- 
tune can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and 
by  his  spirit  can  repel  the  usu  rations  of  patron* 
age,  )ret  he  may  easily,  by  writing  long,  napped 
to  write  ill.  There  is  a  general  succession  of 
events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  peri- 
odical vicissitudes ;  labour  and  care  are  reward- 
ed with  success,  success  produces  confidence^ 
confidence  relaxes  industry,  and  negligence  nihtt 
that  leputatiea  which  accuracy  had  rais 
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He  that  happens  not  to  be  luHed  b^  praiae  in- 
to Bupineness,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  under- 
takinss  above  his  strength,  or  incited  to  fancy 
hims^f  alike  qualified  for  every  kind  of  compo* 
•iticr.,  and  able  to  comply  with  the  public  taste 
through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion  like 
this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  ad> 
vanced  age  in  attempts  which  ukty  had  not  time 
to  complete,  and  after  a  few  weak  efibrts,  sunk 
into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  the  rising  ge- 
neration gain  ground  upon  them.  From  these 
failures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt;  that 
judgment  which  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it 
IS  employed  upon  the  works  of  others,  very  often 
&ils  where  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  pow- 
er. We  are  blinded  in  examining  our  own  la- 
bours by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile 
compositions  please  us,  bM^ause  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  later  per- 
fbrmances  we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we 
are  unwiUing  to  think  that  we  have  made  no 
improvement;  what  flows  easily  from  the  pen 
charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the 
mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because  we  cannot 
bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be  fruitless. 
But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  prepossessions, 
and  wonders  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  himseli| 
without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with 
difldrent  culture,  arord  diflerent  products. 


Na22.]      SATuaDAT,  June  2,  1750. 


Eg9  nte  ttmdimm  witu  iwiU  veiM 

Ntc  rude  qmdpr0nt  vuU^  im^emimm ;  mlUriiu  He 
AlUrm  potcit  optm  res  it  eoigurai  mauce,  hob. 

WidMNit  •  ^nius  le«min^  aomn  ia  raw ; 
Aad  without  le^rninf  f eoint  sinki  af  aia ; 
Hmmt  Ibroo  wuted  crowat  tha  tpri^iiy  reign. 

CLPMllffTOlf. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
by  different  mothers :  Wit  was  the  oflspring  of 
Euphrosyne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness 
ana  vivacity :  Learning  was  bom  of  Sophia,  and 
retained  her  seriousness  and  caution.  As  their 
mothers  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
from  their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all 
means  were  so  incessantly  employed  to  impress 
upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other, 
that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  efiects  of 
their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  di- 
viding his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his 
impartiality  and  kindness  were  without  efllect ; 
the  material  animositj  was  deeply  rooted,  having 
been  iotermingied  with  their  first  ideas,  and  was 
eonfirmed  every  hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  oc- 
curred of  exerting  it  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  receiv^  into  the  apartments  of  the 
other  celestials,  t^ian  Wit  began  to  entertain  Ye- 
ous  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learn- 
ing, and  Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom, 
by  exposing  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  Wit 
Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually 
increasing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  re- 
ceived from  those  whom  their  mothere  had  per- 
suaded to  patronize  and  support  them ;  and  longed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
fer  the  hope  of  gminiii||[  honour,  as  of  excluding 
a  lifal  fioiaaU  pieieiiaoiis  to  r^gtidy  and  of  put- 


ting an  everlasting  stop  to  die  progress  of  that 
influence  which  either  believed  the  other  to  have 
obtained  by  mean  arts  and  false  appearances. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both, 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  received  mto  the  class 
of  superior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  Coo- 
cord  lost  her  authority  at  the  table  of  Jupiter. 
The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and 
incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  associate 
powers,  harassed  each  other  by  incessant  con- 
tests, with  such  a  regular  vicissitude  of  victory, 
that  neither  was  depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
every  debate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  ot 
Wit ;  and  that,  at  the  first  saUies,  the  whole  as- 
sembly sparkl^  according  to  Homer's  expres- 
sion, with  unextinguishable  merriment.  But 
Learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  burst 
of  applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which 
the  violence  of  joy  is  always  succeeded,  began  to 
promise  more  calm  and  patient  attention.  She 
then  attempted  her  defence,  and  by  comparing 
one  part  of^  her  antagonist's  objections  with  an- 
other, commonly  ma[de  him  confute  himself;  or, 
by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  ouestion  he 
had  taken  into  his  view,  proved  that  nis  opinion 
could  have  no  weight  The  audience  began 
gradually  to  lay  asicle  their  prepossessions,  and 
rose,  at  fast,  with  greater  veneration  for  Leam- 
tng,  but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to 
recommend  themselves  to  distinction,  entirely 
opposite.  Wit  was  daring  and  adventurous; 
Learning  cautious  and  deli^rate.  Wit  thought 
nothing  reproachful  but  dulness ;  Learning  was 
afraid  of  no  imputation,  but  that  of  error.  Wit 
answered  before  he  understood,  lest  his  quickness 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioned ;  Learning 
paused,  where  there  was  no  difliculty,  lest  any, 
insidious  sophism  should  lie  undiscovered.  Wit 
perplexed  every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confu- 
sion ;  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endless  dis- 
tinctions, and  prolonged  the  dispute  without  ad- 
vantage, by  proving  that  which  never  was  de- 
nied. Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  venture 
to  produce  what  he  had  not  considered,  and  oft- 
en succeeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by 
following  the  train  of  a  lucky  thought ;  Learning 
would  reject  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not 
foresee,  and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution, 
from  pressing  her  advantages,  and  subduing  her 
opponent 

Doth  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree 
hindered  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
left  them  open  to  attacks.  Novelty  was  the  dar- 
ling of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Learmng.  To  Wit, 
all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to  Learning; 
whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  bow- 
ever,  seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could 
not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  his 
ambition ;  Learning  always  supported  her  opi- 
nion with  so  many  colUteral  truths,  that,  when  tne 
cause  was  det^ded  against  her,  her  argnmenti 
were  remembered  wiui  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side, 
than  to  quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope 
for  a  complete  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  wea- 
pons which  had  been  employed  against  them. 
Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism,  and 
LMimag  distort  her  fettorss  with  a  jest;  but 
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they  alwajs  sufiered  by  the  experiment,  and  be- 
trayed themselves  to  confutation  or  contempt. 
The  seriousness  of  Wit  was  without  dignity,  and 
the  merriment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at 
last  important,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  par- 
ties. Wit  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
laughter-loving  Venus,  had  a  retinue  allowed 
him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  oflen  permit- 
ted to  dance  among  the  Graces.  Learnmg  still 
continued  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  seldom 
went  out  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the  se- 
verer virtues,  Chastity.  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Mahce,  had 
a  son  named  Satyr,  who  followed  him,  carrying 
a  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  wnicl^ 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill 
ever  be  extracted.  These  arrows  he  frequently 
shot  at  Learning,  when  she  was  most  earnestly 
or  usefully  employed,  engaged  in  abstruse  inqui- 
ries, or  giving  mstructions  to  her  followers.  Mi- 
nerva therefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her  aid,  who 
generally  broke  the  point  of  Satyr's  arrows,  turn- 
ed them  aside,  or  retorted  them  on  himself. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the 
heavenly  regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger 
of  violation,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  these  trou- 
blesome antagonists  to  the  lower  world.  Hither 
therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on  their  ancient 
quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  witli- 
out  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  fiayety,  capti- 
vated the  young ;  and  Learning,  by  her  authority, 
miluencea  the  old.    Their  power  quickly  ap- 

C eared  by  very  eminent  effects ;  theatres  were 
uilt  for  the  reception  of  Wit;  and  coUeees  en- 
dowed for  the  residence  of  Learning.  Eacn  party 
endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag- 
nificence, and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life, 
to  enlist  in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none 
could  hope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who 
had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 
There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
Wit  and  Learning  were  equally  disregarded ; 
these  were  the  devotees  or  Plutus,  the  god  of 
riches:  amongthese  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  gayety  of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  elo- 
quence of  Learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their 
followers  against  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were 
sent  on  those  expeditions  frequently  betrayed 
their  trust ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  orders  which 
they  had  received,  flattered  the  rich  in  public, 
wlule  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts;  and 
when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of 
superiority  on  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
rervice  of'^Wit  and  Learning. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  ri- 
vals, at  the  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re- 
admission  to  their  native  habitations.  Jupiter 
thundered  on  the  right  hand,  and  they  prepared 
to  obey  the  happy  summons.  Wit  reanify  spread 
his  wings  and  soared  alofl,  but  not  being  able  to 
see  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathless  immensi- 
ty of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
me  way,  shook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of 
nttural  vigour,  could  only  take  short  flights ;  so, 
ifler  many  eflfbrts,  they  both  sunk  again  to  the 
ground,  and  learned  from  their  mutual  distress 
the  necessity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined 
tbor  hands  and  renewed  their  flight ;  Learning 


was  borne  up  by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit 
guided  by  the  perspicacity  of  Learning.  They 
soon  reached  the  dwellings  of  Jupiter,  and  were 
so  endeared  to  each  other,  that  they  lived  after- 
wards in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
Learning  to  converse  with  the  Graces,  and 
Learning  engaged  Wit  in  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
tues. They  were  now  the  favourites  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banquet 
by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  marriea,  at 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


No.  S3.]        TuKSDAT,  June  5,  1750. 

Tre§  miki  eo»viv4t  prope  disaentire  vidrntuTf 
Potctntes  vario  wudUtm  diverta  palaU.  Roa. 


Three  ^eati  I  have,  diwentinf  mt  my  feast,  . 

raANCis. 


Requinnjr  each  to  rratiiy  his  taste 
With  different  food. 


That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by 
his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
first  precepts  of  moral  prudence ;  justified  not 
only  oy  the  suffrage  of  reason,  which  declares 
that  none  of  the  gi(U  of  Heaven  are  to  lie  useless, 
but  by  the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which 
will  soon  inform  us  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or 
blame  of  others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  shall 
be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  irrecon- 
cileable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for  ever 
without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  his  owi^  skill,  and  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  not  deviated  from  the 
established  laws  of  composition,  without  submit- 
ting his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  them  to  the  public,  or  endeavouring  to 
secure  success  by  a  soUcitous  conformity  to  ad- 
vice and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  con- 
sultation and  compliance  can  conduce  little  to 
the  perfection  of  any  literary  performance ;  for 
whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  as  to 
encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find  him- 
self every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difliculties, 
and  will  harass  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hope- 
less labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideaa,  di- 
gesting independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light» 
emitted  oflen  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours 
in  periodical  sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if 
they  were  much  to  regard  the  censures  or  the 
admonitions  of  their  readers ;  for,  as  their  works 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but  by  smaU 
parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagin- 
ed, by  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  to 
give  instructions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their 
former  failings  by  hearkening  to  better  judges, 
and  supply  Uie  deficiencies  of  their  plan,  by  the 
help  of  the  criticisms  which  are  so  libenJly  af^ 
forded. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
vexation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the 
different  temper  with  which  the  same  man  reads 
a  printed  and  manuscript  performance.  When 
a  book  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  it  ii 
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considered  an  peimanent  and  unalterable,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prejudices, 
takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleas- 
ing or  instructing  himself:  he  accommodates  his 
mmd  to  the  author's  design ;  and  having  no  inte- 
rest in  refusing  the  amusement  that  is  offered 
him,  never  interrupts  his  own  tranquillity  by  stu- 
died cavils,  or  destroys  his  satisfaction  in  that 
which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  inquiry 
how  it  might  be  better;  but  is  oflen  contented 
-without  pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings 
an  imagination  heated  with  objections  to  pas- 
sages wnich  he  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  me- 
moir with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delica- 
cy, Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having 
been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them, 
have  been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and 
kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world,  by  a 
constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to  ano- 
tiier.  He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  show, 
bj  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every 
opportunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration. 
Such  opportunities  a  very  small  degree  of  saga- 
city wiU  enable  him  to  nnd ;  for,  in  every  work 
of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the  in- 
sertion of  incidents,  ana  use  of  decorations,  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety; 
and  as  in  things  nearly  equal,  that  will  always 
seem  best  to  every  man  wnich  he  himself  pro- 
duces ;  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pro- 
pose, without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  has 
suggested  very  important  improvements,  nor  the 
power  of  enforcing  his  advice  by  arguments, 
which,  as  Uiey  appear  convincing  to  himself, 
cither  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  wul  press  obsti- 
nately and  importunately  without  suspicion  that 
he  may  possibiy  judge  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his 
own  advice,  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  tne  younger  Pliny,  that  an 
orator  ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest 
arguments  which  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ 
all  which  his  imagination  can  afford:  for.  in 
pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value,  which 
will  most  affect  the  jwdges ;  and  the  iudges,  says 
he,  will  be  always  most  touched  witn  that  which 
they  had  before  conceived.  Every  man  who  b 
called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  de- 
cides upon  the  same  principle:  he  first  suffers  him- 
self to  form  expectations,  and  then  is  angry  at  his 
disappointment  He  lets  his  imagination  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  un- 
confined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility, 
takes  a  different  course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Plfny  be  judiciously 
.laid  down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's 
cause,  because  there  always  lies  an  appeal  from 
domestic  criticism  to  a  higher  judicature,  and  the 
public,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  de- 
ceived, is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I 
bad  many  prooft  when  l  first  entered  upon  this 
weekly  labour.    My  readers  having,  from  the 

Erfonnaoces  of  my  predecessors,  established  an 
m  of  onconnaciMl  emyi*  to  which  they  be- 


lieved all  future  authors  under  a  necessity  of 
conforming,  were  impatient  of  the  least  devia- 
tion from  their  system,  and  numerous  remon- 
strances were  accordingly  made  by  each,  as  he 
found  his  favourite  subiect  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  tiie  Rambler  did  not,  like 
the  Spectator,  introduce  himself  to  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  the  public,  by  an  account  of  Ids  own 
birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  he  was  a  so- 
lemn, serious,  mctatonal  writer,  without  spright- 
liness  or  gayety,  and  called  out  with  vehemence 
for  mirth  and  humour.  Another  admonished 
him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  clubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of 
the  Spectator's  vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  such 
assemblies.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  imi- 
tating the  politeness  of  his  predecessors,  having 
hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  just  oppo- 
sition of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensions  of 
ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by 
one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  those  ma- 
trons who  play  at  cards  with  spectacles:  and 
another  is  very  much  offended  whenever  he 
meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  pre- 
cepts are  comprised  without  the  illustration  of 
examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  mo- 
nitors intend  the  promotion  of  my  design,  and 
the  instruction  of  my  readers ;  but  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  has  a  rule 
of  choice  peculiar  to  himself  |  and  selects  those 
subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life; 
that  some  topics  of  amusement  have  been  alrea- 
dy treated  with  too  much  success  to  invite  a  com- 
petition; and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  gain 
many  oeaders  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation, 
essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself^  amidst  this  tu- 
mult of  criticism,  as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest, 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  wmds, 
and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but 
held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the  assailaotB, 
and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplicity  of 
distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  been 
unanimous,  it  mightj)erhaps  have  overset  my  re- 
solution ;  but  since  1  find  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  I  can,  without  scruple,  neglect  theoi, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public 
by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and 
indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 


No.  84.]        Saturday,  June  9, 1750. 

Nona,  none  dawenda  into  himwtlf.— pavpss. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms  ^fy^ittf>d  by 
general  consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  re- 
petition, there  is  none  more  famous  ^mnng  dis 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  that  compendi- 
ous lesson,  Ti^i  vunrhf,  Be  mequmbUed  vUk  %- 
st^f;  ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  oth- 
ers to  Chilo  of  Lacedemon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole 
eztpQt  of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  compiiM 
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an  tlie  speculation  requisite  to  a  moral  agent 
For  what  more  can  be  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our  original, 
our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beingB? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  first 
author,  whoever  he  was,  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  unhmited  and  compUcated  sense ; 
for  of  the  inouiries,  which  in  so  large  an  accepta- 
tion it  would  seem  to  recommend,  some  are  too 
extensive  for  the  powers  Of  man,  and  some  re- 

3uire  light  from  above,  \<rhich  was  not  yet  in- 
ulged  to  the' heathen  world. 
We  might  have  had  more  satisfaction  concern- 
ing the  original  import  of  this  celebrated  sen- 
tence, if  history  had  informed  us,  whether  it  was 
uttered  as  a  general  instruction  to  mankind,  or 
as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private  inquirer ; 
whetner  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down  as  ttie  universal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consider- 
ation, many  possible  circumstances,  in  which  this 
monition  mi^ht  very  properly  be  enforced;  for 
every  error  in  human  conduct  must  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or  tem- 
porary; and  happen  either  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  because  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  suojects,  and  wastes  his  life 

J>n  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,*  and 
which  the  solution  would  conduce  very  little 
to  the  -advancement  of  happiness :  when  he  la- 
vishes his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
terraqueous  elobe,  or  in  adjustmg  successive  S3r8- 
tems  of  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ; 
he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from  his  excur- 
sions by  this  precept,  and  reminded,  that  there  is 
a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
more  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies,  to  which 
he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  exam- 
ple from  the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to 
moral  inquiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the 
various  modes  of  virtue  and  relations  of  lite.  All 
his  lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this 
saving;  if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves recommended  by  Chilo,  in  opposition  to 
other  inquiries  less  suitable,  to  the  state  of  man. 

The jrreat  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that 
they  oTOud  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing 
to  study  any  thing  rather  than  themselves  ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  often  despised  by  those 
with  whom  they  imagine  themselves  above  com- 
parison; despised,  as  useless  to  common  pur- 
poses, as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  af^ 
laira,  and  unqualified  to  perform  those  offices  bv 
whicfa  the  concatenation  of  society  is  preserved, 
and  mutual  tenderness  excited  and  maintained. 

Gelidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep 
researches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed 
for  the  abstruser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  ih- 
tiicate  combinations  without  confusion,  and  be- 
ffi£  of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  is 
seulom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the  pur- 
■oit  of  the  ioneest  cnain  of  unexpected  consc- 
iences. He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulg- 
«  hopes,  that  the  eohition  x>f  some  problemB,  by 


which  the  professors  of  science  have  been  hithei^ 
to  baffled,  is  reserved  for  his  genius  and  industry. 
He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest  room  of  hM 
house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  sufiered 
to  enter ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner, 
or  his  rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that 
is  there  only  for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  re 

Sird  or  tenderness.  He  has  totally  divested 
mself  of  all  human  sensations  ;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint-;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  ^is  nearest  friend, 
nor  mourns  for  any  public  or  private  calamity* 
Having  once  received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his 
servant  to  read,  he  was  informed,  tnat  it  was 
written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  shipwrecked, 
had  swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  of 
necessaries  in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and 
destitute!  says  Gelidus — reach  down  the  last 
volume  of  meteorological  observations,  extract  an 
,  exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  fiunily  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his 
study,  to  show  him  that  a  town  at  a  small  dis« 
tance  was  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  ser* 
vant  came  up  to  tell  liim,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  confounded,  and  began  to  think 
of  rather  escaping  with  their  lives  wan  savii^ 
their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  sajrs  Geh* 
dus,  is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  • 
circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to 
every  spectacle  or  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  consi^ 
dering  that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  each  other;  that  though  there  are 
hours  which  may  be  laudably  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  atten* 
tion  is  due  to  practical  virtue:  and  that  he  may 
be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind^ who  has  so  far  abstracted  himself  from  the 
species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor 
griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  oC 
his  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  children,  to 
count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

I  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  reK« 
gious  and  important  meaning  of  tnis  epitome  of 
wisdom,  and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  appliedl 
to  the  gay  and  light,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  and 
solemn  parts  of  life ;  and  that  not  only  the  philo* 
sopher  ma^  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learning 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their 
schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal  requisite, 
the.  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  see 
such  numbers  resolutely  struggling  against  na- 
ture, and  contending  for  that  which  they  never 
can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contraoictions, 
and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other;  that  stock-jobbers  afifecC 
dress,  gayety,  and  elegance,  and  mathematicians 
labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  soldier  teases  his  ao* 
quaintance  vrith  questions  in  theology,  and  the 
academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a  recital 
of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  themselves,  by 
which  Garth  attempted  criticism,  and  Congreve 
waived  his  title  to  dramatic  reputation,  and  de- 
sired to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

Eophues,  with  great  peiti^  end  eiteunni 
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iLnowledge,  has  a  clouded  aspect  and  ungracious 
ibrm;  yet  it  has  been  his  ambition.  Irom  his 
first  entrance  into  hfe,  to  distinguish  himself  bj 
particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beans  in 
embroidery,  to  imiport  new  tn(pming8,  and  to  be 
foremost  m  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned 
on  his  exterior  appearance  that  attention  which 
would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had  it  been 
fixed  upon  his  mind;  and  though  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  contempt 
which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  he  has,  at 
least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ; 
since  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many,  who  discern  that  he 
is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be 
wise. 
There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are 

r'cularly  unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chi- 
They  are  desirous  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  advances  of  agc^  and  endeavour  too  frequents 
ly  to  supply  the  sprightliness  and  bloom  of  youth 
by  artincisl  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have 
lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by  limguor  which  is  no 
longer  delicate ;  they  play  over  the  airs  which 
pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  expected  only 
to  i^ease,  and  forget  that  airs  ought  in  time  to 
ffive  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle, 
because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till 
those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  with^ 
drawn  to  more  serious  engagements;  and  are 
scarcely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetu- 
al youth,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they 
endeavour  to  nvaL* 


No.  25.]      Tuesday,  Junk  12, 1750. 

Postumt  quU  ppste  vUtutmr.  tikcu^ 

For  Amj  em  coaqtMr  who  believe  tbey  caa. 

OBTDSII. 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have 
yet,  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been 
consiaered  as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  contemptu- 
ous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  mo> 
valists  with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  ge- 
neral partiality  will  be  found  in  the  diflerent  re- 
gud  which  has  always  been  shown  to  rashnees 
and  cowardice ;  two  vices,  of  which,  though  they 
may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  tl^  mid- 
dle point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  interest,  yet 
the  one  is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of 
veneration,  and  the  other  always  considered  as 
a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  censure,  on 
which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  law- 
fully exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common 
aufirage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  and. 


*  Mrs.  Pinsaa  aajTs,  that  by  6«ti^iM,  in  Ibu  peper,  the 
•uthor  meeoi  to  represwit  Mr.  CoaUoa,  e  matheaaticiaa, 
who  fmmerly  lived  at  Rochetar.  This  is  not  rery  probe- 
of  e.  if  we  coiisider  the  chsractn-  Davies  fhres  of  Mr.  C<w|. 
son  (Colsoe)  in  his  Life  <if  Garrick^  which  was  certataljr 
written  under  Dr.  Isansen's  inepection,  and,  w^  relmes 
U»  Colson,  probahlj  fraoilM  iawnmioB.— C. 


perhaps,  between  many  other  opposite  vices: 
and  as  I  have  found  reason  to  pay  great  regara 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  wnere  know- 
ledge has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience, 
without  long  deductions,  or  deep  researches,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  distribution  ol 
respect  is  not  without  some  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  fault?,  which 
are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
there  are  generally  some  latent  principles  of  me- 
rit, some  possibilities  of  future  virtue,  which  may, 
by  degrees,  break  from  obstruction,  and  by  time 
and  opportunity  be  brought  into  acL 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is 
more  easy  to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  sup- 
ply defects ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  culpable, 
because  he  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue, 
is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than 
he  who  fails  by  falling  short  The  one  has  all 
that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  ex 
cess  may  be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants 
the  qualities  requisite  to  excellence,  and  who  can 
tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  ?  We  are  certain 
that  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with 
his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  leaves  them 
behind  7  We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe 
will  lop  a  cedar ;  but  what  arts  of  cultivation 
can  elevate  a  shrub  7 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness 
in  the  right  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  extremes  of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  reasonable  being  ;  nor  can  1 
think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to 
be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlarging  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  du- 
ties, and  providing  rather  excuses  for  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to 
all  sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  to- 
wards one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to 
employ  our  vigilance,  with  most  attention,  on 
that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those 
parts  from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  easily 
return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  may  become  dangerous,  though  in  difier- 
ent  degrees,  I  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  contrary  efiects  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency; of  heady  confidence,  which  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest,  and  heartless 
pusillanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the 
thought  of  iH'eat  undertakinss,  confounds  diffi- 
culty with  unpossibility,  ancT  oonrnders  all  ad- 
vancement towards  any  new  attainment  as  irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every 
experiment  will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages 
will  hourly  show,  that  attempts  are  not  always 
rewarded  with  success.  The  most  precipitate 
ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures ; 
and  the  most  daring  confidence  he  convinced 
that  neither  merit  nor  abilities  can  conunand 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity, 
that  they  are  always  hastening  to  their  own  re- 
formation ;  because  they  incite  us  to  try  whe- 
ther our  expectations  are  well  grounded,  and 
therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  arc  apt 
to  occasion.  But  timidity  ib  a  disease  of  the 
Duod  mora  obftinato  and  Caul;  for  a  moo  oaot 
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pentiaded  thmt  uiy  impediment  it  inmipenble, 
oas  given  it,  with  respect  to  himself,  that  strength 
and  weight  which  it  had  not  before.  He  can 
scarcely  strive  with  viTOur  and  perseverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  offfaining  the  victory;  and 
since  he  never  will  trv  his  strength,  can  never 
discover  the  unreasonableness  of  his  fears. 

There  is  oden  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to 
literature,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which 
whoever  converses  much  among  them,  may  ob- 
serve freauently  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enter- 
prise,  ana  by  consequence  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character 
of  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  with- 
out much  reflection,  from  one  to  another ;  they  first 
fright  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panic 
to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance.  One  study 
is  inconsistent  with  a  Uvely  imagination,  another 
with  a  soUd  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the 
early  parts  of  life,  another  requires  so  much  time, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  advanced  ace ; 
one  is  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another 
is  difilise  and  overburdens  the  memory ;  one  is 
insu^rable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  and  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  use- 
less to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  know- 
ledge of  things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  of  which  the  infantes 
harboH,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hi- 
therto frighted  from  digressing  into  new  tracts 
oi  learning,  none  has  been  more  mischievously 
efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental 
constitution  mimed  for  the  reception  of  some 
ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of  others :  and  that  to 
him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  study 
which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  be  vain 
and  fruitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chymistry,  to 
amalgamate  bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to 
have  been  propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the 
truth.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a 
reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt  themselves  as 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  pecuUar  powers,  or 
marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  desi^ation  for 
their  profession ;  and  to  fright  competitors  away 
by  representing  the  diflicdties  with  which  they 
must  contend,  and  the  necessity  of  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and 
which  no  man  can  know  but  by  experience  whe- 
ther he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  an- 
swered, that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like 
fire  in  a  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  coUision 
with  a  proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  try  whether  his  fiiculties  may  not  happily 
co-operate  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  whose 
proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only 
by  the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same 
undertaking  with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasonsp 
bly  hope  for  equal  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence, 
given  by  those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to 
the  summit  of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to 
depress  the  mind  with  false  distrust  of  itself,  and 
weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejection. 
When  a  scholar  whom  tliey  desire  to  animate 
consults  them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  stu- 
dy, it  is  common  to  make  flattering  representa- 
tioMofitsploaMntiMMaiidbdlity.    Thntthey 


fmnerally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  equally 
desirable ;  they  either  incite  his  industry  by  ele- 
vating his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  abilities,  since  they  are  supposed  to 
relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and  to  have 
proceeded  with  no  less  ease  than  they  promise  to 
their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement, 
sets  forward  in  the  new  patn,  and  proceeds  a  few 
steps  with  ^reat  alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  aspe- 
rities and  mtricacies  ot  which  he  has  not  been 
forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  were 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks  sud- 
denly into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expe- 
dition in  which  fate  opposes  him.  Thus  nis 
terrors  are  multiplied  by  nis  hopes,  and  he  is  de- 
feated without  resistance,  because  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instmcters,  the  one  de- 
stroys industry,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain, 
the  other  by  representing  it  as  needless ;  the  one 
cuts  away  the  nroot  of  hope,  the  other  raises  it 
only  to  be  blasted ;  the  one  confines  his  pupil  to 
the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  cer- 
tain, the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  prepare 
ing  him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Every  man,  who  proposes  to  grow 
eminent  by  learning,  should  carry  in  his  mind  at 
once  the  difliculty  of  excellence  and  the  force  of 
industry ;  and  remember,  that  fame  is  not  con* 
ferred  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour,  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued  has  not  often  failed 
of  its  reward. 


No.  26.]     Saturdat,  June  14, 1750. 

hfcnUt  dominot,  et  elarte  momina  fanut, 

JIhutrique  graves  noHlitmte  domos 
Dtirita^  et  lofutt  emmtutfttgt ;  eoHtrake  v^ 

E  U  Uilorwu  cf/mha  proptrnqua  vekaL 

tSNBCA 

Esch  mlfhty  lord,  big  with  a  pompous  name, 
And  each  hif^h  house  of  foriune  aacl  of  fame, 
With  caution  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  sails, 
Aud  near  the  sliore  improve  the  gentle  gales. 

BLPHINSTOir. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  same  pop- 
suits,  to  be  inquisitive  aner  the  conduct  and  forw 
tune  of  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  beunpleasing  to  you,  to  read  an  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  have  happened  in 
part  of  a  life  devoted  to  hterature.  My  narrative 
will  not  exhibit  any  ^at  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  revolutions;  but  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothinff 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand 
others. 

I  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and 
left  by  my  father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  He  having  no  children, 
always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and  finding  in  ma 
those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover  in 
sprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love 
them,  declared  that  a  genius  like  mine  should  ne* 
ver  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore 
placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a  great  school, 
and  then  sent  me  to  the  university,  with  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  have 
I  eftided,  tiMt  I  HUil^  not  keep  mcen  ocMBpuiji 
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but  learn  to  oeoome  my  dignity  wh^n  I  should 
be  inade  lord  chancellor,  which  he  often  lament- 
ed, that  the  increase  of  his  infirmities  was  Tery 
likely  to  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in 
gayety  of  appearance,  and  wantoimess  of  ex- 
pense, and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
those  whom  the  same  superfluity  ol  fortune  be- 
trayed to  the  same  license  and  ostentation: 
young  heirs,  who  pleased  themselves  with  a  re- 
mark very  frequent  in  their  mouths,  that  though 
they  were  sent  by  their  fathers  to  the  university, 
they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  hving  by 
their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded 
that  with  such  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
IMibmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law.  I  therefore 
gave  m  vself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  elegant 
parts  of  learning,  and  was  often  so  much  elated 
with  my  supenority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  I  began  to  listen,  with  great  at- 
tention, to  those  that  recommended  to  me  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  was  particu- 
larly touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends — That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in 
the  university  that  Prior  became  ambaMador,  or 
Addison  secretary  of  state. 

This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  soli- 
citation of  my  companions,  who  removing  one 
by  one  to  Liondon,  as  the  caprice  of  their  relap 
tions  allowed  them,  or  the  legal  dismission  from 
the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their  pow- 
er, never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate 
how  much  was  lost  by  every  hour^s  continuance 
in  a  place  of  retirement  and  constraint 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harass- 
ed me  with  monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes 
neglected  to  open  ior  a  week  afler  I  received 
them,  and  generally  read  in  a  tavern,  with  such 
comments  as  might  show  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but 
wonder,  how  a  num  confined  to  the  country,  and 
acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  things, 
should  imagine  himself  qualified  to  instruct  a 
rising  genius,  bom  to  ^ve  laws  to  the  age,  re- 
fine Its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleasures. 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring 
jne  new  remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  very 
little  depressed  by  the  ridicule  and  reproach 
which  he  never  heard.  But  men  of  parts  have 
quick  resentments ;  it  was  impossible  to  bear  his 
usurpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  make  him  an  example  to  those  who  imagine 
themselves  wise  because  they  are  old,  and  to 
teach  young  men,  who  are  too  tame  under  re- 
presentation, in  what  manner  gray-bearded  in- 
solence ought  to  be  treated.  I  therefore  one 
eveninfli  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having 
animated  myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  genenu 
answer  to  sil  his  precepts  with  such  vivacity  of 
turn,  such  elegance  of  irony,  and  such  asperity 
of  sarcasm,  thiat  I  convulsed  a  large  company 
with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferations  of  applause,  and  five 
days  afterwards  was  answereo,  that  I  must  be 
oontent  to  live  upon  my  own  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no 
diiiturbance:  for  a  genius  Uke  mine  was  out  of 
oTwaal.    Ihadfifiwii  tht  wwdtfbt 


proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  call,  and  pro» 
pects  of  such  advancement  as  would  soon  r»> 
concile  my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  dehbera- 
tion,  I  resolved  to  receive  into  favour  without  in- 
sisting on  any  acknowledgment  of  his  oflence, 
when  the  splendour  of  my  condition  should  in- 
duce him  to  wish  for  my4x)untenance.  I  there- 
fore went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  shown 
the  alteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement 
of  my  way  of  living,  and  was  receiycni  by  all 
my  academical  acquaintance  with  triumph  and 
congratulation.  I  was  immediately  introduced 
among  the  wits  and  men  of  spirit ,  and  in  a  short 
time  &d  divested  myself  of  all  my  scholar's  gra- 
vity, and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fel- 
low. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  I  had  been  hinder- 
ed, by  the  general  disinclination  every  man  feels 
to  confess  poverty,  from  teUing  to  any  one  the 
resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  contributed  ndy  share  as 
before  to  all  our  entertaiimients.  But  my  pock- 
et was  soon  emptied,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask 
my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This  was  a  favour, 
which  we  had  often  reciprocally  received  from 
one  another ;  they  supposed  my  wants  only  ac- 
cidental, and  therefore  willingly  supplied  them. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  a  necessity  of  asking 
again,  and  was  again  treated  with  the  same  o- 
vuity ;  but  the  third  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  unde  could  mean  by 
sending  a  gentleman  to  town  without  money; 
and  when  they  gave  me  what  I  asked  for,  advis- 
ed me  to  stipulate  for  more  regular  remittances. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  con- 
stant affluence  ;  but  I  was  three  days  after  com- 
pletely awakened ;  for  entering  the  tavern  where 
we  met  every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters  remit- 
ted their  complaisance,  and^  instead  of  <:ontend- 
ing  to  light  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
some  mmutes  at  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my 
company,  I  found  them  unusually  grave  and 
formal,  and  one  of  them  took  the  hint  to  turn  the 
conversation  upon  the  misconduct  of  young  men, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  foUy  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to 
support  the  expense,  an  observation  which  the 
rest  contributed  either  to  enforce  by  repetition, 
or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of  them 
tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  com- 
mon topics. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  him- 
self suspected.  I  went,  however,  next  mominff 
to  breakfast  with  him,  who  appeared  ignorant  of 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of 
inquiries  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point,  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  perhaps  much  against  his  will, 
to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Dash,  whose  father  was 
a  wealthy  attorney  near  my  native  place,  had, 
the  morning  before,  received  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence with  the  utmost  industry  of  grovelling  in- 
solence. 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort 
with  my  former  friends,  unless  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  used  as  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to 
pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and  flatte^ ;  a  diarao- 
ter  which,  if  I  could  not  escape  it,  I  resolved  to 
•odora  oaly  among  thott  whoiiad  nertr  kaowa 
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BM  in  the  pride  of  plenty.  I  changed  my  lod^ 
ingt,  and  frequentea  the  coffee-houseB  in  a  differ- 
ent re^on  of  the  town ;  whete  I  was  very  quick- 
ly distinguished  by  several  young  gendemen  of 
high  birm  and  large  estates,  and  began  again  to 
amuse  my  imagination  with  hopes  ot  preferment, 
though  not  quite  so  confidently  as  when  I  had 
less  experience. 

The  first  great  conquest  which  tliis  ne^  scene 
enabled  me  to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  sub- 
mitted to  oonfeiM  to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to 
an  expensive  diversion,  tliat  my  revenues  were 
not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ;  they  would 
.lot  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took 
uiat  opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to 
soma  office  or  employment,  which  they  unani- 
mously promised  to  procure  me  by  their  joint  in- 
terest. 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence, 
and  had  hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man 
1  saw.  Kit  be  unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what 
ii  his  miserr  who  has  many  7  I  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  a  thousand  caprices,  to  concur  in  a 
thousand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand 
errors.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if 
not  from  cruelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which 
will  creep  in  upon  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
minds,  when  they  converse  without  the  mutual 
iwe  of  equal  condition.  I  found  the  spirit  and 
vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me, 
and  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  stealmg  by  de- 
pees  upon  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or 
look,  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  the  solicitude 
to  please  increased,  the  power  of  pleasing  grew 
less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  dimdence 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to 
the  community,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charge  of 
any  particular  person,  made  no  scruple  of  ne- 
glecting any  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which 
every  one  thooght  more  properly  the  business  of 
toother.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
disappoHntments,  and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes 
of  mv  life,  I  shall  give  you  in  my  folu>wing  letter, 
whidi  will  be,  I  hope,  of  use  to  show  how  ill  he 
forms  his  sdiemet,  who  expects  happiness  with- 
out freedom.    I  am,  &e. 


No.  27.]        Tuesday,  Junk  19^  1750. 


Pattptriem  mttuen*  potwri  wutallit 


lAkerUtU  emret. 


HOR. 


0O  he,  who  poverty  with  horror  viewg, 
Who  wlU  htf  ftvodon  in  cxchaaf  e  for  fold, 
(Freedooi  fbr  mioes  of  wealt|i  too  cheaply  aold,) 
Shall  mahe  eternal  serrhude  hU  fate, 
^ad  hfk  •  hasf hty  maaCer's  fallinf  weifhL 

rmANcis. 

Ala.  Ramblbb, 
Ab  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himself  of 
ioDDoilance^  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
iadine  you  to  Car^ye  me,  ifl  imagine  your  curi- 
ofliiy  so  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my 
narration,  as  to  make  you  desire  that  I  should 
laooeed  without  any  imneoessary  arts  of  oonnex- 
MML  I  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer  in 
B«di  auspense,  aa  pacfaapa  my  pertormance  may 
not  oompensate. 

b  dM  gjkj  egnnptay  with  wliioh  I  WM  wm 


united,  I  found  those  allurements  and  delighti| 
which  the  friendship  of  young  men  always  a& 
fords;  there  was  thai  openness  which  naturally 
produced  confidence,  that  ailkhiUty  which,  in 
some  measure,  soflened  dependence,  and  that 
ardour  of  profession  which  incited  hope.  When 
our  hearts  were  dilated  with  mernnient,  pro- 
mises were  poured  out  with  unlimited  profusion, 
and  life  ana  fortune  were  but  a  scanty  sacrifice 
to  friendsliip ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  efibrt  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the 
vexation  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing 
against  the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every 
pett]^  avocation  was  found  a  sufficient  plea  for 
continuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want  Their 
kindness-  was  indeed  sincere:  when  they  pro* 
ipised,  they  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but  the 
same  juvenile  warmth  which  kindled  their  h&» 
nevolence,  gave  force  in  the  aame  proportion  to 
every  other  passion,  and  I  waa  forgotten  aa  sooa 
as  any  new  pleasures  seized  on  their  attention. 

Va^Fario  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  pei^ 
plexities  should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desired 
me,  from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care 
of  my  fortune,  for  a  post  of  considerable  value 
was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  he  knew  his 
interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning. 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might 
be  dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  miniater 
before  any  other  application  should  be  made.  I 
came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  fiame  of  grati- 
tude, and  was  told  by  his  servant,  that  having 
found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came  home,  an 
acquaintance  who  was  gping  to  travel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and 
that  tney  had  taken  post-noraes  two  hours  before 
day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the 
kindness  of  Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went 
to  beg  a  place,  which  he  thought  me  hkely  to 
fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in  which  I  should 
have  many  opportunitiea  of  promoting  his  in* 
terest  in  return ;  and  he  pleaaed  himaelf  with 
imagining  the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should 
confer,  and  the  advances  that  we  should  make 
by  our  united  strength.  Away  therefore  he 
went,  equally  warm  with  fiiendship  and  ambi- 
tion, ano  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgment! 
against  his  return.  At  length  he  came  back« 
and  told  mc  that  he  had  met  in  his  way  a  party 
^ing  to  breakfast  in  the  country,  that  tne  ladiea 
importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that 
having  passed  the  morning  with  them,  he  waa 
come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  bail,  to  which  he 
was  invited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  suffered  several  disappointments  from 
tailors  and  periwig-makers,  wno,  by  neglecting 
to  perform  tneir  work,  withheld  my  patrons  from 
court ;  and  once  failed  of  an  establiahment  for 
Ufe  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neigb- 
bouring  shop  to  replenish  a  snufF-box. 

At  last  I  thougnt  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for 
an  ofiioe  fell  into  the  gift  of  Hippodamus's  father, 
who,  being  then  in  me  country,  could  not  very 
speedily  fm  it,  and  whose  fondness  would  not 
have  sufiered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a  lees  reason* 
able  request  Hippodamus  therefore  set  for* 
ward  with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  everr 
hour  an  account  ot  his  success.  A  long  time  I 
waited  without  any  intelligence,  but  at laat  re* 
ceived  a  letter  fifom  Newmarket,  by  which  I  waft 
iafomMd  tkit  tlM  owes  w«A  b^go%  and  I  kM» 
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the  vehemence  of  hunumona  too  well  to  ima- 
gine that  he  could  reiuse  himself  his  favoorite 
amusement. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary 
of  the  patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  i 
found  them  not  generally  to  promise  much  great- 
er tidelity  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  for  I  observed 
that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in 
benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  LberaUtv  was  only 
profuseness,  that  as  chance  directed!,  they  were 
equally  generous  to  vice  and  virtue,  that  they 
were  warm  but  because  they  were  thoughtless, 
and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only  amongst 
other  gratifications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established, 
whose  high  stations  enabled  them  to  prefer  me, 
and  whose  age  exempted  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  indination.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admis- 
sion to  the  table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor, renowned  equally  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me  with  an 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me 
aU  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his 
discourse  in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play his  imagination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own 
mterest  enough  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
•mart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  I  never 
fiuled  to  echo  and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining 
every  hour  on  his  affections,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  assembly  was  more  splendid  than  usu- 
al, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn 
his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore  it  for  some  time  with 
great  submission,  and  success  encouraged  him  to 
redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  mj  vanity  prevailed 
over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony  with  such 
spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance, 
was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  con- 
vincing me,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encou- 
Ti  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite, 
was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Ar^- 
tio,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  cnti- 
cisni.  He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by 
the  praises  which  he  had  often  bestowed  upon 
my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there  were 
proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  high  degrees 
of  excellence,  when  time  or  information  had  re- 
duced its  exuberance.  He  therefore  required 
me  to  consult  him  before  the  publication  of  any 
new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  in- 
numerable alterations,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  desi^  or  regard  to  my  form 
of  style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these 
eorrections  he  never  fiuled  to  press  as  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of 
compliance  an  act  of  rebellion.  The  pride  oi  an 
author  made  this  treatment  insufferable,  and  I 
thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than 
that  which  took  from  me  the  use  of  my  under- 
standing. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman, 
who  was  wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  powerful 
and  rich.  I  found  his  favour  more  permanent 
than  that  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a  certain 
price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed 
noUung  to  hnmour  or  to  affection,  but  was  al- 
iMgrs  ntd^  to  p»j  libmify  fcc  tha  MTfiM  thtt 
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he  required.  His  demands  were,  indeed,  very 
often  such  as  virtue  could  not  easily  consent  to 
gratify  ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted  when 
men  are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of 
the  great.  His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote 
in  his  defence,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  place, 
of  which  the  profits  were  never  received  by  me 
without  tlie  pangs  of  remembering  that  they  were 
the  reward  of  wickedness — a  reward  which  no- 
thing hut  that  necessity  which  the  consumption 
of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing 
back  in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and 
I  became  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resolu- 
tion to  throw  off  the  splendour  which  reproached 
me  to  myself,  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state,  in 
which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  repa- 
ration for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing 
others,  who  may  be  led  afler  the  same  pageants, 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  to  purchase,  by  a  thousand 
miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  iic 

EimuLVs. 


No.  28.]     Satukdat,  Junk  83,  1750. 

lUi  wu»r$fr»vi$  uumhat, 

QpftMM  moritmr  tibi.  sen eca 

To  him,  daa !  to  him,  I  fear, 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear, 
Who  in  his  life,  flatt'riii^  hij  senseleM  pride, 
Bjr  beiof  known  to  all  the  world  beaide, 
Doea  DOC  hinuelf,  when  be  ia  dying,  know, 
Nor  what  be  is,  nor  whither  he'a  to  f  o. 

COWLBT. 

I  HAVB  shown,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errors 
men  are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion 
of  their  own  powers,  and  a  negligent  inspection 
of  their  own  character.  But  as  1  then  confined 
my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and  fa- 
miliar scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how 
far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  ne- 
cessary to  ourtpreservation  from  crimes  as  well 
as  foUies,  and  how  much  the  attentive  study  of 
our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us 
the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  ars 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions, 
and  whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  to- 
tal happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
any  enterprise  bv  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may 
justly  be  concluded  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  know  himself,  for  wheresoever  we  torn  our 
view,  we  shall  find  almost  ail,  with  whom  we 
converse  so  neariy  as  to  judge  of  their  senti- 
ments, indulging  more  favourable  conceptions 
of  their  own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to 
impress  upon  others,  and  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  degrees  of  excellence,  whira  their 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  at- 
tained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are 
generaUy  considered  as  arts  of  hypocriay,  and  as 
snares  laid  for  confidence  and  praise.  But  I  b^ 
Ueve  the  suspicion  often  imjust;  those  who  thus 
piopagite  tkeir  own  reputatioii,  <ml j  at  end  tht 
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2r«nd  bj  which  they  have  been  themselves  de- 
ceived; tor  this  failing  is  incident  to  numbers, 
who  seem  to  hve  without  designs,  competitions, 
or  pursuits  ;  it  appears  on  occasions  wnich  pro- 
mise no  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 
persons  fhim  whom  very  little  is^  to  be  hoped  or 
feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  lar  wo 
oaay  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect  how  much  a  secondary  passion  can 
cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man, 
in  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can  discover  in  the 
person  or  conauct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  error 
flows  in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own 
character  would  require  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  perhaps  the  most  acute 
and  laborious  observers  have  acquired.  And 
since  falsehood  may  be  diversified  without  end, 
it  is  notmihkely  that  every  man  admits  an  impos- 
ture, in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself,  as  his 
riews  have  been  accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas 
particularly  combined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  are,  more  fre- 
quently insidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
useless  to  detect ;  because,  though  they  are  gross, 
they  may  be  fatal,  and  because  nothing  but  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  those  virtues  which  they 
really  want,  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  sin- 
pie  acts  for  habits.  A  miser  who  once  relieved 
a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers  his 
imagination  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic 
generosity ;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation 
at  those  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to 
misery,  and  who  can  please  themselves  with  thel" 
enjoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  per- 
mit others  to  partake.  From  any  censures  ot  the 
world,  or  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he  has  an 
appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though 
his  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  concludes  himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  be- 
cause he  has  once  performed  an  act  of  Uberality 
and  tenderness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the 
application  of  the  other,  so  vices  are  extenuated 
bj  the  inversion  of  that  fallacy,  bv  which  virtues 
are  au£mented.  Those  faults  which  we  cannot 
conceu  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered, 
however  freqnent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or 
settled  practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  sin- 
gle lapses.  A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year 
Sethis  country  to  sale,  either  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the 
heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  severest 
virtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his  passions  of- 
tentimes overpower  his  resolutions.  But  each 
comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  with- 
out precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 
tations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise 
of  goodness  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe 
tbnnseWes  mild  and  moderate,  charitable,  and 
faithful,  because  they  have  exerted  their  elo- 
quence in  commendation  of  mildness,  fidelity, 
uid  other  virtues.     This  is  an  error  almost  uni- 
venal  among  those  tliat  converse  much  with  de- 
PcodantBy  with  such  whose  fear  or  interest  ^~ 


poses  them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for  any  decla- 
mation, however  enthusiastic,  and  submission  te 
any  boast,  however  arrogant  Having  none  to 
recall  tiieir  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate 
themselves  by  the  goodness  of  their  opinions, 
and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may  show 
their  virtue  in  their  talk  than  in  their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those 
who  regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of 
religion,  but  the  measure  of  other  men's  virtue ; 
who  lull  their  own  ^remorse  with  the  remem- 
brance of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own, 
and  seem  to  believe  they  are  not  bad,  while  ano* 
ther  can  be  found  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  de> 
ceits,  many  expedients  have  been  proposed. 
Some  have  recommended  the  frequent  consulted 
tion  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and 
encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appears  a  re 
medy  by  no  means  adapted  to  general  use :  for 
in  order  to  secure  the  virtue  of^one,  it  presup- 
poses more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be 
found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desira  of  rectitude 
and  amendment,  as  may  incUne  him  to  hear  his 
own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  wifl  always 
hope  that  his  faults  are  not  discovered ;  and  m 
the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  his 
kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can 
equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value 
at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge. 
A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not 
fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  si- 
militude of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates 
the  other's  failings  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  tojeive  pain,  or 
they  are  interested,  and  fearful  to  ofl^nd. 

These  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advise, 
that  he  who  would  know  himself,  should  consult 
his  enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  are 
vented  to  his  face,  and  listen  for  the  censures 
that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  But 
this  precept  may  be  oilen  frustrated ;  for  it  sel- 
dom nappens  that  rivals  or  opponents  are  sufiered 
to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with 
so  much  exactness,  as  that  conscience  should  al- 
low and  reflect  the  accusation.  The  charge  of 
an  enemy  is  oflen  totally  false,  and  commomy  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  ad 
vantage  from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit 
the  rest,  and  never  suffers  any  disturbance  after- 
ward from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always 
found  by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ; 
for  adversity  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes  ac- 
ouainted  with  himself,  and  this  effect  it  must  pro- 
ouce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hide  our  weiuKness  from  us,  or  bv  giving 
loose  to  malice,  and  license  to  reproach ;  or  at 
least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasures  which  called 
us  away  from  meditation  on  our  conduct,  and  re- 
pressing that  pride  which  too  easily  persuades  us 
that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  procure  himsd(  by  assigning  proper  portioiis 
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of  his  life  to  the  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by 
potting  himself  frequently  in  such  a  situation,  by 
retirement  and  abstraction,  as  may  weaken  the 
influence  of  external  objects.  By  this  practice 
he  may  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without 
its  mefancholv,  its  instructions  without  its  cen- 
aures,and  its  sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 
The  necessity  of  setting  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of 
ourselves,  has  sent  many  from  high  stations  to 
Che  severities  of  a  monastic  life ;    and,  indeed, 

E'  man  deeply  engaged  in  business,  if  all  re- 
to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must 
the  conviction,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  re- 
solution of  Valdesso,  who,  when  he  solicited 
Charles  the  Fiflh  to  dismiss  him,  being  asked, 
whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered  that 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  thart  cugfU  to  b*  smne  tinufori<h 
ktr  rtJUeHon  between  the  Hfe  •/  a  soldier  md  kit 
ietUh. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entan- 
g|le  us  with  sublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  intervals  disencum- 
bered, that  we  may  place  ourselves  in  his  presence 
who  views  eflects  m  their  causes,  and  actions  in 
their  motives;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingworth 
expresses  it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no 
other  beings  in  the  world  but  God  and  ourselves : 
or,  to  use  language  yet  more  awful,  may  commune 
wUh  our  own  lumis  and  be  sHU. 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who 
is  too  much  known  to  others,  ana  too  liole  to 
himself;  and  Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among 
the  early  restorers  of  literature,  thought  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb.  Swn  Joan- 
nes Jovianus  Pontanus,  mum  mmatenmi  bona 
MuMtEj  nupexenmt  viri  probiy  konesiaveruni  regea 
domim;  jmm  seit  tpd  nm,  vel  qui  poHuaJuerim; 
ego  vero  te,  kfpe»y  -noeeere  m  tenebria  nequeo,  sed 
Inpnimitf  noscatrofo.  **  I  am  Pontanus,  beloved 
by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired  by  men  of 
worth,  and  digniBed  by  the  nM>narchs  of  the 
world.  Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more 
properly  who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who 
«ra  m  OMiknen  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat 
thee  to  know  thjrsclf." 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider 
himsell  as  engaged  to  the  observation  of  a  pre- 
cept, which  tne  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages 
have  concurred  to  enforce :  a  precept  dictated  by 
philosophers^  inculcated  by  poets,  and  ratified 
by  saints. 


Vo.  29.]        TUBSDAT,  JXTHZ  86, 1750. 

"Frmdent powri  Itmfria  irifcss 
CoiifiM9»»  noeU  pr€mH  Dtua  t 

Rtdetqme^  H  wurtMiu  mttrm 

Fma  trtftdtt bob. 

Bat  Qod  hM  wiMljr  hid  from  hunm  ilfhl 

The  dark  decrvM  of  fatunt  Aite, 
And  M>wa  their  M«di  Id  de^  of  oight ; 
He  hwf  hs  at  all  the  riddy  tnma  of  atate, 
Whea  Bortab  aoarea  too  aooa,  and  ihar  loo  late. 

oavDKN. 

Tbxr£  is  nothing  recommended  with  ^preater 
ftequency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  antiauity, 
than  the  secure  poasession  or  the  present  Dour, 
aad  the  difliuMoo  of  ftUdM  oana  which  introde 


upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  importunate  pertur- 
bations, the  enjoyment  of  those  delights  which 
our  condition  happens  to  set  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means 
unexceptionsble  teachers  of  nuMality ;  their  pre- 
cepts are  to  be  always  considered  as  the  aallief 
of  a  ^nius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  pleasure 
thsn  instruction,  eager  to  take  every  aovantage 
of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  passions  can  be 
engaged  on  its  side,  very  soUdtous  about  the  sui^ 
frage  of  reason. 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  through  which 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  mvitations 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  modems,  by 
whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  not  to  pleao. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  as  had  no  proimse  of 
another  state  should  eagerly  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  before 
them ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  think  K  ne- 
cessary to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  imagina- 
tions,-and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims 
of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  suomit  to  the  serw 
vility.  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the 
writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be 
ashanied. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  gvpat  genius 
are  seldom  without  some  radiations  of  under- 
standing, by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  riv 
lightcn^,  the  incitements  to  pleasure  are,  in 
those  authors,  generally  mingled  with  such  reflec- 
tions upon  Ufe,  as  well  deserve  to  be  considered 
distinctly  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
produced,  and  to  he  treasured  up  as  the  settled 
conclusions  of  extensive  observation,  acute  saga- 
city, and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that  on  theee 
occasions  they  oflen  warn  their  readers  against 
inquiries  into  luturity,  and  solicitude  about  events 
which  lie  hid  in  causes  yet  inactive,  and  which 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  t|ie  view  of 
reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  resignation  to 
chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamity, 
or  endeavour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below 
the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  iMing,  in  whoee  pow- 
er Providence  has  put  a  great  part  even  of  his 
present  happiness;  but  it  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rajice  of  our  proper  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoughts 
with  conjectures  about  things  not  yet  in  being. 
How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet 
know  not  whether  they  will  ever  happen  7  And 
why  should  we  tliink,  with  painful  anxiety,  about 
that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  a  maxim  comnoonly  received,  that  a  w»e 
man  is  never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  ex- 
emption from  astonishment  may  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  such  a  prospect  into  futurity,  as 
gave  previous  intimation  of  those  evile  which 
often  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have  lets 
foresight  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  oome, 
except  when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equal- 
ly hidden  from  men  of  all  degreee  of  undentand- 
ing;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amaxed  at  sadden 
occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thouglit  more^ 
but  leas  upon  futurity.  He  never  oonadsnd 
things  not  yet  existing  ss  the  ptoptr  obiscts  of 
hissfitentioii;  he  aevtr indolged dbwniMi^hs 
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wBi  deceived  by  their  phantomB,  nor  ever  realiz- 
ed nonentities  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  surprised 
because  he  is  not  disappointed,  and  he  escapes 
dinppointment  because  he  never  forms  any  ex- 
pectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so 
justly  censored,  is  not  the  result  of  those  gene- 
ral reflections  on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  universal  insecurity 
of  all  human  acquisitions,  which  must  always  be 
suggested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
desponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  lixes 
the  mind  upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
and  makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagina- 
tion. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the 
general  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
the  man  always  in  alarms ;  disposes  him  to  jud^^e 
of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that  least  fiivours  his 
own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  stratagems  of 
counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  to  obvi- 
ate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
tho«e  mischiefs,  of  which  it  had  raised  such 
dreadful  apprehensions. 

It  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  re- 
{Hress  the  swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  representa- 
tions of  the  innumerable  casualties  to  which  life 
ifl  subject,  and  by  instances  of  the  unexpected  de- 
feat of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden 
subversions  of  the  highest  eminences  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observ- 
ed, that  all  these  examples  afford  the  proper  anti- 
dote to  fear,  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied with  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the 
timorous,  than  as  restraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good, 
and  for  the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
Kcurely,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jectioru  The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
Changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
Ticisatude.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of 
time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen 
to  cross  the  general  course  of  the  current  The 
Ridden  accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are  de- 
pressed, may  fall  upon  those  whose  malice  we 
fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  we  expect  to 
be  overborne,  mav  become  another  proof  of  the 
false  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  be- 
come weak,  or  we  grow  strong  before  our  en- 
eounter,  or  we  may  advance  against  each  other 
without  ever  meeting.  There  are,  indeed,  natu- 
ral evils  which  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying ; 
but  of  the  ills  which  are  apprehended  from  human 
malignity,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we 
may  always  alleviate  the  terror,  by  considering 
that  oar  persecutors  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
mortal  hse  ourselves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concur- 
rence of  unhappy  incidents  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  disturb  us  before  they  happen ;  because, 
if  the  breast  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  or 
mere  possibilities  of  misery,  life  must  be  given  a 
prey  to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost 

wrever. 

It  is  remarked  bv  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  be  afraid  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 
body,  because  it  must  certainly  happen,  and  can, 
by  DO  caution  or  artifice,  be  avoided.    Whether 
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the  sentiment  be  entirely  just  I  shall  not  ex»» 
mine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events 
which  must  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con* 
trary  to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  ne- 
ver happen,  and  which,  if  they  should  come  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  because  the  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  so  w^ 
ought  not  to  trust  the  representations  of  one 
more  than  of  the  othef,  because  they  are  both 
equally  fallacious ;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness, 
fear  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  no  man  ever  found  the  happiness  of  pos* 
session  proportionate  to  that  expectation  wnich 
incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated  his  pursuit ; 
nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formi- 
dable in  reaUty,  as  they  were  described  to  him 
by  his  own  imagination ;  every  species  of  distress 
brings  with  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some  an* 
foreseen  means  of  resisting,  or  power  (^endining. 
Taylor  justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  themselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  th« 
validity  of  their  own  faith,  because  they  shrink 
at  the  thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is^ 
says  he,  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter 
the  temptations  which  now  assault  you ;  when 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  con* 
duces  not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.    Every 
consideration,  therefore,  bv  which  groundless  ter- 
rors may  be  removed,  adds  something  to  human 
happiness.    It  is  likewise  not  unworthy  of  re 
maik,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ 
ed  upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
present,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call 
our  own,  and  of  which  if  we  neglect  the  apparent 
duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary  at 
tacks,  we  shall   certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  in- 
terest, who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


No.  30.]       Saturday,  June  30,  1750. 


FmUtUMbi  turns 


Afftiftit  papmlot  gratior  it  diet, 
Et  9qU*  wuliut  iitt«iit. 

Whene'er  thy  countenaore  divine 
Th'  attendant  people  eheera, 

The  genial  sum  more  radiant  aldns, 
The  day  more  glad  appears. 


■oa. 


BLraUflTOIf. 


Mr.  Rambler, 
There  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for  ^ 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  foi 
the  general  good,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  op 
such  occasions  assert  its  merit,  and  vindicate  it 
self  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances.  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  pe 
cUliar.  Could  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  nit 
as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a  public  beneflt.  Thia 
makes  me  apply  to  you,  tliat  my  case  being  fair 
ly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally  esteeined,  I  may 
suflfer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  pre 
judices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a  Jew;  a  very  rwpecta 
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bleperaon,  bot  somewhat  aottere  in  hiB  manner ; 
higbly  and  de»ervedly  valued  by  his  near  rela^ 
tions  and  intimatea,  but  utteriy  unfit  for  mixing 
in  a  larger  society,  or  gaining  a  general  acauaint- 
ance  among  mankincL  In  a  venerable  old  age 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  came  into  it,  succeeding  him  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  formed,  as  I  might  reasonably  flatter 
myself,  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and 
esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  me ; 
cheerfulness,  ffood  humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy. 
That  time  is  long  past :  so  lon^,  that  idle  ima- 

£' nations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wnnkled,  old,  and 
sagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  de- 
ceives me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  duurm,  one 
beauty  of  my  earliest  years.  However,  thus  far 
is  too  certain,  I  am  to  every  body  just  what  they 
ehoose  to  think  me,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear 
in  my  right  shape ;  and  though  naturally  I  am 
the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  or 
places  and  companies ;  and  I  am  therefore  liable 
to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts  and  injuries. 
Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many 
and  many  an  assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure ; 
and  though  rest  and  composure  are  my  pecuhar 
ioy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  Jeath  with 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party. 
Some,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive 
mo  but  in  bed,  where  they  spend  at  least  half  of 
the  time  I  have  to  stay  witn  them ;  and  others 
are  so  monstrously  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on 
purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me. 
Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness 
with  me  are  generally  so  cold  and  constrained 
•in  their  behaviour,  that  I  cannot  but  perceive 
myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  among 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly 
nave  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  gene 
rally  wherever  1  come  I  throw  a  dulness  ov«r 
the  whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with 
a  formal,  stiff  civility,  and  that  they  are  glad 
when  1  am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to 
one  formed  to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and 
love?  To  one  capable  otansweri'ig  and  re- 
warding the  greatest  warmth  and  delicacy  of 
sentiments! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  affectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  honour  and  respect  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Here  in  England  there  was  a 
time  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  desire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  public  assemblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  per- 
sons of  quality  and  fashion,  early  dressed  as  for 
a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hos- 
pitality every  where  crowned  my  board,  and  I 
was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a 
kind  of  social  bond  between  the  squire,  the  par- 
don, and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every 
vhere  blessed  my  appearance  ;  they  do  so  still, 
and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country 
f<4ka,  tbay  do  now  and  then  throw  a  potofala  at 


mj  head,  and  sometiroea  an  unlncky  boy  will 
dnve  his  cricketrball  full  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  [  must 
forsooth  by  all  means  be  instructed  by  foreign 
masters,  and  taught  to  dahce  and  play.  Tlus 
method  of  education  was  so  contrary  to  my  ge- 
nius, formed  for  much  nobler  entertainments, 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 

1  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  different  set 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the 
gayety  of  my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil 
me  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  the  paint  and  tlie 
patches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out  with  by  my 
last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy 
been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ; 
nay,  they  blacked  my  face,  and  covered  me  uli 
over  witli  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very 
coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons ;  nor  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  per 
feet  bugbear  to  all  children  and  young  folks. 
Wherever  I  came  there  was  a  general  hush,  and 
immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of  look  or  dis- 
course ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took 
such  a  disgust  to  me  in  those  tedious  hours  of 
yawning;  mat  having  transmitted  it  to  their  chil- 
dren,.! cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is  long 
since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  and 
pleamng  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive 
my  visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell 
them — let  me  say  it  without  vanity — how  charm- 
ing a  companion  should  I  be !  to  every  one  could 
I  talk  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  and  most 
pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancemenL«, 
of  distinctions  to  which  the  whole  world  should 
be  witness,  of  unenvied  dignities  and  durabl-s 
preferments.  To  the  rich  1  would  tell  of  mex- 
naustible  treasures,  and  the  sure  method  to  at- 
tain them.  I  would  teach  them  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it 
to  the  hignest  degree.  The  beauty  should  learn 
of  me  how  to  preserve  an  everlasting  Uoom.  Td 
the  afHicted  I  wouM  administer  comfort^  and  re- 
laxation to  the  Du^. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the 
truth  of  all  I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  many  will  be  desirous  of  improving  their  ac- 

auainiance  with  me;  and  that  I  may  not  be 
lought  too  difficult,  1  will  tell  you,  in  abort,  how 
I  wish  to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idlenem 
and  hurry.  I  would  every  where  be  welcomed 
at  a  tf»lerably  early  hour  witH  decent  good-hu- 
mour and  gratitude.  I  must  be  attended  in  the 
great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  with 
respect;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  finery:  pn>- 

Priety  of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatnesa,  is  all 
require.  I  must  at  dinner  be  treats  with  a 
temperate,  but  cheerful  social  taieal ;  both  the 
neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for 
me.  Some  time  I  must  have  Ute-'a-4ilt  with  my 
kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among 
sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  1 
shall  naturally  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  few 
■elected  out  of  those  numberless  bo<MLa  that  arc^ . 
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dedicated  to  ma,  and  so  by  my  name.  A  name 
that,  alas !  as  the  worm  stands  at  present,  makes 
them  oflener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As 
those  conversations  and  books  should  be  both 
well  chosen,  to  give  some  advice  on  that  head 
may  possibly  furnish  you  yrith  a  future  paper, 
and  any  thing  you  shall  offer  on  my  behalf  will 
be  of  great  service  to, 

Good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Your  fifcithful  friend  and  servant, 

SUNDAT.* 


Now  3J.J       Tuesday,  Jult  3,  1750. 


/Rm  i^  mtmd»9*»  mmnm  de/tndtrt  morts^ 
FfllMfM  jrrMJtM*  mnmm  teacrc  smw.— ovtA. 

Comiptad  manjiers  I  shall  ne'er  defend  ; 
Nor,  fhlaeljr  wictj,  for  my  fualts  coutend. 

ELPHIIttTON. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the 
narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
confessed,  jet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
seems  to  discern  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  altogether  sincere ;  at  least,  that  most  make 
it  with  a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and 
that  with  whatever  ease  they  give  up  the  claim 
of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being 
thought  exempt  from  faults  in  then' own  conduct, 
and  m>m  error  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition,  which 
we  may  observe  made  to  confutation  however 
clear,  and  to  reproof  however  tender,  is  an  un- 
doubted argument,  that  some  dormant  privilege 
ii  thought  to  be  attacked ;  for  as  no  man  can  lose 
what  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  possess,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
tiiose  who  break  out  into  fury  at  the  sottest  con- 
tradiction, or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they 
tpparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
ftney  some  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  some 
natural  prerogative  invaded.  To  be  mistaken, 
if  they  thou^pit  themselves  liable  to  mistake, 
coold  not  be  considered,  as  either  shameful  or 
wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  so 
much  emotion  inteUigence  which  only  informed 
them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  struggle  with 
Rich  earnestness  against  an  attack  that  deprived 
them  of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themselves 
entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that 
wh?n  an  account  was  brought  him  of  his  son^s 
death,  he  received  it  only  with  this  reflection,  / 
bmo  UbU  nuf  ion  was  mortaL  He  that  is  con- 
vinced of  an  error,  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge 
of  his  own  weakness,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only 
rt^rd  such  oversights  as  the  appenda^  of 
hunitnity,  and  pacify  himself  with  considering 
thst  he  liad  always  known  man  to  be  a  fallible 
bein|f. 

If  it  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  ex- 
€it«d  by  the  novelty  of  objects,  tnere  is  little  rea- 
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son  for  doubting,  that  to  be  considered  as  subjeoC 
to  fallacies  of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  mankind  entirely 
new ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
pany where  there  is  not  some  regular  and  e»> 
tabhshed  subordination,  without  finding  rage 
and  vehemence  produced  onl^  by  difference  of 
sentiments  about  things  in  which  neitlier  of  the 
disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than  what 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  give 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  then 
the  disgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  luiving  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  set 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted : 
and  the  observation  of  every  day  will  give  new 
proofs  with  how  much  industry  subterfuges  ana 
evasions  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments,  how  oflen  the  state  of  the 
question  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is 
wilfully  misrepresented,  and  in  how  much  per- 
plexity the  clearest  positions  are  involvea  by 
those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more 
infected  with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  tJie  race 
of  writers,  whose  reputation,  arising  solely  from 
their  understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate 
sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasmg  to  remark 
with  what  solicitude  men  of  acknowled^^  abili- 
ties will  endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and 
recoikcile  contradictions,  only  to  obviate  criti- 
cisms to  which  all  human  performances  must 
ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world,  by  a  vata 
and  ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  im- 
portance.        • 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste 
of  composition,  very  fre<|uently  hurried  him 
into  inaccuracies,  heard  himself  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  having  said  in  one  of  his 
tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  which  does  too  fhat  pursue. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  fol-* 
lowed,  was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be 
long  disputed;  and  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden 
was  apparendy  betrayed  into  the  blunder  by  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  Fate,  to  which  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death  ;* 
so  that  the  sense  only  was,  Tluiugk  punued  6y 
Death,  I  voiU  nU  resign  myself  to  despair^  but  wuL 
follow  Fortune,  and  do  and  n^er  what  it  appointed. 
This,  however,  was  not  completely  expressed, 
and  Dryden  being  determine  not  to  give  way  to 
his  critics,  never  confessed  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle, 
with  this  expression,  Et  se  seqidturque  fugitqut, 
**  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  the  passage  in  imiution  of 
which  1  wrote  the  Une  that  my  critics  were  pleas- 
ed to  condemn  as  nonsense;  not  but  I  may 
sometimes  write  nonsense,  diough  they  have 
not  the  fortune  to  find  it** 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  dou- 
blings to  escape  the  pursuit  of  criticism;  nor  is 
there  a  single  reader  of  this  poet,  who  would  not 
have  paid  mm  greater  veneration,  had  he  shown 
consaousness  enough  of  his  own  superiority  te 
sei  such  oafils  at  aefiancs^  and  owned  that  hf 
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sometimes  sbpped  into  errors  by  the  tumult  of 
liis  imagination,  and  Uio  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself 
only  in  httle  things,  whicli  may  be  right  or  wrong 
witLout  any  influence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  mankind.  We  may,  with  very  little  inquie- 
tudes see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  he  has 
found  to  be  impracticable,  hve  in  an  inconveni- 
ent house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  per- 
severance to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are 
indeed  follies,  but  they  are  only  foUies,  and, 
however  wild  and  ridiculous,  can  very  httle  af- 
fect others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently 
operates  upon  more  important  objects,  and  in- 
clines men  not  only  to  viiMlicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices;  to  persist  in  oractices  which  their 
own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they  should  seem 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the  ad- 
/ice  of  others ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending 
to  the  confusion  of  all  prindplea,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  duties,  that  they  ma^  not  appear  to 
act  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predo- 
minant, as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this 
last  degree  of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
pica  which  he  is  about  to  ofler  for  a  practice  to 
which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  rea- 
son, but  impelled  by  the  violence  of  desire,  sur- 
prises by  tlie  suddenness  of  passion,  or  seduced 
oy  the  sofl  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  of  guilt  Let  him  consi- 
der wnat  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which 
it  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  UttJe  art  to  de- 
fend it,  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been 
once  shown,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  that 
such  apologists  seldom  gain  proseT3rtes  to  their 
party,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to  deceive 
any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment  All  that  the  best  faculties  thus 
employed  can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  hear- 
ers that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  they  only 
thought  vidoos,  that  corruption  has  passed  from 
his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid 
him  as  infectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  destruc- 
tive. 

But  if  H  be  supposed  that  he  may  impooe  on 
his  audience  by  partial  representations  of  con- 
sequences, intricate  deductions  of  remote  causes, 
or  perplexed  combinations  of  idi^as,  which,  hav- 
ing various  relations,  appear  diflerent  as  viewed 
on  different  sides :  that  lie  may  sometimes  puz- 
zle the  weak  and  well-meaning^  and  now  and 
then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of^  his  abilities,  a 
young  mind  still  fluctuating  in  unsettled  notions, 
and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  enlight- 
ened by  experience;  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this 
Ufe  in  frolic :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will 
bring  some  hours  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  will  then  aflbrd  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has 
extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  load- 
ed himself  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  can 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or 
make  reparation  for  the  mischief  that  he  has  I 
mumAi    TlMfeitnotfpiriMpi^ni  ailtlMfllioml 


of  ideal  anguish,  a  thou^t  more  painful,  thti 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  cornip 
tion  by  vitiating  principles,  of  having  not  oo^ 
drawn  others  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  block* 
ed  up  the  way  by  which  they  should  return,  d 
having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  tin 
paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  ever} 
call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  die  syrens  of  de 
Btniction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice, 
men  who  cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often 
successful  in  deceiving  themselves;  tliey' weave 
their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entangled, 
and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  cr^iei 
by  themselves ;  by  oflen  contending  they  grow 
smcere  in  the  cause ;  and  by  long  wishmg  foi 
demonstrative  arguments,  they  at  laat  bring 
themselves  to  fancy  that  they  have  found  thenib 
They  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  wicked- 
ness, and  may  die  without  having  that  light  fe> 
kindled  in  their  minds,  which  their  own  piide 
and  contumacy  have  extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  fail> 
ings,  either  with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue,  art 
generally  most  ready  to  allow  them;  for,  not  to 
dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and  awful  considen^ 
tion,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  tears  of 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  persons  eminent 
for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that 
Caesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  errors  committed 
by  him  in  his  wars  of  Gaul,  and  that  Hippocni> 
tes,  whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  estim»> 
tion  greater  than  Cesar's,  warned  posterity 
against  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  **So 
much,**  says  Celsus,  **does  the  open  and  artisM 
confession  of  an  error  become  a  man  consciooa 
that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  support  hit 
character.*' 

As  all  error  is  meanness,  it  is  incumbent  oo 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  dimity,  to  v»> 
tract  it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without  feiiw 
ing  any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  mind* 
As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  f^ 
paired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  seduoed 
others  by  bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  e»> 
deavour  that  such  as  have  adopted  his  erron 
should  know  his  retraction,  and  that  those  wlw 
have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  should  by  bit 
example  be  taught  amendment 


No.  32.]       SATuaDAT,  JuLT  7,  175a 

"Ovad  Tt  SatfiovljfCt  Hx^iui  ^porai  ^yi  i^omwiVf 
^O.v  dv  noipav  Ixni^  rpdoti  i^ipi^  /t^'  dYavdrrtr 
^liaOiu  a  rpiiru  xdOovov  Hv^. 

nrTHAfc 

Of  all  the  woes  that  load  Xhn  mortal  atate, 

Whate'er  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  fat«; 

But  eaae  it  aa  thou  cauat ELPWiitTOB. 


So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  tiM 
principal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art  of 
bearing  calamities.  And  such  is  the  certainty  of 
evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  (umMh 
his  mind  witii  those  principles  that  may  rnakfa 
him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  proprieCf. 
The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boairtel 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  higb> 
est  perfection,  were  the  stoics,  or  acholais  flf 
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ZenOy  whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pretended 
to  an  exemption  from  the  sensibilities  of  unen- 
lightened mortals,  and  who  proclaimed  them*- 
sdves  exalted,  bv  the  doctnnes  of  their  sect, 
above  the  reach  ol  those  miseries  which  embitter 
life  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  therefore  re- 
moved pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  and 
violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils ;  and 
passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever- 
sible decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be 
counted  any  longer  amone  the  objects  of  terror 
or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observ- 
ed :  for  though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when 
he  was  tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out, 
that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it 
should  never  force  him  to  consider  it  as  other 
than  indifierent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub- 
bornness to  hold  out  against  their  senses ;  for  a 
weaker  pupil  of  Z^no  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
fessed in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  he  now 
fvaui  pm»  to  be  an  eviL 

h  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these 
philosophers  can  be  very  properly  numbered 
among  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  evu,  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how 
it  may  be  borne ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments 
against  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
their  first  position.  But  such  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
when  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by  singu- 
larity, and  employ  their  strength  in  estahlishing 
opinions  opposite  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  external 
evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many 
miseries,  and  that  those  miseries  are,  sometimes 
at  least,  equal  to  all  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is 
BOW  universally  confessed:  and  therefore  it  is 
useful  to  consider  not  only  now  we  may  escape 
them,  but  by  what  means  those  which  either  tlie 
accidents  of  af&irs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
must  bring  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  liffht- 
ened,  and  how  we  may  make  those  hours  less 
wretched,  which  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
istence will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries 
is  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involv- 
ed in  corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  our 
being;  aU  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly 
are  useless  and  vain ;  the  armies  of  pain  send 
their  arrows  against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice 
IB  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  less 
sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  l^ss 
malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  rea- 
son can  supply,  will  only  blunt  their  points,  but 
cannot  repel  thenL 

The  mat  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
cor  hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though  we  can- 
not lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a 
great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  nynd, 
and  shall  sufler  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
force  of  an  evU,  without  heightening  its  acrimo- 
nyj^or  prolonging  its  effects. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and 
tirbuleoce,  which,  without  examining  whether 
d^  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least 
ilways  ofiensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
iate  uid  despise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If 
vlHt  we  MOst  baa  been  brought  upon  ua  by 


ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  that 
patience  is  eminently  our  duty,  since  no  one 
should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  has 
deserved* 


LeniUr  ex  merito  quicqmid  piUunre  feti 
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Lac  pain  desenred  without  complaint  be  borne. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not 
contributed  to  our  own  sufierings,  if  punishment 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happens 
to  industry  and  prudence,  patience,  whether 
more  necessary  or  not,  is  mucn  easier,  since  our 
pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have 
not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aspe* 
rity  of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the 
senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  impatience  can  have  no  present  efSsci,  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  con- 
dition admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  those  by 
whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be 
amused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futu 
rity  it  is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  without 
lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  re- 
ward which  Efe,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will  con- 
fer upon  them  that  bear  it  weU. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and 
attention  in  complaints,  that,  if  properly  apphed, 
might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  con- 
versation to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned 
one  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend 
his  time  in  regretting  amr  mistake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  set  himselfimmediately  and  vigor- 
ously to  repair  it 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to 
be  distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolence. 
We  arc  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  strug- 
gle; for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities 
of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
ditigence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by  languishing  under  it, 
any  more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain  of 
thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  pronibited. 
Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known 
whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God,  it 
is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analo- 
gy of  things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right 
to  remove  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase 
ease  with  guilt;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  ofreward  or  severity,  will  be  answered 
by  the  labours  which  he  Uys  us  under  the  neces- 
sity of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than 
in  diseases  intensely  painful,  which  may  mdead 
aufier  such  exaceilMitions  as  seem  to  strain  the 
powers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretdi,  and  leave 
very  little  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  or 
reproof.  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  requires 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but 
impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest 
we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to 
the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  misery,  it  is  * 
proper  to  xdMct,  tbia  tho  ntmoat  angniah  whkh 
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human  wit  can  contnre,  or  human  malice  can  in- 
flict, has  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if 
the  pains  of  disease  be,  as  I  beUeVe  they  are, 
sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter : 
the  vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time  suspended 
by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to 
be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so 
proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can 
be  mflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  Its-  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner 
than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our 
passions,  such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of 
niends,  or  declension  of  character,  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  impatience  is  upon  the  first  attack,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  MOW  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  most 
general  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  01  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsel,  when 
we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  ad- 
vantage, as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual 
solicitude  for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just, 
and  deUvered  b^  that  authodty  which  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but,  m  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like 
advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or 
not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  light  upon  de- 
formity? It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
blessings  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign 
them  with  submission,  and  tp  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  which  we  possess  without  inso- 
lence or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the  restitution  of 
that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  mur- 
murs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  an- 
guish of  impatience,  must  arise  from  frequent 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are  riches  and 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the 
possibilitjT  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  incline  us  to 
bUu  the  nmu  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  gwet  or 
tMkes  awatf. 
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Iw  the  eariy  ages  of  the  vrorid,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  simpli- 
ntty  unadulterated,  mankind  was  happy  in  the 
•njoyment  of  continaal  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  di- 
vinity, who  re<juired  of  her  worshippers  neither 
altan  nor  sacrifices,  and  whose  rites  were  only 
performed  by  prostrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  shades  ofJMmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 
Coder  this  easy  flovemment  the  .first  genera* 
tk—  binttui  tm  Sfwaice  of  pwpctoti  jpriagj 


ate  the  fruits,  which,  without  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  slept  under  bowers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their 
heads,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about  them.  But 
by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  original  in* 
^ff^^yi  each,  though  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriatint 
part  to  himselC  Then  entered  violence  and 
fraud,  and  thefl,  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride 
and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who 
till  then  thought  themselves  rich  when  they  wan^ 
cd  nothing,  now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the 
calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of  others;  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when  thej 
beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be 
happy,  because  only  one  could  have  most,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  lest  the  same 
arts  by  which  he  had  supplanted  othera  should 
be  practised  upon  himselt. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
state  of  the  earth  was  changi^ ;  the  year  was  di* 
vided  into  seasons :  part  of  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  rest  yielded  only  berries,  acomL 
and  herbli.  The  summer  and.  autumn  indeed 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inele^nt  sufficiency,  but 
winter  was  without  any  rehef ;  Famine,  with  a 
thousand  diseases  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havoc  • 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  were 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who 
scattered  the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses, 
Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the 
son  of  Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  the 
pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother, 
the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  hn 
governess.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  the 
wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun :  he  had  the  im> 
plements  of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  which 
he  turned  up  the  earth ;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towers 
at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  with  a  rough 
voice,  "Mortals!  see  here  the  power  to  whom 
vou  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are  to 
hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety. 
Vou  have  long  languished  under  the  dominioil 
of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resigns 
you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Dio» 
ease,  and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  bj 
every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by  every  accident 

^*  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I 
will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  severity  of  the  sky ;  I  will  compel  toim* 
mer  to  find  provisions  for  the  winter;  1  will  force 
the  waters  to  eive  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teach  jrou  to  jnerco 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  giy<e 
strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  yonr  In»» 
dies,  by  which  yon  may  be  covered  from  the  ao> 
saults  of  the  fiercest  beasts,- and  with  which  yott 
shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  safageet 
all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure." 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  considered  Labour  ■■ 
their  only  friend,  and  hasted  to  his  comroandL 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  aai 
•bowed  them  howto  open  mines,  to  level  hiUa,  to 
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drain  marshes,  and  change  the  course  of  rivers. 
The  face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed; 
the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and  villages, 
encompassed  with  fields  of  com,  and  plantations 
of  fruit-trees :  and  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and 
crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and 
saw  Famine  gradually  disposstesscd  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  till  at  last,  amidst  their  jollity  and  tri- 
umphs, they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the 
approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
sunk  eyes  and  dejected  countenance.  She  came 
forward  tremblinff  and  groaning ;  at  every  groan 
the  hearts  of  all  ukmo  Uiat  beheld  her  lost  their 
courage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from 
their  grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  re- 
flected with  regret  on  their  easy  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wish 
a^ain  for  the  golden  hours  which  they  remember- 
ed to  have  passed  under  the  reign  of^^Rest,  whom 
they  resolved  af^n  to  visit,  and  to  whom  the^ 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
lives.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and,  to  atone  for  their  former  deser- 
tion, invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  acqui- 
sitions which  Labour  had'  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
valleys,  which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and 
entered  into  palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves, 
tnd  slumbered  away  tne  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cascades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed 
tjways  something  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
city, and  she  coiud  never  lull  her  returning  fugi- 
tives to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 
dom'mion  entirely  without  control,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  share  it  with  Luxury,  though  she  al- 
ways looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom 
her  influence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it 
leemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reined  for 
•ome  time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last 
Luxury  betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease 
to  seiie  upon  her  worshippers.  Rest  then  flew 
away,  and  left  the  place  to  the  usurpers ;  who 
empio]^  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves  in 
their  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest 
of  eacn  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy ;  in  some 
f^aces  she  escaped  the  incursions  ot  Disease ; 
but  had  her  residence  invaded  by  a  more  slow 
•od  subtle  intruder,  for  very  frecjuently,  when 
every  thing  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there 
was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  every  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale 
freighted  with  perfumes,  Satiety  would  enter  with 
a  Iwiguishing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her- 
■fftf  upon  the  couch  placed  and  adorned  for  the 
acoommodation  of  Rest  No  sooner  was  she 
•eated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
every  side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  ver- 
dure, and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  their 
n^bdy,  the  breeze  sunk  in  sighs,  and  the  flovv- 
d*  contracted  their  leaves,  and  ^hut  up  their 

odours.    Nothing  was  seen  on  every  side  but 

■whitudss   wandering  about  they  knew  not 

vlutbir,  in  <iiia0i  th^  kMW  not  of  what;  no 


voice  was  heard  but  of  complaints  that  mention- 
ed no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
some  of  them  united  themselves  morcclosely  to 
Luxury,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satie- 
ty away ;  and  others,  that  were  more  wise,  or 
had  more  fortitude,  w^nt  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satie- 
ty, hut  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
iorced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest. 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their 
rei^  of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
their  empire  Uable  to  inroads  finom  those  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each  found 
their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunitv.  Labour  saw  the  riches 
which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  an 
ofiering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in 
every  exigence  flying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  La- 
bour. They,  theretore,  at  last  determined  upon 
an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  them,  ana  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  me  day  to  one,  ana 
that  of  the  ni^ht  to  the  other,  and  promised  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  each  other,  so  that,  when- 
ever hostilities  were  attempted.  Satiety  should 
be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expel- 
led by  Rest  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased, and  as  hatred  is  oflen  succeeded  by  its 
contraiy,  Rest  afterwards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  deUvered  of  Healtn,  a  benevo- 
lent goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union  of  her 
parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  reign,  by  dispensdnjif  her  gifts  to 
those  only  who  snared  their  lives  m  just  propoi^ 
tions  between  Rest  and  Labour. 
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Non  nmt  vau0 
ft  tilv*  met 


Alarmed  with  everj  rising  cale, 
In  every  wood,  hi  9yfwy  vale 


■oa* 


BLniiirsToii. 


I  HAVE  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedica^ 
ted  so  few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and 
indeed  the  moralist,  whose  instructions  are  ao> 
commodated  only  to  one  half  of  the  hmnan  spe- 
cies, must  be  confessed  not  sufficiently  to  hav« 
extended  his  viewa  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  masculine  duties  afibrd  more  room  for  couiv* 
sels  and  observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform, 
and  connected  with  things  more  subject  to  vicis- 
situde and  accident ;  we  therefore  find  that  in 
philosophical  discourses  which  teach  by  precept, 
or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  example, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faults  of  women  fill  but  a 
small  part ;  pertiaps,  stmerally,  too  small,  for  so 
much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  in  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  eariiest 
years,  that  the  universaT  interest  of  the  world 
requires  them  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  pro- 
vince ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  quali 
ties  by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  ba 
given,  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my 
paper  to  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  nia^  not  b% 
wMly  imwUmIo  thMoa  whoie  oltttf  amfaitMa  w  t« 
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please,  ts  it  shows  how  certainly  the  end  is  miss- 
ed b^  absurd  and  injudicious  endeavours  at  dis- 
tinction. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sia, 


I  AM  a  younff  gentleman  at  my  own  disposal, 
with  a  considerable  estate ;  and  having  passed 
through  the  common  forms  of  education,  spent 
some  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  myself 
distinguished  since  my  return  in  the  poutest 
company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
which  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  hie  lineage.  I  with- 
Mood  for  some  time  the  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  at  last  was 
persuaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an  heiress,  whose  land 
ues  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose  birth  and 
beauty  are  without  objection.  Our  friends  de- 
elared  that  we  were  boin  for  each  other :  all  those 
on  both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  nindeiing 
our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were 
conspiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  one  another.  I 
was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  having  happened  to  pick 
op  an  opinion,  which  to  many  <u  my  relations 
seemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  misht  be  un- 
happy with  a  large  estate,  determined  to  obtain 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  pro- 
tract the  courtthip  was  by  no  means  difficult,  for 
Anthea  had  a  wonderful  ncility  of  evading  quea- 
lions  wnich  I  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring 
approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to 
press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  civili- 
ties without  any  ardent  professions  of  love,  or 
formal  offers  of  settlements.  I  often  attended 
her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom, 
that  very  little  insight  can  be  gained  into  the 
private  character,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet 
Me  to  inform  myself  of  her  humour  and  incli- 
nations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make 
one  of  a  small  party,  and  s|>end  a  day  in  viewing 
ft  seat  and  garoens  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  hav- 
ing, upon  her  compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the 
eompany,  I  brougnt,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself  tiU  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  oi  taking  the  lady's  opinion,  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended.  Anthea  came  down, 
but  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  starts 
ed  back  with  great  appearance  of  terror,  and 
lold  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shocking 
colour  of  the  Uning  had  so  much  the  air  of  the 
mourning-coach  in  which  she  followed  her  aunt's 
feneral  three  years  before,  that  she  should  never 
have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with 
fheu  mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  VSe  coach, 
and  got  another  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  en- 
Uftei,  the  coachman  b^an  to  drive,  and  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  what 
we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination 
of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  all 
oar  atteotioo  upon  her,  which  she  took  care  to 
katp  «p  bj  rBMwiiiglMr  oataiei^  at  evny  €oiw 


ner  where  we  had  occasion  to  torn ;  at  mterrals 
she  entertained  us  with  fretful  complaints  of  the 
uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  call 
several  times  on  the  coachman  to  take  care  and 
drive  without  Jolting.  The  poor  fellow  endea* 
voured  to  please  us,  and  therefore  moved  ver} 
slowlv,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this  pace  would 
only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stones,  and  desired 
that  I  would  order  him  to  make  more  speed. 
Ue  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again, 
and  Anthea  very  complaisantly  told  us  how 
much  she  repented  that  she  made  one  of  our 
company. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  rpad,  and  be- 
gan to  think  our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  Anthea  saw  a  brook  before  us,  which 
she  could  not  venture  to  pass.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  alight,  that  we  mi^t  walk  over 
the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it 
so  narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  was  content,  afler  long  consultation, 
to  call  the  coach  back,  and  with  innumerable 
precautions,  terrors  and  lamentations,  crossed 
the  brook. 

It  was  necessary  after  this  delay  to  mend  our 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to 
the  coachman,  when  Anthea  informed  us,  Ihat 
it  was  common  for  the  axle  to  catch  fire  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  beffged  of  me  to  look  out  every 
minute,  lest  we  shouTd  all  be  consumed.  I  was 
forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  time 
the  most  solemn  decuirations  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  I  hoped  we  should  reach  the  place  with- 
out losing  our  lives  either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard, 
with  more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with 
new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If  the  ground  was 
hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were  sinking. 
If  we  went  fast  we  should  be  overturned;  if  slow- 
ly, we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length 
she  saw  something  which  she  called  a  cloud,  and 
began  to  consider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
fir^uently  thundered.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
capital  terror,  for  after  that  the  coach  was  Buffer- 
ed to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thmigfat  too 
dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  could 
get  into  a  bouse  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  converMtion  passed  in  dan- 
gers, and  cares,  and  feari^  and  consolationa,  and 
stories  of  ladies  dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to 
spend  all  the  ni^t  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  ri- 
vers, or  burnt  with  lightning;  and  no  sooner  had 
a  hairbreadth  escape  set  us  free  from  one  calami- 
ty, but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  in- 
tended to  regale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to 
Anthea  the  choice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes, 
which  the  place,  being  well  provided  for  enter- 
tainment, happened  to  afford.  She  made  some 
objection  to  every  thing  that  was  offered ;  one 
thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year^  another 
she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled 
at  Lady  Feedwell's  table,  another  she  was  sure 
they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  touch  without  French  sauce.  At 
last,  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  thei« 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  however 
procured  with  great  expedition,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  table,  she  found  that  her  fright  had 
taken  away  her  stomach,  which  indeed  she 
thought  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  befievo 
that  any  thmg  at  an  inn  ooaU  be  demtdj  got 
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Dnmer  was  now  over,  and  the  company  pro- 
posed, for  I  wae  now  past  the  condition  of  mak- 
ing overtures,  that  we  should  pursue  our  original 
design  of  visiting  the  gardens.  Anthea  decwred 
that  she  could  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
pected from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a 
little  ffravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water : 
that  ror  her  part  she  hated  walking  till  the  cool 
of  the  eveninqpr,  and  thought  it  very  likely  to  rain ; 
and  again  wished  that  she  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  then  reconciled  ourselves  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  began  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Anthena  told  us  that  since  we  came  to  see 
fardens,  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
We  all  arose,  and  walked  through  the  indosures 
for  some  time,  with  no  other  trouble  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across 
the  way,  which  iuithea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her,  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none ;  but  when 
we  were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea 
saw  some  sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his 
bell,  which  ahe  was  certain  was  not  hung  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor 
entreaties  shoiUd  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step 
farther;  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compa- 
ny, but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now 
£acovered  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
returning,  for  the  night  would  come  upon  us,  and 
t  thousand  misfortunes  mi^ht  happen  m  the  dark. 
The  horses  were  immediate^  harnessed,  and 
Anthea,  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her 
to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out  But  we 
hsd  now  a  new  scene  of  terror,  evei^  man  we 
saw  was  a  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  some- 
times to  drive  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we 
saw  behind  should  overtake  us ;  and  sometimes 
to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who  was 
pasang  before  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  ho- 
nest man,  by  begging  him  to  spare  her  life  as  he 
passed  by  the  coach,  and  drew  me  into  fiflieen 
quarrels  vnth  persons  who  increased  her  firight, 
by  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  could 
issist  us.  At  last  we  came  home,  and  she  told 
her  company  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she 
had  been  taking! 

I  suppose,  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  what 
deductions  may  be  made  from  tnis  narrative,  nor 
what  happiness  can  arise  firom  the  society  of  that 
woman  who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance, 
and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  consist  in  reusing 
ts  be,ple«sed. 

1  am.  Ice 


Na  35.]      Tuesday,  July  17,  1750. 
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WidMMt  coDirabial  Jttno*t  aid  they  w«d ; 
Kor  Hjmeo  oor  tbe  Graces  Mew  the  bed. 

■.LPHIItflTON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

So, 
Aiym  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 
of  tMjpronHse,  by  wfaidi  you  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  Mr  another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  ima- 
eas  yon  deiiroas  of  ooiacting  more  materials 
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than  your  own  experience  or  observation  ean 
supply;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candkUy  before 
you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  mto  the 
conjugal  state. 

I  was  about  eight  and  twenty  yean. old.  when 
having  tried  the  diversions  of  the  town  till  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary,  and  bein^  awakened  into  at- 
tention to  more  serious  business,  by  the  failure 
of  an  attorney,  to  whom  I  had  impUcitly  trusted 
the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whole 
life  aoording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
prudence.  ' 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  I  took  leave  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dismissed  me  with  num- 
berless jests  upon  my  new  system ;  having  first 
endeavoured' to  divert  me  from  a  design  so  little 
worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  intoeKrhich  many 
had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  after  having  distin- 
guished themselves  in  taverns  and  play-bouses, 
and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  eminence 
among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

When  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by 
a  neglect  not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,  1 
had  never  seen  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
found  every  thing  in  such  confusion,  tnat  being 
utteriy  witnout  practice  in  business,  I  had  great, 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the^iv 
plexities  of  my  ciroumsfances ;  they  however 
gave  way  to  diligent  application ;  ana  I  perce**- 
ed  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  my  own  ci> 
counts  would  very  much  overoauLnce  the  time 
which  they  couldreouire. 

I  had  now  visitea  my  tenants,  surveyed  my 
land,  and  repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some 
years,  had  been  running  to  decay.  These  proofs 
of  pecuniary  wisdom  began  to  recommend  me  as 
a  sober,  judicious,  thrivmg  gentleman,  to  aU  mv 
graver  neighboura  of  the  country,  who  never  fail- 
ed to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
ThrifUess  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who 
had  estates  in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  visited  now  and  then  in  a  frouc,  to 
take  up  their  rents  beforehand,  debauch  a  milk- 
nmid,  make  a  feart  for  the  village,  and  tell  sto- 
ries of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post 
back  to  town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  hot 
a  short  perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.  I 
rose  every  da;^  in  reputation,  by  the  decency  of 
my  conversation  and  the  regularity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  was  mentioned  wim  a  great  regard  at 
the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  oe  put  in  com 
mission  for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the 
daily  necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  con- 
tracts, letting  leases,  and  superintending  repairs, 
I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my  life,  and  there- 
fore had  not  many  tbou^ts  of  marriage:  but,  in 
a  little  while  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  established  ena- 
bled me  to  despatch  my  accounts  with  great  fa- 
cility. I  had,  therefore,  now  upon  mj  himds,  the 
task  of  finding  means  to  spend  my  tune,  without 
falling  back  into  the  poor  amusements  which  I 
had  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  b^  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
that  they  were  mdeeo  the  only  pleasnres  m 
which  I  could  pcomise  myself  any  partaker* 
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The  inoonTenieoee  of  tiiis  akimtion  iMturaUy 
diapoted  me  to  wish  fiir  a  compankNi,  tod  Um 
known  value  of  my  estate,  with  ray  reputatioa 
for  fragality  and  prudence,  easily  guned  me  ad- 
Hussion  into  every  familv ;  for  I  soon  found  that 
no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  virtue,  nor 
any  testimonial  necessary,  but  of  my  freedom 
from  incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  they 
termed  the  mam  ehttnet,  I  saw,  not  without  in- 
dignation, the  eagerness  with  which  the  daugh- 
ters, wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ;  nor 
eould  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  difierent 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to 
play  their  airs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some 
seeming  chance,  specimens  of  their  music,  their 
work,  or  their  housewifory.  No  sooner  was  I 
placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was  called 
upon  to  pay  me  some  dviu^  or  other ;  nor  could 
1  find  mean^f  escaping,  irom  either  father  or 
mother,  some  account  <M  their  daughter's  excel- 
lences, with  a  declaration  that  they  were  now 
leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  business  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
disposed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pleased 
to  compliment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  plea- 
sure or  their  age,  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a 
relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care  of  the  house,  and 
so  much  her  papa*s  favourite  for  her  cheerfulness 
and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the  last  reluctance 
that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  mifi;ht  oflen 
visit,  they  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own 
gratification,  as  to  refuse  her;  and  their  tender- 
ness should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  ^enever 
a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from 
any  preference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich, 
I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  young  persons 
eonderoned  to  be  set  to  auction,  and  made  cheap 
by  iniudieious  commendations;  for  how  could 
they  know  themselves  ofiered  and  rejected  a 
hundred  times,  without  some  loss  of  that  soft 
elevation,  and  maiden  dignity,  so  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  female  exeeUenoe? 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the 
stratagems  practised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the 
allurements  tried  upon  my  heart,  which,  if  you 
have,  in  any  part  of  your  Hfe,  been  acquainted 
with  rural  politics  you  will  easily  conceive.  Their 
arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think  nothing 
worth  their  care  but  money,  and  supponng  its 
influence  the  same  upon  aU  the  world,  seldom 
endeavour  to  deceive  by  any  other  means  than 
Odse  computations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  loudly 
commended  for  my  discretion,  1  began  to  set 
•ome  value  upon  my  character,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  lose  my  cremt  by  marmng  for  love.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inquired  after 
l^r  wit,  delicacy,  or  beauty. 

This  determination  led  me  to  Mitissa,  the 
daughter  of  Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at 
least  without  deformity,  and  whoae  manners 
were  free  from  reproacfi,  as  she  had  been  bred 
op  at  a  distance  from  aU  oommon  temptations. 
To  Mitissa  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her 
parents  to  pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her 
agam  to  her  mther,  whose  directioQ  she  was  re- 
•Mved  lo  follow.  The  auestkm  theti  was,  only, 
%Hiat  should  be  settled?  The  oM  geotlaiiian 
made  an  emtmyss  dMMUM,  wfCK.  WMBh  I  icn^ 


•d  to  comply.    Mitissa  was  ordered  to  exert  her 

r^wer;  she  told  me,  that  if  I  could  refuse  her  papa 
had  no  love  for  her;  that  ahe  was  an  unhappy 
creature,  and  that  I  was  a  perfidious  man :  then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits.  All  this, 
as  I  was  no  passionate  lover,  had  little  effecL 
She  next  refused  to  see  me,  and  because  I  thought 
mjTself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  they 
had  once  hopes  of  starving  me  into  measures ; 
but,  finding  me  inflexible,  the  father  complied 
with  my  proposal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the 
more  for  being  so  ^|ood  at  a  bargain. 

I  was  now  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  ex- 
perience the  happiness  of  a  match  made  without 
passion.  Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
equally  prudent  with  myself^  and  had  taken  a 
husband  oply  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 
have  a  chariot  at  her  own  calL  She  brought  with 
her  an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  mother, 
who  taught  her  all  the  arts  of  domestic  managi> 
ment,  and  was,  on  every  occasion,  her  chief  agenl 
and  directress.  They  soon  invented  one  reason 
or  other  to  quarrel  with  all  my  servants,  and 
either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  oi 
treated  them  so  ill  that  they  left  me  of  themselves, 
and  always  supplied  their  places  with  some 
brought  from  m^  wife's  relations.  Thus  they  es- 
tabhdied  a  family,  over  which  I  had  no  authori- 
ty, and  which  was  in  a  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  me;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  as 
having  a  separate  interest,  and  thought  nothing 
her  own,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  my  know- 
ledge. For  this  reason  she  brought  me  ulse  ac» 
counts  of  the  expenses  of  the  house,  joined  with 
my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  by 
means  of  a  stewaro  of  her  own,  took  rewards  for 
soliciting  abatements  of  the  rent.  Her  great 
hope  is  to  outlive  me,  that  she  may  enjoy  what 
she  has  thus  accumulated,  and  therefore  she  is 
alwa3rs  contrivinff  some  improveroentB  of  her 
jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in- 
jimction  to  hinder  me  from  feUins  timber  upon  it 
for  repairs.  Her  father  and  mother  asnst  her  in 
her  projects,  and  are  frec|uently  hintinff  that  she 
n  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me  with  the  presents 
that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  husbands. 

Such,  Sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  yeans 
till  at  last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  ana  hav- 
ing one  day  invited  her  father  to  my  house,  I  laid 
the  state  of  my  affairs  before  him,  detected  my 
wife  in  several  of  her  frauds,  turned  out  her  stew^ 
ard,  char|;ed  a  constable  with  her  maid,  took  my 
business  m  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  set* 
tied  allowance,  and  now  write  this  account  to 
warn  others  agamst  marrying  those  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  esteenu 

I  am,  iic 
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Nor  ft«r  u  ambarii  nor  mapect  m  foe.  pore 

TasEB  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  has 
allured  more  readers,  or  excited  more  writais, 
than  the  pastoral    It  is  generally  pleaaiag,  be- 
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of  leeiiOT  fiunifiar  to  slmcist  vnrj  imaflbntMii, 
and  of  which  all  can  equally  judge  wheuier  thej 
aie  well  described  ItezhilNtaaufe,towhicfawe 
have  been  always  aecustomed  to  aaaociate  peace, 
and  leisure,  and  tnaoeence:  and  tbeiefore  we 
readily  set  open  the  heart  for  the  admission  of 
its  images^  which  contribute  to  drive  away  cares 
and  peitorfoations,  snd  sufier  ourselves,  without 
leastanoe,  to  be  transported  to  elysian  regions, 
where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and 
plenty,  and  contentment ;  where  every  gale  whis- 
pers pleasure,  and  every  shade  promisee  repose. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  sOme,  who  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  hiiow,  that  pastoral  is 
the  most  ancient  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is 
probable  that  poetry  is  neaiiy  of  the  same  anti* 
auity  with  ratiooal  nature,  and  sun^  the  life  of 
the  nnt  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasona> 
My  conjecture,  that  as  tneir  ideas  would  neces- 
■uily  bie  borrowed  from  those  objects  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  their  composures  being  illed 
chiefly  with  such  thou|||hts  on  the  visible  creation 
as  must  occur  to  the  fist  observeri^  were  pastor- 
al hymns,  like  those  which  Milton  introduces  the 
origHiai  pair  sinking,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to 
thepraine  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was 
the  first  employment  of  the  human  iinagination, 
It  is  generaUy  the  firat  literary  amusement  of  our 
mimu.  We  have  seen  fields,  and  meadows,  and 
groves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened  upon 
fife ;  and  are  oleased  with  birds,  and  orooks,  and 
breeMS,  mucn  eailier  than  we  ^ngi^fB  among  the 
actioos  and  passions  of  mankind.  We  are  there- 
ibre  deiig^ited  with  niml  pictures,  because  we 
know  the  original  at  an  age  when  our  curiosity 
can  be  very  uttle  awakened  by  descriptions  of 
courts  which  we  never  beheld,  or  representations 
of  passions  which  we  never  felt 

The  satisfaction  received  from  this  kind  of  writ^ 
lag  not  only  begins  early,  but  lasts  long;  we  do 
not,  as  we  advance  into  the  intellectual  worid, 
duow  it  away  among  other  childish  amusements 
and  pastimes,  but  willingly  return  to  it  in  any 
hour  of  indolence  and  refaxation.  The  images 
of  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  ezdt- 
'  V  delight,  because  the  works  of  nature,  from 
imich  tney  are  drawn,  have  always  the  same  or- 
der and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  themselves 
upon  oor  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvious  to  the 
Boot  careless  regard,  and  more  than  adequate  to 
the  stioogeot  reason,  and  severest  oontemplatton. 
Our  inclination  to  stillness  and  tranouillity  is  sel- 
dom modi  lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the 
busy  and  tiunultuary  part  of  the  worid.  In  child- 
hood we  torn  our  thoughts  to  the  country,  as  to 
the  region  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age 
SB  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  glsflness,  which  every  man  feels 
00  reviewing  thMO  places,  or  recollecting  those 
oecorrencea,  that  contributed  to  his  youthful  en- 
ioyments,  and  bring  him  back  to  tne  prime  of 
ne,  when  the  worid  was  gay  with  the  bloom  of 
novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side,  and 
hope  ^Murkled  before  him.     » 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  in- 
rited  tmmben  wUhtrnt  number  to  try  their  skill  in 
putoral  pofibrroances  in  which  they  have  gene- 
nly  succeeded  after  the  manner  of  other  imita* 
Ins,  transmitting  the  same  images  in  the  same 
embination  firom  one  to  ano&er,  till  he  that 
■Mds  the  title  of  •  poomi  may  gusw  at  the  whole 


series  of  the  oemposition ;  nor  will  a  man,  after 
the  perusal  of  thousands  of  these  performances, 
find  nis  knowledge  enlarged  with  a  singly  view  of 
natuM  not  produced  bdbre,or  his  imagination 
amused  with  any  new  application  of  those  views 
to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow:  for 
though  nature  itself^  philosophically  considered, 
be  iiMKhaustible,  yet  its  ^neral  eflfects  on  the  eyO 
and  on  the  ear  are  uniform,  and  incapable  of 
much  variety  of  description.  Poetry  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  by  which 
one  species  difiers  from  another,  without  depart- 
ingfrom  that  simplicity  of  grandeur  which  fills  the 
imagination ;  nor  dissect  the  latent  qualities  of 
things,  without  losing  ite  general  power  of  grati- 
fring  every  mind  by  recalling  its  conceptions. 
However,  ss  each  age  makes  some  discoveries^ 
and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  generally 
known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  in- 
troduced, and  by  little  and  little  become  common, 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  smaM 
augmentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  century  a 
scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjecto  have  been  often,  like 
others,  taken  into  tne  hands  of  ihwB  that  wero 
not  qualified  to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  the 
fece  of  nature  was  so  little  known,  that  they  have 
drawn  it  only  after  their  own  invagination,  and 
changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  por- 
tiaite  might  appear  something  more  than  servile 
conies  from  their  predeoestors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  oc 
casionson  which  they  can  be  property  produced, 
are  few  and  general.  The  state  of  a  man  con 
fined  to  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  the 
country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so 
few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities, 
terrors,  and  surprises,  in  more  complicated  tran»> 
actions,  that  he  can  be  shown  but  seldom  in  sudi 
circu  mstances  as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition 
is  without  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but 
that  he  is  richer  than  himself;  nor  any  disas- 
ters to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  bad 
harvest 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  ne%i 
source  of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove 
the  scene  from  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and  derive  his  senti- 
ments from  the  piscatory  life ;  for  which  he  has 
been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the 
sea  is  an  object  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  pro* 
per  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  lay  the  passions 
asleep.  Against  this  objection  he  might  be  do- 
fended  by  the  established  maxim,  that  the  poet 
has  a  right  to  select  his  images,  and  is  no  more 
obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land 
under  an  inundation:  but  may  display  all  the 
pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers,  or  the  water, 
as  he  may  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech, 
without  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild 
beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  pisca- 
tory eclogue,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  sea,  though  in  hot  countries  it  is  conndered 
by  those  who  live,  like  Sannazarius,  upon  the 
coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  has 
notwithstanding,  much  less  variety  than  the  land, 
and  therefore  fnil  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  de- 
scriptive writer.  When  he  has  once  shown  the 
son  linng  or  oettuig  upon  it,  curled  its  wateie 
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whb  the  venuil  breexe,  rolled  the  waves  in  gende 
•Qcceeeion  to  the  shore,  and  enumerated  the  fish 
sporting  in  the  shallows,  he  has  nothing  remain- 
ing but  what  is  common  to  ail  other  poetry,  the 
complaint  of  a  nvmph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the 
indignation  of  a  hsher  that  his  oysters  are  refused, 
and  M3rcon's  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritinie 
pleasures,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
must  always  live.  To  ul  the  iiuand  inhabitants 
of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  im- 
mense diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is 
fre(|uently  lost  Thcv  have  therefore  no  oppor- 
tumty  of  tracing  in  their  own  thoughts  the  de- 
scriptions of  wmding  shores  and  calm  bays,  nor 
can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  they  are  mention- 
ed, with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or 
the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

This  defect  Sannazarius  was  hindered  from 
perceiving  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to 
readers  generally  acquainted  with  the  wonu  of 
nature ;  but  if  he  had  made  his  attempt  in  any 
Yulgar  tongue,  he  would  soon  have  disAovered 
how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
loved,  which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve 
the  pastorals  of  antimiity,  by  %nj  great  additions 
or  diversificati<fns.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed 
difier  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  English  from  an 
Italian  summer,  and,  ui  some  respects,  as  mo- 
dem from  aucleut  life ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to 
do  mther  with  the  passions  of  men,  which  are 
uniform,  than  their  customs,  which  are  changea^ 
hie,  die  varieties,  which  time  or  place  can  fur- 
nish, will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  Uttie  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rusdc  muse. 


No.  S7.]     TuBSDAT,  July  24,  1750. 
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Such  itrdiM  I  linf  «•  once  Amphion  plaj^d 
Whes  liat*Biiif  flocks  the  powerfal  call  obey'dL 

BLPBiMTOII. 

Iw  wriung  or  jud||png  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither 
the  authors  nor  cntics  of  latter  dmes  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  originals  left  us  by 
anUquity,  but  have  entangled  themselves  with 
unnecessary  difficuldes,  by  advancing  principles, 
which  having  no  foundaUon  in  the  nature  <^ 
things  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  na- 
ture IS  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessarv  to  inquire  afler  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the 
pastorals  of  Virflril,  from  whose  opuiion  it  will  not 
appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that 
every  advantage  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  con- 
curred to  complete  his  prodocdons ;  that  he  was 
bom  with  flreat  accuracv  and  seventy  of  judg- 
ment, enlightened  with  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
the  bri^test  ages,  and  embellished  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Roman  court;  that  he  employed  his 
powan  ndMr  in  improving^  than  invaatiii^  and 


thersjfore  must  have  endeavoured  to  recompense 
the  want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that  taking 
Theocritus  for  his  origmal,  he  found  pastoral  &r 
advanced  towards  perfecdon,  and  that  having  so 
great  a  rival,  he  must  have  proceeded  with  ui^ 
common  candon. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil,  for  the  true 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  m 
wkkh  any  tieUon  or  paooion  u  repreotnied  tifiio  ef- 
fteU  upon  m  eountr$  lift.  Whatsoever  therefore 
may,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
happen  in  the  country,  may  afibrd  a  subject  for 
a  pastoral  poet 

-  in  this  definidon,  it  will  immediately  occur  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  wridngs  of  the  roc^ 
dem  critics,  that  there  is  no  mendon  of  the  golden 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discover  why  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  rural 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  writer  has  consistendy  preserved  the  Arca- 
dian manners  and  sentiments.  The  only  reason, 
that  I  have  read,  on  which  this  rule  has  been 
founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  mo- 
dem life,  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds  shouM 
be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate 
sendments ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exalt 
his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  in  which  the  cars 
of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into 
their  hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  io 
general,  as  a  representadon  of  rural  nature,  and 
consequendy  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to  whom  the 
country  afibrds  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narradve  of  men  actual* 
ly  tending  sheep^  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  offices ;  from  whence  they  very 
readily  concluded,  since  characters  must  neces- 
sarily be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentiments 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sen 
timents. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errors,  a  thoa  • 
sand  precepts  have  been  given,  whieh  have  only 
contnbutea  to  perplex  and  confound.  Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginary  man 
ners  of  the  golden  age  should  be  universaUy  pre 
served,  and  nave  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lihes 
and  roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  which 
are  heard  the  gende  whispers  of  chaste  fondness, 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impadence. 
In  pastoral,  as  in  other  wridngs,  chasdty  of  seo- 
dment  ought  doubdess  to  be  observed,  and  poii* 
ty  of  manners  to  be  represent^ ;  not  because  the 
poet  is  confined  to  the  ima^  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice, 
he  ought  always  to  consult  Che  interest  of  virtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their 
general  plan ;  for  they  tell  us,  that,  to  support 
the  character  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  proper  that 
all  refinement  should  be  avoideid,  ana  that  some 
slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  interspers- 
ed. Thus  the  shepherd  in  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  forgot  the  name  of  Anaximander,  and  in 
Pope  the  term  Zodiac  is  too  hard  for  a  ntstie  ap> 
prehension.  But  if  we  place  our  sh^iberds  hi 
their  primitive  condidon,  we  may  give  them 
hnminf  amoag  their  other  qnalifyationn ;  and  if 
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we  lofier  them  to  aQude  tt  all  to  things  of  later 
exiftence,  which,  perfaapc,  cannot  with  any  great 
proprie^  be  allowed,  there  Can  be  no  danger  of 
malunff  them  apeak  with  too  much  accuracy, 
since  uey  conversed  with  dirinities,  and  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  havinc  the  mean  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  oon- 
ceive  it  necessary  to  degrade  the  language  of  pas- 
toiml  by  obsolete  terms  and  rustic  words,  which 
tbey  very  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting 
that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled  dia- 
lect, which  no  human  bang  ever  could  have  spo- 
ken, that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  speech  as 
the  sentiments  of  their  personages,  and  that  none 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  the^  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  greater  than  that  of  joimng  elegance  of 
thought  with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  be- 
gins one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  oarbarity; 

Diffoa  Davis,  I  bid  her  food  d«y ; 
OrTl>if foa  lier  is,  or  I munay. 

Dig.    Her  wm  her  while  it  wna  daylight, 
B«C  now  hor  ia  •  bkmC  wretched  wifhL 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject 
on  which  speakers  like  these  exercise  their  elo- 
quence 7  Will  he  not  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
when  he  finds  them  met  together  to  condemn 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  7  Surely, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theolo- 
gy, he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  na^ 
live  language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  be- 
cause persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country. 
It  excludes  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acters necessary  to  be  introduced,  any  elevation 
or  delicacT  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas  only  are  im- 
proper, which  not  owinff  their  original  to  rural 
objects,  are  not  pastoraL  Such  is  the  exclama- 
tion  in  Virgil, 

Jhme  »eio  fmU  tit  Amar^  dmru  in  ettutibua  iUmm 
Immmnu,  mmt  Rkodaptt  tmt  extremi  Oarttwumte»f 
Ifte  geturit  nMtrt  y»er— ,  nee  gmmguimiB,  edumU 

I  kaow  thee.  Lore,  is  deeerta  thou  wort  bred, 

And  at  the  duft  of  caVafe  timers  fed ; 

Alien  ofbirth,  usurper  m  the  plains. — dxtden. 

whidi  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried 
to  still  greater  impropriety : 

I  kaow  thee.  Love,  wild  as  the  rafing  main 
More  fierca  than  tigers  on  the  Libyan  plain 
Thoa  wart  firom  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn ; 
Begot  In  taaspests,  and  in  thui^rs  bom! 

Sentiments  like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground 
hi  natore,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem; 
but  in  pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  cen- 
Kire,  because  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  com- 
mon life,  which  in  tra^c  or  heroic  writings  often 
reconciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  daring  figures. 

PMoral  being  the  repreuntaHon  of  an  action  or 
patafan,  kg  Ua  .^ects  upon  a  C4funtry  Itfe,  has  no- 
thing peculiar  but>its  confinement  to  rural  ima- 
my,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral. 
This  is  its  true  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
kse  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of 
diction.  The  PoUio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  eleva- 
tbn,  is  a  composition  truly  bucolic,  though  re- 
jected by  the  critics;  for  aJl  the  images  are  either 
taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the  religion  of 
Iks  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  SilflBua  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable 


kind,  because  though  the  scene  lies  in  the  coun 
try,  the  song,  being  religious  and  historical,  had 
been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audience  or 
[ilace.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fic- 
tion ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  im- 
ply the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many 
subsequent  transactions,  and  mentions  Gallus, 
the  poet*8  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  po- 
em that  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it  be  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  coun- 
try life,  or  less  Lkelv  to  interest  those  who  have 
retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet,  than  the' 
more  busy  part  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  tiUe  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in 
which  the  speakers,  after  tne  slight  mention  of 
their  flocks,  fall  to  -complainta  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  corruptions  in  the  government,  or  to 
lamentations  of  the  death  of  some  illustrious  peiv* 
son,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  calleid  a 
shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his 
hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and  lilies 
wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
art  or  learning,  ffenius  or  study. 

It  is  part  otCTaudian's  character  of  his  rustic, 
that  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession 
of  consuls,  but  of  harvests.  Those  who  pass 
their  days  in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of 
business,  are  always  least  likely  to  hurry  theii 
imagination  with  public  afiairs. 

The  faciUty  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  the 
pastoral  style,  has  incited  many  writers,  from 
whom  more  judgment  miffht  have  been  expects 
ed,  to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  ioy  which  the  occa- 
sion required  into  the  mouto  of  Daphne  or  of 
Thyrsis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  mus't  naturally  be 
expected  to  make  way  to  another,  they  have 
written  with  an  utter  disregard  both  of  ufe  and 
nature,  and  filled  their  productions  with  mytho- 
lo^Heal  allusions,  with  incredible  fictions  and  with 
sentiments  which  neither  passion  nor  reason 
could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  reli- 
gion has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 
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Jwremm  fats^ats  wutUoeritMtem 
Dilifit,  tatas  emret  obaoUti 
Sorm^tu  tectit  etret  invidendm 

S^brimtamla, 

The  nu  within  the  golden  mean. 
Who  can  hb  boldest  wish  contain. 
Securely  views  the  niin'd  cell, 
Vhiere  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwdl , 
And  in  himself  serenely  great. 


■oa 


Declines  an  envied  roon  of  state. 


PSAifcia 


Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagina 
tion  have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral 
state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  hap 
piness,  as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ; 
that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necessary,  even  to 
him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass  through 
the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  tluit 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  security,  on  eithei 
side  of  which  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bu 
theprecipices  of  ruin.  ^ 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindian, 
liirpov  ifi9T0¥t  nudiocrUyis  hut,  has  been  long  con- 
sidered as  a  universalprinciple,  extended  through 
\he  whole  compass  ot  life  and  nature.  The  ex- 
penence  of  eveiy  age  seems  to  have  given  it  new 
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oonfiramtioii,  and  to  riiow  that  iiothiii|f,  how- 
ever specious  or  allurmg,  is  pursued  with  pro- 
priety, or  eujoyed  with  safety,  beyond  certain 
limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be 
considered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all 
terrestrial  advanta^^ea,  are  found,  when  they  ex- 
coed  the  middle  pomt,  to  draw  the  possessor  into 
many  calamities,  ^sily  avoided  by  others  that 
have  been  less  bountimily  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by 
having  been  too  willing  to  s^  their  beauty  to 
•how ;  and  others,  thoii^  not  with  equal  ffuilt 
or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharn  remorse,  lan- 

Eiishing  in  decay,  neglect,  ana  obscuiity,  for 
iving  rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too  high  a 
price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be 
thought  to  deserve  much  re^rd,  very  few  sighs 
would  be  vented  for  eminent  and  superlative  ele- 
pance  of  form ;  **  for  beautiful  women,**  says  he, 
^are  seldom  of  any  great  accomplishments,  be- 
cause they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happv  constitution  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  enjo3rment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet 
a  greater  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thing  illusCiious  or  distinguished ;  yet  tven  these, 
if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  consequences, 
are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They 
that  frequent  the  chambers  of  the  sick  will  gene- 
rallv  find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn 
maladies,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the 
force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed  to  negligence 
and  irregularity ;  andthatsuperfluitvofstr^igth, 
which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  eflect 
than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and 
anguish. 

These  j^ifts  of  nature  are,  however,  always 
blessings  m  themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  lo  him  that  gives  them;  since 
they  are,  in  their  regular  and  legitimate  effects, 
productive  of  happmess,  and  prove  pernicious 
only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  nei^igence. 
And  as  there  is  little  aanger  of  pursuing  them 
with  too  much  ardour  or  anxiety,  because  no 
•kill  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the 
uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our  lives  is 
mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  reprefts  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the 
want  of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  those  who 
do  not  enough  suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor  con- 
sider how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of  not  pos- 
sessing great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them 
anghL 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to 
others,  there  is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of 
our  endeavours  as  riches,  nor  any  thing  more 
eagerly  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty  is  an  evil 
always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  ever^  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it  Some  de- 
gree of  nches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
be  exerai^  from  the  gripe  of  necessity :  wtien  this 
purpose  ia  once  attained,  we  natnrally  wish  for 
more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regarded  with  so 
much  horror,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  OB ;  as  ne  tfaiat  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the 


parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may  take  away  wk 
possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  in- 
dulged, Cleobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to 
extend  his  mediocrity.  But  it  almost  always 
happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich  changes 
his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wante  by  some 
new  measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him,  bends  his  endeavoura  to  overtske 
those  whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetites  increases  their  demands ; 
a  thousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importu- 
nate to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  ambitioD  open 
prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow  wider,  as 
they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounds ; 
an  eagerness  for  increase  of  possesaionB  deluges 
the  s<Hil,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulfii  of  insatiauli- 
ty ;  only  because  we  do  not  sijfiSciently  consider, 
that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all 
real  danger  of  ite  invasion  easily  preeluded ;  that 
the  claims  of  vanity,  being  without  limits,  must 
be  denied  at  last :  and  that  the  pain  of  repressing 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  ooinpliance. 

Whosover  shall  look  heedfuUv  upon  those  wh» 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  Oiink  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  qniet, 
and  much  less  his  virtue  to  obtain  iL  For  all  that 
great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  modemta 
RMtune,  is  more  room  tor  the  freaks  of  caprice, 
and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  m 

Siicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  cir- 
e  of  voluptuousness. 

There  is  one  reason  seldom  remarked,  which 
makes  riches  less  desirable.  Too  nroch  wealtb^ 
is  very  frequently  the  occasion  of  poverty.  H« 
whom  the  wantonness  of  abundance  hsis  0000 
softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglect  of  his  ai&irs, 
and  he  that  thmks  he  can  a^rd  to  be  negligent, 
is  not  far  from  being  poor.  He  will  soon  l^  in- 
volved in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperience  will 
render  unsurmountable ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  should  be  mora 
distressed,  and  will  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortunes  in 
decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  bunit  op  by  • 
long  continuance  of  drought,  Hamet  ana  Ras- 
chid,  two  neighbouring  shepherds,  faint  with 
thirst,  stood  at  the  common  bomidary  of  their 
grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  panting 
round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  sudden  the  air  was  becalmed, 
the  birds  ceased  to  chirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleaL 
They  turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and  saw  a 
being  of  mighty  suture  advancing  throngh  the 
valley,  whom  niey  knew  upon  his  nearer  a]^ 
preach  to  be  the  Genius  of  Distribution.  In  one 
band  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the- 
other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  Tm  sbepheitls 
stood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  oefore 
him ;  but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voiee  gentia 
as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among 
the  spices  of  Salnea ;  **Flj  not  horn  yonrbene- 
factor,  children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  to  oflhr 
you  gtfts,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  mak^^ 
vain.  Ton  here  pray  for  water,  and  water  F 
win  bestow ;  let  me  know  with  how  much  rem. 
will  be  satisfied:  speak  not  rashly;  oon«aer, 
that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  ei- 
—  kBokaadaiigetoai  thaaeeiicity.    Wkea 
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yon  remember  the  pain  of  tfaint,  do  not  forget 
the  danger  of  sufibcation.  Now,  Hamet,>teU  me 
jour  reaoeet." 

**  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  Hamet, 
**  let  thine  eye  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat 
a  httle  broolc^  which  in  summer  shall  never  be 
d^,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." — "  It  is  grant- 
m,^  replies  the  Genins;  and  immediately  he 
opened  the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  u>un- 
tain  bubbling  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its 
rills  over  the  meadows:  the  flowers  renewed 
their  fraerance,  the  trees  spread  a  greener  foli- 
age, and  the  flocks  and  nerds  quenched  their 
UursL 

Then  turning  to  Raschid,  the  Genius  invited 
him  likewise  to  ofler  his  petition.  **I  request," 
lays  Raschid,  "  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges 
throuffh  my  grounds,  with  all  his  waters,  and  all 
their  inhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his  neart,  that  he  had  not  made 
the  same  petition  before  him ;  when  the  Genius 
spoke,  "  Rash  man,  be  not  so  insatiable !  remem- 
ber, to  thee  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canst  not 
use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
wants  of  Hamet  7"  Raschid  repeated  his  desire, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean  appearance 
that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  re- 
tired towards  the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds 
stood  waiting  the  event  As  iRaschid  was  look- 
iag  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sud- 
den was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found 
by  the  mighty  stream  that  the  mounds  of  the 
Ganges  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward 
into  me  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plantations  were 
torn  up^  his  flocks  overwhelmea,  he  was  swept 
away  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 


Ko.  39.]       TvBSDAT,  July  31,  1750. 

t^Ma—-mmUi  k€m«  mfim  wmrito. — avsok  ivt. 
Uableta'd,  acm  dmw'd  to  wed  with  miMrj. 

The  eondition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  fre- 
quoitly  the  subject  of  compassion  to  medical 
writers,  because  their  constitution  of  body  is  such, 
tlttt  every  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseas- 
es; they  are  placed,  according  to  the  proverb, 
between  Sc3rna  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other 
choioe  than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and 
whether  ^ey  embrace  marriage,  or  determine 
upon  a  single  life,  are  exposed,  in  consequence 
or  their  choice,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  great  a  degree  of 
Batural  infeficity  mi^t  not  be  mereased  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  miseries :  and  that  beings, 
whose  beanty  we  cannot  behola  without  admira^ 
tioB,  and  wfaostf  delicacy^  we  cannot  contemplate 
wi^ont  tenderness,  might  t>e  sufl^red  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.    But,  however 
k  has  haroened,  the  custom  of  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
ifaiiist  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
bad  tiiems^es  an  equal  share  in  its  establisli- 
meBt;  and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance, 
tad  by  eonaequence  of  great  autm>rity,  seem  to 
btfe  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
eeodBtioB  they  shall  pass  their  " 


If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  continue 
in  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  they 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  conversa^ 
tion  any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessing  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  see 
with  what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heed- 
less females  rush  into  slavery,  or  with  what  ab- 
surd vanity  the  married  ladies  boast  the  change 
of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  heroines, 
who  endeavour  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of 
their  sex  ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  like 
barren  countries  they  are  free,  only  because  they 
were  never  thought  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a 
conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sincerity  is  not 
always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their  con  • 
tempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally 
appear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  c^use 
of  uneasiness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last 
been  persuaded  by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try 
the  lire  which  they  had  so  long  contemned,  and 

f>ut  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they 
east  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience 
which  the  ladies  discover  in  a  vir^n  state,  I  shall 
perhaps  take  some  other  occasion  to  examine. 
That  It  is  not  to  be  envied  for  its  happiness,  ap- 
pears from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is  avoid- 
ed ;  from  the  opinion  universally  prevalent  among 
the  sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but 
because  she  is  not  invited  to  forsake  it;  from  the 
disposition  always  shown  to  treat  old  maids  as 
the  yefy^e  of  the  wqyld ;  and  from  the  willing- 
ness with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  hj 
those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to 
judge  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

X  et  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it 
is  much  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rcjectmg  than 
embracing.  Marriage,  though  a  certain  security 
finom  the  reproach  and  sotitude  of  antiquated  vir- 
ginity, has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  many 
disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from  the 
pleasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  af- 
ford, if  pleasures  and  pams  were  honestly  snared, 
and  mutual  confidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  suflfer 
under  conju^  vexations,  are  to  be  considered 
with  great  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  often^ 
not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  aflection,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  resistless 
when  urged  by  those  whom  tney  have  been  al- 
ways accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey ;  and  it 
very  seldom  appears  that  those  who  are  thus  de- 
spotic in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  pay  any 
regard  to  their  domestic  and  personal  felicity,  or 
think  it  so  much  to  be  inquireo  whether  they  wiU 
be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime, 
which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be 
numbered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently 
commit,  that  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  hap- 
piness are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed 
their  lives  with  no  other  wish  than  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  ana 
imagine  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently 
considered,  when  they  have  secured  her  a  larg« 
jointure,  and  given  her  reasonable  ezpectatioiw 
of  living  in  me  midst  of  those  pleasures  with 
vwhich  she  had  seen  her  father  and  moUier  so- 
lacing their  age. 
\    Tvere  n  an  economical  otwcw  receivea  aneog 
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the  pmlenti*!  part  or  the  woild,  which  idTwet  mt  lut  cmMOled  In  muij  Cotrliu,  the  jotmger 
fathen  lo  marry  Uuir  dt^Utrt,  (til  IHa/  iltcuU  brother  oT  ■  duke,  ■  num  without  elenace  of 
marry  Henurlvet ;  bf  which  1  auppose  it  ii  ibv    mien,  beauty  or  penon,  or  force  of  ucdenlu 


plied,  that  women  led  to  their  own  conduct  ge-  ing;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  a 

nerall;  unite  themaelvee  with  auch  partners  ai  waja  forbear  all uti ana  lo  bet  birth,  and  hint*  bow 

can  contribute  very  little  to  their  felicity.     Who  cheaply  the  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  lo 

wa*  the  author  oT  this  maxim,  or  with  what  inlen-  illuatrioui  a  family.    Hi*  conduct  from  the  houi 

lion  it  wai  originalij'  uttered,  I  have  not  yeldia-  of  bia  marriage  haa  been  inauRetably  tyrannical, 

coTeied ;  but  inuoine,  that  however  aolenuily  h  uor  haa  be  any  other  regard  Lo  her  than  what 

may  be  Iniumitted,  or  however  implicitly  receiv-  ariaes  from  hie  deaira  that  her  appearance  may 

cd,  it  can  confer  no  authority  which  nature  baa  not  dii^race  him.     Upon  ihia  pruaf^  however, 

denied;  it  cannolUcenae  Tiuua  to  beun]uM,lert  he  alwayi  order*  that  she  abould  besa^drea*- 

Caia  ihould  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  right  to  im-  ed,  and  rptendidl^  attended;  and  ehe  ba^  amang 

priaon  foi  hfe,  leat  liberty  should  be  ill  employed,  alt  her  miHtiiicationa,  the  happiness  lo  take  plac* 

That  the  ladiea  have  aometime*  incurred  im-  of  her  elder  aiater. 
putalioiu  which  nugfal  naturally  produce  edicts 

not  much  in  their  favour,  must  be  confessed  b»  ' 
iheii  wannest  advocate* ;  and  I  have  indeed  set 

domabaerTed,th*twbenlhetendenie*aorvirtue  No.  40.]       SaTiraDaT,  AnoiTtT  *,  1J50. 
of  iheic  parenia  baa  preserved  them  from  forced 

maniage,  and  lefl  them  at  large  lo  choose  their  T^ZZ—i^fS^T^it'^iTlftl!.*— 

own^th,  in   Ihe  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have  '^2i^i^iZ!ll,L     ^^  ^^^  m 
iT  great  advantage  oftheii  libertyj  they 


tanrgr 


ly  take  the  opponnQitvofindepeDdence  Ngmy,  ftririfc.  wkj  dmiM  I  di^fcaw 

to  trifle  away  yo.«h  «.d  loae"  their  bfeTm  in  a  V^:::i:±'Z::^Jr,::fZ.':^.r^ 


n^ldBle  their  choice  ^  mobvea  bi-   It  baa  been  remaiked,  that  antboia  aiv  ^nau  M- 

■e  of  a  gill,  or  BMrceoaiy  a*  thoae  lA   IMU,  »  gtner^im  aey  tatOn  jmt  aul  ^  ttmmir, 

and  that  they  aeldom  nil  of  giving  proola  of  their 


hurry  of  diveraioni,  recurving  in 

Ek  to  leave  room  for  any  settled  reHectioii ; 
see  the  world  without  gaining  eiperience, 

a  miser.  and  that  they  aeldom  bil  of  givingproofaol 

Melanlhia  came  lo  town  upon  Ihe  death  of  iimacibility  upon  Ihe  eligbteMt  attack  of  critidaro, 

her  father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with  or  the  most  gentle  or  mideat  oflei  of  advice  and 

the  reputation  of  a  much  larser;  ahe  was  there-  inlbrmalion. 

fore  followed  and  caressed  by  many  men  of  Writer*  being  beat  acffuainted  with  one  ano- 
rank,  and  by  ■omeafuaderatandingj  but  having  iher,  have  repreaented  this  character  as  prevail 
an  insatiable  desire  of  pleaanre,  sl^  was  not  at  tug  among  men  of  hterature,  which  a  more  ex- 
leisure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  iheatrea,  tensive  view  of  the  wodd  would  have  shomi 
viaits,  aaaembliet,  and  maaquera^les,  to  attend  them  lo  be  diffused  through  all  human  nature,  lo 
sertoualy  to  anyproposat,  but  waa  atill  impatient  mirigle  itaelf  with  every  species  of  ambition  and 
ibr  a  new  flatterer,  and  ne^ected  marriage  aa  al-  desire  of  praiee,  and  lo  discover  its  eflecta  with 
wajs  in  her  power;  till  in  time  her  sdmvera  fell  greater orleas  restraint,  and nnder  disginaea iikh« 
-~'aj,  wearied  with  expense,  diaguated  at  her  or  leei  artful,  in  si!  places  and  all  cooditioDa. 
tj,  or  oShnded  by  her  inconstancy ;  she  heard  The  ouarreli  of  writer^  indeed,  are  moic  ob- 
concerta  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  waa  served,  because  they  npcenariiy  appeal  to  ihe 
mufe  ihan  once  Ibned  to  sit  still  al  an  asaembly  decision  of  the  pubhc.  Their  enmitieaBre  incil- 
'  for  want  of  a  partner.  In  this  distreaa  chance  ed  by  applauses  from  dieir  parties,  and  pratoag- 
threw  in  bar  way  PhilotryplmB,  a  man  vam,  giit-  ed  by  treacherous  eDcooragemenl  for  gsDoal 
taring,  aDddMHi^hUenasherBelf,  who  had  spent  diversion;  and  when  the  Contest  happens  to  lia* 
a  small  fortune  m  equipage  and  dress,  and  was  high  between  men  of  genhis  and  Kaming,  it* 
shiningin  the  last  suit  lor  which  hia  tailor  would  memory  is  continued  for  the  ssme  reason  aa  it* 


foUj,  .. 
ofconcertai 


:rediL     He  bad  been  long  endeavour-  vehemence  waa  at  fiiat  promoted,  becansa  it  gia 

!-_-  i: Lvagance  by  marriage,  and  lifies  the  malevolence  or  eurioaity  of  readers,  and 

■  court  to  Melanthia,  who,  relieve*  the  vicandea  of  life  with  amnaeiaenl  and 

InaensibilitT,  aawhim  at  a  tausfater.     The  peraonil  diaputes,  therefate,  sT 

overcome  by  hi*  perform-  nvtlt  in  wit  are  eomeliine*  Iraoamilted  to  poa- 

'hey  married;    but  a  man  terily,  when  the  gnidgea  and  heart.buniing*  of 


cannot  always  dance,  and  Pbilotrypbi  ^  ._   . 

Other  method  of  pteajang ;  however,  oa  neither  equal  bitterneaa,  and  productive  of  grealM  erOa, 

Wsa  in  any  great  degree  vicioua,  tbey  lived  Inge-  areeipooed  to  the  knowledge  of  thooe  only  wboB 

tbar  wilh  no  other  unhappineas  than  vacuity  of  Ibev  nearly  tBeO,  and  suSired  to  paa*  off  and 

mind,  and  that  taatelossness  of  lifa,  which  pro-  he  forgotten  among  common  and  ciaua]  transao- 

oeeds  from  a  aatietv  of  juvenile  pleasure*,  and  an  tiona 

utter  inabiUty  to  fill  Umr  place  by  nobler  employ-        The  resentment  which  the  ducovery  of  a  faiU 

inenta.     A*  Ihej  have  known  the  faabionable  or  folly  prodoces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportioB 

world  at  the  same  linM,  they  agree  in  their  no-  lo  our  [nide,  and  will  regularly  be  man  irriiMV 

tions  of  all  thoae  siibjeda  on  winch  they  ever  moo*  aa  pride  is  more  immediately  the  pnndple 

BMak;  and,  being  ableto  add  nothing  lothe  ideas  of  actiim.    In  whatever  diercAire  we  wiah  st 

ef  each  other,  are  much  inclined  to  conversation,  imsgine  ouraetve*  to  excel,  we  aball  always  b« 

bat  Toy  often  join  in  one  wish,  "  That  tbey  could  diapleaaed  to  have  ont  claims  to  repntaiiaa  dis- 

riaep  oior«  ana  think  less."  pnted ;  and  more  diapleaaed,  if  tha  accoanLik 

A^pri^atohawngHfaaadUhQawndcfcs,  mmtbtmtA  tMctatof^et  nfiutatiaa  coljfa 
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ha  reward.  For  this  reason  it  is  common  to  find 
mea  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insinuations  to 
the  disadvanta^  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals ; 
and  of  women  it  has  been  always  known,  that 
no  censures  wound  so  deeply,  or  rankle  so  long, 
as  that  which  charges  them  with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequency  fill  their  imaginations  with 
trifling  pursuits,  and  please  themselves  most  with 
things  of  small  importance,  I  have  oflen  known 
very  severe  and  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censures,  which  would  have  fallen  w:itli- 
out  any  efllect,  had  they  not  happened  to  woiind 
a  part  remarkably  tender.  Gustulus,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disin- 
herited his  eldest  son,  for  telling  nim  that  the 
wine,  which  he  was  then  commending,  was  the 
same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day  before  not 
fit  to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his  kindness 
from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  always  consider- 
ed as  the  most  promising-  genius  of  the  age,  for 
happening  to  praise  in  his  presence  the  graceful 
horsemanship  of  Marius.  And  Fortunio,  when 
he  was  privy-counsellor,  procured  a  clerk  to  be 
dismissed  from  one  of  the  public  oflSces,  in  which 
he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  assiduity,  be- 
cause he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was 
mother  man  in  the  kin||dom  on  whose  skill  at 
hilliard'a  he  would  lay  hn  money  against  For- 
tonio'a. 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one 
house,  and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endear- 
ments of  infancy  together.  They  entered  upon 
life  at  tlie  same  time,  and  continued  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  consulted  each  other  in 
every  change  of  their.dress,  and  every  admission 
of  a  new  lover ;  thought  every  diversion  more  en- 
tertaining whenever  it  happened  that  both  were 
present,  and  when  separated  justified  the  con- 
duct, and  celebrated  the  excellencies,  of  one  an- 
other.' Such  was  their  intimacy,  and  such  their 
fideUty,  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when  Flo- 
retta took  one  rooming  an  opportunity,  as  they 
were  consulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her 
friend  not  to  dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her 
that  her  performance  the  year  before  had  not 
answered  the  expectation  which  her  other  accom- 
plishments had  raised.  Felicia  commended  her 
iinceiityy  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution;  but 
told  her  that  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and 
was  in  rery  little  concern  wnat  the  men  might 
take  the  tiberty  of  saying,  but  that  if  her  appear- 
ance flBTe  her  dear  Floretta  any  uneasiness,  she 
wodd  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  nothing 
left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity 
and  affection,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  sa- 
tisfied, thai  they  parted  with  more  than  usual 
ibndneea.  They  still  continued  to  visit,  with  this 
only  difierence,  that  Felicia  was  more  punctual 
than  before,  and  oflen  declared  how  high  a  va- 
lue she  pot  upon  sincerity,  how  much  she  thought 
that  goodness  to  be  esteemed  which  would  ven- 
ture to  admonish-  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with 
what  |[ratitude  advice  was  to  be  received,  even 
when  itmigfat  happen  to  proceed  from  mistake. 

In  a  lew  montns,  Felicia,  with  great  serious- 
ness, told  Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was 
such  a»  ^To  charms  to  whate\'er  she  dia,  and 
her  qualifications  so  extensive,  that  she  could  not 
UIm  e](ceUenoe  in  any  attempt,  yet  she  thou^t 
hcfssif  oblifed  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  m- 
fim  hsiv  that  if  aver  she  betimyed  want  of  judg- 


ment,  it  was  by  too  frequent  complia  ice  with  so 
licjtations  to  sinff,  for  that  her  manner  was  some  - 
what  ungracefcu,  and  her  voice  had  no  great 
compass.  It  is  true,  says  Floretta,  when  I  sung 
three  nights  ago  at  Lady  Sprightly's  I  was  hoarse 
with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfiu^tion, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whether  1  am  liked. 
However,  my  dear  Felicia's  kindness  is  not  the 
less,  and  I  shall  always  think  myself  happy  in  so 
true  a  firiend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  vrith* 
out  mutual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declara* 
tions  of  conndence,.  but  went  soon  after  into  the 
country  to  visit  their  relations.  When  they  came 
back,  they  were  prevailed  on.  by  the  importunity 
of  new  acquaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  tne  town,  and  had  frequent  occasion, 
when  they  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
each  experienced  of  finding  the  other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships 
dissolved,  by  sucii  openness  and  sincerity  as  in- 
terrupt our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approbation, 
or  recall  us  to  the  remembrance  of  those  failings 
which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 
correct 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that 
he  who  IS  ofiTended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fault,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  falsa 
charge ;  for  perhaps  it  is  most  natural  to  be  en 
raged,  when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  owTi  guilt  While  we  can  easily  defend  oui 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accn 
sation,  than  we  are.  alarmed  by  an  eneiny  whom 
we  are  sure  to  conquer;  and  wnose  attacK,  there- 
fore, will  bring  us  nonour  without  danger.  But 
when  a  man  teels  the  reprehension  of  .a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  in- 
to resentment  and  revenge,  either  because  he 
hoped  that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  coTisciouf 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  others;  or  that  his 
friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  ex- 
tenuation, and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues ;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach:  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pam  those  reflections  roused  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  lay  asle^ ;  and  when  pain  has 
produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe^ 
that  it  ou^ht  to  be  discharged  on  others,  rather 
than  on  hunself  ? 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what^ 
ever  be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  magnani 
mity  sufficient  for  the  practice  of  a  duty,  which, 
above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to  hard* 
ships  and  persecution ;  yet  friendship  without  it  i* 
of  very  little  value,  since  the  great.use  of  so  close 
an  intimacy  is,  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded 
and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  repressed  in  their 
first  appeamnce  by  timely  detection  and  salutary 
remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly 
valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state, 
but  with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  that  hopes 
for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained  from  un- 
restrained communication,  must  sometimes  ha- 
zard, by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit  The  chief  rule  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  ta 
prewrve.it pure  from  all  mixture  of  interest  or 
vanity;  to  iorbear  admonition  or  repnx)^  wh«Q 
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our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are  incited,  not 
by  the  hopes  of  refonning  faults,  but  the  desire 
of  showing  our  discernment,  or  gratifjring  our 
own  pride  by  the  mortification  of  another.  It  is 
not  indeed  certain,  that  the  most  refined  caution 
will  find  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  faiUnga,  or  the  most  zeal- 
ous benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that  iudgment, 
by  which  they  are  detected ;  but  he  wno  endear 
vours  only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  re- 
proves, will  always  have  either  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness;  if  he  succeeds, 
be  benefits  his  friend  ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  has  at 
least  the  consciousness  that  he  suffers  for  only 
doing  well. 


No.  41.]    Tuesday,  August  7, 1750. 

JtnlU  recardmmti  /«x  e»t  hifrmla  grmviaqme, 

JfmUa/uU  cvjiw  non  memtmi***  veUt. 
Umpliat  ^tatis  tpmtittm  »ihi  vtr  bimmSf  ho€  ett 

rivere  bi$t  vita  pout  priore  fnd.  mabt. 

No  day'i  remembrance  ahaU  the  food  regret. 
Nor  with  one  bitter  moment  to  forget ; 
They  stretch  the  limits  of  this  narrow  span, 
And,  by  enjoying,  live  past  life  ayainw— r.  lewu. 

8o  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  ob- 
jects adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  fre- 
quently are  we  in  want  of  present  pleasure  or 
employment,  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse 
every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supple> 
mental  satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacui&es  of 
oiur  being,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cani^ot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  search- 
ing on  ever}'  side  for  matter  on  which  the  atten- 
tion may  be  emplo3^ed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
•uperior  and  celestial  nature  of  the  soul  of  man. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  creatures 
have  higher  fisM^ultiei,  or  more  extensive  capaci- 
ties, thui  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or  their 
•pedes  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully 
employed,  or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without 
employment,  to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  under- 
standing to  lay  out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but 
to  have  their  minds  exactly  adapted  to  their  bo- 
dies, with  few  other  ideas  than  such  as  corporeal 
pain  or  pleasure  impress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  whicn  nuikes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
excellence  oi  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  so 
much  influence  upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  animal 
world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with  which  the 
dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  ^oung,  proportion- 
ate to  the  tenderness  with  which  tMy  caress,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for 
their  offspring,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance, less  than  thatof  a  human  parent; 
but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  soon  for- 
gotten, and,  after  a  short  absence,  if  brought 
again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any 
thing  once  out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and 
scarce  any  power  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  arid  regulating  their  concluftions  from 
szpohence,  may  bo  gathered  from  this,  that  their 
tnteUeets  are  pipduoed  in  their  full  peifection. 
Vhlt  tpuwoiw  tnat  wss  hatched  last  spn^g  makes 


her  first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  same 
materials,  and  with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  fol- 
lowing year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  shelters 
her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all  the  prudence 
that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
any  thing  that  is  plain  to  common  tmderstand- 
ings,  how  reason  difiers  from  instinct:  and  Prior 
has  with  no  great  propriety  made  Solomon  him- 
self declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  tkt  fooPs 
ignorance f  and  the  pedant^s  pride.  To  give  an  ac- 
curate answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  terms 
are  not  completely  understood,  is  impossible ;  we 
do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct 
consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
how  they  differ;  but  surely  he  that  contemplates 
a  ship  and  a  bira's  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impress- 
ed at  once,  and  continued  through  all  the  pro- 
gressive descents  of  the  species,  without  varia- 
tion or  improvement ;  ana  that  the  other  is  the 
result  of  experiments  compared  with  experi- 
ments ;  has  grown,  by  accumulated  observation, 
from  less  to  greater  excellence ;  and  exhibits  the 
collective  knowledge  of  different  ages  and  vari- 
ous professions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power 
which  places  those  images  before  the  mind  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  and  which 
treasures  up  the  determinations  that  are  once 
passed,  as  the  rules  of  future  action,  or  grounds 
of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance^  which 
may  be  said  to  place  us  in  tlie  class  oi  moral 
acents.  If  we  were  to  act  only  in  consequence 
of  some  immediate  impulse,  and  receive  no  di- 
rection from  internal  motives  of  choice,  we  should 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatahty,  with* 
out  power  or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  prefei 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  could  mske  no 
comparison  but  of  objects  which  might  both  hap 
pen  to  be  present 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  rational  in- 

?iuirics,  but  many  other  intellectual  pleasure^ 
ndeed,  almost  aU  that  we  can  be  sain  to  enjoy 
is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be 
present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and 
IS  only  known  to  have  existed  by  the  efiects  which 
it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of  our  ideas 
arises,  therefore,  from  the  view^  before  or  behind 
tis,  and  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  according  as 
we  are  afiected  by  tne  survey  of  our  Ufa,  or  our 
prospect  of  future  existence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  us  that  we  cannot  take  the 
whole  concatenation  into  our  view,  we  have  ge* 
nerally  power  enough  over  our  imagination  to 
turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  promise 
ourselves,  riches,  honours,  and  delights  without 
intermingling  those  vexations  and  anxieties  with 
which  all  human  enjoyments  are  polluted.  If  fear 
breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms  us  with  dan- 
gers and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in  hopeoo 
the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  escapes, 
and  victories;  so  that  we  are  seldom  withotit 
means  of  palliatinff  remote  evils,  and  can  gene- 
rally soothe  oursefves  to  tranquillity,  whenever 
any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack  as. 
It  is  therefore,  I  beUeve,  much  more  commoa 
for  the  solitary  and  thoqghtfulf  to  amuse  thcni' 
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■elves  with  •chemes  of  the  future,  than  reviews 
of  the  pttdL  For  the  future  is  pliant  and  ductile, 
and  will  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong  fancy 
into  any  form:  but  the  images  which  memoiy 
presents  are  of  a  stubborn  and  untractable  na- 
ture, the  objects  of  remembrance  have  already 
existed,  and  left  their  signature  behind  them  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
of  razure  or  of  change. 

As  the  satisfactions,  therefore,  arising  from 
memory  are  less  arbitrary,  they  are  more  solid, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  only  ioys  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  Whatever  we  have  once  repoeited,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  in  the  iuered  treasure  </  the 
feeL,  is  out  of  the  re«ch  of  accident,  or  violence, 
Dor  can  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or 
toother^  malice: 


——Nom  tmmeu  irritum 
^fi04cmmqm«  retro  est  <#d<(,  fMfM 
DiMmg9t,  i^fe€mmfu^  reidet, 
^m»dfii£tem»eemel  k»rm  wveiL 

B«  fkir  or  Ibul,  or  rain  or  aliiiMu 

TIm  ioyv  I  bare  poMen'd,  in  spite  of  fkt«  are  mine. 

Noc  Heaven  itaelf  upon  the  pait  hae  power, 

Bat  trkaC  kaa  been,  nu  been,  and  1  Ittve  haid  nqr  hour. 

DaYOBM. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  able  to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and 
virtuously  employed,  to  trace  our  own  proves 
ia  existence,  by  such  tokens  as  excite  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing  has 
been  done  or  suffered,  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  another,  is  to  him  that  has  passed  it  as  if 
it  hid  sever  been,  except  that  he  is  conscious 
bowifl  be  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his 
Creator.  Life,  made  memorable  by  crimes,  and 
tlivsralfied  through  its  several  periods  by  wick^ 
ness,  ia  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
only  with  horror  and  remorse. 

The  g[reat  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence ua  m  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to 
arise  from  the  effect,  which,  as  well  or  ill  applied, 
it  must  have  upon  the  time  to  come :  for  though 
its  actual  existence,  be  inconceivably  short,  yet 
its  effiMTta  are  unUmited;  and  there  is  not  the 
maliest  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  con- 
lecjueneee,  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage, 
through  ail  eternity,  and  give  us  reason  to  re- 
DMmber  it  for  ever,  with  anguish  or  exultation. 

The  time  of  life,  in  which  memoiy  seems  par- 
tiealariy  to  claim  predominance  over  the  other 
fiu»ltiea  of  the  mmd,  is  our  declining  age.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  former  writers,  that  old 
men  are  senerally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into 
recitals  m  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more 
true: 


hrevie  epemnt  vetmt  imekeare  kmgam.- 


rum 


ljife*t  apan  forbid*  thee  to  extend  thy  caree, 
Aad  iU^Usk  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years. 

ciiBK,cn. 

We  have  po  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vi- 
TTsntndf  m  oor  favour:  the  changes  which  are 
to  happen  in  the  world  will  come  too  late  for  our 
•eeonunodation;  and  those  who  have  no  hope 
befiBie  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  state  is 
pttdul  and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn 
tJMii  thonghta  back  to  try  what  letroapect  will 


afford.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas, 
as  shall  supoort  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which 
is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  ac- 
quired. 

Fimgu  mm»  etrtmmt  muAriequt  viMiiem  emnie, 

8eek  here,  ym  younf ,  the  anchor  ofyoiir  mind{ 
Here,  tuttcrmg  aye,  a  bleas'd  proviaiou  find 

BLrMinrroiv 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  our- 
selves  with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  how- 
ever vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with  in- 
tentions of  repentance;  but  the  time  comes  at 
Ust,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  dnwn  only  from  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recoi 
lect  with  pleasure. 


No.  42.]      Saturday,  August  11,  1750. 
Miki  UrdmJbaaU  ingrmtm^iu  Umperm. 
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How  heavily  my  time  revohree  along ! 

ELraiNCToa 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Ma.  Rambler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  wntings,  an« 
therefore  very  frequently  lay  vour  papers  aside 
before  I  have  read  them  through ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
confess  that,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my 
opinion  of  your  understanding;  and  that,  though 
I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those 
whom  I  sometimes  make  happy  with  opportuni- 
ties to  fill  my  tea-pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall 
therefore  choose  you  for  the  confidant  of  my  dis- 
tresses, and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  conouering  or  escaping  them,  though 
I  never  expect  from  you  any  of  that  softness  and 
pliancy,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a 
companion  for  the  ladies:  as,  in  the  place  whe/s 
I  now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for  pro- 
tection, though  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  a  lap-dog. 

My  manmia  is  a  very  fine  lady,  who  has  mora 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her 
house  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from  my  earliest 
infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  nave  heard  of  little  else  than  mes- 
sages, visits,  play-houses,  and  balls;  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of 
another;  the  charming  convenience  of  some 
rising  fashion,  the  difficulty  of  plaving  a  new 
same,  the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the 
dresses  of  a  court-night  I  knew  before  I  was 
ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of  pa3ring  and  receiving 
vbits,  and  to  how  much  civiuty  every  one  of  my 
acquaintance  was  entitled ;  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vi«' 
vacity,  the  stated  and  established  answer  to  every 
compliment ;  so  that  I  was  very  soon  celebratea 
I  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  and  had  heard  before  I  wa« 
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thirteen  all  that  is  ever  aaid  lo  a  young  lady.  My 
iiiutlicr  wa«  generous  to  so  uncommon  a  degree 
OS  to  be  pleased  with  my  advances  into  life,  and 
allowed  nic  witliout  envy  or  reproof^  to  enjoy  the 
same  luippiness  witli  herself;  though  most  wo- 
men about  her  own  ace  were  verj^  angry  to  aee 
young  girls  so  forwaid,  and  many  nne  gentlemen 
told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
upon  mankind,  and  to  tyi  uintze  over  them  at  the 
same  time  with  her  own  charms  and  those  of  her 
dauehier. 

1  have  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
have  passed  of  each  year  nine  months  in  town, 
and  three  at  Richmond;  so  that  my  time  has 
been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  company,  and 
the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has  in- 
troduced new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  gay  world  have  afibrded  new  successions  of 
wits  and  beaus.  However,  my  mother  is  so 
good  an  economist  of  pleasure,  that  1  have  no 
spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every  morning 
brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every  night 
is  hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our 
appearance  at  dim^rent  places,  and  of  being  with 
one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the 
card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  scheme 
of  felicity  for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that 
1  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote 
county.  As  you  know  the  chief  conversation  of 
all  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  in  whidi  time  is  to  be 
glassed  t'dl  winter,  it  was  a  gieat  rehef  to  the  bar- 
renness of  our  topics,  to  reuite  the  pleasures  that 
were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe  my  uncle's  seat, 
with  the  park  and  gardens,  the  charming  walks 
and  beautiful  waterfalls;  and  every  one  told 
me  how  much  she  envied  me,  and  what  satis- 
faction she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  we  were  all  credulous  in  our  own  &votir, 
and  willing  to  imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in 
any  thing  which  we  have  not  experienced,  I  will 
confess  to  you  without  restraint,  that  I  had  suf* 
fered  my  hvad  to  be  lilled  with  expectations  of 
soms  nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that 
I  hoped  for  the  happy  hour  that  should  set  me 
free  from  noise,  ana  nutter,  and  ceremony,  dis- 
miss me  to  the  peaceful  shade,  and  lull  me  in 
content  and  tranouillity.  To  solace  myself  under 
the  misery  of  delay,  I  sometimes  heard  a  studi- 
ous lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  pastorals ;  I 
was  delighted  with  scarce  any  talk  but  of  leav- 
ing the  town,  and  never  went  to  bod  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows,  and  frisking 
Jambs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and 
saw  the  coach  at  the  door ;  I  sprung  in  with  ec- 
stacy,  quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  too  long 
in  taking  leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  rejoiced 
as  the  ground  grew  less,  which  lay  between  me 
and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few  days 
brought  me  to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from 
the  front  on  a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
newed all  my  expectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
me  some  regret  for  having  lived  so  long  without 
the  enjoyment  which  these  delightful  scenes  were 
now  to  a£brd  me.  My  aunt  came  out  to  receive 
me,  but  in  a  dress  so  nr  removed  from  the  pr^ 
aeot  fashion,  that  I  could  scarcely  look  upon  her 
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kind  requital  for  the  trouble  which  she  had  takes 
to  make  hetself  fine  against  my  arrival.  Tbs 
night  and  the  next  morning  were  driven  alang 
with  inquiries  about  our  family :  my  aunt  theo 
explained  our  pedigree,  and  tcicl  me  stories  of 
my  great  grandfather's  bravery  in  thedvil  wan: 
nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  couM 
persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myselC 

At  last  economy  prevailed ;  she  went  in  tho 
usual  manner  about  her  own  affiurs,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  range  in  the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  tho 
cascade.  I'he  novelty  of  the  objects  about  mm 
pleased  me  for  a  while,  but  af\er  a  few  d4ys  they 
were  new  no  longer,  and  I  soon  began  to  per* 
ceive  that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  thn 
shades,  and  Bowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  had 
very  soon  exhausted  all  their  power  of  pleasing, 
and  that  1  had  not  in  myself  any  fund  of^satisfao- 
tion,  with  which  I  coiud  supply  the  loss  of  my 
customary  amusements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  iji  the  first  warmth 
of  our  embraces,  that  I  had  leave  to  stay  with  her 
ten  weeks.  Six  only  are  yet  gone,  and  how  shall 
I  live  through  the  remaining  four?  I  go  out,  aad 
return;  I  phick  a  flower,  and  throw  it  away;  I 
catch  an  insect,  and  when  I  have  examined  its 
colours,  set  it  at  liberty;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the 
water,  and  see  one  arcle  spread  after  another. 
When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the  great  haU, 
and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play 
with  a  Utter  of  kittens,  which  the  cat  happens  ts 
have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  melancholy, 
and  therefore  cncoorages  the  neighbouring  gtm 
try  to  visit  us.  They  came  at  first  with  great 
eagerness  to  see  the  fine  lady  from  London,  b«| 
when  we  met  we  had  no  common  topic  on  wfaidi 
we  could  converse,  they  had  no  curiosity  after 

f>lays,  operas,  or  music :  and  I  find  as  little  sali^ 
fiction  trom  the  accounts  of  the  quarrels  or  alli- 
ances of  families,  whose  names,  when  once  I  can 
escape,  I  shall  never  hear.  The  women  hayo 
now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is  made,  mb4 
are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of  me, 
and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselyes  ool 
at  Uberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  6aj 
moves  slowly  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  win 
uneasiness,  because  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a 
peat  distance.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook, 
but  find  its  murmurs  iniefiectual :  so  that  I  aa 
forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  withovl 
visits,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  witli- 
out  flattery.  I  walk  because  I  am  disgurtsd 
with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  I  aa 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  a^ 
tion,  nor  any  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inclination.  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  haya 
neither  rival  nor  admirer ;  I  cannot  dance  with* 
out  a  partner ;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 
lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  like* 
ly  to  continue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not 
yet  declared  against  existence,  nor  called  upon 
the  Destinies  to  cut  my  thread ;  but  I  have  sin- 
cerely resolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  suck 
another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  my 
self  with  happiness.  Yet  I  have  heard,  Mr, 
Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought  therasetvet 
so  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  b«t 
suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  ^ol^ 
thai,  withput  fteat  pain^  either  of  mmd  or  ko4y, 
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I  am  thus  we&ry  of  myself:  that  the  current  of 
youth  stagnates  and  that  I  am  languishing  in  a 
dead  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulse. 
I  shall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our 
eex,  if  you  will  teach  me  the  art  of  living  alone ; 
for  I  am  con6dent  that  a  thousand  anda  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk 
with  ecstacies  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
are  in  reality  like  me,  longing  for  the  winter, 
and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  by 
oompany  and  diversion. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  Euphblia. 
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fr  u  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  eve- 
ry man  comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there 
is  no  temperature  so  exactly  regulated  but  that 
some  huraour  is  fintallj  predominant,  and  that  we 
are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  first  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which, 
in  time,  shall  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to 
the  intellectiial  &culties.  Some  that  imagine 
themselves  to  have  looked  with  more  than  com- 
mon peaetimtion  into  human  nature,  have  endea- 
voored  to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is  bom  with 
a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
and  with  desires  unalterably  determined  to  par- 
ticular obiects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
be  long  diverted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the  praise  or 
blame,  the  nappiness  or  misery  of  his  future  hfe. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto 
proved  with  stren^  proportionate  to  the  assure 
ance  with  which  it  has  been  advanced,  and  per- 
haps will  never  gain  much  prevalence  by  a  close 
examination. 

If  tke  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputa- 
ble, then  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing 
aa  opinion,  which  supposes  that  even  complica- 
tions of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  nirth, 
and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
jeovetons,  befiwe  we  know  the  meaning  of  either 
power  or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
things  aboctt  us,  so  as  lo  lay  us  open  to  new  as- 
saults and  particular  dangers,  ana  subjects  us  to 
iaconveniences  from  which  any  other  situation 
is  exempt ;  as  a  pubUc  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  agej  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil 
cbeely  adherent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  escap- 
ed but  by  quitting  the  state  to  which  it  is  annex- 
ed, and  submitting  to  the  incumbrances  of  some 
other  condition  ;   so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
etery  diflbrence  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has 
its  advantages  ^nd  its  wants;  and  that  failures 
tad  defects  t>eing  inseparable  from  humanity, 
however  tlie  powers  of  understanding  be  extended 
or  eontraetea,  there  will  on  one  side  or  the  other 
ihrayis  be  aa  avenoe  to  error  and  miscarriage. 


There  seem  to  be  some  sonls  suited  to  great, 
and  others  to  little  employments :  some  formed 
to  soar  aloft,  and  take  in  wide  views,  and  others 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard 
to  a  narrow  sphelre.  Of  these  the  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  useless  by  a  daring  negli- 
gence, the  oth^r  b}[  a  scrupulous  soiidtuae;  the 
one  collects  many  ideas,  but  confused  and  indis- 
tinct; the  other  is  busied  in  minute  accuracy,  but 
without  compass  and  without  dignity. 

The  geneimi  error  of  those  who  possess  power- 
ful and  elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
schemes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  them- 
selves too  hastily  with  success ;  they  feel  their 
own  force  to  be -great,  and  by  the  complacency; 
with  which  every  man  surveys  himself,  imagine 
it  still  greater :  they  therefore*  look  out  for  under- 
takings worthy  of  their  abihties,  and  engage  in 
them  with  very  Uttle  precaution,  for  they  imagine 
that  without  premecutated  measures,  they  MiaH 
be  able  to  find  expedients  in  all  difficulties.  They 
are  naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  max- 
ims as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes  by  estabhshed  means, 
and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation,  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs. 
The  resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equ2  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  charge.  He  that  meets 
with  an  opposition  which  he  did  not  expect,  loses 
his  courage.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  is 
succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor; miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an 
attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ex- 
pectations is  painful  and  vexatious ;  he  therefore 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other  en- 
tertainments, till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  his 
first  pursuit,  and  sufl^rs  some  other  project  to 
take  possession  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  the 
same  ardour  of  mind  promises  him  again  certain 
success,  and  which  disappointments  of  the  same 
kind  compel  him  to  abanaon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the 
steadiness  and  perseverance  always  necessary 
in  the  condu'*t  of  a  complicated  scheme,  where 
many  interests  are  to  be  connected,  many  move- 
ments to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  eflbrt  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  powers  to  be  directed  to  a 
single  point  In  all  important  events  which  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance  has  been 
the  agent  rather  than  reason ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever those  who  seemed  to  preside  in  the  transac- 
tion, may  have  been  celebrated  by  such  as  loved 
or  feared  them,  succeeding  times  have  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  prudent. 
Every  design  in  which  tlie  connexion  is  regularly 
traced  from  the  first  motioil  to  the  last,  must  be 
formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity,  and  re- 
quires not  only  courage  which  danger  cannot 
turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fatigues  cannot 
weary,  and  contrivance  which  impoaunents 'can- 
not exhaust 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
the  resistless  torce  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  thii 
that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that  di»- 
tant  countries  are  united  with  caaaU.    If  a  maa 
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\  to  coBipve  the  difeet  oTa  ain^e  stroke  of  the 
giek^axe,  or  &ffme  impfgwion  otthe  §pttde,  with 
dw  feaersl  deiifn  and  last  rMoIt,  he  woald  be 
ofcrwhebaed  bj  the  tenae  of  their  disproportion ; 
yet  thoae  pettj  operationa,  inceasantlj  contintied, 
Ui  tine  sunaount  the  greatest  dilficiilties,  and 
■wontaiiM  ate  iertUed,  and  oceans  bounded,  bj 
Ibe  slender  force  of  haman  beings. 

It  is  therdbre  of  the  otmost  importance  that 
those  who  hare  anr  inteotioa  of  deviating  from 
the  bcatea  roads  or  life,  and  acquiring  a  repata* 
iMMi  superioff  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spirit^  the  power  of  persist- 
ing in  their  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  sapping 
what  they  eannoC  batter,  and  the  habit  of  van- 
quiriiingubstinBtfi  resjataoce  by  obstinate  attacks. 

The  stadent  who  would  bimd  his  knowledge 
on  solid  ioundations,  and  proceed  by  nist  degrees 
to  the  pinnacles  of  truth,  is  directed  by  the  great 
philosopher  of  Fiance  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his 
own  exittfinef..  In  like  manner,  whoever  would 
complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise, 
should,  as  soon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  after 
the  first  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes 
every  possible  embarrassment  that  may  retard  or 
defeat  him.  He  should  first  question  the  proba- 
bility 0|^  success,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obiectiofis  that  he  has  raised.  It  is  proper, 
aays  old  Mark  ham,*  to  exercise  your  horse  on 
the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  tf 
he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may 
not  be  discouraged ;  and  Horace  advises  his  po- 
etical friend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  wiU  always 
give  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes. 
If  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  mffi- 
culties  than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated 
by  unexpected  facility  with  double  spirit ;  and  if 
we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  justified  by  the 
consequence,  there  will  however  happen  nothing 
against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main 
scheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too 
•crupulousiy  balances  probabilities,  and  too  per- 
•picaciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  remain 
always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturinff 
upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  perhaps  spend 
his  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this 
essay  is  designed ;  they  who  require  to  be  warn- 
ed against  precipitation,  will  not  sufier  more  fear 
to  intrude  into  their  contemplations  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  allay  the  efiervescence  of  aii  agitated 
fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  now  a 
man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if 
once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  question  it,  so 
the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out finding  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  aflSiirs,  that  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages. 
The  numbers  that  have  been  stopped  in  their  ca- 
reer of  happiness  are  sufficient  to  snow  the  uncer- 


tainty of  human  foresight ;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  cootrarr  instances  of  such  success  ob- 
tained against  all  appearances,  as  may  wairant 
the  boldest  flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  supported 
by  unshaken  perseverance. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

I  HAP  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember 
it  every  word ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employ- 
ed, you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as  follows: 

Methou^t  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  enter- 
taining set  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  uvely  conversation,  when  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  shocking 
figures  imagination  can  fiame  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  con* 
tracted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  com|4exion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  severity, 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me  through 
rugged  paths,  beset  with  briars  and  thorns,  into 
a  deep  sohtairy  vallejr.  Wherever  she  pa^iwed, 
the  faiding  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps ; 
her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  ma- 
lignant vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun, 
and  involved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  universal 
eloom.  Dismal  bowlings  resounded  through  the 
forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  ut- 
tered his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fill* 
od  with  desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  scene  my  execrable  guide  ad* 
dressed  me  in  the  following  manner : 

**  Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinking  mortal, 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitml  world, 
and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed  the  por- 
tion of  human  life.  Man  was  bom  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  ^rs,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppose  it, 
acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Fly 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and 
social  delight,  and  here  consecrate  the  solitary 
hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  duty 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  ofience  to  the  Deit^r,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of  plea* 
sure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  ana 
tears." 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blast- 
ed yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismal 
round  my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chill- 
ed  my  heart  Here  I  resolvea  to  lie  till  the  hand 
of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  should 
put  an  end  to  tlie  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably 
wretched.  In  this  sad  situation  I  espiea  on  one 
hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  wnose  heavy 
waves  rolled  on  in  slow  sullen  murmurs.    Hera 
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I  iiitinniniwi  to  plmif^  tnd  wai  just  upon  fhe 
book,  whan  I  fimod  m^Mlf  toddenlT  drawn  back. 
I  tanuBd  about,  aod  was  snrpriaed  by  tbe  sight  of 
the  loveliest  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared 
in  all  her  form :  effulgent  glories  sparided  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  splendours  were  softened 
by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace. 
At  her  approach  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had 
before  tormented  me,  vanished  away,  and  with 
her  all  the  horrors  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy 
clouds  brightened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the 
groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  re- 

£'on  locked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
den.  I  was  auite  transports  at  this  unexpect- 
ed change,  ana  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad 
my  thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sweetness,  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered 
her  divine  instructions : 

"  My  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monster  from  whose 
power  I  have  frml  you  is  called  Superstition,  she 
IS  the  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus  difi^rent  as  we  are,  she 
has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and 
character,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
us  the  same,  till  she  at  length  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  that  dreadful  abyss  into  which 
you  were  just  going  to  sink. 

"  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
of  the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  the 
seat  oT  the  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a 
world  thus  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavish  hand  of  rroviaence  diffused  such  innu- 
merable objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
joice in  the  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it  ? 
Thus  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue 
and  obedience ;  and  to  reject  them,  merely  as 
means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  ignorance  or  absurd 
perverseness.  Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of 
created  existence;  the  proper  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  ixom  the  nighest  order  of  rap- 
tured seraphs,  to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to 
rise  incessantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happiness 
to  higher.  They  have  each  faculties  assigned 
them  for  various  orders  of  delights." 

•*  What,"  cried  I,  "is  this  the  language  of  Re- 
ligion 7  Does  she  lead  her  votaries  £rough  flow- 
ery paths,  and  bid  them  pass  an  unlaborious  life  7 
Where  are  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the  morti- 
fications of  pemtence,  the  self-denjring  exercises 
of  saints  and  heroes  7" 

**  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being," 
answered  she  milcny,  *Mo  not  consist  in  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  or  luxurious  ease,  in  the  tumult 
of  passions,  the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the  flut- 
ter of  light  amusements.  Yielding  to  immoral 
pleasure  corrupts  the  mind,  Uving  to  animal  and 
trifling  ones  deoases  it :  both  in  Uieir  degree  dis- 
quahty  it  for  its  genuine  ffood,  and  consign  it 
over  to  wretchedness.  Whoever  would  be  real- 
ly happy,  must  make  the  diligent  and  regular 
exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his  chief  atten- 
tion, adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
pressing good  will  to  his  fellow  creatures,  culti- 
Ttting  mward  rectitude.  To  bis  lower  faculties 
he  must  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by  re- 
freshing him,  invi|;orate  his  nobler  pursuita  In 
the  regions  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  unmin- 


gied  leficttj  for  «fir  blooma,  joy  flows  fSbmn  with 
a  perpetual  and  altedant  ■ma■^  nor  needs 
there  any  mound  to  chock  its  eonttt.    Denigs  ' 

conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseased, 
as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be,  must  use 
the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government  Who- 
ever has  been  ^ilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  submit  both  to  the  painful  workings  ot 
nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medicine,  in  or 
der  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate 
share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations 
this  fair  mansion  of  his  mercinil  Parent  affords, 
consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion 
as  this  recovery  advances,  the  livehest  K>y  will 
spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and 
improving  heart.  So  far  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair is  the  condition  even  of  the  guilty.  Shud- 
der^ poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into 
whicn  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

"  While  tlie  most  faulty  nave  ever  encourage 
ment  to  amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be 
supported  with  still  sweeter  consolations  under 
all  its  experience  of  human  infirmities  ;  support- 
ed by  the  ghiddening  assurances  that  every  sin- 
cere endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewaraed.    To  such  a  one  the 
lowhcst  self-abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  found- 
ation for  the  most  elevated  hopes ;  since  they 
who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what 
they  are,  shaft  be  enabled  under  my  conduct  to 
become  what  they  desire.    The  Christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparable :  and  to  aspirings  of  un- 
assuming trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.    To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  approbation  from  the  Sovereign  ol 
the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Se- 
cure in  this  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con 
flict  with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little 
more  than  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  mind  in 
health.    His  patient  dependence  on  that  Provi- 
dence which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  silent 
resignation,    his  ready  accommodation  of  his 
thoughts  and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  ways, 
is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  transports.    So 
ciety  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.    In  so 
cial,  active  life,  difficulties  .will  perpetually  be 
met  with  ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne 
cessary ;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in  res 
pect  of  these  is  a  aisciphne  of  the  human  heart, 
useful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itself    Sui 
fering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  cnine, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  in 
clinations,  or  lessens  the  generous  activity  of 
virtue.    The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his 
present  state,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  immortal  prospects  and  noble  capaci- 
ties ;  but  yet  whateverjportion  of  it  the  distribut- 
ing hand  of  Heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is 
a  needful  support  and  refreshment  for  the  present 
moment,  so  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining 
of  his  final  destination. 

**  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  misery 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Re- 
turn from  the  contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being. 
Rehgion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor 
restrained  to  sullen  retiremeiit  These  are  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which  sho 
endeavours  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolenGe 
and  social  affection,  that  Unk  the  welfare  of  every 
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fMilicuIar  wkh  that  of  the  wliole.  Remember 
that  the  greatest  honour  yoa  can  pay  to  the  Au- 
thor of  your  bein^  u  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour, 
as  discovers  a  mmd  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions.'* 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going 
to  express  my  ackoowleagmentB  for  her  discourse, 
when  a  ring  of  belts  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a  new  rising  sun  darting  his  beams 
through  my  windows,  awaked  me.* 

I  am  yours,  Jcc 


Na  45.]    Tuesday,  August  91,  175a 

'Bwtf  luyt^rff  yfvvcrM  wwrtflm^ 

W»v  i*  Ixff^  ^Arr*. »umip. 

TUa  It  tlw  ekisi  lUidty  of  lifo. 
That  eoneord  amilM  os  Iks  ccasobial  bsd } 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sim, 
Tbouob,  in  the  dissertations  whidi  you  have 

Sven  us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid 
»wn  against  the  common  causes  of  infelicity  and 
the  necessity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice, 
the  first  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated ; 
ret  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted, 
tut  that  a  little  reflection  would  present  to  the 
mind  manv  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts 
which  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  and  ford- 
blyimpressed. 

You  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  unoon- 
taited  principle,  that  marriage  i$  generatbf  tuUkap- 
wm  :  but  I  know  not  whether  a  man,  who  pro- 
fesses to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes  from 
his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  his 
diaracter  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  impli- 
citly, and  receives  maxims  without  recalhng 
them  to  a  new  examination,  especially  when 
they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include 
anch  variety  of  circumstances.  As  I  have  an 
equal  right  with  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  me,  and  a  better  tide  to  determine 
oonceming  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than 
many  who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  mere  authority  from 
■dvancinff  what,  I  belieVe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  woridwill  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  com- 
monly unhappy,  otherwise  than  as  life  is  unbap* 
py :  and  that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  con- 
nubial miseries,  hav.e  as  much  satisfaction  as  their 
nature  would  have  admitted,  or  their  conduct 
procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

^It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their 
eariier  years,  blame  the  folly  ana  rashness  of 
their  own  choice,  and  warn  tfatose  whom  they  tee 
eoming  into  the  world  against  the  same  precipi- 
tance and  infatuation,  ^ut  it  is  to  be  remem- 
lien*d,  that  the  days  which  they  so  much  wish  to 
call  back,  are  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but 
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of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and  mpfovementj 
of  ardour  and  or  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of 
body,  of  gayety  ana  lightness  of  heart.  It  is 
not  easy  to  surround  life  with  any  circumstances 
in  which  youth  will  not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  ot  unmarried,  we 
riiall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  more 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  they  censure  themselves  for  the  indiscre 
tion  of  their  choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we  see  the  same  dis- 
content at  eveiT  other  part  of  life  which  we  can- 
not change.  Converse,  witb  ^Immrf  any  pyn, 
grown  ola  in  a  prnfrfMnnn,  sndymi  will  fin^  hhn 
regretting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  aonae  different 
course,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  senios  bet- 
ter adapted,  or  in  wliich  he  discovers  that  wealth 
and  honour  are  more  easily  attained.  "The 
merchant,"  says  Horace,  "  envies  the  soldier, 
and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harass  him, 
calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  countryman ;  and 
the  countryman,  when  business  calls  him  to 
town,  proclaims  that  there  is  no  happiness  but 
amidst  opulence,  and  crowds.**  Every  man  re- 
counts the  inconveniences  of  his  own  station,  and 
thinks  those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  has 
not  feh  them.  Thus  the  married  praise  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  a  single  state,  ana  the  single  fly 
to  marriage  from  the  weariness  of  solitude.  rVom 
all  our  oMervations  we  may  collect  with  certain- 
ty, that misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find 
most  alleviations ;  or  whether  all  external  ap- 
pendages are  not,  as  wo  use  them,  the  causes 
either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for 
ease  from  change  of  posture ;  he  changes  it.  and 
finds  himself  eaually  tormented:  and  oi  the 
same  kind  are  tne  expedients  by  which  we  en- 
deavour to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneasinesses^ 
to  which  mortality  will  always  be  subject.  It  a 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently 
miserable,  since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  the 
death  of  tneir  partners  has  set  free  from  it,  entei^ 
ing  it  again. 

wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  incessantly 
complaining  of  each  other  \  and  there  would  be 
reason  for  imagining  that  almost  every  house  was 
infested  with  perverseness  or  oppression  beyond 
human  suflerance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally 
every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who 
happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examinatibn 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy 
ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  when, 
with  repeated  efllbrts,  we  cannot  reaidi  it,  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill- 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  nnd  any  other 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was 
not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  often  remarked  that  though 
our  diseases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  se- 
vere, yet  when  we  inquire  into  the  structnre  ol 
the  body,  the  tenderness  qf  some  parts,  tiie  mi- 
nuteness of  others,  and  the  immense  multiplictty 
of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the  health- 
ful and  vigorous  exercise  of  aU  our  powers,  then 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  pro* 
served  so  long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,  and 
that  our  frame  subsisti  for  a  single  day,  or  hour, 
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withbat  diBOKtcr,  ntber  than  tlitt  it  shoiild  bt 
broken  or  obatmctod  by  idolence  of  accidents  or 
length  of  time. 

The  same  reflection  ariaeB  in  my  mind,  upon 
oheerration  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
frequently  contracted.  When  I  see  the  avari- 
cious and  craflj  taking  companions  to  their  ta- 
bles and  their  beds  without  any  inquiry,  but  af- 
ter fiuins  and  money;  or  the  ^ddy  and  thought- 
less uniting  themselves  for  bfe  to  those  whom 
they  have  only  seen  by  the  U^ht  of  tapers  at  a 
ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for  tneir  chil- 
dren, without  inauiring  after  their  consent ;  when 
some  marry  for  heirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
and  others  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
those  whom  thuy  do  not  love,  because  they  have 
found  themselves  rejected  where  they  were  more 
lolicitous  to  please  ;  when  some  marry  because 
their  serrants  cheat  them,  some  because  the^ 
squander  their  own  money,  some  because  their 
houses  are  pestered  with  company,  some  because 
they  will  hve  like  other  people,  and  some  only 
beoKuse  they  are  sick  of  tnemselves,  I  am  not  so 
much  inclined  to  wonder  thatmarria^  is  some- 
times unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so  little  loaded 
with  calamity ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  so- 
ciety has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
Hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the 
men  aJMl  women  never  saw  each  other  till  they 
were  joinod  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  suspect^  that  by  this  method  many  unsuita- 
ble matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  othn^.  Yet  perhaps,  among  a  people  so 
litde  debcate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications, 
tad  the  uniformity  of  life,  gave  no  opportunity 
for  imagination  to  interpose  its  objections,  there 
was  not  much  dan^r  of  capricious  dislike ;  and 
while  diey  felt  neither  coCd  nor  hunger,  they 
might  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thougU 
of  the  defects  ofone  another. 

Amongst  us  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice, 
and  affluence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more 
cautions  requisite  to  secure  tranouillity ;  and  yet 
if  we  obserte  the  manner  in  wtiich  those  con- 
verse, who  have  singled  out  each  other  for  mar- 
riage, we  shall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
aans  lost  much  by  their  restraint  For  the  whole 
endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  times  of 
conrtship^  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and 
real  desires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  studied 
eompliance.  and  continual  aflectation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  ia  avowed,  neither  sees  the 
other  but  in  a  mask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
tai  on  both  sides  with  so  much  art,  and  discovered 
afterward  witii  so  much  abruptness,  that  each 
bu  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transformation 
bu  happened  on  tne  wedding  night,  and  that,  by 
a  Btimnge  imposture,  one  hM  been  courted,  and 
another  manriedi 

I  desire  yoa,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  ques- 
tioD  an  who  aiball  hereafter  come  to  you  with  ma> 
tmnonial  complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour 
in  the  time  oi  courtship,  and  inform  them  that 
tbey  are  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine^  when  a 
contract  begun  with  ftaud  has  ended  in  disap- 

^antmant 
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Nouf  ht  from  107  birth  or  wacwtan  I  claim ) 
All  i»  toy  own,  my  honour  and  ay  shame 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
SiNCB  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  rrgaro 
to  my  complaints  as  to  publish  them,  I  am  in* 
clincd  by  vanity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  cor 
respondence ;  and,  indeed,  without  either  of  thes« 
motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
swells  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom 
I  can  freely  converse.  While  I  am  thus  cm- 
ployed,  some  tedious  hours  vnll  slip  away,. and 
when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I  shall  find 
that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  tha 
day. 

You  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write 
with  much  consideration  of  any  thins  but  my  own 
convenience ;  and,  not  to  conceal  from  you  my 
real  sentiments,  the  little  time  which  1  have 
spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  meditation, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors,  I  haVe  now  sufficient  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  with  all  your  splendid  professions  of  wi^ 
dum,  and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  have 
very  little  sincerity  ;  that  3rou  either  write  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon 
mankind,  or  that  you  take  no  care  to  tnink  right, 
but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  as  guides,  mis- 
lead your  followers  by  credulity  or  negligence; 
that  you  produce  to  tne  public  whatever  notions 
you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  cx« 
press,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  jusL 
and  transcribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  ola 
authors  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careless  as 
yourselves. 

-  You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  my- 
self with  so  much  acrimony  on  a  question  m 
which  women  are  supposed  to  have  very  little  ' 
interest ;  and  yon  are  likely  enough,  for  I  have 
seen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  properly  employed  in 
playing  w;ith  my  kittens,  tnan  in  giving  myself 
airs  of^  criticism,  and  censurin||[  the  learned.  But 
you  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be 
mtimidated  by  your  contempt,  or  silenced  by 
your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to  judge: 
as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  ana 
these  privileges,  which  I  nave  purch&sed  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
res^. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business, 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisure  in  the  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  luLve  passed,  the  superfluities  of  time, 
which  the  diversions  of  the  town  left  upon  my 
hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  cx>llection  of  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sen- 
timents, common  to  all  authors  of  this  class.  I 
have  found  almost  every  page  filled  with  tna 
charms  and  happiness  of  a  country  life :  that 
life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some 
scene  or  other  wishes  to  have  been  bom,  and 
which  is  represented  as  a  certain  nluga  fion 
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folly,  from  uudety,   from    panioii,  and  from 
guilt. 

It  waa  impoemble  to  read  so  many  paadonate 
exclamations,  and  soothing  deflcriptiona,  with- 
out feeling  some  desire  to  enjoy  the  state  in  which 
all  this  felicity  was  to  be  enioyed ;  and  therefore 
I  received  with  raptures  the  invitation  of  my 
good  aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  unknown 
mfluence  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears, 
iealou^ies  and  competitions,  vanish  from  my 
heart  upon  my  first  arrival  at  the  seats  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity;  that  I  should  sleep  in 
halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens, 
where  I  should  moot  with  nothing  but  softness 
of  benevolence,  the  candour  of  sunplicity,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  content ;  where  I  should  see 
reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  with- 
out any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, and  every  day  passing  m  such  a  manner 
aa  the  severest  wisdom  shou^  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  t  expected,  and 
this  I  had  by  a  hundred  authors  been  taught  to 
expect.  By  this  expectation  I  was  led  hither, 
and  here  I  live  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  without 
any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoping  to  return 
to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been 
driven,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from 
absolute  inactivity,  to  make  myself  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  and  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  conversation  and  emplojrmenta,  but  am 
far  from  discovering  in  diem  more  innocence  or 
wisdom,  than  in  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more  cheerful 
and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea^able,  and  the 
park,  Mnth  giving  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ment to  scandu.  I  cannot  wholly  clear  them 
from  the  charge ;  but  must,  however,  observe, 
in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlers,  that,  if  not  by 
principle,  we  are  at  least  by  accident  leas  guilty 
of  defamation  than  the  country  ladies.  For  hav- 
ing greater  numbers  to  observe  and  censure,  we 
are  commonly  content  to  charge  them  only  with 
their  own  faults  or  follies,  and  seldom  give  way 
to  malevolence,  but  such  as  arises  from  some  in- 
jury or  affront,  real  or  imaginary,  offered  to  our- 
selves. But  in  these  distant  provinces,  where 
the  same  families  inhabit  the  same  bouses  from 
acre  to  age,  they  transmit  and  recount  the  faults 
of  a  whole  succession.  I  have  been  infcmned 
how  every  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
originally  got,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  the  ac- 
counts giyen  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  owner.  I  have  been 
told  of  intrigues  between  beaux,  and  toasts  that 
have  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  quiet 
graves,  and  am  often  entertained  with  traditional 
scandaJ  on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would 
nave  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  com- 
mitted somewhat  that  might  disgrace  their  de- 
scendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend 
the  air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  jnst 
l?ifl  the  company ;  upon  which  two  grave  matrons 
looked  with  great  slyness  at  each  other,  and  the 
elder  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  Pic- 
ture of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that 
(  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of 
the  question :  but  after  naving  waitra  a  while  'for 
f  nfbrmiUSon,  I  was  told  that  m  ImAfa  gimodmo- 


therhad  a  great>greftt-grandnidther  that  was  an 
attendant  on  Anna  BuUen,  and  supposed  to  hav« 
been  too  much  a  favourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the 
principal  persons  of  two  families,  the  maligni^ 
IS  continued  without  end,  and  it  is  common  for 
old  maids  to  fall  out  about  some  election,  in 
which  their  grandfathers  were  competitors;  the 
heait-bumings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  yet  extin- 
guished ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neic^bour 
hood  who  have  destroyed  each  other's  game  from 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  wbsn  an  ao> 
count  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injured 
the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of 
the  nearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  he 
mi^t  now  have  some  notion,  of  the  ravages  com* 
mitted  by  his  ancestors  in  their  retreat  from  Boa- 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an 
inheritance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed 
in  history,  that  the  various  fiictions  of  thiscountiy 
may  be  understood.  You  cannot  expect  to  w 
on  good  terms  with  famihes  who  are  resolved  to 
love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  you 
intimates,  you  are  perhaps   to  consider  which 

Kny  you  most  favour  in  the  barons'  wars.  I 
ve  often  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  aunt's  vi- 
sitants by  confounding  the  interests  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for  sitting  si- 
lent when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant 
I  have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pretenoea 
to  circumspection,  for  I  find  it  impoosible  in  leas 
than  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  caa- 
tions.  At  London,  if  you  know  yonr  company, 
and  tiicir  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  are  here 
suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  ^eat-grand- 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  were  d^ 
cided  in  armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  an* 
cient  times.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  noC 
condemn  my  impatience,  if  I  am  weary  of  attend- 
ing where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  ol*  quap- 
refling  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  and  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  hevt 
by  some  facetious  performance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

EnPHEI.L4. 


No.  47.]    Tuesday,  August  38,  1750. 

tmdem  ttt«  kmmmmitmU  fM  »e,  ut  h^e  ipwmm  Micillt 
rem^iMdmxit.  I'ianideoUummelimdmricrJierttmseig' 
n0ro  aiiot  kmpumodi  emmu  nikU  mmtpUna  vmemre  fmam 
dmmnmm ;  f^nt  »ihi  wtA(fn0B  ktmtmes  et  utpitutes  vi* 
dtri.  Qm «■  wyi »apttnU»qiu «rat, lutei* :  hntmiuu 
n»u  mmt.  Howuui*  est  enim  afici  dolcrt,  ttwtirt:  r«- 
witttrt  Umtn,  €t  solatia  admttters;  nou  mUtiit  mm 

Imm  proeecdiay  baT«  ftfforded  ne  mmim  oonfort  in  aj 
distreu ;  Dotwithatimdinf  which,  I  am  bUII  dupirited  aal 
■nhinf  nd  by  the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  indncad 
ma  to  frant  Mich  hidulf oocps.  Howerer,  I  by  no  ma«M 
wiah  to  bocoa»e  laaa  auacaptible  of  teoderaeaa.  1  kaov 
th«Me  kind  of  misfortunes  would  be  estimated  by  ochar 
parsons  only  as  commoa  losses,  and  from  such  srnsstiosa 
thay  would  conceive  themselves  great  and  wise  men.  I 
shah  net  determine  either  their  f  reatneas  or  their  wia- 
don;  but  1  aai  oartam  they  have  no  humanity.  It  iaihs 
part  of  a  man  to  be  affected  with  ^rief,  to  feel  sorrow,  el 
thaaaoio  tine  that  he  is  to  reaut  it,  and  to  admit  of  eo« 
fort.— £«ri  •/  Orrerf. 

Of  the  paaaions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  ■ 
agitated,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  natnralhr 
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haiten  tot^axds  their  own  eactiiietioiL  by  inchiiig 
and  qmckening  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  animates 
our  progress ;  mnd  if  there  are  some  which  per> 
haps  may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  i^Dod 
appropriated  to  tl^  satisfaction,  as  it  is  fi«- 

auentiy  observed  of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet 
leir  immediate  tendency  is  to  some  means  of 
happiness  really  ezisting,  and  generally  within 
the  prospect  The  miser  always  ima^nes  that 
'there  is  a  certain  sum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to 
the  brim ;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like  King 
Pyrrfaus,  has  an  aoouisition  in  his  thoughts  that 
b  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  shall 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gsyety,  in  re- 
pose or  devotion. 

SoRow  is  perhaps  the  only  affection  of  the 
breast  that  can  be  excepted  from  this  general  re- 
mark, and  it  therefore  aeserves  thb  particular  at- 
tention of,  those  who  have  assumed  the  arduous 
province  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mental 
constitution.  The  other  passions  are  diseases 
bdeed,  but  they  necessarily  direct  us  to  their 
proper  cure.  A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain  and 
knows  the  medicine,  to  which  he  is  carried  with 
greater  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more 
excruciating,  and  cures  himself  by  unerring  in- 
■tinct,  as  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related 
by  JEHmn.  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary  herbs. 
Bat  for  sorrow  there  is  no  remedy  provided  by 
nature ;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
parable, and  dwells  upon  objects  that  have  lost 
or  changed  their  existence ;  it  requires  what  it 
cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should 
be  repealed ;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the 
past  should  be  recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  er- 
ror which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  acti- 
vity, or  that  repentance  of  crimes  for  which,  how- 
ever irrevocable,  our  Creator  has  promised  to  ac- 
cept it  as  an  atonement;  the  nam  which  arises 
from  these  causes  has  very  salutarv  effects,  and 
is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation 
of  those  miscarriages  tMt  produce  it.  Sorrow 
b  property  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our 
desires  are  fijLed  upon  the  past,  without  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that 
something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  beeii,  a 
tormenting  and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoy- 
ment or  possession  which  we  have  lost,  and 
whidi  no  endeavours  can  possibly  regain.  Into 
SBch  anguish  many  have  sunk  upon  some  sudden, 
diminution  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast 
of  their  rebotation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of 
friends.  They  have  suffered  all  sensibUity  of 
pleasure  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow,  nave 
given  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  substituting  any 
other  object  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  la- 
ment, resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despond- 
Mcy,  ana  worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing 


Yet  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  conse- 
^Qfloee  of  tmidemess  and  endearment,  that  how- 
e?er  painful  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  re- 
praadiiiil  not  to  feel  it  on  some  occasions ;  and 
so  widely  and  constantly  has  it  always  prevailed, 
tiiai  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  the  customs 
<f  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external 
upearances  of  grief  caused  by  the  dissolution  of 
close  alliances,  and  the  breach  of  domestic  union. 

It  seems  determined  by  the  general  suffrage  of 
■askiad^  that  nonow  is  to  a  certain  point  luidtp 


ble,  as  the  oApring  of  love,  or  at  least  pardoi»- 
able,  as  the  effect  of  weakness ;  but  that  it  oucfat 
not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indulgence,  but 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  du 
ties,  uid  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at 
first  unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed, 
whether  with  or  without  our  choice ;  it  may  aflerw 
wards  be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affectionate 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something 
will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and  somethinff  may 
be  given  to  the  woHd.  But  all  beyond  the  oursts 
of  passion,  or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice^  to  the  vain  loneings  of  aff[ection,  that 
time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task  of 
our  station. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  law- 
fully entering,  gaiiis  such  a  firm  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  it  is  not  afterward  to  be  ejected : 
the  mournful  ideas,  first  violently  impressed  ana 
afterwards  willingly  received,  so  ipuch  engross 
the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  gayety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An 
habitual  sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the 
faculties  are  chained  to  a  single  object,  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  but  with  hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult 
to  rise  to  cheerfulnete  and  alacrity ;  and  therefore 
many,  who  have  laid  down  rules  of  intellectual 
health,  think  preservatives  easier  than  remedies, 
and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves  with  favour- 
ite enioynients,  not  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  fond- 
ness, but  to  keep  our  min&  always  suspended 
in  such  indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  ob- 
jects about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliance  with  this  rule  mi|^t,  per- 
haps, contribute  to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it 
would  never  produce  happiness.  He  that  re- 
gards none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  losing  them, 
must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures 
of  sympathy  and  confidence ;  he  must  feel  no 
meltiiie;  fondness,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor 
any  of^those  honest  joys  which  nature  annexes 
to  the  power  of  pleasing.  And  as  no  man  can 
justly  claim  more  tenderness  than  he  pays,  he 
must  forfeit  his  share  in  that  officious  ana  watch- 
ful kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and 
those  lenient  endearments  by  which  love  only 
can  soften  life.  He  may  justly  be  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more  warmth  in 
their  heart ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  court- 
ed, and  with  whatever  services  obliged,  liis  prin- 
ciples will  not  suffer  to  make  equalretums,  and 
who,  when  you  have  exhausted  all  the  instances 
of  good-will,  can  only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  bo 
an  enemy  7 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality and  indifference,  is  unreasonable  and  vain. 
If  by  excludinff  joy  we  could  shut  out  gric^,  the 
scheme  woulcT  deserve  very  serious  attention ; 
but  since,  however  we  may  debar  ourselves  from 
happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  in- 
lets, and  the  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  ro- 
l^rd,  though  we  may  witnhold  it  from  the  invita- 
tions of  pbasure,  we  may  surely  endeavour  to 
raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain 
happiness  &  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  he  001^ 
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kaaci,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pleamire  of  pos- 
session, will  be  for  some  time  our  sorrow  for  the 
loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  pfovince  of  the  moralist 
to  inqaire  whether  such  pains  may  not  ouickly 
give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thoujpfnt  that 
Uie  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its 
embarrassment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes 
of  merriment  Others  imagine,  that  such  a  tran- 
sition is  too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to 
soothe  it  into  tranquillity,  by  making  it  acquaint- 
ed with  miseries  more  clreadful  and  afflictive,  and 
diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regard 
which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our 
own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  re- 
medies will  be  sufficiently  powerful  The  efSf 
cacy  of  mirth  it  is  not  afwajrs  easy  to  try,  and 
the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  be  suspected 
to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  will  destroy, 
if  it  happ^is  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  %nd  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
IS  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  though  there  is 
muchlundness,  there  is  little  grief;  the^  see  their 
friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which 
is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care  of  them- 
selves; and  whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts 
equally  busy,  will  find  himself  equally  unafiected 
with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  eflects  might  doubtless  be  accelerat- 
ed by  Quickening  the  succession,  and  enlarging 
the  vanety  of  objects. 


Si  tempor*  Umf 

Lemiri  poUrit  tectw,  ta  tperms 
Qvi  »t^i  nH  UmpuB  erit. 


•ri. 


cKormt. 


Tia  loof  ere  time  can  nitifale  yovr  ^ef ; 
To  wiadooi  fljr,  she  quickly  briofs  relief. 

r.  LKWIS. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  eve- 
ry new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 
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lUm  Ml  vfv«re,  »ed  vmiere^  vitm.  mabt. 

For  life  ie  not  to  lire,  bat  to  be  welL 

BLnmnrros. 

Among  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the 
succeeding  part  of^our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any 
against  which  warnings  are  of  less  efficacy  than 
the  neglect  of  health.  When  the  springs  of  mo- 
tbn  are.  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with 
vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  im- 
becility that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced 
with  so  much  strenj^  and  the  limbs  which  play 
with  so  much  activity,  will  lose  aU  their  power 
under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  with  numbness,  and 
totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  eomphints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the 
phil  Mophen  have,  I  thiak,  feifot  to  add  tlw  in- 


credulity of  those  to  whom  we  recoimt  our  sof 
ferings.  Butif  the  purpose  of  lamentation  be  to 
excite  pity,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  age  and 
weakness  to  tell  their  plaintive  stories ;  for  pig 
presupposes  sjrmpathy,  and  a  little  attention  wifl 
show  them,  tliat  those  who  do  not  feel  pain,  sel- 
dom think  that  it  is  felt;  and  a  short  recollectioa 
will  inform  almost  every  man,  that  be  is  only  re- 
paid the  insult  which  he  has  given,  since  he  may 
remember  how  often  he  has  mocked  infirmity, 
laughed  at  ite  cautions,  and  censured  ite  ion 
patience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  cars 
of  health  ridiculous  by  sufiering  it  to  prevail  over 
all  other  considerations,  as  the  miser  has  brought 
frugality  into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  love 
of  monev  not  to  share,  but  to  engross,  his  mind: 
they  both  err  alike,  by  confounding  the  means 
with  the  end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be 
well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  rich ;  and  forget 
that  every  terrestrial  advantage  is  chiefly  valui^ 
ble  as  it  furnishes  abihties  tor  the  exercise  of 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  all  the  dnticL 
as  well  as  pleasures,  of  life,  that  the  crime  or 
squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  and  he  that 
for  a  short  gratification  brings  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion  and 
clamours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  maUuor 
and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  tbe.diai»> 
her  and  the  couch,  may  be  justly  reproachedi 
not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  own  happiness^ 
but  as  a  robber  of  the  public ;  as  a  wretch  thaC 
has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the  Ihmi- 
ness  of  his  stetion,  and  refused  that  part  wiatk 
Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general  task  ol 
human  nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  roon 
to  be  pitied  than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated 
mind,  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a  disten»» 
pered  body.  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always 
spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  ol 
wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his  powen 
fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  da? 
of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his  aa> 
bition  with  .the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  ba* 
nevolence  with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  ia 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of 
the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  imp^ 
tience  and  disUaction,  and  has  no  longer  aaj 
wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  » 
sery.  It  may  be  said  that  disease  geneimlly  b^ 
gins  that  equality  which  death  completn;  IIm 
distinctions  which  set  one  man  so  much  above 
another  are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  si 
a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expset 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  froa 
the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated. 
the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  ani 
the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and  brighl- 
estof  mortal  bein^  finds  nothing  left  him  but  tiM 
consciousness  of  innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
poete  a  short  h3rmn  to  Health,  in  which  her 
power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  height", 
ening  the  gifls  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoymeal 
to  nosisession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much  fbres 
ana  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished 
under  the  discomforU  and  infirmities  of  a  linger 
ing  disease,  can  read  it  without  feeling  tha  ' 
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get  dance  in  ha  liaut,  t^d  adding  fifom  his  own 
expeiience  new  Tigour  to  the  wish,  and  from  his 
own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture.^ 
The  particular  occasion  of  this  little  composition 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
had  b^n  sick,  and  in  the  first  raptures  of  re- 
turning vigour  addressed  Health  in  the  following 
msnoar: 

Mrrd  0w9  poloi^i 
Td  X*tit6iisv9v  0ioTdf 

E(  y^  rif  4  irXoSroo  yiCfcf  9  rucittv^ 

Tif  tiSaiftov6i  r  ivBpwrQii 
BaeiXtilSf  ^X^i%  4  if6d*itVf 

*H  wSimv  i^irvod  ni^arraf 
WLtriL  #«•,  ftdmaioa  iryfcto, 
Tc#«Xs  Wvra,  xo]  Xdfuru  j(a^rw9  lof  * 

"  Health,  most  Tenerable  of  the  powers  of  heap 
▼en !  with  thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  be  passed,  nor  do  thou  refuse  to  bless  me 
with  thy  residence.  For  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  of  pleasure  in  wealth,  in  descendants, 
or  in  sovereign  command,  the  highest  summit  of 
homan  enjoyment,  or  in  those  objects  of  human 
desire  which  we  endeavour  to  chase  into  the 
toils  of  love;  whatever  delight,  or  whatever  so- 
lace ia  granted  by  the  celestials,  to  soften  our  fa^ 
tunies,  m  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happiness, 
aU  those  toys  spread  out  and  flourish ;  m  thy 
presence  Uooms  the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  with- 
oattbee  no  man  is  happv.*' 
^^"Soch  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its 
oo-operation  every  other  comfort  is  toroid  and 
lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the 
tan.  And  yet  this  bliss  is  commonly  thrown 
•way  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or  in  foolish  ex- 
periments on  our  own  strength ;  we  let  it  perish 
wttboot  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to 
show  how  much  we  nave  to  spare ;  it  is  some- 
times givefi  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and 
chanoe,  and  sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of 
jollity  and  debauchery. 

' — ttSUth  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
impropriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the 
fcliowen  oif  pleasure.  Some  men  ruin  the  &bric 
of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels,  and  others  by 
intemperate  studies ;  some  batter  it  by  excess, 
sod  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy 
root  of  bacchanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little 
porpoee  that  advice  is  ofiered,  though  it  requires 
BO  great  abilities  to  prove,  that  he  loses  pleasure 
who  loses  health ;  their  clamours  are  too  loud  for 
die  whispers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the  course 
of  hfe  with  too  much  precipitance  to  stop  at  the 
esU  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
bvsied  in  adding  thousands  to  thousands,  pay 
much  regard  to  mm  that  shsU  direct  them  to  has- 
ten more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lov- 
ers of  money  are  i^enerolly  cool,  deliberate  and 
llHmil^itliil,  they  mi^t  surely  consider,  that  the 
peaterjDod  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
M.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
SMNiey,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  pro- 
eorsd;  hot  thousands  and  millions,  are  of  small 
sful  to  aJleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the 
gout,  to  fepeir  the  broken  organs  of  sense,  or  ro- 


suscitate  the  powers  of  digestion.  Poverty  ii^ 
indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly  ;  but 
let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  another,  nor 
take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sidiiness. 

Prajtet*  •mimam !  ^mmrn  vMmt  mtkmtt  im  mho 
Ifume  «t  pmt^eritmt  *<  dmr99  pn/erre  l^hortB ! 

viao. 

For  kealtkftil  indifwim  in  vsin  thej  prajr, 
In  quest  of  wealth  who  throw  their  lives  awey 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irresular  and 
impetuous  pursuit  of  literary  accompEshments 
are  yet  less  to  be  excused ;  for  they  ought  to 
know  that  the  body*  is  not  forced  oeyond  its 
strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than  is 
proportionate  to  the  efiect  produced.  Whoever 
takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving  himself  of 
rest  and  refreshment,  must  not  only  pay  back  the 
hours,  but  pay  them  back  with  usur^  ;  and  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed  must 

S've  up  years  to  the  listlessness  of  lataguor,  and 
e  ijDipfacability  of  pain.  They  whose  endea- 
vour is  mental  excellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too 
late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of 
the  body,  and  find  that  knowledge  may  easily  be 
lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  ue  flints  oiim* 
patience,  and  the  peevishness  of  decrepitude. 
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JTira  owmu  SMrter,  wmttm^ut  pmr»  SMi 
Vitabit  JUKlMMM,  seyas  €g*  ftUrm 
Crfcam  lamdt  ncems. 


Whole  Horace  shall  not  die  {^  his  soofs  diaO  savo 
The  greatest  portion  from  the  freedjr  grave. 

CSKSCH. 

The  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  ap- 
petites which  Providence  has  given  to  man  ui 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Immediately  after  our  birth,  thirst  and 
hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw 
by  instinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  uneasiness' by  im- 
portunate and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  ob- 
tained a  place  or  posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  in- 
activity, is  that  of  our  passions :  we  quickly  be- 
gin to  be  sensible  of  hope  and  tearj  love  and  ha- 
tred, desire  and  aversion ;  these  arising  from  the 
power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend  their 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our 
knowledge  enlarges.  At  first  wo  have  no  thoo^t 
of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  after- 
wards begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before  it  approaches 
us  very  neariy :  but  by  degrees  we  discover  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remote 
consequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into 
caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigil- 
ance and  solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at 
which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  |>ecform  or  e^^. 
dure  many  tmngs  in  themselves  toilsome  and  un* 
pleasing,  necause  we  know  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perience, that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  by 
the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  posK 
tive  good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than  itself. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exereise  of 
its  powers,  the  animal  appetites  and  the  passions 
immediately  arising  from  them,  are  not  soffSdeiil 
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to  find  it  employment ;  the  wants  of  nature  are 
soon  supplied,  the  fear  of  their  return  is  easily 

ftrecluded,  and  something  more  is  necessary  to  re- 
icve  the  long  intervals  of  inactiirity,  and  to  ^ve 
those  faculties,  which  cannot  he  wholly  qmes- 
cent,  some  pouticnlar  direction.  For  this  reason, 
new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  bv  degrees 
produced;  and,  from  having  wishes  only  in  con- 
sequence of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
consequence  of  our  wishes ;  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no 
use,  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  them ; 
things  which  can  neither  satisfy  hunger  nor  miti- 
gate pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which  therefore,  we  find  of  no  esteem  among 
those  nations,  whose  artless  and  barbarous  man- 
ners keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necesaa^ 
ries  of  lire. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  generally  of  all  those  desires  which  arise 
from  the  comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of 
others.  He  that  thinks  himself  poor  because  his 
neighbour  is  richer ;  he  that,  like  Csesar,  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  of  a  village,  than  the  se- 
cond in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently 
kindled  in  himself  desires  which  he  never  receiv- 
ed from  nature,  and  acts  upon  principles  esta- 
blished only  bv  the  authority  of  custom. 

Of  those  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  ava- 
rice and  envy,  are  universally  condemned :  some, 
as  friendship  and  curiosity,  jgenerally  praised ; 
but  there  are  others  about  which  the  sunrages  of 
the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted, 
whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
bv  generations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
snaU  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  nothing  better  than  splendid  mad- 
ness, as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by 
folly ;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by  the 
hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves 
are  in  tlie  grave?  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus 
widely  put  upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular 
Condition,  that,  during  life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed ?  To  gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desira* 
ble  with  any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  be- 
cause fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of 
hfe,  to  terrify  opposition,  and  fortify  tranquillity ; 
but  to  what  end  shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man- 
kind, when  we  can  no  longer  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  their  favour  ?  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed, 
as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  eive 
him  for  present  use  the  wine  and  garlands  which 
th^  puTDose  to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  advoeates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its 
vmdication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  uni- 
vtrsal ;  a  flame  lighten  by  Heaven,  and  always 
burning  with  greatest  vipour  in  the  most  en- 
larged and  elevated  min<M.  That  the  desire  of 
bemg  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
deserve  their  praises,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  gene- 
rosity, which  18  not  felt,  and  therefore  not  ua- 
dantood,  by  those  who  have  been  always  acauh 


tomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  themsetves,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  under- 
standings.  That  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for 
eternal  ufe,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the 
limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  con- 
sider herself  as  co-operating  with  future  ages, 
and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the 
reproach  of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
is  founded  on  an  opinion  which  may  with  great 
probabihty  be  doubted ;  for  since  we  suppose  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  separa- 
tion, why  should  we  conclude  mat  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  exi- 
tiiuruished. 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  tha 
argument,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is 
to  be  regulated  rather  than  extinguished;  and 
that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  care- 
less about  their  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtue^ 
since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit 
anv  pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  IS  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  9§ 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likefy  to 
be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good  ;  he 
therefore  has  no  certain  principle  for  the  regular 
tion  of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is  not  to  bt 
forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us,  that  thif 
blind  and  undistinguishmg  appetite  of  renown  hat 
always  been  uncertain  in  its  eflects,  and  directed 
by  accident  or  opportunity,  indi&rently  to  tht 
benefit  or  devastation  of  the  world.  When  Th»> 
mistocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Miltia* 
des  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by 
them  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.  But  Cesar,  when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of 
Alexander's  picture,  having  no  honest  opporto- 
nities  of  action,  let  his  ambition  brettk  out  to  tfat 
ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged 
by  the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  pie* 
dominant,  it  is  dangerous  and  irregular;  but  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and  se- 
condary motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes  to  r^ 
vive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and 
lose  siffht  of  that  more  certain,  more  valimble,  and 
more  durable  reward,  which  ought  always  to  be 
our  first  hope  and  our  last  But  it  must  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  ii 
not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  &ni% 
but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompense 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  ao» 
cepted  with  complacence,  but  not  soiwht  witk 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  a  pnvilege  which  satire  as  wdl  at 
panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  by 
Titus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Timocreon  el 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitanh» 
that  he  had  eaten  mamf  a  mealy  drank  wuanf  eJM* 
gtm,  and  uttered  numy  a  reproaek. 

The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  fnm 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  attett* 
tion  of  future  times,  must  arise  firom  the  hopi^ 
that  with  our  name,  our  virtues  will  be  propacat* 
ed  ;  and  that  those  whom  we  cannot  benim  ii 
our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  eh* 
amples,  and  incitement  from  our  renown. 


5o.  so.] 
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Or^dekmmi  kcc  grmndt  n^fu^  tt  morU  pimmdum, 
Sijmvtmi*  vetmlo  non  mamtrfxtrmt }  «t  #i 
Bmrhmf  emiemmqiu  puetf  licet  t}M«  videret 
Pbara  d»mifrmgQ^  «l  mt^ort*  glamdia  actrvo*, 

iuv. 

And  had  not  men  the  bowy  head  revered, 
Aod  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd 
BoCh  must  have  died,  though  richer  ikius  they  wore, 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store. 

CREKCH. 

1  HAVE  always  thought  it  the  business  of  those 
who  tuTB  their  specuUitioDS  upon  the  Uving  world, 
to  commend  the  virtues  as  well  as  to  expose  the 
faults  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a 
fidse  as  well  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ;  not 
only  because  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  a  mo- 
nitor to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
tb(Me  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partiality, 
should  indulge  themselyes  afterwards  in  disbe- 
beving  him  at  pleasure;  but  because  he  may 
find  real  crimes  sufficient  to  ^ve  full  employ- 
ment to  caution  or  repentance,  without  distracting 
the  mind  by  needless  scruples  and  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fizea  and  stated  reproaches 
that  one  part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
upon  another,  which  are  regularly  transmitted 
through  continued  successions,  and  which  he 
that  has  once  suffered  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
th%  same  undistinguishing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  for- 
meriy  endured  himself. 

To  these  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no 
mm  sees  the  justice,  till  it  becomes  his  interest 
to  eee  it,  very  little  regard  is  to  be  shown :  since 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
tiocination or  inquiry,  but  received  implicitly,  or 
caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion  and 
supported  rather  by  willingness  to  credit,  than 
abibtT  to  prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  those  who 
are  desirous  to  believe  themselves  made  venera- 
ble by  length  of  time,  to  censure  the  new  comers 
into  life,  for  want  of  respect  to  gray  hairs  and 
■age  ezperiencej  for  hea!dy  confidence  in  their 
own  understandings,  for  hasty  conclusions  upon 
partial  views,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which 
their  fiathers  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afford 
them,  and  a  rebelhous  impatience  of  that  subor- 
dination to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  na- 
ture, aa  necessary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  precipitated,  b^  the 
rashneaa  of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  grovnn^  de- 

E^vitj  of  the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  inso- 
ce  of  the  rising  generation.  He  recounts  the 
decency  and  re^arity  of  former  times,  and  cele- 
brates the  discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in 
which  his  youth  was  passed ;  a  happy  age,  which 
is  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  since  confusion 
has  broken  in  upon  the  world  and  thrown  down 
all  the  boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he 
usomes  who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  com- 
plumng ;  for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  fuH  aoare  of  the  miseries  of  life,  he  is  inclined  to 
oonaider  all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of 
bnpatience  rather  than  of  affliction,  and  to  ask. 
What  merit  haa  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he 


has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  distributions 
of  nature  7  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  ex- 
emptions should  be  granted  him  from  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  man  f  We  find  ourselves  excited 
rather  to  captiousness  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  soothe  his  complaints  by  sym* 
pathy  and  tenderness,  we  inauire,  whether  the 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation ;  and 
whether,  supposing  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  the 
efiect  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  calamity. 

The  querulousness  and  indignation  which  is 
observed  so  often  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of 
life,  naturally  leads  us  to  inquiries  like  these. 
For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of 
things,  that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and  ridi- 
culed, insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at 
least  be  equal  on  either  part  They  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  establishing  their  authority 
over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they  who 
have  been  the  protectors  of  helplessness,  and  the 
instructors  of  iffnorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in 
their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignity  of  command,  must  defeat  their  influence 
by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  all 
these  advantages  with  very  little  skill,  if  they 
cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  oi 
respect,  and  ward  ofl!'open  mockery,  and  declar- 
ed contempt 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lawful  and  settled  authority  is  very  seldom  re- 
sisted when  it  is  well  employed.  Gross  corrup- 
tion, or  evident  imbecility  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors ;  on  those 
whom  they  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  for- 
tified by  power.  For  though  men  are  drawn  by 
their  passions  into  forgetfulness  of  invisible  re- 
wards and  punishments,  yet  they  are  easily  kept 
obedient  to  those  who  faiave  temporal  dominion 
in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissipated 
by  such  wickeidness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspect- 
ed that  the  old  draw  upon  themselves  the  great- 
est part  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much 
lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when 
it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine  that  excess 
of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  long  Ufe, 
however  idly  and  thoughtlessly  employed,  that 
priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  want  of  steadi 
ness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that 
their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own 
eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  than  enUst  them 
selves  under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way  7 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time 
necessarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which 
mi^ht,  by  those  who  have  learned  them  from  ex- 
perience, be  communicated  to  their  successors  at 
a  cheaper  rate ;  but  dictates,  though  liberally 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  wiuout  effect, 
Uie  teacher  gains  few  proselytes  by  instruction 
which  his  own  behaviour  contradicts ;  and  young 
men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because  they  are 
not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those  who  fall  be- 
low them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  re- 
tarded, the  world  is  kept  lon^  in  the  same  state 
and  every  new  race  is  to  g^n  the  prudence  of 
their  predecessors  by  comimtting  and  redressing 
the  same  miscarriages. 
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To  fecoreto  tho  old  that  inflaence  which  they 
are  willing'  to  claim,  and  which  might  to  mucn 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  aits  of  life, 
it  w  absolutely  necessair  that  they  giro  them- 
selves op  to  the  duties  of  declining  years ;  and 
contentedhr  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  plesp 
•urea,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hope- 
less endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  sprmff 
and  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
age,  and  retain  the  pla3rthiiu;8  of  chilohood.  The 
young  always  form  magni&ent  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as 
placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  they 
•  find  trifling  with  long  beards  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
efleminaey  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  with 
boys  in  those  performances  in  which  boys  must 
always  excel  tnem ;  if  they  will  dress  crippled 
limbs  in  embroiderr,  endeavour  at  g^Y^  ^th 
faltering  voices,  ana  darken  assemblies  of  plea- 
sure with  the  ghastliness  of  disease,  they  may 
well  expect  those  who  find  their  diversions  ob- 
stmctea  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they 
descend  to  competition,  with  youth,  they  must 
Hear  the  insolence  of  successful  rivals. 

LusUti  $mtit,  editti  §ati»,  mtqut  HHtH : 
Ttmput  mkirt  tiki  ttt, 

YoaMre  bad  jcwr  ahare  of  mirth,  of  neat  and  drink  { 
*lia  time  to  quit  tlia  acene— *tis  time  to  think. 

BLPHimroir. 

Another  vice  of  age,  bv  which  the  rising  gene- 
imtion  may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  seventy  and 
oensoiionsness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  eariy  life,  that  expects  artfulness  from 
childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  pe- 
remptory in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
eve^  fadore.  There  are  many  who  live  merely 
to  hmder  happinesus,  and  whose  descendants  can 
only  tell  of  lon^  life,  that  it  produces  suspicion, 
malignity,  pee^nshness,  and  persecution:  and 
yet  even  these  tjrrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  ctirse  their  hetrs  for  impatience,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
their  &ther*s  company. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  re- 
member, when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been 
young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  for 
his  support,  when  his  powers  ofacting  shaU  for- 
sake nim;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert 
with  rigour  on  faults  which  experience  only  can 
eorrect 
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Stalhu  la^or  est  tnepHmrwm^  mabt. 

How  feoliA  ia  the  toUof  triffiag 


Bi>mivtToit. 
TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

8lB, 

Af  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to 
Eophelia's  letters  from  tne  country,  and  appear 
to  think  no  form  of  human  life  unworthy  or  your 
attention,  I  have  resolved,  afier  many  struggles 
with  idleoass  and  diffidence,  to  give  yoa  some 


account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober  seasor 
of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the 
employments  of  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and 
employ  all  their  powers  of  censure  and  invective 
upon  the  uselessness,  vanity,  and  folly,  of  dress, 
visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  journey  of 
four  days  had  brought  me  to  the  bouse,  where 
invitation,  r^ularly  sent  for  seven  years  toge- 
ther, had  at  last  induced  me  to  pass  tne  summer, 
I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  my  first  re- 
ception, to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity, which  a  rural  life  always  promises,  and, 
if  well  conducted,  might  always  anbrd,  a  confus- 
ed wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of 
diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded,  and 
eveiT  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady,  who  was 
my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  the 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  in 
sisted  that  I  should  recompense  the  long  delay 
of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  tiU 
winter.  But,  amidst  all  her  kindness  and  caress- 
es, she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  ordei 
to  her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  them 
out  with'  impolite  precipitation.  Sometimes  her 
impatience  would  not  sufler  her  to  stay  behind  j 
she  begged  my  pardon,  she  must  leave  me  for  s 
moment ;  she  went,  and  returned  and  sat  down 
again,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  some  new 
care,  dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  tre 
pidation,  and  followed  them  with  the  same  coon 
tenance  of  business  and  solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eager 
ness  and  disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosi^ 
was  excited  by  such  busy  preparations  as  nat» 
rally  promised  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  tot 
much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself^  with  inquiries: 
but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mourning,  J 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  should 
rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  the  youn^  ladies,  after  whom 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  inquire,  was  under  a 
necessity  of'^attendinff  some  anair  diat  could  not 
be  neglected :  soon  alierwaid  my  relation  began 
to  talk  of  the  r^jgularity  of  her  family,  and  the 
inconvenience  ofLondon  hours ;  ana  at  Etst  let 
me  know  that  they  had  purposed  that  nig^t  lo 
go  to  bed  sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they 
were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  make  cheese- 
cakes. This  hmt  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  tne  ladies,  who 
begged  me  to  excuse  some  large  sieves  <^  leaves 
and  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  floor, 
for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when  they  wers 
dry.  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so  oonveni- 
endy  received  the  rising  sun. 

The  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest, 
and  therefore  I  rose  eariy  in  the  morning  with  a 
resolution  to  explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stols 
unperceived  by  my  busy  cousins  into  the  garden, 
where  I  found  nothing  either  more  great  or  ele^ 

rt,  than  in  the  same  number  of  acres  cultiyated 
the  market  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  lesmed 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither 
at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  to  make  mors 
pickles  and  conserves,  than  could  be  seen  at  aaj 
other  house  a  hundred  miles  roond. 
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It  was  not  kmg  before  her  kdjabip  niTe  me 
taffident  opportunitiee  oTknowinff  her  cnaracter, 
for  she  WAS  too  much  pleated  with  her  own  ac- 
complishments to  conceal  them,  and  took  ooca- 
jiion,  from  some  sweetmeats  which  she  set  next 
day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long 
hours  upon  robs  and  gellies ;  laid  down  the  best 
methods  of  conservin<^,  reserving,  and  preserving 
all  sorts  of  fruit;  told  us  with  groat  contempt  of 
tlie  London  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  wnom 
these  terms  were  very  oUcn  confounded;  and 
hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  company,  at  her  own  house,  sweetmeats 
of  so  dork  a  colour  as  she  had  oden  seen  at  Mis- 
tress Spiightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to 
watch  the  skillet  on  the  Hrc,  to  see  it  simmer  with 
the  due  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at 
the  moment  of  projection ;  and  the  employments 
to  which  she  has  bred  her  daughters,  are  to  turn 
rose-leaves  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
currants  with  a  quill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bruis- 
ing it,  and  to  extract  TOaii-flower  water  for  the 
skm.  Such  are  the  tasks  with  which  every  day, 
since  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended,  to 
which  the  early  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed,  and 
in  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never 
shall  return. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  hopeless  at- 
tempts. The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  own  performances 
with  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity  accustomed  to 
be  flattered.  Her  daughters  having  never  seen 
any  honae  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother's 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is  a 
mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  see  his  table 
well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently 
successful,  in  which  he  brings  home  a  leash  of 
hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books, 
out  my  lady  soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books 
would  suit  my  taste ;  for  her  port  she  never  loved 
to  see  young  women  give  their  minds  to  such  fol- 
lies, by  which  they  would  only  learn  to  use  hard 
words ;  she  bred  up  her  daughters  to  understand 
a  house,  and  whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never 
repeot  it 

There  are,  however,  some  thinfi:8  in  the  culi- 
oaiy  science  too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects, 
mysteries  into  which  they  must  not  be  initiated 
till  ^  Tears  of  serious  maturity,  and  which  are 
referred  to  the  day  of  marriage,  as  the  supreme 
qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  makes  an 
orange  padding,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  she  has  hitherto  found 
means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secrecy, 
that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
has  never  been  discovered.  She  indeed,  con- 
ducts this  l^reat  affiur  with  all  the  caution  that 
human  pokey  can  suggest  It  is  never  known 
btforeliand  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced ; 
she  takes  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own 
closet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be 
heited  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it 
widi  her  own  bands,  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is 
then  stopped,  and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  how- 
ever, promised  Clarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her 
ii^  marriage,  she  shall  be  told  without  reserve. 
Bot  the  art  of  making  English  capers  she  has  not 
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yet  persutded  henelf  to  discover,  but  seems  re^ 
solved  that  secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as  soma 
alchymists  have  obstinately  suppressed  the  art  o^ 
transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book 
of  receipts,  which  she  lefl  upon  the  table,  having 
intelligence  that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  hod 
burst  the  hoops.  But  though  the  importance  of 
the  event  sufnciently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pro- 
vent  any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  use 
of  the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  her^ 
ditary  knowledge  was  so  well  concealed  by  thA 
manner  of  spellmg  used  by  her  grandmother,  het 
mother,  and  hersdf^  that  I  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con 
suiting  the  oracle,  for  want  of^  knowing  the  loiii 
guage  in  which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to 
her  ladyship*s  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myself 
to  some  of  these  economical  accomplishments 
for  I  overheard  her  two  days  ago,  warning  her 
daughters,  by  my  mournful  exam{)le,  against  ne- 
gligence of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving  j  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong 
way  when  she  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  believ^ 
scarcely  knows  the  difference  between  paste  rais- 
ed, and.  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid 
Lady  Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  whether  I  shall  throw  away 
the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  lady^s  doatt  opened,  the  com- 
jdete  servant  nudd,  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign 
all  curiosity  afler  right  and  wrong,  for  tlio  art  of 
scalding  damascenes,  without  bursting  them,  and 
preserving  the  whiteness  of  pickled  mushroonuk 

Lady  Biistlc  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  ap* 
plication  to  fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her 
cares  into  a  narrow  space,  and  set  herself  free 
from  many  perplexities  with  which  other  minds 
are  disturbed.  She  has  no  curiosity  after  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress ; 
she  can  hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ra* 
va^e  of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a  storm ;  her 
neighbours  £Tow  rich  or  poor,  come  into  the  world 
or  go  out  olit,  without  regard,  while  she  is  press, 
ing  the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  the  store-room ;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  di»> 
quiets  than  those  whoso  understandings  take  a 
wider  range.  Her  marigolds,  when  they  are 
almost  cured,  are  often  scattered  Inr  the  wind, 
and  the  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit  when  it 
ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  Wnile  her  artificial 
wines  are  fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  restless- 
ness and  anxiety.  Her  sweetmeats  are  not 
always  bright,  and  the  maid  sometimes  forgets 
the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  pepper,  when  voni* 
son  is  to  be  baked.  Her  conserves  mould,  her 
wines  sour,  and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  she  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment  of  her  hopes. 

With  reganl  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  s 
kind  of  neutral  being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxu> 
ry,  nor  any  virtue  but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire 
to  be  praised  but  for  her  cookery ;  nor  wishes  any 
ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be  wheyisl^ 
and  their  pie-crusts  tough. 
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I  am  now  very  impatient  to  know  whether  I 
Am  to  look  on  these  ladies  as  the  great  patterns 
of  our  sex,  and  to  consider  conserves  ana  pickles 
as  the  business  of  my  life ;  whether  the  censures 
which  I  now  suffer  be  just,  and  whether  the  brew- 
ers of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes,  have  a 
right  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

CoaMELL*. 
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^KOiietJtewti  Th€$eim§  her— 

SUte  modmm^  dixit  *eaue  enimjorhma  querendm 
Sclm  tua  Mt,  HmiUs  it/nr—  rufict  eatut, 
MitimM  isU  feres.  otio. 

How  oft  in  rain  the  ton  of  Thewiu  Mid, 
Th«  1101107  MMTowi  be  with  petience  Imid; 
Nor  are  thy  fortune*  to  be  wept  alone ; 
Weigh  other*!  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thj  own. 

CATCOTT. 

Amomo  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to 
which  the  miseries  inseparable  from  our  present 
atate  have  given  occasion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  recommended  by  some  writers 
to  put  the  sufferer  in  mind  of  heavier  pressures, 
ana  more  excruciating  calamities,  than  those  of 
which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  prac- 
tised ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius, 
the  great  modem  master  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
has,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  steadmeu  qf 
mindf  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  breast  against 
too  much  sensibiHty  of  misfortune,  by  enumerat- 
ing the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen 
upon  the  world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended 
regions,  the  sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  na^ 
tions.  And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude 
uiinstructed  by  precept,  and  unprejudiced  by  au- 
thority, which,  m  questions  that  relate  to  the 
heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive 
than  the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the 
efficacy  of  this  procedure ;  for  one  ot  the  first 
comforts  which  one  neighbour  administers  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  circimistances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  manv  re- 
medies applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we 
see  the  eflects,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  operation,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
some,  who  are  unwilhng  to  suppose  any  thing 
out  of  the  re^th  of  their  own  sasacity,  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  nave  really  those 
virtues  for  wh«ch  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether 
their  reputat*uii  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  words  which,  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation 
of  that  pain  to  wnich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  af^ 
ford  the  proper  and  ade^nate  remedy ;  they  im- 
ply rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bear- 
mg  than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A  prison- 
er IS  reheved  by  him  that  sets  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  comfort  fsom  such  as  suggest  considera- 
tions by  which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  in- 
convenience of  confinement  To  that  grief  which 
■rises  from  a  great  loss,  he  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  firiencTs  condition  the 
■ame  as  before ;  but  he  may  be  properly  termed 
a  eoraforter,  who  by  persuasion  extenuates  the 
pain  of  povMty,  and  shows  in  the  style  of  Hefiod^ 
that  ktifis  more  thtm  the  mktit. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how  it 
can  lull  the  memory  of  misfortune,  or  appease 
the  throbbings  of  anmiish,  to  hear  that  others  are 
more  miserable;  others,  perhaps,  unknown  or 
wholly  indifferent  whose  prosperity  raises  do 
envy,  and  whose  fall  can  gratify  no  resentment 
Some  topics  of  comfort  ansing,  like  that  which 
gave  hope  and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris, 
from  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  may  as  properly  raise  the 
dejected  as  depress  the  proud,  and  have  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  exhdarate  and  revive.  3ut 
how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  languishes  in  the 
gloom  of  sorrow  without  prospect  of  emerging 
into  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness^,  to  hear  that 
others  are  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of 
misery,  shackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  sur- 
rounded with  darker  desperation? 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideration, 
seems  indeed  the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  is 
perhaps  never  properly  applied,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections  of  more 
speedy  and  pleasing  eflicacy.  But  even  from  such 
calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a  thousand 
ills  incurable,  a  tnousand  losses  irreparable,  a 
thousand  difficulties  insurmountable,  are  known, 
or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sons  of  men.  Native 
deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead  friend  can- 
not return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away 
m  folly,  or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it 
has  been  founa  useful  to  take  a  survey  of^the 
world,  to  contemplate  the  various  scenes  of  dis* 
tress  in  which  mankind  are  struggling  round  us, 
and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  terrihUes  visufoT' 
nuB,  the  various  shapes  of  misery,  which  make 
havoc  of  terrestrial  happiness,  range  all  comers 
almost  without  retitraint,  trample  down  our  hopes 
at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and,  when  we  have  buih 
our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  first  effect  of  this  meditation  is,  that  it 
furnishes  a  new  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
engages  the  passions  on  remoter  objects ;  as  kings 
have  sometimes  freed  themselves  from  a  subject 
too  haughty  to  be  governed,  and  too  powerful  to 
be  crushed,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  province, 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided  or  his  pride  been 
repressed.  The  attention  is  dissipated  by  varie- 
ty, and  acts  more  weakly  upon  any  single  part, 
as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  cufferent  oian- 
nels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  body, 
cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is, 
therefore,  unavailing,  in  severe  paroxysms  of  cor- 
poreal pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  instant  call- 
ed bock  to  misery,  and  in  the  first  shock  of  any 
sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use  against 
encroaching  melancholy,  ana  a  settled  habit  ol 
gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  us 
with  opportunities  of  making  comparisons  in  our 
own  favour.  We  know  thait  very  little  of  the 
pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does  not  be^  and  end 
in  our  senses,  is  othcnu'isc  than  relative ;  we  art 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any 
of  these  respects ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  whoee 
une^iness  arises  from  reflection  on  any  misfof^ 
tune  that  throws  him  below  those  with  whom  ha 
was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  that  hp 
is  not  yet  the  lowest. 

'  There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tend> 
ing  towaids  the  vice  of  onvy,  very  well  illustrated 
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bf  an  old  poet,*  wiiote  wytUm  will  not  afibrd 
many  reasonable  motives  to  content  ''It  it,** 
■ayB  he,  "  pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  the 
tnpiultv  of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  ship  struggling 
with  the  billows;  it  is  pleasing,  not  oecause  the 
pain  of  another  can  give  us  ddight,  but  because 
we  have  a  stronger  impression  of  the  happnees 
of  safety.**  Thus,  when  we  look  abroao,  and 
behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  mider 
tfils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  expeii- 
aooed,  we  shrink  back  to  our  own  state,  ana  in- 
ilead  of  repining  that  so  much  most  be  felt,  learn 
Id  rejoice  tnat  we  have  not  more  to  feeL 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others, 
ftrtitude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers. 
As  the  heroes  of  action  catch  the  flame  from  one 
to  another,  so  they,  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  sufleiing  with  calmness 
ad  dignity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  re- 
BMmbrance  of  tliose  evils  which  have  been  laid  on 
others,  perhaps  naturally  as  weak  as  themselves, 
and  bear  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
Ihetr  own  oppressions,  when  they  see  it  possible 
that  more  severe  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many 
■inds,  the  relation  of  other  men's  infelicity  may 
^ve  a  lasting  and  continual  relief  Some,  not 
veil  instructed  in  the  measures  by  which  Provi- 
its^ce  distfibutes  hamMness,  are  perhaps  misled 
hy  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  makes  temporal 

CDoperity  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church, 
ve  represented  wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain 
eoncomitants  of  virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of 
the  Divine  approbation.  Such  sufferers  are  de- 
lected in  their  misfortunes,  not  so  much  for  what 
they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  because 
they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the 
wants,  of  their  present  condition,  but  because 
they  consider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of 
nore  sharp  and  more  lasting  pains.  To  these 
flwumers  it  is  an  act  of  the  hignest  charity  to  t&- 
present  the  calamities  which  not  only  virtue  has 
snfiered,  but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform  them 
Ihat  one  evidence  of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncer- 
lunty  of  any  present  reward  for  goodness ;  and 
to  lemind  them,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the 
teresses  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  the  world 
WIS  not  worthy. 


Ko.  5S.]      Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  1750. 
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Tbeeb  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
m  so  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every 
fthcr  species  of  misery,  those,  who  are  not  much 
•Bcnstomed  to  disturb  the  present  moment  with 
liAection,  €»n  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is  impos- 
me  to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
Mn,  without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
iosed  to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult ;  and,  in 
is  lowot  state,  to  hunger  and  nakedness ;  to  in- 
|Hies  against  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and 
t»  wtnts  whic^  nature  cannot  sustain. 


Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputa- 
tion ;  thus  we  see  dangers  of  every  kind  faced 
with  willingness,  because  bravery  in  a  good  or 
bad  cause  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and  ad- 
mirers. But  in  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancnoly;  the  mind 
and  bcuy  sufwr  together ;  its  miseries  bring  no 
alleviations ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  every  virtue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  insen- 
sibilitv,  and  dejection  sullenness,  of  which  the 
hardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  want- 
ing a  ^neral  conviction ;  we  hear  on  every  side 
the  noise  of  trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged 
with  numberless  multitudes,  whose  faces  are 
clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hor- 
ned by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  gain  ;  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in 
motion,  by  the  desire  of  that  wealth,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  secures  ns  from  pover- 
ty; for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acquisi- 
tion, and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  aa 
to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  or 
follies  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  m- 
nerol  maxims  and  practice  of  mankind ;  some  wno 
seem  to  rush  upon  povcity  with  the  same  eagei^ 
nees  with  which  others  avoid  it,  who  see  their 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering 
away,  without  resolution  to  change  their  course 
of  life ;  who  persevere  seainst  all  remonstrances, 
and  go  fomv'ard  with  full  career,  though  they  see 
before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostu- 
late with  such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  that  prompted  them 
to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  ind 
deferring  the  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur 
the  miseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  in- 
tend my  present  admonitions,  are  the  thought- 
less, the  negligent,  and  the  dissolute,  who  having, 
by  the  viciousness  of  their  own  inclinations,  or 
the  seducements  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  condition,  are  without  power  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  ol 
customs,  avoid  the  thought  because  they  know  it 
will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  re- 
venues, and  sink  every  hour  deeper  mto  the  giilft 
of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  pai^ 
sion ;  nor  can  the  mischief  which  it  produces  be 
extenuated  as  the  eficct  of  any  single  act,  which 
rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before  there  could 
be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men  are 
advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches, 
and  destrojring  themselves,  not  by  the  violence 
of  a  blow,  which  when  once  given,  can  never  be 
recalled,  but  By  a  slow  poison,  Irauriy  repeatod, 
and  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  jud^ent, 
that  nothing  but  ezponenee  aiuld  evince  its  poe- 
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nbiUtj ;  yet  absurd  «8  it  is,  the  sadden  &11  of  some 
fkmilies,  &nd  the  sudden  rise  of  others,  prove  it 
to  be  common ;  and  every  year  sees  many  wretch- 
•ss  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  eveiy  passion,  when  it 
nas  passed  the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes, 
to  counteract  its  own  purpose.  Too  much  rage 
hinders  the  warrior  from  circumspection,  too  much 
eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  awaj  from  the  lover  that 
easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delight- 
ed. Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  va^ 
nity,  and  incited  by  voluptuousness,  seldom  pro- 
cures ultimately  either  applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  tne  character 
of  those  from  whom  it  b  received,  little  satisfac- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  spendthrift  by  the  enco- 
miums which  he  purchases.  For  who  are  they 
that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but  young  men, 
thoughtless  and  abandoned  hke  himself,  unac- 
quainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
has  impressed  the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  de- 
void alike  of  knowle^e  and  of  virtue !  By  whom 
is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by  wretches  who 
consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  purposes,  si- 
rens that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  nim  7 

Every  man  whose  knowledge,  or  whose  vir- 
tue, can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with 
scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  much 
gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders 
of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the 
diflerent  ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attorneys,  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and 
who  are  secretly  triumphing  over  his  weakness, 
when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  heighten  his  desires  by  counterfeited 
applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by  prodi- 
ffaUty.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  dLscovcrea  to  be 
false,  it  is  the  praise  only  of  those  whom  it  is  re- 
proachful to  please,  and  whose  sincerity  is  cor- 
rupted by  their  interest ;  men  who  live  by  the 
riots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  grows  vi-ise,  they  shall  lose 
their  power.  Yet  with  such  flatteries,  if  they 
could  last,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is 
seldom  very  delicate,  be  satisfied ;  but  tlie  time  is 
always  hastening  forward  when  this  triumph, 
poor  as  it  is,  shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who 
now  surround  him  with  ohsequiousncsd  qnd  com- 
pliments, fawn  among  his  equiptige,  and  animate 
nis  riots,  shall  turn  u[>on  him  with  insolence,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted  by  them- 
selves. 

And  as  little  pretensions  has  the  man  who 
squanders  his  estate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expenses 
to  greater  degrees  of  pleasure  than  arc  obtained 
by  others.  To  make  any  happiness  sincere,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  believe  it  tn  be  lasting ;  since 
whatever  we  suppose  ourbelves  in  danger  of 
losing,  must  be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  un- 
easiness, and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  be  embittered. 
How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  expected, 
and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will 
give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be 
fiaidar  to  ba  bwnei  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 


excesses,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance,  and 
indulged  his  appetites  with  moreprofuseness? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessary 
even  to  complete  the  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  K 
may  be  generally  remariced  of  those  who  squan- 
der what  they  uiow  their  fortune  not  suflicient 
to  allow,  that  in  th^ir  most  jovial  expense,  there 
always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and 
impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kmd  of  wild 
desperation,  ana  afl^cted  lavishness,  as  criminals 
brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  it, 
or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish  anxiety,  and 
enoeavour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  and  to  save 
meanly:  having  neither  firmness  to  deny  their 
passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they  nniiw 
mur  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the 
bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Among  these  men  there  is  oflen  the  vocifera- 
tion of  merriment,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  cheerfiilness ;  they  inflame  their  imagina^ 
tions  to  a  kind  of  momentary  jolhty,  by  the  help 
of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  night  to  stupify  r',col  lection,  and  lay 
that  reason  asleep  which  disturbs  their  gayety 
and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of 
misery  and  regret.  In  a  short  time  the  creditor 
grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites  still  continue  their  tyranny, 
with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifications, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  re- 
pentance, or  impotent  desire. 


No.  54.]     Saturday,  Sept.  22, 1750. 

Truditur  dies  die^ 
Nov^que  pergimt  interirg  htn^ 

Tu  Memnda  mmrm»r» 
Loeaa  mhipnamfiarua;  <t  tepulckn 

Jmwuwtory  ttrmis  domos.  BOa. 

Day  preMea  on  the  he«li  ofdajr, 

And  moons  increaae  to  their  docay ; 

But  you,  with  thougbtlesa  pride  elate. 

Unconscious  of  impending  fate, 

Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 

When  lo!  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies. — raAiicis 

TO  THE  RAMBLER 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  Iiie 
of  business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last 
hours  of  an  old  friend ;  an  office  which  has  filled 
me,  if  not  witli  melancholy,  at  least  with  serious 
reflections,  and  turned  my  thoughts  towards  the 
contemplation  of  those  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  indubitable  cet^ 
tainty,  are  generally  secluded  from  our  regard,  by 
the  jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and 
even  by  the  calmer  diversions  of  study  and  specula- 
tion ;  or  if  they  become  accidental  topics  of  con- 
versation and  argument,  yet  rarely  sink  deep  into 
the  heart,  but  give  occasion  only  to  some  subtil- 
ties  of  reasomng,  or  elegances  of  declamation, 
which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man 
accustomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long 
concatenation  of  causes  and  cflects,  to  trace 
things  from  their  origin  to  their  period,  and  com 
pare  means  with  ends,  may  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  human  schemes;  detect  the  iallacu>.«  by 
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fpfaidiiiioitftb  artdcbded ;  Aom 
cj  of  wealth,  honours,  and  power,  to  real  happi- 
aeM ;  and  please  himaelfj  and  his  auditors,  with 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  show 
the  folly  of  terrestrial  hopes,  fears,  and  desires, 
every  hour  will  give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it 
Trace  him  through  the  day  or  year,  and  you  will 
find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  iUiterate  and  unenlightened, 
angry  and  pleased,  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar, 
pursuing  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  de- 
signs, £rasping,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  trans- 
EQrt,  those  riches  which  he  luows  he  cannot 
eep,  and  sweUin^  with  the  applause  which  he 
hss  gained  hy  provmg  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul, 
and  takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions 
the  power  of  resistance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I 
have  received  it,  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 
To  enter  this  school  of  wisdom  is  not  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  most  sublune  and 
unportant  precepts  require  no  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities, nor  laborious  preparations ;  they  are  en- 
forced without  the  aid  of  elof^uence,  and  under- 
stood without  skill  in  analytic  science.  Every 
tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every  understanding 
can  conceive  them.  He  that  wishes  in  earnest 
to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  world,  may  find  instructions  on  every  side. 
He  that  desires  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  which 
every  art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and 
every  passion  labours  to  illuminate,  and  wishes 
to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which 
make  it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its 
natural  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness, 
may  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisy  without  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  emi- 
neut  for  genius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same 
class,  sufficiently  pleased  with  acceptance  and  ap- 
plause. Bein^  caressed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
lermenta  and  nches  in  their  disposal,  he  consider- 
ed himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement, 
and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  ap- 
proaches to  its  object  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
bopes,  his  projects,  and  his  ffayeties,  he  was 
seized  by  a  ungehng  disease,  which,  from  its  first 
stage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here  was  an 
end  of  all  his  visions  of  greatness  and  happi- 
ness ;  from  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined, 
til  his  former  pleasures  ^ew  tasteless.  His 
friends  expected  to  please  him  by  those  accounts 
of  the  growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  for- 
merly certain  of  being  well  received  ;  but  they 
loon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by 
complimenta,  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by 
6attery,  to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness, 
tnd  relieve  the  solicitude  of  approaching  death. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  vir- 
tue surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have 
■sen  them  weiehed  against  each  omer,  where  all 
dliat  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to 
the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope, 
tod  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  be- 
canie  dust  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and 
without  regard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise, 
lose  all  their  influence  when  they  are  considered 
IS  nches  which  to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed 
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opon  another,  waHhonly  wfaidi  shall  flus  iii|^t 

expire  for  ever,  and  praise  which,  however  merit- 
ed, or  however  sincere,  shall,  afler  a  fow  dxh 
ments,  be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  no- 
thing appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ; 
nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every 
thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  received  with  coldness  and  indifierence,  and 
regarded  rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved 
value;  it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  his 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a 
dream  finom  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of 
another  statO;  and  all  oonversation  was  tedious, 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him 
from  human  affiiirs,  and  open  his  prospects  into 
futurity. 

It  is  now  past ;  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and 
heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At 
the  sight  of  this  last  contiict,  I  felt  a  sensation 
never  known  to  me  before ;  a  confusion  of  pas- 
sions, an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  ter> 
ror  without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered 
my  soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too 
piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  such  violence  can- 
not be  lasting,  the  storm  subsided  in  a  short  time, 
I  wept,  retir^,  and  ^ew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in 
my  mind  the  efiects  which  the  observation  of 
death  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  wholly 
without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection  ;  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregarded 
Their  fnends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the 
grave  without  raising  any  uncommon  emotion, 
or  reminding  them  that  tney  are  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must 
soon  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  tliat  death  increases 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we 
envied,  as  Horace  observes,because  they  eclipsed 
our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstruct  our  reputa- 
tion, and  we  have  therefore  no  interest  to  sup 
press  their  praise.  That  wickedness,  which  we 
reared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impo- 
tent, and  the  man  whose  name  filled  us  with 
alarin,  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last  be 
considered  only  with  pity  or  contempt 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at 
once  find  excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  palli 
ations  of  every  fault ;  we  recoUfiCt  a  thousand  en 
dearments,  which  before  glided  oflf  our  minds 
without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unre- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we 
may  receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow,  happiness^ 
and  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instruct- 
ed, a  more  painful  occurrence  than  tlie  death  of 
one  whom  we  have  injured  without  reparation. 
Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable,  it  is  indelibly 
recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it. 
We  consider,  with  the  most  afflicfive  anguish, 
the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  caused, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  euotions  which  th« 
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deatli  of  an  emulator  or  competitor  produces. 
Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy, 
bad  excellence  to  deserve  our  fondness ;  and  to 
whatever  ardour  of  opposition  intorest  may  in- 
flame us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  then  wish  to  have  made  a  fiiend. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  literary  history  know, 
that  the  elder  Scaliger  was  the  redoubted  antago- 
nist of  Cardan  and  £lrasmu8  ;  yet  at  the  death  of 
each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  complain- 
ed that  they  were  snatched  away  from  him  before 
their  reconciliation  was  completed. 


fuam  tit  eoneiumttu  mmor  J 


AnU 


Art  thoa  too  fUlon  I  ere  uif«r  could  Mib«ide 
And  love  retwa,  hai  frsat  Srcmmmt  died  f 


Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  6nally 
review  the  efiects  of  passion,  but  which  we  some- 
times delay  till  we  can  no  longer  rectify  our  er- 
rors. Let  us  therefore  make  baste  to  do  what 
we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ;  let 
•IS  return  the  caresses  of  our  frieinls,  and  endea- 
vour by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that 
tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be 
quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repentance  may 
not  be  a  barren  angwsh,  and  let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  every  rival  excellence,  and  pay  early  and  will- 
ingly tnose  honours  whiicb  justice  will  compel  us 
to  pay  at  last 

Athanatus. 


Ko.  55.]   TuKSDAT,  Sept.  35,  1750. 

Mafuro  wropicr  detimejkneri 

Inter  tudtre  virgitus^ 
Kt  tUUU  nebmlmm  tpmrgtn  emmdidit : 

Nam  tiquid  Pkoloiu  0mti» 
Et  U.  Cklorit  deeet. Boa. 

Now  near  to  death  that  comet  but  slow, 

Now  thoa  art  iteppinf  down  below ; 

Sport  BoC  amoofal  the  bloominf  midda, 

B«t  think  oo  ^boat«  and  empty  chadea : 

What  Miita  with  Pholoe  in  her  bloom. 

Gray  Chloria,  will  not  thee  become ; 

A  bed  ia  diflfereat  from  a  tomb.  ckscch. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
1  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in  the 
world,  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  Uttle  efficacy  of  remon- 
strance and  complamt,  which,  however  extorted 
by  oppression,  or  supported  bv  reason,  are  de- 
tested by  one  part  oltne  world  as  rebellion,  cen- 
sured by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard 
with  an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  be- 
|ray  any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  otners  passed  over  with  in- 
difierence  and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which,  if  they  shoidd  endea- 
vour to  examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who 
think  themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for 
others  to  neglect  their  complaints,!  shall  venture 
to  lay  my  case  before  vou,  in  hopes  that  you  will 
enforce  my  opinion,  it  }rou  think  it  just,  or  ende»- 
wmr  to  wictiqr  «ar  ajPtJawPtob  if  I  Mn  mirttkim, 


I  expect,  at  least  that  yoa  will  divest  yourself  of 
partiaht  V,  and  that  whatever  your  age  or  solemni- 
ty may  be,  you  will  not,  with  the  dotard's  inso- 
lence, pronounce  me  ignorant  and  foolish,  per- 
verse and  refiractory,  only  because  you  perceive 
that  I  am  yocm^. 

My  fother  dymg  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old, 
left  me,  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than 
myself^  to  the  care  of  my  mother,  a  woman  of 
birth  and  education,  whose  prudence  or  virtue  he 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  She  felt,  for  some 
time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  ano- 
ther; and  as  her  ffrief  was  exhausted  by  ite  own 
violence,  it  subsided  into  tenderness  for  me  and 
my  brother,  and  the  year  of  mourning  was  spent 
in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruction,  in  cele- 
bration of  my  father's  virtues,  in  professions  of 
perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  hourly  in- 
stances of  such  fondness  as  gratitude  will  not 
easily  sufier  me  to  forget 

But  when  the  term  of  this  mournful  felicity  was 
expired,  and  my  mother  appeared  again  without 
the  ensigns  of  sorrow,  the  ladies  of  Mr  acquaint- 
ance b^^n  to  tell  her,  upon  whatever  motives, 
that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to  a 
woman  without  effect  Lady  Giddy  was  ince»> 
santly  relating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Gravely  told  her  privately,  with  great  ten- 
derness, that  it  began  to  be  pubhcly  obs^ved  bow 
much  she  overacted  her  part,  and  that  most  of 
her  acquaintance  suspectra  her  hope  of  procop* 
ing  another  husband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  aH 
that  appearance  of  tenderness  and  piety. 

All  tne  officiousness  of  kindness  ana  foUy  was 
busied  to  change  her  conduct  She  was  at  one 
time  alarmed  with  censure,  and  at  another  fired 
with  praise.  She  was  told  of  balls,  where  othen 
shone  only  because  she  was  absent;  of  new 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  was  crowding; 
and  of  many  ingenious  ironies,  b^  which  domes- 
tic diligence  was  made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  stand  alone  againft 
fear  on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other: 
especially  when  no  actual  crime  is  proposed,  and 

{>rudence  itself  can  suggest  many  reasons  lor  r^ 
axation  and  indulgence.    My  mamma  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  accompany  Afiss  Giddy  to  a 
pla^.    She  was  received  with  a  boundless  pro- 
fusion of  compliments,  and  attended  home  by  a 
veiT  fine  gentleman.     Next  day  she  was  with  less 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs.  GraTelj's, 
and  came  home  gay  ana  lively ;  for  the  disteio* 
tions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vani- 
ty, and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  fru- 
gality from  giving  her  aisturbance.    She  now 
made  her  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrious  to  pre* 
vent  any  return  to  her  former  life ;  every  morning 
brought  messages  of  invitation,  and  every  even- 
ing was  passed  in  places  of  diversion,  from  whidi 
she  for  some  time  complained  that  she  had  rather 
be  absent    In  a  short  time  she  began  to  feel  the 
happiness  of  acting  without  control  of  being  un- 
accountable for  her  hours,  her  expenses,  sod  heff 
company;  and  learned  by  degrees  to  drop  aa 
expression  of  contempt  or  pity,  at  the  mentioa 
of  ladies  whose  husbands  were  suspected  of  r^ 
straining  their  pleasures,  or  their  play,  and  eo»- 
fessed  that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  as  she  pleased 
I WM  itiU  fovoored  with  some  inad— tai  pf* 
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•eptB  and  tranaieDt  endearments,  and  was  now 
lad  then  fondly  kiBsed  for  smiling  like  my  papa : 
but  most  part  of  her  morning  was  spent  m  com- 
paring the  opinion  of  her  moid  and  milliner,  con- 
trifing  some  variation  in  her  dress,  visiting  shops, 
•ad  sending  compliments  j  and  the  rest  of  the 
4»j  was  too  short  for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and 
eoocerts. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impos- 
■bi#to  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Pa- 
VHits  could  not  have  them  always  in  their  sight ; 
Am  society  of  servants  was  contagious;  company 
pDduced  boldness  and  spirit ;  emulation  excited 
industry ;  and  a  large  school  was  naturally  the 
fint  step  into  the  open  world.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  them- 
irives,  but  so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity, 
and  idileness,  that  they  soon  overcame  all  the  re- 
iMJning  principles  of  kindness  and  piety,  and 
both  I  and  my  brother  were  despatchea  to  board- 
iiiff  schools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
tfans  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you, 
bit  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  trifles  and  amuse- 
laents  took  still  faster  hold  of  her  heart  At 
fimt,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  me ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
tad  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  no- 
tice was  taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my 
npport 

When  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  I  found 
■rself  coldly  received,  with  an  observation,  "tliat 
fWs  giri  wiU  presently  be  a  woman.*'  I  was, 
after  the  usual  stay,  sent  to  school  again,  and 
overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was  a-going, 
"WeU^  now  I  shall  recover." 

In  BIX  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with 
tbe  usual  cluldish  alacrity,  was  running  to  my 
aoChei's  embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with.ex- 
damations  at  the  suddenness  ana  enormity  of  my 
^wth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen  any  body 
•hoot  op  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
oCber  girls  spread  at  tnat  rate,  and  she  hated  to 
bave  children  to  look  like  women  before  their 
tMe.  I  was  disconcerted,  «nd  retired  without 
baaring*any  thing  more  than,  "  Nay,  if  you  are 
IMT,  Mmdam  Steeple,  you  may  walk  ofl^" 

vv  hen  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated, 
(bare  remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or 
dieency.  My  mamma  made  this  appearance  of 
NMntment  a  reason  for  continuing  her  maligni- 
^:  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that  was  my  ap- 
piDation,  was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
vilfa  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 

8be  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
cbild,  and  I  know  not  when  I  should  have  been 
tbDOgbt  fit  to  change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been 
MKoed  by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father,  who 
orald  not  bear  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves, 
iBd  tberefbre  presented  me  with  bro^de  for  a 
prnn,  for  which  I  shoukl  have  thought  myself 
mder  great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompa^ 
lied  her  frvour  vrith  some  hints  that  my  mamma 
■ight  now  consider  her  age,  and  give  me  her 
MMngs,  which  she  had  s£own  long  enough  in 
IMUie  plarrf*#- 

1  BOW  left  the  acbool,  and  came  to  live  widi  my 
■uum,  wbo  considered  me  as  a  usurper  that 
bad  seised  the  rights  of  a  woman  before  they 
vwe  doe,  and  was  pushing  down  the  precifHce 
«C  sffi,  that  I  might  reign  without  a  superior. 
WbiU  I  an  thus  beheU  with  jsaloasy  aad 


picion,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  difHcutt 
to  please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  offence. 
I  never  speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  qualities 
and  excellences,  which  it  is  criminal  to  possess ; 
if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it  early  enough  to  co- 

Suette ;  ifl  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs; 
'  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
husband ;  ifl  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matron- 
like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on 
one  pretence  or  other  fi[enerally  excluded  from 
her  assemblies,  nor  am  lever  suffered  to  visit  at 
the  same  place  with  my  mamma.  Every  one 
wonders  wny  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  worid,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours, 
I  am  certain  that  she  has  heard  either  of  my 
beauty  or  my  wit,  and  expect  nothing  for  the  en- 
suing week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic- 
tion and  reproaches. 

Thusl  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution, 
only  because  I  was  bom  ten  years  too  soon,  and 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but 
am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  can 
willingly  cease  to  be  a  ^ri.  I  believe  vou  would 
contribute  to  the  happmess  of  many  families,  it, 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  ^ou  could 
make  mothers  aahanrad  of  rivalling  their  children ; 
if  you  could  show  them,  that  though  they  may  re- 
fuse to  grow  wise,  they  must  inevitably  grow  old ; 
and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music 
and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion; 
that  those  who  are  so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world 
will  soon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore their  interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain 
a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments. 

I  am,dtc 


No.  56.]      Saturday,  Sept.  89, 17^. 

VaUmt  r—  ludiermf  H  wu 

Palma  negula  mocntm,  dimata  redueit  opisnus. 


Farewell  tbe  tHu^e ;  for  humbly  I  discl«iiB 

Such  fond  imrsuits  of  pleufure,  or  of  fame, 

If  I  must  siak  in  shame,  or  swell  with  prid«, 

Aa  the  fay  palm  it  granted  or  denied.  FaAMCM 

NoTRiNO  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that 
o^nce  has  been  received  when  none  was  intend 
ed,  and  that  pain  has  been  given  to  those  who 
were  not  guilty  of  any  provocation.  As  the  great 
end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  Kood  man 
is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himseli  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  thou^ 
lus  conscience  may  easily  acquit  him  of  inaiies 
prepensey  of  settled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mi»> 
chief,  yet  he  seldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ;  that  he 
has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  com- 
mon interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease, 
or  too  much  mdifierenoe  to  the  happiness  ot 
others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  diat,  to  feel  this  uneasiness, 
the  mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  dif- 
fusion of  generosity,  or  melted  by  uncommon 
warmth  of  benevolence ;  for  that  prudence  which 
the  worid  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  pri- 
vate interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  neemess  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we 
may  not  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we 
may  not  some  time  suffer. 

I  hvn  thweforafroqueiitly  looked  with  woa* 
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who  ihould  happen  to  hare  least,  might  notwHh- 
standing  have  enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations 
which  I  do  not  remember  that  any  political  cal- 
culator has  attempted,  and  in  which  the  most 
perspicacious  reasoner  may  be  easily  bewildered, 
it  is  evident  that  they  to  whom  Providence  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and 
their  own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  have  sufficient  incitements  to  per- 
sonal frugaUty,  since,  whatever  might  be  its  gene- 
ral effect  upon  provinces  or  nations,  by  which  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with  certain- 
tVf  that  there  is  scarcely  any  individual  entering 
the  world,  who,  b^  prudent  parsimony,  may  not 
reasonably  promise  himseli  a  cheerful  compe- 
tence in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  prospect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy 
and  terrifying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before 
him  must  resolve  to  avoid  it;  and  it  must  be 
avoided  generally  by  the  science  of  sparing.  For, 
though  in  every  age  there  are  some,  who  by  bold 
adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rise  sud- 
denly to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
hopes  of  such  rare  events :  ana  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must  owe  their  affluence  to  small  and  gra- 
dual profits,  below  which  their  expense  must  be 
resolutely  reduced. 

You  must  not  therefore  think  me  smking  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  practical  philosopher,  when 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  yoai  read> 
ers,  from  the  statesman  to  the  apprentice,  a  por- 
tion replete  with  mercantile  wisdom,  Ji  penny 
»med  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  ac- 
commodateid  to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not 
only  that  they  who  pursue  any  lucrative  employ- 
ment will  save  time  when  they  forbear  expense, 
and  that  the  time  may  be  employed  to  the  in- 
crease of  profit ;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every 
victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strengtn 
added  to  the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  retus- 
ing  those  solicitations  by  which  the  young  and 
vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravaffance  and 
folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
willing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the 
jost  measure  of  frugality  7  and  when  expense, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  degenerates  into  profu- 
non  ?  To  such  questions  no  general  answer  can 
be  returned ;  smce  the  hberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  vaned  wiUiout 
end,  by  different  circumstances.  It  may,  howe- 
Ter,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken, 
that  a  man^s  voluntary  expense  should  not  exceed 
kis  revenue.  A  maxim  so  obvious  and  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodig^  with 
the  madnum,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept 
arising  from  the  former,  and  indeed  included  m 
It,  is  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  Che  warm,  the  Canciful,  and  the  brave ;  Lei 
MS  man  mUieipale  uneeriam  pnffits.  Let  no  man 
presume  lo  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own 
abilities  for  means  or  deliverance  from  penury,  to 
give  a  loose  to  his  present  desires,  and  leave  the 
wckotting  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which  I  suppose  are,  at 
laast  among  the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undi»- 
puled,  I  wiO  add  another.  Let  nv  man  sqimnder 
ifsinsf  kit  ineUiuMen,    With  this  precept  it  may 


be,  perhaps,  imagined  easy  to  compljr;  yet  if 
those  whom  profusion  has  buried  in  prisons,  or 
driven  into  banishment,  were  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  very  few  were  ruined  by  their  own 
choice,  or  purchased  pleasure  with  the  loss  of 
their  estates ;  but  that  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  those  with 
whom  they  conversed,  and  yielded  reluctantly  to 
a  thousand  prodigahties,  either  from  a  tnvial 
emulation  of^wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  for  the 
prize  of^  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools. 
1  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SoPBaoM. 


No.  58.]    Saturday,  October  6,  1750i> 
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Crfcnmt  divitut^  tmmen 

Cvrtm  nescU  fmid  semper  ektst  rei. 

But,  while  in  heaps,  hb  wicked  wemlth 

He  i«  not  of  hia  wish  poaacaa'd ; 
There's  aomeUiiiig  wantinf  sUli  to  make 


ble«\L 
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As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one 
of  the  passions  that  have  given  great  disturbance 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  topic 
more  copiously  treated  by  the  ancient  moralists 
than  the  folly  of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 
excite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever 
they  are  mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  ex- 
amples the  dangers  of  large  possessions  is  illus- 
trated ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
eloouence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavours  to 
eradicate  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  en- 
trenched itself  too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be 
driven  out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  lost  its 
power,  even  over  those  who  declaimed  against 
It,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the 
sage,  if  it  had  been  excited  by  opportunity,  and 
invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper 
object. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  shown, 
that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  this  favour- 
ite cause  has  called  forth,  a  single  convert  was 
ever  made ;  that  even  one  man  has  refused  to  be 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  firom  the 
conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow 
fortune ;  or  disbunlened  himself  of  wealth  when 
he  had  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoj  the 
peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  mean  and  on- 
envied  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected 
opportunities  of  raising  themselves  to  hononrs 
and  to  wealth,  and  rejected  the  kindest  oflers  of 
fortune ;  but  however  their  moderation  may  be 
boasted  by  themselves,  or  admiied  by  such  as 
only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
selaom  found  that  they  value  riches  less,  hot  that 
they  dread  labour  or  danger  more  than  others ; 
the^r  are  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to  action,  to 
strain  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  stand  the 
shock  of  contest;  but  though  they,  therefore, 
decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  neveitheiess 
wish  themselves  alofl,  and  would  willinglj  anioy 
what  they  dare  not  seiie. 
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Othen  haTe  retired  from  high  stationB,  and  to- 
tamtarily  condemned  theimenres  to  privacy  and 
olMearity.  But  even  these  will  not  affi>rd  many 
oocaaiona  of  triumph  to  the  philosopher  {  for  they 
have  commonly  eitner  quitted  that  only  which  they 
thought  tiiemselves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevented 
disgrace  by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  in- 
dued to  tnr  new  measures  by  seneral  incon- 
stancy, which  always  dreams  of  happiness  in 
novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  disposition,  wnich  is  dis- 
gusted m  the  same  degree  with  every  state,  and 
wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found  high  and  low 
stations  equally  unable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a 
distempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  closest  retreat  from  disappomt- 
ment,  solicitude,  and  miserjr. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus 
neglected  by  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or 
were  able  to  procure  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be 
determined  that  they  are  altogether  without  use ; 
for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be 
confined  to  conmtions  comparatively  mean,  and 
placed  in  situations  from  which  they  naturally 
look  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them, 
those  writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that 
have  administered  remedies  to  discontent  almost 
nuversal,  by  showing,  that  what  wo  cannot  reach 
may  very  well  be  fortwme,  that  the  inequality  of 
distribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is  for  the  most 
part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  greatness, 
which  we  aHmire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer 
advantages,  and  much  less  splendour,  when  we 
are  suflered  to  approach  it 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the 
frauds  of  fortune,  and  to  show  that  she  imposes 

ZB  the  careless  eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of 
(lows,  which  will  shrink  to  nothing  in  the 
gripe :  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  orna- 
ments, which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ; 
and  that  when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity 
or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions 
which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and  awe  the  supplicant 
It  may  be  remaned,  that  they  whose  condition 
has  not  afforded  them  die  light  of  moral  or  reli- 
cioos  instruction,  and  who  collect  all  their  ideas 
by  th€^  own  eyes,  and  digest  them  by  their  own 
onderstandings,  seem  to  consider  those  who  are 
placed  in  ranks  of  remote  superiority,  as  almost 
another  and  higher  species  of  bein^.  As  them- 
wdrwtB  have  known  iittle  other  miseiy  than  the 
eooseqiienoes  of  want,  they  are  with  dimculty  per- 
soadea  that  where  there  is  wealth  there  can  be 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in  dipity,  and 
glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with 
pains  and  cares  like  those  which  lie  heavy  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confintnl  to  the  low- 
est meanness,  and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is 
so  eonfined  only  because  others  have  been  shown 
its  folly,  and  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been 
opposed  in  its  progress  by  history  and  philosophy, 
and  hindered  from  spreading  its  mfection  by  pow- 
cifal  preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth, 
flioiig^  it  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice 
or  ambition,  or  suppress  that  reluctance  with 
wfaieh  a  man  passes  nis  days  in  a  state  of  inferi- 
ority, moat,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower  condi- 
tioBs  Ism  grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  conse- 
quently ooBtriboted  to  ibe  general  security  of 
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life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and  violence,  rapine 
and  circumvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth, 
arising  from  an  unshaken  conviction  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  vio 
lent  impulse  of  passion,  to  pursue  nches  as  thr 
chief  end  of  being,  must  surely  be  so  much  alarm 
ed  by  the  successive  admonitions  of  those  whose 
experience  and  sagacity  have  recommended  them 
as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and  considei 
whether  he  is  about  to  engase  in  an  undertaking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before 
he  rushes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong, 
what  it  will  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it;  and 
his  examination  will  seldom  fail  to  repress  his 
ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us ;  its  value  is  found  only 
in  that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess 
it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  regard  to 
corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open 
new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  pas- 
sages of  anguish. 

Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  torture 
and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or 
promoted  by  softness.  Witn  respect  to  the  mind. 
It  has  rarely  been  observed,  that  wealth  contri- 
butes much  to  quicken  the  discernment,  enlarge 
the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination;  but  may, 
by  hinng  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  con- 
firm error  and  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  little.  The  bramble  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot^bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak. 
Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to  give  that  dn^ity 
which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeble 
minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The 
world  has  been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings, 
whose  existence  has  scarcely  been  perceived  by 
any  real  effects  beyond  their  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking 
hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how 
it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune 
has  obtained  it  When  we  find  them  oppressed 
with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without 

(>leasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  queru- 
ous  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that 
if  the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied, 
there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  solicitude^ 
or  desired  with  eagerness. 


No.  59.]    Tuesday,  October  9, 1750. 

Eft  aliqvid.fatale  malmm  per  verba  levewe : 
Hoe  guemicm  Prognen  Halofonemfif  fmeU. 

Hoc.  erat  in  oolo  quare  Paaimiuu  mi(r« 
Voce  faiigaret  Lemnia  etaa  mm. 

8trang%lmt  indmau*  dolor,  of fM  exitttuat  iuttu  s 
Oogitmr  et  wire*  mmUipUeare  emas,  orm 

Complaining  oft  givet  recpite  to  imr  fricf ; 
From  h«ne«  the  wretched  Profne  souf ht  relief  { 
Hence  the  PflMntiaB  chief  hia  fate  deplores, 
And  rente  hia  sorrow  to  the  Lemnian  ahorea : 
In  rain  by  lecrecy  he  would  asraage 
Our  cans  {  eoaceal'd  thej  nther  tsalbla  rage. 

r.  LB  WIS 
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T  ifl  common  to  distinguish  men  by  the  names 
of  animals  which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble. 
Thus  a  hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a 
statesman  a  fox,  an  extortioner  gains  the  appella- 
tion of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the  title  of  monkey. 
There  is  also  among  the  various  anomalies  of 
character,  which  a  survey  of  the  world  exhibits, 
a  species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may 
be  properly  marked  out  as  the  screech-owls  of 
mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an 
opinion  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  com- 
plain, and  that  they  were  bom  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  others,  to 
lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remem- 
orances  of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of 
the  future ;  their  only  care  is  to  crush  the  rising 
hope,  to  damp  the  kindling  transport,  and  allay 
the  golden  hours  of  gayety  with  the  hateful  dross 
of  erief  and  suspicion. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity 
of  temper,  subjects  them  to  impressions  from 
others,  and  who  are  apt  to  suffer  b^  fascination, 
and  catch  the  contagion  of  misery,  it  is  extremely 
unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of  a  screech- 
owl's  voice ;  for  it  will  often  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejection,  terrifv  them  with  apprehensions 
which  theur  own  thoughts  would  never  have  pro- 
duced, 8  nd  sadden,  by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day 
which  might  have  been  passed  in  amusements  or 
in  business;  it  will  buroien  the  heart  with  unne- 
cessary discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that 
love  oil  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many 
failing  and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either 
frien<M  or  enemies,  been  charged  with  supersti- 
tion; I  never  count  the  company  which  I  enter, 
and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indiflerently  over 
either  shoulder.  I  have,  like  most  other  philoso- 
phers, oflen  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  been  sometimes  reproached 
as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when 
a  r^ven  flew  over  my  head.  I  never  go  home  ab- 
ruptly because  a  snake  crosses  my  way,  nor  have 
any  particular  dread  of  a  climactf^ncal  year:  yet  I 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scomof  old  women,  and 
their  tales,  I  consider  it  as  an  unhappy  day  when 
I  happen  to  be  greeted,  in  the  mommg,  by  Sus- 
pirius  the  screech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Suspirius  fifty-eight  years 
and  four  months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an 
hour  with  him  in  which  he  has  nut  made  some 
attack  upon  my  quiet  When  we  were  first  ac- 
quainteo,  his  great  topic  was  the  misery  of  youth 
without  riches ;  and  whenever  we  walked  out 
together  he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  pleasures,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  verge  of 
my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never  have  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
seasonable representations  placed  them  in  my 
sight 

Another  of  his  topics  is  the  neglect  of  merit, 
with  which  he  never  fails  to  amuse  every  man 
whom  he  sees  not  eminently  fortunate.  If  he 
meets  with  a  youns  officer,  ne  always  informs 
him  of  gentlemen  whose  persoaal  courage  is  un- 
questioned, and  whose  military  skill  qualifies 
tnem  to  ooounand  armies,  that  have,  notwith- 
•taadiog  all  their  merit,  grown  old  with  subal- 


tern commissions.  For  a  genius  in  the  el  «Tch, 
he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  life.  The 
lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  parts 
and  deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  the  courts:  and  meeting  Seie- 
nus  the  physician,  **  Ah,  doctor,**  says  be,  ^  what, 
a^foot  still,  when  so  many  blockheads  are  rat- 
tling in  their  chariots  ?  I  told  you  seven  yean 
ago  that  you  would  never  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice, 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  Greek,  and  your  dili- 
gence, and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  you 
to  Uve  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  prescribes  to 
his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician." 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen 
authors  in  their  way  to  the  stage ;  persuaded  nine 
and  thirty  merchants  to  retire  from  aproeperous 
trade  for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke  oa  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  matches  by  prognosticationB  of  un- 
happiness,  and  enabled  the  small  pox  to  kill 
nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  lost 
of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he 
never  fails  to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pur- 
suits, and  informs  me  that  we  are  much  older 
than  when  we  begun  our  acquaintance,  that  the 
infirmities  of  decrepitude  are  coming  fast  upon 
me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  but  a 
tittle  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  of  very  tittle  importance,  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  oufht  to  look  for 
no  other  pleasures  than  a  good  cunner  and  an 
easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  strain, 
displaying  present  miseries,  and  foreboding  more, 
wKTiKdpa^  id  ^avani^ofoif  every  syllable  is  loaded 
with  misfortune,  ana  death  is  always  brought 
nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what  always  raises  my 
resentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  mutations  have  much  efiect 
upon  himsel£  He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of 
calamities,  without  discovering  otherwise  than 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  feels  any  of  the 
evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  but  has  the 
same  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  others  nf 
telting  stories,  and  ulla  into  expressions  of  con- 
dolence for  past,  or  apprehension  of  future  mis- 
chiefs, as  all  men  studious  of  their  ease  have  re- 
course to  those  subjects  upon  which  thej  caa 
most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse. 

It  is  reported  of^  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  cocks,  that  they  mi^  djream 
out  their  morning  dreams  without  disturbance. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  promote  efiemiuacy 
as  to  propose  the  Sybarites  for  an  example,  yet 
since  there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  fioohah,  bat 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him,  I 
could  wish  that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  of^ 
ten  to  be  copied,  some  regulations  might  be  nuule 
to  exclude  screech-owls  fjrom  all  company,  as 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them  to 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle 
sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  one 
another. 

Theu  jfrophet  of  evQ,  says  Homer's  Agaroem- 
non,  tkou  never  forUlUMt  tne  gwtdy  but  tkejotf  ^lk§ 
heart  u  to  prsdiet  mufortmut.  Whoever  ia  of  the 
same  temper,  might  there  find  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  thoughts,  and  improving  Ins  vein  of 
denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  screech-owl^ 
might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Yet,  though  I haveso  little  kindiifwi 
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ftr  tluf  dark  ffenention,  I  am  very  far  from  in- 
liniliii^  to  debar  the  soft  and  tender  mind  from 
Ihe  pnTilen^  of  complaining,  when  the  sigh  arises 
from  the  desire  not  of  giying  pain,  but  of  gaining 
mat.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even 
when  complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  Inendshrp ;  and  though  it  must  be  aUowed  that 
be  wuSen  most  like  a  hero  that  hides  his  grief  in 


prtmit  «llwa  eordt  d^^rem. 
His  oatvard  unilM  cooc«al*d  hk  inward  smart. 

DaYDCM. 

jot  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  complains 
•eta  like  a  man,  like  asocial  being,  who  looks  for 
Mp  from  his  fellow-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many 
of  the  mihappj  a  source  of  comfort  in  hopeless 
4btreoa,  as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to 
IhwnsiilwfiB,  by  proving  that  they  have  not  lost 
fto  regard  of  others ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indi- 
eote  the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  in- 
cbninff  us  to  weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot 


Vo,  GO.]  SATuaDAT,  OnroBBa  13,  1750. 

■  Qwrf  Ml  pmUkrmm  quid  turpe,  quid  mUU,  fwid  non, 
ffVnriiw  me  mtUmt  Okrftippo  et  CrmUart  dieU. 

■OB. 

WhoM  works  the  beautiful  and  base  cootain. 
Of  Tiee  aad  virtue  nore  instructive  rules, 

ail  tho  sober  suges  of  the  scbools.  riANcis. 
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All  joy  or  sorrow  foi"  the  happiness  or  calamities 
tf  otkera  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagina- 
that  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  or 
^.otzimatefl  it  however  remote,  by  placing  us, 
a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him  whose  fortune 
«i  oontempUte ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the  de- 
MpCion  lasts,- whatever  motions  would  be  excited 
bjtfae  same  good  or  evil  happening  to  ourselves. 
Our  passions  ara  therefore  more  strongly  mov- 

tin  proportion  as  we  can  more  readily  adopt 
paina  or  pleasura  proposed  to  our  minds,  by 
MK^nixing  tnem  as  once  our  own,  or  consider- 
Im  mamas  naturally  incident  to  our  state  of  life. 
It »  not  easy  for  die  most  artful  writer  to  ^ve  us 
m.  ratereot  m  happiness  or  misery,  which  we 
tkUk  ourselves  never  likely  to  fed^  and  with 
wMeh  we  have  never  yet  been  made  acquainted. 
iCotoriefl  of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
brtioiM  of  empires,  a  re  read  with  great  tranquillity : 
<htimpfriil  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  only 
\^  its  pomp  of  ornament  and  grandeur  of  ideas : 
lad  the  men  whose  faculties  have  been  engrossed 
\^  hwjp'if*,  and  whose  heart  never  fluttered  but 
il  t|M  rise  or  iall  of  stocks,  wonders  how  the  at- 
IntiiMi  can  be  sebed,  or  the  afiection  agitated, 
Ij  a  tele  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  ima- 
po  to  which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are, 
ifcoTO  all  other  writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives 
of  the  Uvea  of  particmsLr  persons ;  and  therefore 
■•  specieo  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cul- 
tfiotKNi  than  biography,  since  none  can  be  more 
Mghtfnl  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  ceiw 
Mlyeachain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest, 
il  ■MMPo  widely  diffiiM  instractioa  to  every  diver- 
Mfofcoiiditioii. 

The  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history, 
ilM  mvolT«  a  thouotiid  ihrtuiMa  in  the  Ihia- 


ness  of  a  day,  and  complicate  innumerable  inci- 
dents in  one  great  transaction,  aflbrd  few  lessons 
appUcable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  oom> 
forts  and  its  wretchedness  from  the  right  or  wronc 
management  of  things,  which  nothing  but  their 
frequency  makes  considerable,  Pmva  ri  nmifimU 
^fUoHdUf  says  Pliny,  and  which  can  have  no  place 
in  those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the 
consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  annies, 
and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

1  have  oflen  thought  that  Jjbere  has  rarely  pass- 
ed a  life  of  which  a  iudiciou^^d  faithful  narrative 
would  not  be  useful.  For,  not  only  every  man 
has,  in  the  mighty  mass  of  the  world,  great  num- 
bers in  the  same  condition  with  himseU*,  to  whom 
bis  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  escapes  and  ezp&> 
dients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use ; 
but  there  is  such  a  uniformity  in  the  state  of  maOi 
considered  apart  from  adventitious  and  separable 
decorations  and  disguisef,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
possibility  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  Uie  greatest  distance  by  fortune,  or  by 
temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are 
satisfied,  caprice,  and  vanity,  and  accident,  begin 
to  produce  discriminations  and  peculiarities,  yet 
the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  which  cannot 
discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating  their 
influence  in  the  same  efiects,  though  sometimes 
accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multiplied  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted 
by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same 
fallacies,  all  animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  dan- 
ger, entangled  by  desire,  ana  seduced  by  pleasure. 

It  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  or  particu- 
lar lives,  that  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
striking  or  wonderful  vicissitudes.  The  scholar, 
who  passed  his  life  among  his  books,  the  mer 
chant,  who  conducted  only  his  own  afiaira,  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended 
oeyond  that  of  nis  duty,  are  considered  as  no  pro 
per  objects  of  public  regard,  however  they  might 
nave  excelled  in  their  several  stations,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  pi- 
e^.  But  this  notion  arises  from  false  measures 
of'^excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated 
by  considering,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  uncormpted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  ad- 
vantages of  prejudice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  e 
celebrated  name ;  but  the  business  of  the  biogrm 
pher  is  often  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perform 
ances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  great* 
ness,  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic  privadeoi 
and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  ex- 
cel each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanus  is,  with  great  propriety, 
said  by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fiib- 
mifiar  character  of  that  man,  ci|;ia  ingtmmn  H 
ctmdorem  ex  ipthu  teripHi  awni  oImi  itmber  mir^ 
fiiri,  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  by  bis  writing  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  cireumstancee  which, 
whether  we  read  as  inquirers  afisr  natural  or  mo* 
ral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our 
science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  import- 
ant thsLU  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgotten  in  hie 
•ooount  of  Cfttahae^  to  Mmaik,  that «» iMflr  iMi 
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note  ipdekj  and  again  «Ioi0,  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  something  with  violent  commo- 
tion. Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  afllbrds  a 
striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing 
us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be 
fixed,  that  the  day  miffht  not  run  out  in  the  idleness 
of  suspense :  aud  ul  the  plans  and  enterprises 
of  I>e  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
woiid  than  that  part  of  his  personal  character, 
which  represents  him  as  careful  ofhii  health,  and 
negligent  of  hit  Ufe, 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writ- 
ers who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the  perform- 
ance. They  rarely  afibrd  any  other  account  than 
might  be  collected  from  public  papers,  but  ima- 
gine themselves  writing  a  life  when  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ; 
and  BO  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of 
their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  a  man*s  real  character,  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,  and 
ended  with  his  fimeraL 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the 
world  of  particular  facts,  thej  are  not  always  so 
happy  as  to  select  the  most  important  I  know 
not  well  what  advantage  posterity  can  receive 
from  the  only  circumstance  by  whioi  Tickell  has 
distinguished  Addison  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
the  irregularUy  of  hia  pulse :  nor  can  I  think  my- 
self overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life 
of  Malherb,  by  being  enabled  to  relate,  after  the 
learned  biographer,  that  Malherb  had  two  predo- 
minant opinions ;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a 
single  woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  an- 
cient descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French  beg- 
gars made  use  very  improperly  and  barbarously 
ef  the  phrase  noble  Gentleman,  because  either 
word  included  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  bar- 
ren and  useless.  If  a  Ufe  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impar- 
tiality, but  must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
inciclents  whidi  give  excellence  to  oiography  are 
of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon 
escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted 
by  tradition.  We  know  how  few  can  portray 
a'living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  promi- 
nent and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
ffined  how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be 
K>«t  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession 
of  copies  will  lose  all  resembluice  of  the  original 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  know- 
led^  and  nukes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  cu- 
riosity, there  is  danger  least  his  interest,  his  fear, 
his  gratitude,  or  hu  tenderness,  overpower  his 
fidehty,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent 
There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  th^r  detection ; 
we  thererore  see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorn- 
ed with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  **  Let  me  remember,"  says  Hale, 
**  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
tkat  tbm  if  likewiee  a  pi^  due  to  the  oouutry." 


If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge, 
to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eager  and 
thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  dt^anos 
from  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only 
never  to  receive  the  current  of  report  till  it  hat  si^ 
tiated  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  bat  at  bat 
to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with 
taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  thiouj^ 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear 
what  passes  in  the  worid,  to  know  what  are  the 
schemes  of  the  poUtic,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious ;  what  changes  of  pub* 
lie  measures  are  approaching ;  who  is  fikdy  to 
be  crushed  in  the  coUision  of  parties ;  who  is 
climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering 
on  the  precipice  of  disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very 
common  for  us  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least 
qualified  to  obtain,  I  have  suflered  this  appetite 
of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gratifications  which 
my  present  situation  can  afford  it;  for  being 
placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  aC 
ways  to  confound  the  future  with  the  past, 
to  form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
schemes  already  executed  or  defeated.  I  am 
perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  pros- 
pects, like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  re- 
mote star,  which  before  the  light  reaches  his  eye 
has  forsaken  the  place  from  which  it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  bdund 
the  active  world  in  my  reflections  and  disoove* 
ries,  is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  petolaDee 
of  those  whose  health,  or  business,  or  pleasure^ 
brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  without 
considering  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  my 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  wtiea 
absence  must  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with 
the  utmost  superciliousness  of  contempt,  for  not 
knowing  what  no  human  sagacity  can  discover; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wietdi 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when  I  hap- 
pen to  talk  of  tne  fortune  of  a  bankrapt,  or  pro- 
pose the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  tnem 
of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mea- 
sures that  have  been  lately  taken.  They  teem 
to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of  their  intellectt 
what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  con- 
ditions, and  think  themselves  indisputably  entitled 
to  airs  of  insolence  and  authority,  when  they  find 
another  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  became  they 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  tuppote 
eoually  public  in  all  other  placet,  and  known 
wnere  they  could  neither  be  teen,  related,  nor 
coniectured. 

To  this  hanghtinett  they  are  indeed  too  math 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which,  theyreoeiv* 
amongst  ut,  for  no  other  reaton  than  that  they 
oonw  firom  London.    For  no  aooner  m  te  1 1^ 
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Bfal  of  one  of  thete  disseminaton  of  knowledge 
known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about  him 
from  every  quarter,  and  by  innumerable  inquiries 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 
He  sees  himself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who 
propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their  controver- 
■es,  to  him,  as  to  a  being  descended  from  some 
nobler  re^on,  and  he  grows  on  a  sudden  oracu- 
kxis  and  uifallible,  solves  all  difficulties,  and  sets 
all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, that  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
tfufl  reverential  modesty,  and  impose  upon  rustic 
mderstandings,  with  a  false  show  of  universal 
iotelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  will- 
■g  to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or 
iMt  they  dismiss  anv  inquirer  with  a  positive  and 
decisive  answer,  l^he  court,  the  city,  the  park, 
and  exchange,  are  to  those  men  of  unbounded 
obaenration  equally  famihar,  and  they  are  alike 
Nmdy  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks  will  rise,  or 
the  ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despot- 
ic and  dictatorial  power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude 
moltitode,  whom  he  condescends  to  honour  with 
alnciinial  visit;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what 
■Dtives,  I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
W  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our 
feneration,  till  we  are  more  authentically  con- 
finced  of  the  merits  of  the  claimant 
.  It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven 
yatiB  ago,  one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair, 
nuKurkable  for  steaUng  eg^s,  and  sucking  them, 
was  taken  from  the  school  m  this  parish,  and  sent 
ip  to  London  to  study  the  law.  As  he  had  given 
OBongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius  desi|?n^  by 
mture  for  extraordinary  penormances,  he  was^ 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten, 
■or  was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his 
food  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  report 
Ewst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic  was  come  down  in 
Ike  first  post-chaise  which  this  village  had  seen, 
hating  travelled  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  his 
postibons  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nar- 
wirly  escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand ;  but 
ftat  Mr.  Frolic  seemed  totallv  unconcerned,  for 
nch  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  gen- 
Ifamen  at  their  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowUng- 
noen,  and  now  were  seen  the  effects  of  a  Lon- 
ODB  edocation.  His  dress,  his  language,  his 
iAeaSy  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  much  endea- 
DNr  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
differed  from  the  opinions,  or  practice  of  the 
■odidi  world.  He  showed  us  Uie  deformity  of 
•■r  akiits  and  sleeves,  informed  us  where  hats 
of  die  proper  sixe  were  to  be  sold,  and  recom- 
■onded  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  ab- 
iJiUis  in  our  dothes,  our  cookery,  and  our 
oonversation.  When  any  of  his  phrases  were 
■nntelliffible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of 
ooaliBssed  superiority,  but  fircquently  delayed  the 
Wpianation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over 
ov  harbarity. 

When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story, 
ha  takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets, 
o^oiutiu,  and  buildinfSf  with  which  he  knows  we 
on  unacquainted.  The  favourite  topics  of  his 
dnoourse  are  the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the 
incks  put  upon  country  gentlemen  by  poiten  and 


link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies,  he  te!is  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  which  he  can  in- 
troduce them  ;  but  never  Tails  to  hint  how  much 
they  will  be  deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  town.  What  it  is  to  huno  the 
town,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  us, 
though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think 
of  so  great  a  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by 
the  recital  of  liis  own  adventures  ana  achieve- 
ments. I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  cha- 
racters in  single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such 
a  constellation  of  great  qualities  as  this  man's 
narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished 
the  hero ;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit ;  what> 
ever  has  endeared  the  lover,  are  all  concentrated 
in  Mr.  FroUc,  whose  life  has,  for  seven  years, 
been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues,  dangers, 
and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  him 
self  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
or  admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  can  bring  together,  from  all  their  journals, 
a  collection  oiso  many  wonderful  escapes  as  this 
man  has  known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he 
has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  timed  on 
the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  terrors 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  sometimes 
by  his  own  acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing 
the  river  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  by  shooting 
the  bridge  under  which  he  has  rencountered 
mountainous  waves  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  ncNT 
fewer  his  hazards.  He  has  reeled  with  giddi- 
ness on  the  top  of  the  monument ;  he  has  crossed 
the  street  anudst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has 
been  surrounded  by  robbers  without  number; 
he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windows  of  every  toast,  of  whatever 
condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for  whole  winters 
by  his  rivals ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coacnmen ;  he  has  re- 
scued his  friends  from  the  bailiffs  ;  has  knocked 
down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled 
the  town  with  wonder  ana  with  merrimenL 

But  yet  ^eater  is  the  fame  of  his  understand 
ing  than  his  bravery ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
is,  at  London,  the  established  arbitrator  of  all 
points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive  jud^  of  all 
performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per- 
former is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolic 
has  ratified  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatroi 
suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or 
hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur ;  that  no 
public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  con- 
troversies at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to  his 
determination  ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at 
every  assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of 
pleasure  or  of  dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  there  are  very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state 
or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more  or  less  influ- 
enced tne  disposal.  He  has  been  very  freouently 
consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  out  tne  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how 
much  It  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Frolic 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I 
cannot  hitherto  persuMe  myself  to  see  that  Mr. 
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Frolic  has  more  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  courage, 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  that  any  uncommon 
enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened  in  the 
time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  sub- 
jects known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has 
no  advantage  over  us,  but  by  catches  of  inter- 
ruption, bri^ness  of  interrogation,  and  pertness 
of  contempt ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  stunned  the 
world  witn  his  name,  and  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  either  a  little  understanding  confers  emi- 
nence at  London,  or  that  Mr.  Frohc  thinks  us 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  that 
his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural  stupidity,  as 
the  magnetic  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
polar  cumes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philo- 
sophers, search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain 
of  the  efiect ;  and  therefore  I  denre  to  be  inform- 
ed, whether  ^ou  have  yet  heard  the  great  name 
of  Mr.  Frolic  If  he  is  celebrated  by  other 
tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise ;  but  if  he  has  swelled  amongst  us 
with  empty  boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only 
by  himself,  I  shall  treat  him  with  rustic  sincerity, 
and  drrve  him  as  an  impostor  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  creduhty. 

I  am,  6ic 

RtrucoLA. 
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How  wovld  I  moont  hit  ear,  whoM  bonnteona  haad 

First  towed  with  tMminf  teed  Uie  Aurow'd  land ; 

Now  to  Madem'ii  dragona  fix  my  reina, 

That  fwilUy  bora  her  fnm  Coriathiaa  plaioa ; 

Now  on  Dwlalian  waxen  pinions  stray. 

Or  thoae  which  wafted  Perseus  on  his  way. 

r.  LEWIS. 
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Sim, 


I  AM  a  young  woman  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
which,  if  my  paraits  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  customs  o(  the  po> 
lite  part  of  mankind,  might  long  since  have  raised 
me  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  female  world  ; 
but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived  to 
waste  my  Ute,  that  I  am  now  on  the  bordera  of 
twenty,  without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our 
■Bontnly  assembly,  or  been  toaated  but  among  a 
Cbw  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  seen  any 
eompany  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wiah  to  be  dis- 
tingwished. 

My  fiuher  having  impaired  his  pcUrimony  in 
•obdting  a  place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise 
enough  to  cease  his  pursuit ;  and,  to  repair  the 
ecmaeqaencea  of  expensive  attendance  and  ne^i* 
geace  of  his  a&trs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
Sian  himself  who  had  lived  in  the  fiuhionable 
wofld  till  she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance 
■pon  parties  of  pleasure,  and  as  I  can  collect  from 
incidental  informations,  retired  from  gay  assem- 
blies just  time  enough  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  muewBal  Mglact. 


She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrin- 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distremfully  embarrass- 
ed to  think  much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  o( 
extrication,  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversation 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  re- 
markably defective,  yet  he  was  content^  with  a 
match,  by  which  he  might  be  set  free  from  incon- 
veniences that  would  luLve  destroyed  all  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination,  and  taken  from  softness  and 
beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with 
their  treatment  in  the  world,  and  nmiried,  thoush 
without  any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  prindpaily 
for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  free  from  de- 
pendence on  caprice  or  fashion,  they  soon  retired 
mto  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  mrai 
business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so 
long  been  tormented  by  ne^ect  and  disappoint- 
ment, was  here  gratified  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  naid  them.  Their  long  famfliarity  with 
pubUc  life,  made  them  the  or^es  of  all  those 
who  aspired  to  intelligence  or  pohteness.  My 
father  dictated  politics,  my  mother  prescribed  thie 
mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  entitle  any  fiunaly 
to  some  consideration,  that  they  were  known  to 
visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly's. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
novelists,  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  cor- 
respondent My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I 
was  therefore  not  brow-beaten  by  a  saucy  bro- 
ther, or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  co-heiresses,  wboss 
fortunes  being  ec^ual,  would  probably  have  con- 
ferred equal  merit,  and  procured  equal  regard ; 
and  as  my  mother  was  now  old,  my  understand- 
ing and  my  person  had  fair  play,  my  inqnifiei 
were  not  checked,  my  advances  towards  iippoit- 
ance  were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  sufier- 
ed  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accoaUMD- 
ed  to  hear  my  own  praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  msch 
exalted  above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, and  was  treateaby  them  with  great  defer* 
ence.  I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  to  oonfesi 
my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the 
splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness  of 
my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  ma  drosscd, 
and  my  mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expenses  to 
hinder  her  from  concurring  with  his  inainatioo. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  nmck  de- 
sire after  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  oar  visits; 
and  here  I  shoulcf  have  quietly  oontinned  to 
tion  out  my  time  among  my  books  and  my  m 
and  my  compan^r,  hiul  not  my  curiosity 
every  moment  excited  by  the  conversation  of  ay 
parents,  who,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  fomiiiar 
prattle,  and  endeavour  the  eiitertainmeiit  of  each 
other,  immediately  transport  themselves  to  Lon* 
don,  and  relate  some  adventnre  in  a  kaekaey 
coach,  some  frohc  at  a  masquerade,  some  eoavcp- 
sation  in  the  Park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an  assesi" 
bly,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  butb-oifht, 
relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honoiuv  ^  8^** 
a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  enlertuii- 
ments,  which  I  had  never  known  but  from  their 
accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  ths  hisCoiy  of  the  gay 
worid,  that  I  can  relate,  with  great  panctnauty, 
the  Uvea  of  all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beantiss; 
can  tonmerKle^  with  end  cfaraaologyy  tlM  wholt 
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ineoesflion  of  celebrated  aingera,  mosidans,  trage- 
£aiia,  comedians,  and  harlequins ;  can  tell  toUie 
laat  twenty  years  all  the  changes  of  fashions ;  and 
am,  indeed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to 
liead-dresaes,  dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
could  not  hear  tliese  narratives,  for  sixteen  years 
U^Uier,  without  sufferinc  some  impressions,  and 
wishing  myself  nearer  to  uose  places  where  every 
hour  brmgs  some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  diversi- 
fied with  an  inexhausted  succession  of  felicity. 

I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  left  a 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight, 
■sd  why  she  did  not  visit  London  once  a  year, 
like  some  other  ladies,  and  initiate  me  in  the 
world  by  showing  me  its  amusements,  its  gran- 
daur,  and  its  vanety.  But  she  always  told  me 
that  the  days  which  she  had  seen  were  such  as 
wiQ  never  come  again,  that  all  diversion  is  now 
degenerated,  that  uie  conversation  of  the  present 
vgd  is  insipid,  that  their  fashions  are  unbecoming, 
tSeir  customs  absurd,  and  their  morals  corrupt ; 
fkat  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  en- 
tightened  the  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
OM  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  perform- 
ing would  he  able  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this 
deipicable  age:  and  that  there  is  now  neither 
pohteness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
obe  therefore  assures  me  that  she  consults  my 
htppiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should 
low  find  nothinff  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and 
ihs  should  be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with 
Mch  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take  up  the  thoughts 
«f  the  present  set  of  young  people. 

Wltn  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
Mrs,  and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
M  confined  to  the  country,  till  last  summer  a 
jwmg  ffentleman  and  his  sister  came  down  to 
MM  a  tew  months  with  one  of  our  neighbours. 
They  had  ^nerally  no  great  regard  for  the 
MQQtry  ladies,  but  distinguished  me  by  a  parti- 
cular complaisance,  and  as  we  grew  intimate 
Ce  me  such  a  detail  of  the  elegance,  the  splen- 
r,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the  town,  that 
I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance 
aad  obscurity,  but  to  share  with  other  wits  the 
jqr  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beau- 
tiM  the  empire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate 
nd  impartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by 
Bsiinds  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  know- 
hdg^  or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively 
famhaiity,  by  which  she  mingles  with  strangers 
M  with  persons  lonff  acquainted,  and  which  ena- 
Um  her  to  display  ner  powers  without  any  ob- 
ilniction,  hesitation,  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can 
Mlate  a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her  in  public. 
CM  produce,  from  a  hundred  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  praises,  protestations,  ec9lju:ics,  and  despair ; 
hM  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair ;  has  oeen 
the  occasion  of  innumerable  quarrels;  has  paid 
tvCD^  visits  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited  to  six 
htfls  m  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
b^mpi  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
•Mftsnip,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no 
iMger.  I  have  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother 
ts  send  me  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three 
wnks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I  intend  to  live 
ki|mblic,  and  to  crowd  mto  the  winter  every  plear 
which  money  can  purchase,  and  every  ho- 
wfaidi  beauty  can  obtain. 

O 


But  this  tedious  interval  how  shall  I  endure? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town  7  I  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  and  if  you  will  not  soothe  my  impa- 
tience, heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  ray  hopes, 
vou  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure, 
but  are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of 
being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are  now  intent 
only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rhodocluu 


Na  63.]   Tuesday,  OcTOBsa  83,  1750. 
-Hahebat  »4tpt  dmeenioB^ 


Smf*  dteem  »9tvo»  ;  modo  rtgt9  otfite  Uirmrcka*^ 
Omnia  matna  to^sciw :  modoy  »ix  miki  mnaa  tr^pM,  A 
CwMka  Mali*  jmrt,  et  toga,  qtue  defmdere  frigwt, 
Qmamvis  crM$a  qu9ai.  noa. 

Now  with  two  hundred  alaTei  he  erowda  his  train  i 

Now  walkB  with  ten.    In  high  and  liauf  hty  ftrain 

At  morn,  of  kinn  and  f overoort  he  pratea ; 

At  nif  ht,— **  A  (Vuf  a!  table,  O  ve  fktea, 

A  lituin  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hold. 

And  clothes,  though  coarse,  to  ke^  me  f^om  the  cold 

FEAMCia 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writel 
who  has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  life, 
that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state ; 
which  proves  eoually  unsatisfactory,  says  Ho- 
race, whether  fallen  upon  by  chance  or  chosen 
with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and 
imagine  the  condition  of  others  more  abundant 
in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  calamities. 
^  This  universal  discontent  has  been  generalljr 
mentioned  with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  un 
reasonable  in  itself,  since  of  two,  equally  envious 
of  each  other,  both  cannot  have  the  larger  share 
of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with 
unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  our  state  affords  us,  and  fixing 
our  attention  upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only 
behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pre- 
dominates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions 
of  obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to 
which  such  transcendent  privilecfes  are  supposed 
to  be  annexed :  when  it  bursts  mto  action,  and 
produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
pursued  with  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operating  onlv  upon  the  thoughts,  it 
disturbs  none  but  him  who  has  happened  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  however  it  may  interrupt  content, 
makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think 
it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  that  it  may 
deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  sup- 
pose none  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  main- 
tain ;  because  though  we  cannot  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  others,  yet  every  man  has  found  frequent 
vicissitudes  in  his  own  state,  and  must  therefore 
be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endea- 
vour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  improved,  and  to  ^rasp  at  augmentations 
of  good,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  increas- 
ed, uid  believe  that  any  particular  change  of 
situation  will  increase  it? 
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If  he  that  finds  himielf  imeasj  may  reasonablr 
make  e^rts  to  rid  himself  (rom  Teiation,  all 
mankiDd  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  deme 
of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  uttle 
more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion,  in 
favour  of  somethins  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  readiness  to  believe,  that  the  misery  which 
our  own  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is 
brought  upon  us  by  accidental  causes  and  ez- 
terniu  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that 
we  complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships, 
and  imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embar- 
rassments, in  which  other  cUsses  of  men  are 
equally  entangled.  We  often  change  a  lighter 
for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  re^nned 
ajgain  to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  de- 
■uable  to  be  delivered.  But  this  knowledge 
though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al- 
ways  attainable  any  other  way ^  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of 
combination,  and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  mortal  intelligences.  Of  the 
state  with  which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us 
we  snatch  a  gUmpse,  we  discern  a  pomt,  and  re- 
gulate the  rest  by  passion  and  by  fancy.  In  this 
mquiry  every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate 
desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy, 
at  least  less  ftuippy  than  our  nature  seems  to  ad- 
mit ;  we  necessarily  desire  the  melioration  (rf'onr 
lot :  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably  seek, 
and  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  eacer  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is 
often  disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  hope 
for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps 
his  wishes  lie  mactive,  because  he  foresees  tne 
difficulty  of  attainment  As  among  the  numerous 
students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears 
to  have  desisted  from  the  task  of  transmutation, 
from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from 
weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  dewy,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  immutability  are  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide  and  whose 
imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive  because 
they  cannot  conmie  their  thoughts  within  their 
own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
ranging  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  existence, 
and  consequently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fall  upon  new  regions  ot  pleasure,  and  start 
new  possibilities  of  happiness.  Thus  they  are 
busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  schemes, 
and  pass  their  uves  in  alternate  elation  and  sor- 
row, for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
auiesceoce  in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
lower  understandings  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a 
certain  poinL  or  led  or.  in  the  plain  beaten  track 
which  tneir  fathers  and  grandsires  have  trodden 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to 
the  prospect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvan- 
tage which  we  have  already  tried ;  because  the 
evils  which  we  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ; 
and  though  we  have,  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  as  ol  bei^teninj^  the  blessing  we  ex- 
pecL  3ret  in  those  meditations  which  we  indulge 
Dv  choice,  and  which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind 


by  necessity,  we  have  always  tM  art  of  fixiBg 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pleasing  images,  and 
sufier  nope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  wnicfa  we 
look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  diflerent  modes  of  life  an 
sometimes  so  equally  opposed,  that  perhaps  no 
man  ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upon 
a  full  conviction  and  adequate  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  fluctuation  of  will  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful, when  th^  are  proposed  to  the  election,  than 
oscillations  of  a  beam  charged  with  eaual  weights. 
The  mind  no  sooner  imagines  itselt  determmed 
by  some  prevalent  advantage,  than  some  ooove- 
mence  of^equal  wei^t  is  discovered  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  resolutions  which  are  suggested  by 
the  nicest  examination,  are  often  repented  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inhe- 
rited a  large  estate  from  a  father  long  eminent  in 
conspicuous  employments.  His  father  harassed 
with  competitions,  and  perplexed  with  multipli- 
city of  business,  recommenaed  the  quiet  of  a  pti- 
vate  station  with  so  much  force,  that  Enmears 
for  some  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambi- 
tious wishes ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  oppression,  which  he  could  not  tedrew, 
he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man 
to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and  gradnaly 
felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  tbouaaad 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  Wm  for- 
tune placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge 
and  eloquence  advanced  htm  at  court,  and  Se 
possessed  that  authority  and  infhience  whieh 
ne  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  happineM  of 
mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatnen, 
and  was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  tint  in  pio- 
portion  as  the  power  of  doing  well  is  enlaigied, 
the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  as- 
forced.  He  felt  himself  every  moment  in  daa 
ger  of  being  either  seduced  or  .driven  finom  lis 
honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  ha 
gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  be  cfuahad, 
by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  ap- 
prove. Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  cofn|iy 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometiaws 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by 
degrees  wearied  with  perpetual  stmgglef  ta 
unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retii»> 
ment  as  the  shelter  of  innocence,  persuaded  tlMt 
he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind,  by  a 
blameless  example  of  private  virtues  Here  be 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficenos; 
but  finding  that  corruption  increased  and  frbs 
opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he  thoo^ 
himself  again  summoned  to  posts  of  public  tmit» 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weakoflii 
again  determined  him  to  retire.    - 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  viitve 
and  by  vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought; 
yet  inconstancy,  however  dignified  by  its  no- 
tives,  is  always  to  be  avoided^  oecause  life  allovi 
us  but  a  Bmsll  time  for  inquiry  and  expeiiiaif, 
and  he  that  steadily  endeavoura  at  exceUenoi^ii 
whatever  emplojrment,  will  more  benefit  man- 
kind than  he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  his  part 
till  he  is  called  to  the  performance.  T^e  travil- 
ler  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  windbf 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  wanmj 
than  be  that  is  always  changing  hia  mredioa, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  day-light  in  lookiagkf 
smoother  ground  and  ahorter  paaaages. 
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SALLVIT. 

Tb  tm  is  MsndiUpk  to  k«v«  th«  sum  dwirM  and  Um 


WoBM  Socntes  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
Athens,  bein^  asked  by  one  that  observed  the 
liltleneiis  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent 
would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
digBity  7  he  repUed,  that  he  should  think  himself 
iuAaently  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that 
narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  fiiends.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human 
lifii,  oonceming  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minda  as  might  deserve  the  name  of  friendship, 
that  amon^the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  cun« 
oaitf ,  eivihty  or  veneration,  crowded  about  him, 
he  aid  not  expect,  that  very  spacious  apartments 
would  be  necessary  to  contain,  all  that  should  re- 
gard him  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  steady  fidelity. 

8o  many  quaUties  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
poMshflity  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 
moat  ooncor  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  themselves 
without  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they  can,  with 
■iterast  aad  dependance. 

M«llBtadea  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and 
warm  redprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are 
iacapacitated  lor  any  other  elevated  excellence, 
fa^  petpetnal  attention  to  their  interest,  and  unre- 
nstug  subjection  to  their  passions.  Long  habits 
may  snpennduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or 


reptei,  by  superior  motives,  the  im]M>rtunities 
sfaBT  immediate  gimtification,  and  an  inveterate 
selfisonemwiU  imagine  alladvanta^  diminished 
IB  jMoportion  as  tMy  are  commumcated. 

Mit  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  cor* 
niption,  but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  in> 
coasistant  with  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may 
axdiida  friendship  froak  the  heart    Some  ardent 
anoo^  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective  nei- 
thac  m  officaousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable 
end  uneertain,  soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  dis- 
gusted without  ofience,  and  alienated  without  en- 
mity.   Others  are  soft  and  flexible,  easily  influ- 
enced )n  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to  catch 
alarma  nora  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to 
Kitan  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 
shall  aoggeat,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  con- 
fident a^maer,  and  move  b^  the  impulse  of  the 
last  bfeath.   Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  wiUiog  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judgment, 
than  to  be  indeMed  for  a  better  or  a  saier  wa^  to 
the  aanci^  of  another,  inclined  to  consider 
ooanaeiaa  msult,  and  inquiry  as  want  of  confi- 
deace^  and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other 
terms  than  unreserved  submission  and  implicit 
eomplianoe.  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equal- 
ly eardul  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes; 
and  pleased  with  producinff  effects  bjr  invisible 
neaiia,  and  showing  their  ^sign  only  m  its  exe* 
catioii.    Others  are  pniversal^  communicative, 
alika  open  to  every  eve,  and  eaually  profuse  of 
their  own  secrets  ana  those  ot  othere,  without 
the  naoeaaaxy  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honest 
aits  of  prudent  mtegrity,  ready  to  accuse  with- 
out maoce,  and  to  betrav  without  treachery. 
Ai^  of  thiese  may  be  usenil  to  the  community, 
m  pasi  thioagh  the  world  with  the  reputation 


of  good  purposes  and  uncomipted  morals,  but 
they  are  unnt  for  close  and  tender  intimacies. 
He  cannot  properly  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose 
kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  wannth,  or  frozen 
by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  use- 
ful counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  ;  he  will  not  much  invite  conhdence  whose 
principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  can  the  can- 
dour and  frankness  of  that  man  be  much  estcen>- 
ed,  who  spreads  his  arms  to  human  kind,  and 
makes  every  man  without  distinction,  a  denizen 
of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  last- 
ing, there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  same  Kind ;  not  only  the 
same  end  must  be  fHoposed,  but  the  same  meanf 
must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are  ollen,  by 
superficial  accomplishnlents  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  can- 
not esteem ;  we  are  sometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  incontestable  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled 
to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love,  de- 
rives from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence 
from  the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only 
that  its  candidates  should  gain  the  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  attract  the  affections  ;  that  they 
should  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but 
gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity  ;  not  only  useful  in  exi- 
gences, but  pleasing  in  familiar  ufe ;  their  pr^ 
sence  should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  oi 
melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  re- 
quisite a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  tnose 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  discri- 
minate parties  in  government,  and  sects  in  reli« 
gion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  less 
on  the  common  business  ot  life.  For  though 
great  tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
known  to  continue  between  men  eminent  in  con- 
trary factions ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be  shown 
rather  as  prodigies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no 
more  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  in- 
stances, tnan  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some 
have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  oppoei- 
lion,  in  which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a 
thousand  incidents  extending  their  influence  to 
conversation  and  )  rivacy.  Men  engaged,  by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties, 
will  generally  look  with  different  eyes  upon 
every  man,  and  decide  almost  every  question 
upon  different  principles.  When  such  occasions 
of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our 
cause,  and  to  maintain  frienaship  by  ceasmg  to 
deserve  it ;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  independence,  to  live  in  perpetual 
constraint,  and  to  aesert^  if  not  to  betray  :  and 
who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends  shall 
yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken, 
and  both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question  7 
What  then  remains  but  contradiction  and  de- 
bate 7  And  firoro  those  what  can  be  expected,  but 
acriniony,  and  vehemence,  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, the  vexation  of  defeat,  and,  in  time,  a 
weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  ben^ 
volence?    Exchange  of  endearments   and  in- 

Itercourse  of  civMity  may  continue,  indeed,  as 
boughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdanL  when  the 
root  ia  wounded :   but  the  poison  of  discoid  it 
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infused,  and  thougfa  the  oonotenanoe  may  pre- 
•erve  iu  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con- 
tracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom 
we  see  only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  seyeritj ; 
and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  softness  and  se- 
renity of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that  friends 
partake  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares, 
and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude 
of  taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
as  equally  indispensable  with  conformity  of  prin- 
ciples, because  any  man  may  honestly,  acconiing 
to  the  precepts  of  Horace,  resign  the  gratifica- 
tions of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and 
friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  oi  plea- 
sure, though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me  by  a  painter, 
that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another. 
This  declaration  is  so  far  justified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  c^  warm  and 
constant  friendship  between  men  whom  their 
studies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every 
favourer  and  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting 
against  each  other.  The  utmost  expectation 
that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that  they  should 
forbear  open  hostilities  and  secret  machinations 
and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be 
able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some, 
however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower 
generosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower 
beings  by  nobler  motives  tluin  the  love  of  fame, 
and  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  in- 
terest ; 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is 
reduced  by  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  afit^on ;  they  ex- 
cite gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration ; 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  fireedom  and 
familiarity  of  mteroourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidehty,  and  zeal,  and*  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are 
all  earthly  blessings  ;  the  great  effect  of  friend- 
^p  is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  endancered,  like  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consider- 
ation ought  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
compassion ;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before 
convenience,  and  he  that  loses  part  of  the  plea^ 
•ores  of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  m  its 
place  the  gratulation  of  his  conscience. 
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Ex  rt/mMltu.- 


Hoa. 


The  cheerAil  nfe,  wbea  •nleam  (UeCatM  fidl, 
Conceals  the  moral  coanael  in  a  tale. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  left  the  caravan- 
lary  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  plains  of  Inoostan.  He  was 
fresh  and  vifforous  with  rest ;  he  was  animated 
with  hope ;  ne  was  incited  by  desire ;  he  walked 
■wiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the 
hills  gradually  rising  before  hfbi.  As  he  passed 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning 
•nag  of  the  bird  of  paradiac^  be  was  (aimed  by. 


the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprink- 
led with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  sometimes 
contemplated  the  towering  hei^t  of  the  oak, 
monardi  of  the  hills ;  and  sometimes  caught  the 
gentle  Oa^nce  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  sprmg ;  all  his  senses  were  gimtifiedy  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his 
meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon 
his  strength ;  he  then  looked  round  about  mm 
for  some  more  commodious  path  He  saw,  on 
his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  in 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,*and 
found  the  coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  plea- 
sant He  did  not,  however,  forget  whither  he 
was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordered] 
with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the  same 
direction  with  the  main  road,  and  was  i^eased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  ban  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
^in  the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  sufiering 
Its  fatmies.  He,  therdbre,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of 
his  ardour,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds  whom  the  neat 
had  assembled  in  the  shade;  and  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  banks  on  either  side,  or  the  fruits 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the  gieeo 
path  began  to  decUne  from  its  first  tenden^,  and 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with 
fountains  and  murmuring  with  water-falU.  Here 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forMke  the  known 
and  common  track  ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  new  path  which  he  supposed  only  to 
make  a  few  meanders,  in  comphance  vrith  the 
varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the 
common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed 
his  pace,  though  he  suspected  thai  he  was  not 
gaining  ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and 
give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  soothe 
or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself  with 
tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  Tr7*iT  that  rolled 
among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  *arge  regi<m  with 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  anrase- 
ments  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  his 
deviations  had  perplexed  hb  memory,  and  be 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  traveL  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  ibrward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  iiuX  the 
time  of  loitering  was  now  past  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  over- 
spread with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  uom  before 
mm,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  roond  lua 
head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  darker  to  a 
quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly;  he 
now  saw  now  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is 
consulted ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  m  the  grove, 
and  aespised  the  pettycuriosity  that  led  him  on 
from  trifle  to  tnBe,  While  he  was  thus  reflect- 
ing, the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thnnder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolvod  to  do  what  remained  yet  in 
his  power,  to  tiead  back  the  groond  which  he 


had  passed,  and  try  to  find  some  isnue  where  the 
wood  might  open  into  the  plain.  He  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his  life 
to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in 
his  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  mingled 
howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira- 
tion ;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  sur- 
rounded him:  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods, 
and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills. 
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*Ks  fuvydyKuav  cv/tSdXXsrov  S^ftov  l6m^ 
T^vii  rs  -niXict  iovtrow  iw  oopiaiv  ixXvi  icotfifv, 

Work*d  into  siMideD  raf  e  bf  wiatry  ahowert, 
Down  the  steep  hill  the  roarinf  torrent  pouri! 
Tlw  MMMiiitun  ahepherd  h»mn  the  distant  noiae. 

,  Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered 
tfaroaglr  the  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he 
was  ^omg,  or  whether  he  was  every  moment 
drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length  not  (ear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ; 
his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the 
brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced 
towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  be  called  numbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collect- 
ed for  himself  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude. 

When  Sie  repast  was  over,  ''Tell  me,"  said  the 
hennit,  ''by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man 
before.**  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

"  Son,"  suid  the  hermit,  "  let  the  errors  and  fol- 
lies, the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep 
into  thy  heart.  Remember,  my  son,  that  human 
life  is  the  journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing of  youth  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ; 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayety 
tnd  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
fftraigfat  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture 
to  approacn  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We 
thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
■hades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  softens,  and 
vieilance  subsides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  inquire 
whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  gaitJens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but 
eater  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road  of 
virtue,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep  m  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  temp- 
tation succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  anotner ;  we  in  time  lose  the  hap- 
piness of  innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with 
■eniual  gratiBcetions.  By  degrees  we  let  fall 
the  remembfrniice  of  our  origimd  intentioD,  and 


quit  the  only  adequate  olnev.  ^  rational  desire 
We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerge  our- 
selves in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct 
our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  lives 
with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and 
wish,  but  too  oflen  vainly  wish,  tnat  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  arc  they, 
my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not 
to  despair,  but  shall  remember  thai  though  the 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made  ^  that  reform- 
ation is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours 
ever  unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  lenj^ 
return  afler  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  im> 
plores  strength  and  courage  from  above  shalt 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. 
Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself 
to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey 
and  thy  life." 
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Vera  hona^  utqut  Uli*  muUmm  diver$m^  remoUi 
JErrvrU  ntbuia.  iuv 

How  few 

Know  their  own  food;  or,  knowinf  it,  pvnnMY 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  uid  fears  1 

URYOUff. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  jf>ursuits  has  al- 
ways been  a  standing  subject  of^  mirth  and  de- 
clamation, and  has  been  ndiculed  and  lamented 
from  age  to  age  ;  till  perhaps  the  fruitless  repe* 
titiop  of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  justly 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  censure  and 
complaint 

Some  of  these  instructers  of  mankind  have  nbX 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  over- 
flows of  passion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of 
desire,  but  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  root  as 
well  as  the  branches  ;  and  not  only  to  confine 
the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  tlieir  rea 
son  and  eloquence  to  persuade  us,  that  nothing 
is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  man,  have  repre- 
sented all  earthly  good  and  evil  as  indifferent, 
and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the  dread  ot 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victo- 
rious disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasonmg  to 
establish  some  collateral  truth,  to  remove  somo 
adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  com- 
prehension of  our  system.  As  a  prince,  in  the 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his  first 
conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  adds  for- 
tress to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and 
opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he 
loses  in  a  moment  the  ^ory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an  easy  victory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselves, 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  or 
happiness  unknown  and  unattaini3>le^  proceeded 
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the  miseurmgM,  that  many  returned  from  the 
first  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of 
the  way,  and  only  a  very  small  number  were  led 
up  to  the  summit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  Forti- 
tude. Of  these  few  the  greater  part,  when  they 
Had  obtained  the  gift  which  Hope  had  promised 
them,  regretted  the  labour  which  it  cost,  arid  felt 
in  their  success  the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the 
rest  retired  with  their  prize,  and  were  led  by  Wis- 
dom to  the  bowers  ot  Content 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  no  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though 
■he  sat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with 
an  air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  l^art  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  side  inacessi- 
bly  steep,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded,  that 
none  perceived  the  impossibility  of  ascending  it, 
but  each  imagined  himself  to  have  discovert  a 
way  to  which  the  rest  were  stranj^r&  Many 
expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this  industrious 
tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making  themselves 
wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  la^ 
hour  and  all  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above 
the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still 
to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  laughed  at  the  slow 
progress  of  those  whom  they  saw  toiling  in  the 
SiraU  of  D^fieuUy. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the 
rest,  an  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned 
immediately  to  the  vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and 
undisturbea  retirement,  from  whence  they  could 
always  have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which  they 
pleased  themselves  with  believing  that  she  in- 
tended speedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed 
foomed  by  all  the  rest;  but  they  seemed  very 
little  afifected  by  contempt,  advice,  or  reprooi^ 
but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  ease  the  favour  of 
the  goddess. 

.Ajnong  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and 
found  them  ready  to  answer  all  my  questions, 
and  willing  to  communicate  their  mirth;  but 
turning  round,  1  saw  two  dreadful  monsters  en- 
tering the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  &e  other  Want  Sport  and  revelling  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  a  umversal  shriek  of  afinght 
and  distress  burst  out  and  awaked  me. 
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JUT. 

Let  ua  live  well :  were  it  akMie  for  tfaia 

The  bueAil  toofiie*  of  wnrants  to  despnet 

Sluider,  Hut.  wont  of  poiaont,  ever  finds 

Aa  ea^  entrance  to  ifnobla  minda.  BBaTsr. 

The  jTOunger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
of  actions  that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most 
splendid  are  not  always  the  greatest  Fame,  and 
wonder,  and  applause,  are  not  excited  but  by 
external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  often 
distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism. 
Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  e^ct,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  ex- 
cellence ro  public  view;  but  fortitude,  diligence, 
and  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide  unob- 


served throng  the  crowd  of  life,  and  Miller  and 
act,  though  with  the  same  vigour  and  constancy, 
yet  without  pity  and  without  praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
life.  Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  eflect 
upon  common  eyes  and  conmion  ears.  A  thou- 
sand miseries  make  silent  and  invisible  inroads 
on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feeb  innumerable 
throbs,  which  never  break  into  complaint  Per- 
haps, likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  secret,  and  most  are  borne  up  by  some 
pnvaie  satisfaction,  some  internal  consciouaness, 
some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  solitary 
hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed;  composed  of  smsH 
incidents  and  petty  occurrences :  of  wishes  for 
objects  not  remote,  and  grief  for  (bsappointments 
of  no  fatal  consequence ;  of  insect  vexations  which 
sting  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  which  bun 
a  wnile  about  us,  and  are  heard  no  more ;  of  mo* 
teorous  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are 
dissipated ;  of  compliments  which  glide  off  the 
soul  like  other  music,  and  are  forgotten  by  him 
that  gave  and  him  that  received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  every 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  conmtion :  for  aa  the  chy- 
mists  tell  us,  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  the 
same  elements,  and  that  the  boundless  variety 
of  things  arises  from  the  different  proportions  ot 
very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pams  and  a  few 
pleasures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  and 
of  these  the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by 
Providence,  and  partly  left  to  the  anrnngement 
of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the 
most  part  happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are 
involved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  thread  ot 
life  entwistc^  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  which 
armies  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  those 
who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  affiiira,  and 
elevated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasures, 
pass  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  familiar  and 
domestic  scenes ;  firom  these  they  came  into  pub- 
lic hfe,  to  these  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by 
passions  not  to  be  suppressed ;  in  these  they  have 
the  reward  of  their  tous,  and  to  these  at  last  they 
retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  dieerful* 
nesfl  to  those  hours  which  splendour  cannot  (fid, 
and  acclamation  caimot  exhilarate ;  those  soft  m- 
tervals  of  unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  throws 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  feels 
in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to 
lose  all  eflect  when  they  become  familiar.  To 
be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  am- 
bition, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  la- 
bour tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  piompls 
the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  nrast  be 
known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just  *»«ii««^t'» 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smdes  and  em- 
broidery are  alike  occasional,  and  the  mipA  jg 
often  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honour  and  fic- 
titious benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whoae  lives, 
in  every  house  but  their  own,  were  a  continual 
series  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed  ondar 
fair  appea.*iinces  bad  qualities,  which,  wheoever 
they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  ocn- 
suxe^  broke  out  from  their  resUnint,  like  wiDdi 
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ianrisoned  in  their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one 
haa  reason  to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise 
nan  is  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure.  And  there 
are  others  who,  without  any  show  of  general 
goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
popularity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among 
ueir  own  families  as  bcstowers  of  happiness, 
and  reverenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and  be- 
ne&ctors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  cha- 
ncter  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  fami- 
ly, and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule  of 
eonduct,  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes  to 
bimself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  him  into 
his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advantage 
of  unlimited  power,  or  probable  secrecy ;  if  we 
trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find 
that  his  character,  with  those  allowances  which 
mortal  frailty  must  always  want,  is  uniform  and 
ragular,  we  nave  all  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
that  one  man  can  have  with  regard  to  another : 
and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  its  own  re^ 
ward,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  determine  that 
his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private 
nrtoe  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For, 
however  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with 
eontempt  on  the  sufirage  of  men  undignified  by 
wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very 
Kldom  happens  tnat  they  commend  or  blame 
wiCfaout  justice.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished.  Oppression,  according  to  Harring- 
ton's aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  cannot 
mm  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very  often  that, 
m  moral  qneations,  the  philosophers  m  the  jgown, 
aad  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  sen- 
timents, as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal 
power  of  discerning  right,  though  they  cannot 
point  it  ont  to  others  with  equal  address. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in 
ioKtiide,  or  without  some  aeents,  partners,  con- 
ftderates,  or  witnesses ;  and,  therefore,  the  serv- 
tat  most  commonly  know  the  secrets  of  a  mas- 
tar,  who  has  any  secrets  to  intrust ;  and  failings, 
nMray  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed  by 
tittt  security  which  pride  and  folly  ffenerally  pro- 
ditee,  and  so  inquisitively  watched  by  that  desire 
of  reducing  the  inequalities  of  condition,  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  worid  will  always  feel, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  sel- 
dom be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  some- 
limes  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that 
of  equals,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or 
friendship  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our 
servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  iustly  consideretl  as  one  mo- 
ti?e  to  a  regular  ana  irreproachable  life.  For  no 
condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than  his 
who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  servant ; 
in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first 
oormpted  by  making  him  subservient  to  his 
rioes,  and  whose  fideuty  he  therefore  cannot  en- 
force by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
ii  isldom  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is 
possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
■  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tamencss  or  for- 
bewance,  that  he  has 'enslaved  himself  by  some 
footiih  confidence.     And  his  crime  is  equally 

pBoished,  whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to 

wkieh  he  is  reduced ;  and  he  is  from  that  ftital 
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hour^  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his 
passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  insolence  or  de- 
famation ;  of  a  controller  at  home,  or  an  accuser 
abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  purchase,  by  con- 
tinual bribes,  that  secrecy  whicn  bribes  never  se« 
cured,  and  which,  after  a  Ions  course  of  submis- 
sion, promises,  and  anxieties,  ne  will  find  violated 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemp- 
tion granted  onW  to  invariable  virtue.  But  ffudt 
has  always  its  horrors  and  solicitudes :  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable,  it  is 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weigh^  but  thoif 
power  of  betraying. 
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FUt  cuofiM,  «t  m  speeuio  n^ro*  mdtpexit  MHlr«, 
7\r»aarM ;  et  Becmrn^  eur  tit  n*  rapt^  reqtdrit 
Tempns  edax  renun,  tuque  invidio$*  vetuttt 
Omnia  destruitiM :  vitiataque  deniibunevi 
Pmuttatim  lenta  eoiuuwutiM  omnia  morte.  ovio 

The  dreaded  wriiakles  when  poor  Helen  apied, 
Ah !  why  this  tecond  rape  1 — ^with  lean  she  cried 
Tine,  thou  deTourer,  and  thoa  enrioua  af  e. 
Who  all  destroy  with  keen  eorrodinf  rage. 
Beneath  your  jaws,  whate'er  have  pleased  or  pleasa 
Must  sink,  consumed  by  swiA  or  slow  degrees. 

ELPHINiTOK. 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show 
the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man, 
imprecates  on  them,  who  are  so  fooUsh  as  to 
wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to 
grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He  thoi^t 
3iat  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was  requi- 
site ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  ol 
whatever  is  dreadful ;  and  notjiing  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator 
can  indeed  scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of 
heart,  from  a  view  of  tlie  last  scenes  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  life,  in  which  he  finds  those  who,  in  tho 
former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  designs,  and 
dissimilitude  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  in 
one  common  distress,  and  all  struggling  with 
affliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  waylay  our  passage 
through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  for- 
titude may  conquer ;  by  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct 
or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may 
force  a  way,  and  rewara  the  vexation  of  contest 
by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must 
come  when  our  policy  and  bravery  shall  be 
equally  useless;  when  we  shall  all  sink  into 
helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that  have  for- 
merly delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging 
into  a  second  possession  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  lost 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been 
wanting  in  endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for 
these  hours  of  dejection  ana  melancholy,  and  to 
gUd  the  dreadful  gloom  with  artificial  light  The 
most  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wealth.  He 
whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chests 
are  full,  imagines  himself  u ways  fortified  against 
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mvasiont  oii  his  authority.  If  ha  has  lost  all 
oUier  means  of  government,  if  his  stren|^  and 
his  reason  fail  hun,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  most  likewise 
have  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  sive  laws 
to  such  as  have  not  ceased  to  regard  uieir  own 
interest 

This  is  indeed  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the 
dotard,  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and 
in  which  he  makes  the  stand  acainst  the  upstart 
race  that  seizes  his  domains,  msputes  his  com- 
mands, and  cancels  his  prescriptions.  But  here, 
though  there  may  be  safety,  there  is  no  pleasure ; 
and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
•nee  possessed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally 
dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of 
children ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  has  sur- 
vived all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  all  who 
have  participated  his  pleasures  and  his  cares, 
have  been  engaged  in  tne  same  events,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  the  same  conceptions,  this  full- 
peopled  world  is  a  dismal  solitude.  He  stands 
foriom  and  silent,  neglected  or  insulted,  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with  hopes  which 
he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  business  which 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard ;  nor 
can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are 
of  importance,  unless  he  has  secured  some  do- 
mestic gratifications,  some  tender  employments, 
and  endeared  himself  to  some  whose  interest 
and  gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ; 
and  so  difiereat  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
tl^  contrariety  of  appearance  naturally  produces, 
that  the  conversation  of  the  old  and  young  ends 
irenerally  with  contempt  or  pity  on  either  side. 
To  a  young  man  entering  the  worid  with  ful- 
ness of  hope,  and  ardour  (^pursuit,  nothing  is  so 
unpleasing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  iaint  expecta- 
tions, the  scrupulous  diffidence,  which  experi- 
ence and  disappointments  certainly  infuse  ;  and 
the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  worid 
never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither  precepts,  nor 
testimonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credutit]^  and 
sufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  Convinced 
that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himself 
entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  tlie  old 
and  young  are  Uke  hquors  of  difierent  gravity 
and  texture  which  never  can  unite.  The  spirits 
of  youth  fubUmed  by  heahh,  and  volatilized  by 
passion,  soon  leave  behind  them  the  phlegmatic 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deliberation,  and  burst 
out  in  temerity  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness, 
therefore,  which  nature  infuses,  and  which  long 
habits  of  beneficence  confirm,  m  neceaaaiy  to  re- 
concile such  opposition ;  and  an  old  nan  arast 
be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  those  Iblliea  and 
absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagme 
himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations, 
the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows,  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by 
fraoMiao. 

Yet,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not 
overbalanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in 
the  bloflvom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth: 
•oQia  shaken  down  with  storms,  some  tainted 
arith eanken, and  soma  ahriveUad  in  the  ahade: 


and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  htyoad 
himself,  does  not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  thaa 
his  pleasures,  and  weary  himself  to  no  purpoM^ 
by  superintending  what  he  cannot  regulate. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  humav 
beings  sufficients  terrible,  it  is  particulariy  to  ba 
dreaded  by  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  otiiar 
end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  iIm 
night  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery;  aad 
who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  know- 
ledge, or  with  business,  have  constantly  caudht 
all  their  ideas  from  the  current  prattle  oi  tht 
hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their  happineas  la 
compliments  and  treats.  With  these  uudies.  aga 
begins  eariy,  and  very  often  lasts  long ;  it  b^gias 
when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  losea 
its  sprightliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  FroM 
that  time,  all  which  gave  them  joy  vanishes  fraai 
about  them ;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  on 
others,  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  widi 
exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  deli^i^ 
ed.  But  pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  be- 
lieve that  we  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  pe- 
tulance inform  them  that  their  power  and  their 
value  are  past ;  and  what  then  remains  but  a 
tedious  ana  comfortless  uniformity  of  time,  with- 
out  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercise  of  tha 
reason. 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us  by  ila 
appearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  wa 
shall  all  by  degrees  certainly  be  old ;  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  inquire  what  provision  can  ba 
made  against  that  time  of  distress?  what  happ^ 
ness  can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  Ine? 
and  how  we  may  pass  our  latter  yean  with  m- 
renity  and  cheermlness  7 

If  It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  man  • 
kind,  that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life  aia 
able  to  supply  sufficient  gratifications,  witboal 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  cannot  sorely 
be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  labours,  h^ 
rassed  with  anxieties^  and  tortured  with  1^^ffff1^tw^ 
should  have  any  gladness  of  ita  own,  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
sent. All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expected 
must  be  recalled  from  the  past,orborrowea  horn 
the  future ;  the  past  is  very  soon  exhausted,  aM 
the  events  or  actions  of  which  the  memorr  eea 
afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected:  and  the 
future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be 
reached  onlv  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  tne  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of 
decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without  nfh 
gious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  aad 
feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowdiiif 
upon  him,  falls  into  a^lf  of  bottomless  mieefy, 
in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him  deep- 
er, and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradatioos  ef 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 


Na  70.]      SATuaoAT,  Nov.  17,  1750. 

Arwentem  proles^ 

Awro  deUrWrtfiUoc  prtHMitT  «r«. 

8«cc««diiif  tioMs  a  tilTer  afe  bsliold, 
F.yr^nif  braM,  but  more  vzcaird  by  fold- 


HasioD,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankial 
dividea  them  into  three  ofdera of  inlaUact.  '^Tbe 
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fint  pkce^*  mju  lie,  "MonsB.to  him  that  emn 
by  hk  own  powers  dieoem  what  ie  right  and  fit, 
and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  action. 
The  se^Hid  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to 
hear  mstmction,  and  can  perceive  rifht  and 
wrong  when  they  are  shown  nim  by  anouer;  but 
he  that  has  neither  acateness  nor  docility,  who 
can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself^  nor  will  be 
led  by-  others,  is  a  wretch  without  use  or  value." 

If  we  survey  the  moral  worid,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  division  may  be  muade  of  men,  with 
R|[aid  to  their  virtue.  There  are  some  whose 
|Mmciplee  are  so  firmly  fixed,  whose  conviction , 
IS  so  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  and  who 
have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for 
the  appfobation  of  Gh>d,  and  the  happiness  with 
which  ne  has  promised  to  reward  obedience  and 
peneveranoe,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  cares 
and  eooaiderations,  and  uniformly  examine  eveiy 
action  and  desire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Di- 
vine commands.  Tjiere  are  others  in  a  kind  of 
equipoise  between  good  and  ill ;  who  are  moved 
on  the  one  part  by  riches  or  pleasures,  by  the 
gratifications  of  passion  and  the  delights  of  sense; 
and,  on  theother,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the 
obligation,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
leahty,  and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight* 
turns  either  way.  The  third  class  consists  of  be- 
ings immersed  m  pleasures,  or  abandoned  to  pas- 
sion, without  anv  desire  of  higher  good,  or  any 
eflbrt  to  extend  tneir  thoughts  beyond  immediate 
and  flioes  satisfactions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  most  nume- 
rous, that  it  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
the  whole  body  of  mankind.  Those  of  tne  last 
are  not  very  many,  and  those  of  the  first  are  very 
few;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much 
under  the  consideration  of  the  moralist,  whose 
precepts  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are 
eodeavoorinff  to  go  forward  up  the  steqis  of  vir- 
tue, not  lor  those  who  have  already  reached  the 
summit,  or  those  who  are  resolved  to  stay  for 
ever  in  their  present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  but 
accustoilied  to  jud^  only  by  speculative  reason, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  tliat  any  one  should  be  in 
this  state  of  indifibrence,  or  stand  undetermined 
and  aoeogaged,  ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to 
either  side.  It  seems  certain,  that  either  a  man 
must  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy, 
and  resolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  think 
that  he  may  be  happy  without  virtue,  and  there- 
fore cast  on  aU  care  but  f(ft  his  present  interest 
It  seems  impossible  that  conviction  should  be  on 
one  aide,  and  practice  on  the  other;  and  that  he 
who  has  seen  the  right  way  should  voluntarily 
shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tran- 
quillity. Vet  all  these  absurdities  are  every  hour 
to  be  found;  the  wisest  and  best  men  deviate 
fiom  known  and  acknowledged  duties^  by-inad- 
vertency or  surprise;  and  most  are  good  no 
loo^  than  while  temptation  is  away,  tluji  while 
their  passions  are  vnthout  excitements,  and  their 
opinions  are  free  from  the  counteraction  of  any 
other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every 
man  changes  as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the 
eipectation  of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that 
without  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  desire, 
the  cogency  of  distress,  the  complications  of  af* 
fiurs,  or  the  force  of  psirtial  influence,  has  filled 
his  mind  with  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and,  hav- 


in|f  never  tried  hb  resolution  in  aiiy  encountets 
with  hope  or  fear,  believes  it  able  to  stand  firm 
whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  always  clamor- 
ous against  the  smaNest  failure,  ready  to  exact 
the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider 
every  man  that  fails  in  an;^  part  of  his  duty,  as 
without  conscience  and  without  merit ;  unwor- 
thy of  trust  or  Iovcl  of  pity  or  regard ;  as  an  ene- 
my whom  all  should  ioin  to  drive  out  of  societ). 
as  a  pest  which  all  should  avoid,  or  as  a  weed 
which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught 
the  possibility  of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  re- 
jectmg  others,  or  of  bein^  good  or  bad  to  a  par 
ticular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  aolt 
tary  reasoner,  to  prove,  that  the  same  arguments 
by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime 
are-  of  equal  force  against  all,  and  the  conso- 
ouence  very  naturally  follows,  that  he  whom 
tney  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  either 
never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  ot 
one  crime,  no  farther  evidence  is  needful  ot  his 
depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet,  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that 
it  is  always  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a  narrow  space,  and 
fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while 
all  the  rest  is  led  open  to  the  incursions  of  appe- 
tite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  to  judge 
of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaintance,  and  too 
slight  inspection ;  for  it  often  happens  that,  in  the 
loose,  ana  thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  there  is  a 
secret  radical  worth  which  may  shoot  out  by 
proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
though  dimmed  and  obstructeo,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tingmshed,  but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel 
and  exhortation,  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  com- 
pletely good  is  irrecoverkbly  abandoned,  is  to 
suppose  that  all  are  capable  of  the  same  degrees 
of  excellence ;  it  is  inoeed  to  exact  from  aUthat 
perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And 
since  the  purest  virtue  is  consistent  with  some 
vice,  and  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  number  with 
almost  an  equal  proportion  of  contrary  qualities, 
let  none  too  hastily  conclude,  that  aU  goodness 
is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  and 
overwhelms ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves  of 
external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any  hand 
that  undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any 
torrent  of  custom  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
caught,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  that  bean 
hard  against  them.* 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they 
fall  among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and 
that  neither  education  nor  reason  gives  them 
much  security  against  the  influence  of  example. 
Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less  courage  to 
stand  a^inst  opposition,  or  that  their  desire  of 
admiration  makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles 
to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worthless  praise,  it  is 
certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  female  good- 
ness seldom  keeps  its  ground  against  laughter, 
flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  everyone  should  consider  him- 
self as  entrusted,  not  only  with  his  own  conduct, 
but  with  that  of  others ;  and  as  accountable,  not 
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•nly  for  tlMdutiet  wUeh  he  nefiecti^  or  thecriaae 
that  he  oommite,  but  for  that  negUgeooe  and  ir- 
regulantj  which  he  maj  eoooorage  or  incokate. 


Every  man,  in  whatever  station,  has,  or  endea^ 
voiua  to  have,  his  followers,  admirers,  and  imi- 
tators, and  has  therefore  the  influence  of  his  ei- 
ampte  to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not 
only  crimes,  but  the  appearsnee  of  crimes ;  and 
DOC  only  to  prsctise  virtue,  bat  to  applaud,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  it  For  it  is  possible  that 
for  want  of  attention,  we  wMy  teach  others  fiuilts 
from  which  ourselves  are  free,  or,  by  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourscives  approve, 
may  pervert  thooe  who  fix  their  eyes  unon  us, 
and,  naving  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guioe  their 
course,  are  easily  misled  by  the  ahenations  of 
that  ersmple  wliich  they  choose  for  their  di- 
lectiona. 


Na  7L]     TuBSDAT,  Nov.  SO,  175a 


•mtis. 


KAET. 


Trae,  Sir,  to  Utv  I  hute. 

70V  pordoa  fiTe, 

For  taU  me,  who  SMkM  hi 

utecw»«fhtolivef 

r. 

Lswn. 

Maht  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial 
observer  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  must 
contain  some  primary  principle,  some  great  rule 
of  action,  which  it  is  proper  alwa]|rs  to  nave  pie> 
sent  to  the  attention,  and  by  wmch  the  use  of 
every  hour  is  to  be  adjusted.  Yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  tnose  sententious  philoso- 
phers, it  will  often  be  found  that  they  repeat  these 
aphorisms,  merely  because  they  have  somewhere 
heard  them,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by 
suich  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas 
are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that,  acoordin«  to 
the  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their 
souls  are  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit 
sounds,  but  do  not  understand  them. 

Of  tins  kind  is  the  well-known  and  well  attest- 
ed position,  that  life  it  akortj  which  may  be  heard 
among  mankind  by  an  attentive  atiditor,  many 
times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet  within  my  reach 
of  observation  left  any  impression  upon  the  mind ; 
and  perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their  thou|^ts 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  call  a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who 
appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  till  he  was 
about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of 
the  characten  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by 
the  various  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the 
old  man  is  dUaUfr,  «pe  Umgut,  ^ven  to  procrasti- 
nation, and  inclinc>d  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great 
distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  irora  thinking 
what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
the  time  when  it  is  necessarily  shortest,  we  form 
projects  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  such 
expectations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events 
gratify,  and  sufler  uose  passions  to  gain  upon 
which  are  only  excusable  in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my 
Dund,  by  an  evening's  conversation  with  my  fiiend 
Pnispero,  who,  at  Uie  age  of  flfty-five,  has  bought 
«A  diCats^  and  is  now  oouthvioig  to  diapoae  and 


can 
1^ 


cultivate  it  with  uacomnion  elegance, 
pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stilely  trees,  and  Si 
musing  in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade  2  hi 
is  therefore  maturely  oonsidffing  how  he  soil 
dispose  his  walks  and  his  groves,  and  has  at  laM 
determined  to  send  for  the  best  plans  firom  Italy 
and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  liie  trifled  away  in  preps  rations  to  A 
what  never  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  wnafliimptii 
till  all  the  requisites  which  imaginatioo  can  wa^ 
gest  are  gathered  together.  Where  our 
terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfaction,  the : 
take  is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleai 
of  expecting  enjoyment  is  often  greater  tLan  thU 
of  obtaining  it,  and  the  completion  of  alnsostevwj 
wish  is  found  a  disappointment ;  hot  when  maaj 
others  are  interested  in  an  uiidertaking,  wkm 
any  desi^  is  formed,  in  which  the  impfovesMai 
or  security  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing  ■ 
more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolcant 
than  to  delay'it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  foqpi 
how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  in,  tsM 
away  from  our  power,  and  bow  soon  an  idle  pa^ 
pose  to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  mournful  wM 
that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  firequently  importuned,  by  the  hsrcht 
nalian  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hoar,  li 
catch  the  pleasures  within  our  resich,  and  i 
her  that  futurity  is  not  at  our  command. 

Boos  fhdea  the  row ;  ooeepMttho 
Thetoiwref  to<bmbr— Metorm  ' 


But  surely  these  exhortations,  may  vrith 

Kropriety,  be  applied  to  better  purposes;  it  amy 
e  at  least  inculcated  that  pleasures  are  wmm 
safeljr  postponed  than  virtues,  and  that  giealH 
loos  is  sunered  by  missing  an  opportmy^  d 
doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frobc  ami 
noisy  meirimenL 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand 
which  he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a 
he  used  frequently  to  mention  the  misfortane 
an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while  God  gi< 
the  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered 


as  culpable  in  some  d^ree  for  having  left  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  (h  chance,  and  sofierM  Hi 
benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quiekiMa 
and  diligence. 
It  b  lamented  by  Heame,  the  learned  antiqiMi 

Sof  Oxford,  that  tUlb  general  forgetfulness  d 
e  fragility  of  lif^,  has  remarkably  iniected  ihi 
students  of  monuments  and  records ;  as  their  «■ 
ploymcnt  consists  in  first  collecting,  and  alter 
wards  in  arranging  or  abstracting,  voiat  hbraiiii 
afibrd  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more  thsa 
they  can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaksi 
a  work,  they  go  on  searching  and  transcrifaiBK 
call  for  new  sup^es,  when  they  are  alrea^f 
overburdened,  ana  at  last  leave  their  work  wm* 
finished.  It  is,  ssjrs  he,  the  bmainea  i^m  geod  »• 
tUpua%  m$0f  sgeodnum,  Ukmve  meriaiily  simqii 
he/ore  kim. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  hdL  m 
the  dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  As 
slmrtness  of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  siMM 
men  lose  their  hours  in  laziness,  becauae  thiy 
suppose,  thst  there  is  time  enough  for  the  nf^ 
ration  of  neglect ;  others  busy  themselves  in  m* 
viding  that  no  length  of  life  may  want  — yiy 
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meat;  wnd  k  often  haopena,  that  sluggiahneflB 
■ad  adintj  mn  equally  lurpiiMd  by  the  ]ast 
munmoiM,  and  periM  not  more  differently  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  ihot 
in  her  flight,  fiom  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
bat  oenturiea  in  human  knowledse,  may  be  num- 
bered tlie  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they 
•eem  very  little  to  have  advanced  morahty.  They 
have  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
Cion  of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  re- 
kfn  none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
hot  peiaista,  in  contempt  of  probability,  to  fore- 
tdl  did  age  to  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is 
marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
eiiitence,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
fidl  into  the  grave. 

8e  deeply  is  this  Mlacy  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  so  strongly  suarded  by  hope  and  fear  against 
the  approach  oT  reason,  that  nether  science  nor 
experience  can  shake  it,  and  we  act  as  if  life 
were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its 
UBceitaintT  and  shortness. 

Divines  nave,  with  great  strength  and  ardour, 
shown  the  absurdity  m  delaying  reformation  and 
lepentanoe ;  a  degree  of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets, 
eternity  to  hazara.  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to 
needless  dansers  from  accidents  which  early  dili- 
gence would  nave  obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds 
by  vain  precautiona,  and  make  provision  for  the 
execution  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity 
once  nnseed  never  will  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  Uttle  while, 
every  man  may  be  oertsin  that  he  has  no  time  to 
waste.  The  duties  of  life  are  commensurate  to  its 
duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
Beg[ieeted  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he 
th^  has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and 
yeara,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must 
femember  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of 
which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few 
■Mwaenta  remaining  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
kst  tmet  of  Heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  lost 
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Y«(  iUiitippiM  vttrj  dress  became, 

b  evwy  Tuioos  chan^  of  life  the  same ; 

hmi  dmgll  ha  aim'd  at  things  of  hifhar  kind, 

Tat Inlbn  praaaat  bald  wi  equal  miad.  raufcu. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sim, 
TnosK  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of 
tostmetion,  without  inquiring  whether  any  will 
soboHt  to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently 
eonsidered  how  much  of  human  life  passes  in  little 
incidents,  cursory  conversation,  slight  business, 
ud  oaaoal  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
Mideavoured  only  to  inculcate  the  more  awfiil 
virtuea,  without  condescending  to  regard  those 
pet^  quatttiea,  which  grow  important  only  by 
their  firequeocy,  and  which,  though  they  produce 
no  MDfj^  acta  of  heroism,  nor  astonish  us  by 
Ipiat  eviaiitai  yet  an  every  Moment  extrtiBg  their 


influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life 
sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations. 
They  operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change 
of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  mough  we  breathe 
it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  particles 
that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malignant 
eflects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  ^ood*humour 
to  the  world^  though  a  little  reflection  Mrill  show 
you  that  it  is  the  halm  qf  beings  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-hu> 
mour,  learning  and  bravery  can  only  confer  that 
superiority  wmch  swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in 
the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ra- 
vages without  resistance.  Without  good-hu* 
mour,  virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze 
by  its  brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  at> 
tract  an  imitator.  x 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased;  a  constant  and  perennial  softness  of 
manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  dis- 
position ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in 
himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity 
have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept 
in  motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses 
Good-humour  is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un* 
concern,  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure 
to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  IS  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  please,  tliey  are  reouired  to  be  meiry, 
and  to  show  the  gladness  of  tneir  souls  by  fligfata 
of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But 
though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with 
applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  ue 
long.  We  enjoy  them  a  litUe,  and  then  retire 
to  easiness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gases 
awhile  on  eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but 
soon  turns  aching  away  to  veraure  and  to  flowers. 

Gayety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes 
to  vegetable  frsgrance;  the  one  overpowers 
weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives 
them.  Gayety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; 
the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to  accom- 
pany its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and 
despair.  Good-humour  boasts  no  faculties  which 
every  one  does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  ofiending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him 
to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such 
appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and 
depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only, 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invita- 
tions, and  civilities ;  and  without  any  extraordi- 
nary qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  universal 
(avountes  of  both  sexes,  and  oeitainly  fin^  a  friend 
in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will, 
indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  neither 
jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  can- 
didates for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but 
content  themselves  with  common  acoompiish* 
ments,  and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore,  in  assemblies 
and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  faila  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  particular 
person,  every  face  brightens  with  glaanesSb  and 
every  hand  is  extended  in  salutation,  jst  if  jom 
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pursue  hini  be3rond  the  first  exchange  of  civilities, 
you  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance,  and 
only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom 
all  conceive  themselves  aamired,  and  with  whom 
any  one  is  at  Uberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion ;  as  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest 
without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields 
to  every  disputer. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  mortification ;  and  there 
are  times  in  which  the  wise  and  the  knowing  are 
willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  labour  of  de- 
serving it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at 
rest.  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
fond  of  companions  whom  tliey  can  entertain 
upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from 
solitude,  without  condemning  them  to  vigilance 
and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  en- 
courages us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  afi!ection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or 
whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves 
us  without  importance  and  without  regard. 

.  It  is  remarked  by  Prince  Henry,  when  he  sees 
Falstaff  Ijring  on  tne  ground,  that  he  could  have 
better  tpared  a  better  man.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  and  foIUes  of  him  whom 
ne  lamented ;  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tender- 
ness still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Fal- 
Btafl^  of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  buflbon, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  his  time  in  all  the 
luxury  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded  him  with 
unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could  at  once 
enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those 
who  are  aistinguished  for  their  good  humour, 
not  very  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  surely  nothing  can  more 
evidently  show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that 
it  reconmiends  those  who  are  destitute  of  all 
other  excellences,  and  procures  regard  to  the  tri- 
fling, friendship  to  the  worthless,  and  affection 
to  the  dull. 

Good  humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  found ;  lor,  being 
considered  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find 
it  oflen  neglected  by  those  Uiat,  having  excel- 
lences of  h^rher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  some  right  to 
gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance  rather  than  to  practice 
it  It  is  by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  al- 
most all  those  who  have  any  claim  to  esteem  or 
love,  press  their  pretensions  witih  too  little  con- 
sideration of  oth^ts.  This  mistake,  my  own  in- 
terest, as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness, 
makes  me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
who,  because  he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  use- 
fulness, is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion : 
I  have  a  wife,  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me, 
and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but  whose 
beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  enti- 
tle her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to 
*iwtify  perverseness. 

Surwy  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  ioM  tM  will  to  plgM<^  whao  we  are  oontcioiM 


of  the  power,  or  show  mora  ti  aeity  than  to  ehoost 
any  kind  of  influence  before  that  of  kindness. 
He  that  re^rds  the  welfare  of  others,  should 
make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied;  and  he  that  considers  the 
want  which  every  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  ex- 
ternal assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  thoiw 
that  admire  his  excellences,  or  sohcit  his  (avours ; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest 
gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  great 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attrac- 
tions, is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of 
gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the 
sure  is  exhausted. 

I4m,4cc 
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Why  thinkf  th«  fool,  with  childish  hope,  to  mo 
What  neither  is,  nor  wes,  nor  e'er  shall  bo  ^ 

BLPnUSTOS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLEIL 

Sir, 
Ip  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  whiefa  yoa 
recommend  to  others^  you  will  not  disregard  a 
case  which  I  have  reason  from  observation  to  be* 
Ueve  very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  very  miserable.  And  though  the 
querulous  are  seldom  received  with  great  ardour 
of  kindness,  I  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  my  lamentations  spread  the  conta- 
gion of  impatience,  and  produce  anger  rather 
3ian  tenderness.  I  write  not  merely  to  vent  the 
swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  what 
means  I  niay  recover  my  tranquilu^ :  and  shall 
endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative,  hAving 
long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  howe- 
ver elegant  or  however  just 

I  was  bom  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that 
boasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  En- 
glish history,  and  extends  its  claims  of  afiinity  to 
the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets.  My  ancestors  by 
little  and  little  wasted  their  patrimony,  till  my 
father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  without  descending  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  grounds,  being  condemned  to  pay  three 
sisters  the  fortunes  allotted  them  by  my  grandfa^ 
ther,  who  is  suspected  to  have  macfe  nia  will 
when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  the 
claims  of  his  chiloren,  and  who,  perhaps,  with- 
out design,  enriched  his  daughters  by  beggaiing 
his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  Sie  deatn  of  tiieir  (i^ 
ther,  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  veiy  emi- 
nent for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  safiered  to 
live  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  interest 
of  their  portions,  grew  every  day  richer  and 
prouder.  My  father  pleased  himself  with  fore- 
seeing that  the  possessions  of  those  ladies  most 
revert  at  last  to  the  hereditary  estate,  and,  that 
his  family  might  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolved 
to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  empby- 
ment :  whenever  therefore  I  discovered  any  in- 
clination to  the  improvement  of  my  condition,  my 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  m  mind  of  mf 
biitiii  tod  chaifed  mft  to  do  nothiof  wilk  wImmi 
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I  night  be  repRMcbed  when  I  should  come  to 
mj  aunt's  estate. 

In  all  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want 
of  money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant 
practice  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any 
of  our  neighbours  surpassed  us  in  appearance, 
we  went  home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
which  the  death  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us. 
If  any  purseptoud  upstart  was  deficient  in  re- 
spect, viengeance  was  referred  to  the  time  in 
which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  Wc  register- 
•d  every  act  of  civility  and  rudeness,  inquired  the 
mmber  of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  minuted  the 
famitore  of  every  house,  that  we  might,  when  the 
hoorof  affluence  should  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all 
their  splendour,  and  surpass  all  their  magniiicenoe. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  plea- 
sore,  the  day  rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went 
iDund  unregarded,  while  we  were  busied  in  lay- 
ing out  plantations  on  ground  not  yet  our  own, 
aM  deli  Derating  whether  the  manor-house  should 
he  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement 
of  our  leisure,  and  the  solace  of  our  exigences ; 
we  met  together  only  to  contrive  how  our  ap- 
proaching fortune  should  be  enjoyed ;  for  in  this 
our  conversation  always  ended,  on  whatever  sub* 
ject  it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  in- 
terests, which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with 
jjoys  and  hopes,  but  hsid  turned  our  whole  attcn- 
iKHi  on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  hasten 
■or  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  curiosity 
dhan  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which 
we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 
■telli^nce. 

This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed 
Mr  imagination,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes, 
wad  exasperated  our  necessities,  and  my  father 
eoold  not  always  restrain  himself  from  exclaim- 
iig,  that  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
un  an  old  maid.  At  last  upon  the  recovery  of 
Ui  sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed 
tD  have  caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose 
his  stomach,  and  four  months  afterwards  sunk 
iBlo  the  grave. 

Mv  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived 
him  but  a  little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
tkeir  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As 
I  had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  either  by 
hooka  or  conyersation,  I  differed  only  from  my 
ftther  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
y^goar  of  my  step :  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to 
•0  thoughts  but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  which 
My  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  Tell  ill.  I  paid  the  civili- 
ttss  and  compliments  which  sickness  requires 
inth  the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every 
mAt  of  escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  in- 
■oued'  every  morning  at  an  eariy  hour,  whether 
OMte  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last 
t  mesBcnger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  must 
•Bme  to  her  without  the  delay  of  a  moment  I 
went  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
vffl,  fbond  that  she  had  left  her  forttine  to  her 
•Kond  sister. 

ihong  my  head ;  the  youngest  sister  threatp 
«ed  tone  married,  and  every  thing  was  disap- 
■Bintinent  and  discontent  I  was  in  danger  of 
iDnng  irreparably  one  third  of  my  hopes,  and 
«to  condemned  stiU  to  wait  for  the  rest  Of  part 
if  my  terror  I  was  soon  eased ;  for  the  youth, 
.yrbom  his  relations  would  have  compelled  to 
wmnf  tiM  old  lady,  sfter  innunierable  stipolj»- 


tions,  articles,  and  settlements,  ran  away  with 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolv- 
ed never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  1  dragged  the  shackles  of  ex- 
pectation, without  ever  sunering  a  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance 
was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow.  At  last 
the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after 
the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a 
large  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  ceiw 
tain  and  unalienable;  nor  wss  there  now  any 
danger  that  I  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  fret  of  (K)tage,  the  flatteries  of  a  cham- 
ber-maid, the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  of- 
ficiousness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet 
in  reversion,  my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I 
could  emerge  to  grandeur  and  pleasure;  and 
there  was  yet,  according  to  my  father's  observa- 
tion, nine  lives  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of 
discontent,  and  comforted  myself  with  consider- 
ing that  all  are  mortal,  and  they  who  are  conti- 
nually decaying,  must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  The  good 
gentlewoman  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
simple  in  her  diet ;  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still, 
waking  or  sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
servation of  her  health.  She  was  subject  to  no 
disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for 
whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy,  site  would 
take  her  bed  and  send  me  notice  that  her  time 
was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eager- 
ness, and  sometimes  received  passionate  injunc* 
tions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  be- 
fore my  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or 
the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  ^iden,  bustling  and  vigilant, 
with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
and  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  means  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of 
death,  and  after  having  tortured  me  three  months 
at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chaniber  without  any 
other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sa^city  sufficient  to  guess  at 
the  desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  hoping  at  second  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  favour  against  the 
time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by 
informing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
she  had  lately  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  fee- 
bly, and  that  she  could  never  climb  May  hill ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her  off 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  piere- 
ing  winds  of  March,  and  in  summer  with  the  fogs 
orSeptember.  But  she  lived  through  spring  and 
fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  aAer 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  four* 
teenth  of  last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  five 
months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich, 
and  was  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  ana 
reverence  which  wealth  instantaneonslT  pro 
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cures.  But  this  joy  is  now  past,  and  I  have  re- 
turned again  to  my  old  habit  of  wishing.  Being 
accustomed  to  give  the  future  full  power  over  my 
mind,  and  to  start  away  from  the  scene  before 
me  to  some  expected  enjoyment,  1  deliver  up  my- 
self to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancy 
suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things  which 
I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money  has  much  less 
power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  want 
It  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  crav- 
ing soUcitude,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy 
ibr  a  mind  corrupted  with  an  inveterate  disease 
of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
wants,  which  reason  teUs  me  will  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

Iam,&c. 

CUPIDUS. 


No.  74]      Saturday,  Dec.  1, 1750. 

JUxaimr  ds  lama  »^e  emprtna.  boe. 

For  nought  tonnontad,  she  for  noaght  tormenta. 

BLPHUISTOIC. 

Mem  seldom  give  pleasure  when  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  whatever  state  we  may  be  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or 
receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afibrd  protec- 
tion, we  may  secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom 
we  transact  ¥ot  though  it  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  spare  any 
attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness 
ndll  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been 
found,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difiicult  of  attainment ;  that  ofncious- 
ness  and  liberaUty  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  efiect ;  that  compli- 
ance may  provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  hberap 
l^ty  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disa- 
ble it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social 
beings,  than  ill  humour  or  peevisliness ;  for 
thoufh  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  blood- 
ahed,  it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion, 
and  small  injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  canker  of  me,  that  destroys 
its  vigour,  and  checks  its  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints 
and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged, 
as  to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover 
itself  without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  de- 

g-avity  in  the  nighest  de^e  disgusting  and  oC> 
nsive,  because  no  rectitude  ot  intention,  nor 
■oflness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  moments  ex- 
emption from  affront  and  indignity.  While  we 
are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  ex- 
erting ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an 
unlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  unheeded  circum- 
stance raffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
ing gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated 
at  once ;  and  all  our  assiduity  for^tten  in  the 
CMnal  tumnlt  of  some  trifling  irritation. 
Thi*  twwiMaioine  impatieacg  i»  ■omgtiiiiea  no- 


thing more  than  the  sjrmpComs  of  some  deeper 
malady.  He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to 
confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  without  the 
liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fre<]uently  in- 
clined to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his 
mind  at  the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and 
to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon  those  whom 
accident  tnrows  in  his  way.  A  painfril  and  te> 
dious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces  such 
an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpetually  on 
the  watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  solici- 
tude, as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and 
can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  ^fae 
captiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is 
crushed,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and  the  common 
pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we 
are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasiness  to  causes 
not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  ourselves 
with  fancjring  that  we  suffer  by  neglect,  unkind- 
ness,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather 
than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revenge 
our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  resolve  to 
charge  them  ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tender- 
ness and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim 
our  compassion,  as  the  consequence  at  concomi- 
tant of  misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  no- 
thing can  justify  or  excuse  its  admission.  It  is 
frequently  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prosper 
ous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  exacting 
homage,  or  hy  tyranny  m  harassing  subjectioo. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  i^eness  or  pnde  ;  of  idle- 
ness anxious  for  trifles ;  or  pride  unwilling  to  en- 
dure the  least  obstruction  of  her  wishes.  Those 
who  have  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed  naturally 
contract  this  unsocial  quality,  because,  having  long 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readil} 
depart  from  their  own  inclination^;  their  singn 
lanties  therefore  are  only  blameable,  when  t£e> 
have  imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  worid ;  but  there  are  others,  who 
have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit 
in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submissivo 
ness  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  auflfering 
none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who  nevei 
speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  &ncy,and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull 
him  on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  soothe 
him  with  obsequiousness,  and  regale  him  with 
flattery,  soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  ot 
contest,  too  tender  for  the  asperity  of  contradic- 
tion, and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth, 
a  little  oppontion  o6fends,  a  little  restraint  en- 
rages, and  a  little  difficulty  perplexes  him ;  having 
been  accustomed  to  see  every  thing  give  way  to 
his  humour,  he  soon  forgets  his  own  Utllenesi^ 
and  expects  to  find  the  worid  ro;ling  at  lam  beck, 
and  all  mankind  employed  to  aconunodate  ana 
delight  him. 

'Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  Im 
by  an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  eariy  inde- 
pendent, and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  superiooty 
to  all  about  her.  Having  no  superfluity  d  on 
derstandinfl,  she  was  soon  intoxicated  by  tbs 
flattaries  c7  her  maid,  who  infoiBMd  Jmt  thit 
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ladies,  roch  as  she,  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
^easure  their  own  way ;  that  she  wanted  nothing 
nom  others,  and  had  therefore  no  reason  to  value 
their  opinion  ;  that  money  was  every  thing ;  and 
that  they  who  thought  themselves  ill-treated, 
Aoold  look  for  better  usage  among  their  equals. 

Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Te- 
trica  came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  force  respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien 
and  vehemence  of  lan^age ;  but  having  neither 
birth,  beau^,  nor  wit,  m  any  uncommon  degree, 
■he.aufiered  such  mortifications  from  those  who 
thought  thcmaelves  at  liberty  to  return  her  insults, 
as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity, 
and  taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation 
only  where  she  might  hope  to  tyrannize  nvithout 
resistance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to 
her  fifty-fiflth  year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with 
so  much  diligence,  that  she  has  formed  a  princi- 
ple of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  place 
something  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her 
tfooL 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  ofTendod  with  the 
heater  cold,  Uie  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of 
the  clouds;  if.^e  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in 
which  she  is  to  be.  received,  is  too  light,  or  too 
dark,  or  fumished  with  something  which  she  can- 
not see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of 
the  right  sort ;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her 
disgust  Where  there  are  children,  she  hates 
the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are  none,  she 
eumot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheerfulness 
and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept  in  a  house, 
the  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was  ru- 
UMd  by  a  numerous  retinue :  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait 
QftthenMelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  Aimily, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their 
windows;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
Isaped  within  two  yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third, 
beoLuse  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  panot 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the 
pmrretbial  torment  She  compels  them  to  alter 
their  work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it 
after  another  fashion ;  then  changes  her  mind, 
sad  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ;  Uicn  nill 
have  a  smaU  improvement  Thus  she  proceeds 
tS  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vezaiion ;  they 
at  last  leave  the  clothes  at  her  house  and  refuse 
la  serve  hei:.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can 
Mdure  her  tyranny,  professes  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the 
aonseijuence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be  borne  only 
vlMn  It  is  despised. 

^  It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit 
of  examining  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  per- 
taioD,  vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves 
dis  understanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  dis- 
mm  fiiults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  inci- 
tet  likewise  to  men  oi  vigorous  imagination  to 
phase  themselves  too  much  with  futurities,  and 
lo  fret  because  those  expectations  are  disappoint- 
i^which  should  never  nave  been  formed,  tf^now- 
taqge  and  genius  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by 
H^lgesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and 
Ae  performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
■noMn  rashly  determine,  that  his  unwillingness 
lofte  pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless 
lii  superiority  appears  from  less  doubtful  evi- 
iMee;  for  thou|pi  peevishness  may  sometimes 
jnlKy  boast  its  descent  from  learning  or  from  wit, 


it  is  much  oftener  of  base  extraction,  the  child  of 
vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 


No.  75.]       Tuesday,  Dae.  4, 1760. 

Diligitur  tuwut^  nisi  cm  ForUaut  teetrndm  est, 

Qm«,  timMl  intonuitt  proximo  ftutquefiigat. 


OTID. 


When  miilinf  Fortune  apreads  her  gold«n  ray, 
AH  crowd  aroand  to  flatter  and  obey : 
But  when  she  thondeni  from  an  nngry  tkj. 
Our  frienda,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly. 

MISS  A.  W* 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sib, 


The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate the  Knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  IHe, 
will  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to 
know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information,  and 
whose  opinions  are  the  result,  ndt  of  solitary  con 
jectures,  but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to 
accomplish  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person  of  a 
woman.  To  these  attainments,  which  custom 
and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
some  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
sion under  the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmless  and  inoflensive  order  of 
beings  not  so  much  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  over- 
bear or  oppress  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit. 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elegancy,  and 
soflened  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  conversation ;  and  from  my  ac- 
Quaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world,  I 
derived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  max- 
ims of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
upon  myself  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of 
concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was  the 
great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  re 
membered  by  those  who  desired  the  second  de- 
gree of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress 
was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handea  from  one 
family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  copied 
them  as  sent  to  themselves  :  my  visits  were  soli- 
cited as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an 
intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by 
accident,  and  whose  familiarity  had  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  exchange  of  a  compliment,  oi 
return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I 
was  pleased  with  this  universal  veneration,  be 
cause  I  always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  in 
trinsic  qualities  and  inseparable  merit,  and  very 
easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  pai^ 
in  my  superiority.  When  I  looked  upon  mj 
glass,  1  saw  youtn  and  beauty,  with  health  thai 
might  give  me  reason  to  hope  their  continuance ; 
when  i  examined  my  mind,  I  found  some  strength 
of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy :  and  was  told 
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that  every  action  was  grace,  and  that  every  ac- 
cent was  persuasion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtship,  and  caresses :  to  please  Meliua  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  art- 
ful Hattery  was  practised  upon  me.  To  be  flat- 
tered is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our 
praises  are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce 
them ;  for  they  prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and 
show  that  oiur  iavour  is  valued,  since  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  meaimess  of  falsehood.  But,  per- 
haps, the  flatterer  is  not  often  detected ;  for  an 
honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect^  and  no  one  ex- 
erts the  power  of  disoemment  with  much  vigour 
when  self-love  favours  the  deceit 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
oaction  of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, prevented  me  n-om  listening  to  any  of  tnose 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice, 
and  kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering 
in  all  the  pride  m  uncontested  excellency,  with  a 
face  yet  little  impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  im- 
proving, the  failure  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money 
was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency, 
whicn  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I  bore  the  dinunution  of  ray  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  know  how  much  1  had  lost,  for, 
hawng  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  sud- 
denly enter  my  imagination,  that  Meliasa  could 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her 
form  and  her  mind  continued  the  same ;  that  she 
could  cease  to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it,  or  fed  any  stride  but  from  the  hand 
of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune ;  but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  my  own  es- 
teem, as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense 
%nd  virtue.  I  therefore  dismissed  my  equipa^ 
.  sold  those  ornaments  which  were  become  unsmt^ 
able  to  my  new  condition,  and  appeared  among 
those  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with  less 
glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit  with  sor- 
row beyond  what  is  naturally  feh  for  calamities 
in  which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained 
with  condolence  and  consolation  so  freauendy 
repeated,  that  my  friends  plainly  consultea  rather 
their  own  gratincation  tnan  my  relief.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquamtance,  and  for- 
hoTCf  without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ; 
•ome  visited  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than 
usual,  and  every  return  was  stiU  with  more  delay ; 
nor  did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to 
introduce  tne  mention  of  my  misfortunes,  to  com- 
pare my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell  me 
now  mucn  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  die  splen- 
dour which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  plea^ 
•ares  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink 
o  a  level  with  those  by  whom  1  had  been  con- 
sidered as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
■ubmisaion,  wnich  I  was  now  no  longer  to  ex- 
pect. 

Observations  bke  llwM  m  commonly  nodung 


better  than  covert  insults,  which  serve  lo  give 
vent  to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now 
and  then  imprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and 
benevolence,  and  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is 
intended;  I  will,  therefore,  so  far  mainfain  my 
antiquated  claim  to  politeness,  as  to  venture  the 
establishment  of  this  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to 
remind  another  of  misfortunes  of  which  the  suf^ 
ferer  does  not  complain,  and  which  there  are  no 
means  proposed  of  alleviating.  You  have  no 
ri^t  to  excite  thoughts  whidi  necessarily  give 
pain  whenever  they  return,  and  which  peiMps 
might  not  have  revived  but  by  absord  and  un- 
seasonable compassion. 

My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raisinff  any  emotions.  The  great- 
er part  had  indeed  uways  professed  to  court,  as 
it  is  termed,  upon  the  square,  had  inquired  my 
fortune,  and  oflfered  settlements;  these  had  un- 
doubtedly a  riffht  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  necessary 
to  tneir  happiness,  and  who  can  tell  how  bttle 
they  wanted  any  other  portion?  I  have  alwavs 
thou^t  the  clamours  of  women  unreasonable, 
who  imagine  themselves  injured  because  the  men, 
who  followed  them  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  dis- 
covered to  have  less.  I  have  never  known  any 
lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  some 
stipulations  in  her  favour:  and  surely  what  is 
claimed  by  the  possession  of  money  is  justly  for- 
feited by  its  loss.  She  that  has  once  demanded 
a  settlement  has  allowed  the  importance  of  for- 
tune; and  when  she  cannot  niow  pecuniary 
merit,  why  should  she  think  her  cheapener  oblige 
ed  to  purchase? 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  alent 
desertion.  Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect 
which  they  had  formerly  endured  by  wanton  and 
superfluous  insults,  and  endeavoured  to  inoftify 
me,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilitiei  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to 
me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  intellect,  1  had 
never  suflered  any  one  to  waste  his  life  in  sos- 
pense,  who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  par- 
poses,  and  had  therelbre  no  enemies  but  cox- 
combs, whose  resentment  and  respect  were  eqiaii- 
ly  below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  dem- 
dation,  is  the  loss  of  that  influence  which  1  had 
always  exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  the  assertioB  of  tnA. 
I  now  find  my  opinions  shgbted,  my  sentimeBts 
criticised,  and  my  arguments  opposed  Inr  those 
that  used  to  listen  to  me  without  reply,  and  sCmg- 
gle  to  be  first  in  expressing  their  oonvietioii. 

The  female  disputants  ^ve  wholly  thrown  od 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enlbice  my 
reasons  by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen 
to  be  present,  the  wretches  are  ceitain  to  pay 
their  court  by  sacrificing  me  and  my  systciB  lo  a 
finer  gown ;  and  I  am  every  hour  insuHod  with 
contradiction  by  cowards,  who  oonkl  never  find 
till  lately  that  Melissa  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  vrhom  I  ammsH 
charge  with  having  changed  their  oondvol  with 
my  change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  oanle 
that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  him  pro- 
fession, with  great  reputation  for  fain  knowtoJgs 
and  piety ;  the  other  is  a  tiMrteoaBt  of  dvac^oona. 
The  parson  made  no  diffionlty  ia  Iho  Imight  «f 
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Hj  «levmtioa  to  dieck  me  whan  I  wu  pert,  and 
inttniet  me  when  I  Uimdeied ;  and  if  there  is  any 
aheratioo,  he  ie  now  more  timorouB  lest  his  free- 
dom ahottld  be  thought  nxlenesc  The  soldier 
never  paid  me  any  piutkular  addresses,  but  very 
ligkUy  obeenred  all  the  niles  of  politeness,  whicn 
he  in  now  so  far  from  relazinc,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  roe  the 
fint  dieh,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers 
of  the  table. 

Thiay  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  tee  Ub<  wurUL  It  is 
impoeeible  for  those  that  have  only  known  afflu- 
ence and  promiit]|r,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves 
or  others.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a 
perpetnal  nasaunade,  in  whicn  all  about  them 
wear  bonrowea characters;  and  we  only  discover 
in  what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no 
looger  gives  hopes orfears. 

Iam,&€. 

Mblissa. 
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BLraiNtTOlf. 

It  is  easy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  cha- 
ncier with  others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming 
himself,  and  therdfore  censure,  contempt,  or  con- 
viction of  crimes,  seldom  deprive  him  of  his  own 
bvoor.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  only  exter- 
nal fiu!ta,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence ; 
but  when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he 
finds  evenr  fiiult,  if  not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so 
mneh  paluated  by  the  goodness  of  his  intention, 
and  the  cogency  of  tl^  motive,  that  very  little 
goilt  or  tnrpitude  remains :  and  when  he  takes  a 
survey  of  tne  whole  complication  of  his  charao- 
ler,  he  discovers  so  many  latent  excellences,  so 


QV  virtues  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes 


fer 


happiness,  that  he  looks  on  himself 

the  infamy  of  single 

temper  of  his  mind  is 


as  suflhring  unjustly  under  the  infamy  of  single 
fcilingi,  wnile  the  general 


■nkaown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstract- 
ed ideas  of  virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and 
no  particalar  passion  turns  us  aside  from  recti- 
tude; and  so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  him- 
self that  the  diflerence  between  approving  laws, 
and  obejring  them,  is  freouently  forgotten ;  he 
that  aduiowledges  the  obligations  of  morality, 
and  plaaees  his  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to 
etheca,  concludes  himself  xealous  in  the  cause  of 
nrtne,  though  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
pceeepCa,  than  they  conform  to  his  own  desires ; 
and  eoonte  himself  among  her  warmest  lovers, 
because  he  praises  her  beauty,  though  eveiy  ri- 
val steals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  great  numbers  who  have 
little  recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation, 
hot  who  yet  live  at  peace  with  thernselves,  by 
meaoe  which  require  less  understanding,  or  less 
■Itcntien.  Wnen  their  hearts  are  burthened 
vitk  tlw  WMeioMPeae  of  a  ciMM,  iaslead  of 
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_  for  some  remedy  within  theuttelves,  they 
look  round  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  find 
others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt;  they  please 
diemselves  with  observing,  that  they  have  nunif- 
bers  on  their  side ;  and  that,  thouffh  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, that  none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wick- 
edness, or  so  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose 
crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed.  They  en\'y 
an  unblemished  reputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt 
than  others,  and  therefore  wiliingly  pull  down 
from  their  elevations  those  with  whom  they  can- 
not rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  secret  discontent^  and  according 
to  the  difierent  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or 
unextinguished  reason,  he  either  endeavours  to 
reform  himself,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  re- 
gain the  station  which  ne  has  quitted,  or  pre- 
vail on  others  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation 
of  misery  not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  unbn 
and  society  can  contribute  nothing  to  resistance 
or  escape ;  some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates,  though 
indeed  another  reason  may  be  given ;  for  as  ^ilt 
is  propagated  the  power  of  reproach  is  dimimsb- 
ed,  and  among  numbers  equally  detestable  every 
individual  may  be  sheltered  from  shame,  thougn 
not  from  conscience. 

Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the 
breast  are  assuaged,  is  the  contemplation  not  ol 
the  same,  but  of  different  crimes.  He  that  can- 
not justify  himself  by  his  resemblance  to  others, 
is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient,  and  to  in- 
quire what  will  rise  to  his  advants^e  from  oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude.  He  easuv  finds  some 
faults  in  every  human  being,  which  he  weighs 
against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them  prepon- 
derate while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
circumstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter. 
He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and 
sets  himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the 
charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  he 
can  censure  his  sccusers  with  equal  justice,  and 
no  longer  fesrs  the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he 
has  stored  his  maffazine  of  malice  with  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  spe- 
cious and  artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed 
against  deviations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The 
man  who  is  branded  with  cowardice,  may,  with 
some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  life, 
and  rash  precipitation  into  unnecessary  danger. 
Every  recession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  U>- 
wartb  cowardice;  and  though  it  be  confessed 
that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle 
point  may  always  be  disputed;  he  may  therefore 
often  impose  upon  careless  understandings,  by 
turning  tne  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and 
keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ; 
and  by  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by 
his  behaviour,  ne  may  conceal  for  a  time  thoee 
which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  ad- 
dresa  for  such  vtiiil  snbterfiigaa;  menottsBex 
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tenaate  their  own  ffoilt,  only  by  mgae  and  gene- 
ral charges  upon  ouers,  or  endeavour  to  gain  rest 
to  themselves,  bj  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the 
pursuit  of  censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  cir- 
culated, ever^hintof  sus[ucion  eageriy  improved, 
and  every  failure  of  conduct  jo^^uUy  published 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is,  tluU  the  eye  and 
voice  of  the  public  should  be  employed  on  any 
rather  than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equal- 
ly vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that 
conviction  of  the  deformity  of  wickedness,  from 
which  none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  ab- 
surd desire  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  eflects, 
aod  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  suffering 
the  shame.  Men  are  willing  to  try  all  methods 
of  reconciling  guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their 
understandings  are  stubborn  and  uncompljring, 
raise  their  passions  against  them,  and  hope  to 
overpower  their  own  knowledge. 

It  IS  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men, 
sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  them- 
selves; for  when  no  particular  circumstances 
make  them  dependent  on  others,  infamy  disturbs 
them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse,  and  is 
echoed  to  them  from  their  own  hearts.  The  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  con- 
science, which  they  would  engage  on  their  side 
at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty  and  the  sor- 
rows of^repentance.  For  this  purnose  every  se- 
dneement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  tne  hopes  still 
rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an 
end;  and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived, 
while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  resisting  rea- 
son, and  repressing  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
approbation. 
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pain>Birr. 

A  fol<l«B  tHatae  inch  a  wit  mii^t  claim, 
Hi^  God  and  Tirtue  raised  the  DoMe  flame ; 
But  ah !  how  lewd  a  subject  hu  he  sunf ! 
What  vile  obscenity  profanes  his  toofue 

p.    LEWIS. 

Among  those  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or 
riches,  arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
attainme^its,  it  has  been,  from  ace  to  age,  an  es- 
tablished custom,  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  suffer 
from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence 
of  false  taste,  and  uie  encroachment  ot  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  afllected  by  those  evils 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before 
their  own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a 
time  of  sucR  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they  had, 
in  their  own  judgment,  a  iust  daiin,  some  offend- 
ed writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment,  against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is 
there  one  who  has  not  fallen  upon  times  more 
unfavourable  to  learning  than  any  former  cen- 
tury, or  who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  re- 
served in  the  insensibility  of  non-existence  to 
MOM  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  ehall  no 


longer  be  ^emmed^nnd  the  giAs  and  caretees  ef 
mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study,  aod 
add  lustre  to  the  charms  of  wiL 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  imdoabCedly  to 
be  considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never 
to  be  satisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  affectation  nuiiuo* 
ing  distresses  unfeit,  or  as  the  coinmon-piaoes  oC 
vanity  solicitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and 
acuteness  of  reixmk..  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  fre- 
quent hardships ;  and  though  it  is  evident,  that 
not  more  than  one  age  or  people  can  deserve  the 
censure  of  being  more  averse  from  learning  than 
any  other,  yet  at  all  times  knowledge  must  have 
encountered  impediments,  and  wit  been  morti- 
fied with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persccutioo. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  jcmi  immedi- 
ately in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as 
pleased  with  ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  su- 
perior abilities.  The  miseries  of  the  learned  have 
been  related  by  themselves ;  and  since  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  sui^ 
ferings,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  not  for* 
gotten  to  deck  their  cause  with  the  brightest  or- 
naments and  strongest  colours.  The  l<^ician 
collected  all  his  sulnilties  when  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of 
rhetonc  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts 
by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and  iodignatioo 
inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  caose,  is  die 
standin£^  and  perpetual  ruleof  distributive  justice. 
Since,  therefore,  m  the  controversy  between  the 
learned  and  their  enemies,  we  have  only  the 
pleas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able  to  de- 
lude our  understandings,  and  en^[a^  our  pa»> 
sions,  we  must  determine  our  opmion  by  (acts 
uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each  side  auowed 
to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the 
students  will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  their 
compassion  which  they  expect  much  increased. 
Let  their  conduct  be  impartially  surveyed ;  let 
them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  direct  attention  at 
their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  de- 
serts ;  let  neither  the  dignity  of  knowledge  over- 
awe the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  degaooe 
seduce  it  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  founi^  that 
they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kinder 
treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which  they 
suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends,  but  when 
they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretic  wis 
dom,  live  with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  most 
be  readily  confessed;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rises  with  great 
vehemence  against  those  who  neglect  the  duties 
which  they  appear  to  know  with  so  strong  con- 
viction the  necessity  of  performing.  Yet  since 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  think- ' 
ing,  I  know  not  whether  the  speculatist  may  not 
sometimes  incur  censures  too  severe,  and  by 
those  who  form  ideas  of  his  life'from  their  know- 
ledge of  his  books,  be  considered  as  worse  than 
others,  only  because  he  was  expected  to  be  batter. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified, 
the  appetites  counteracted,  and  the  passaonr  re- 
pressed, may  be  a>nsidered  as  not  unprofitable  to 
the  great  republic  of  humanity,  even  though  his 
behaviour  snould  not  always  exemplify  his  ralsiL 
His  ittstnictioDS  may  difftise  their  inAt^n^  ^q  g^ 
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MMM,  in  wliicb  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether 
WB  author  befliteton  oitTf  flood  or  bed ;  to  times, 
when  «U  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lost 
in  forgetfulneaa,  among  thinffs  of  do  concern  or 
iBportance  to  tb^  world;  and  he  may  kindle  in 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  flame  which 
built  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fumes  of 
passion  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The.  vi- 
dbus  moralisft  may  oe  considered  as  a  taper,  by 
which  we  are  li|^hted  through  the  labynnth  of 
complicated  passions,  he  extends  his  radiance 
farther  than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are 
within  Tiew,  but  bums  only  Uiose  who  make  too 
■aar  approaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for 
^  most  part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  fa- 
miliarly known,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his 
wtnea,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vices  can 
Mtend,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
Bot  with  affection  or  veneration,  when  those 
with  whom  he  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted 
by  his  praotioe  than  enlightened  by  his  ideas. 
Admiration  begins  where  acquaintance  ceases ; 
•■d  his  &vourers  are  distant,  but  his  enemies  at 


Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected 
Merit,  and  to  diallenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and 
UIt,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have 
•Mtoavoured  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
tfwir  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
(ite  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compo- 
sMions ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  vir- 
tne,  but  attempted  to  lure  others  after  them. 
They  haTe  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co- 
vered with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
tMBptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments, 
aad  stronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of 
tame  vrriters,  whose  powers  and  acqwsitions 
ilaoe  them  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set 
fashion  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  recom- 
■oid  debauchenr  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
^  n  with  qimlities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  dis- 
iment,  and  attract  the  aflfections ;  and  to  show 
and  goodness  with  such  attendant 
a  as  necessarily  expose  them  to  con- 
tmpt  and  derision. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the 
Mrrup^^e  thoughtles«y  and  the  intemperate; 
lissfMl  their  lives  amidst  the  levities  of  sportive 
tBoacm  or  the  warm  professions  of  drunken 
Aieodahip;  and  fed  their  nopes  with  the  promises 
•f  wretcnes,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to 
seoir at  troth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed  away 
Ihsff  apriflfatliness,  and  the  languors  of  excess 
•Mid  no  unu[er  be  relieved,  they  saw  their  pro- 
tselora  houi^  drop  away,  and  wondered  and 
Aonned  to  find  then^elves  abandoned.  Whe- 
Aer  ^eir  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
m  retnmed  to  virtue,  they  were  left  eaually  with- 
ait  assistance ;  for  debauchery  is  selnsh  and  ne- 
^igent,  and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  isx* 
psetr^nid. 

It  is  said  by  Florus  of  Cataline,  who  died  in 
tfie  midst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  hi$  death 
ltd  been  UbuMoui,  had  U  been  euffered  fo/r  hie  ecun^ 
tyi  Of  the  wits  who  have  languished  away  life 
lader  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restless- 
Hss  of  sospense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered 
mi  despiaed,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use 
Is  those  who  styled  themselves  their  patrons,  it 
Mfkt  ba  obaenred,  that  their  miseiiea  would  en- 


force compassion,  had  they  been  brought  upon 
them  by  honesty  and  reKgion 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  tlie  giddy  libertine, 
or  drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends 
its  efllects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the 
air  is  more  destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a 
draoght,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  ot 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised 
before  reflection  can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when 
the  appetites  have  stren^ened  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppress- 
ed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewd- 
ness, for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  7  What  punish- 
ment can  Im  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to 'Solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauch- 
ery; who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept 
the  hopes  of  the  risinff  generation ;  and  spread 
snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dexterity. 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  ei- 
cuses,  is  below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine. 
If  having  extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinc- 
tion of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of 
the  mischief  which  they  prt>inoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no 
longer  partaking  of  socialnature ;  if  influenced 
b^  me  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sa 
ciificed  their  own  convictions  to  vanity  or  mtSi 
rest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with  more  acri- 
mony than  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they 
committed  greater  crimes  without  greater  tempt- 
ations. 

Of  km  to  xrhnm  much  is  given,  much  ehaU  he  re» 
quired.  Those,  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  distinctions, 
will  certainly  be  regarded. as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
for  defects  and  deviations  whicn,  in  souls  less 
enlightened,  may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  that  man's  condi- 
tion, who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as 
he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
used  the  light  imparted  from  Heaven  only  to  em- 
bellish fol^  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Dec  15,  1750. 

— —  Mart  tola  fatehtr 
Q^aniula  »imt  komimmm  corpueemla.  Juv. 

Death  only  this  myrterknu  truth  nnfbldi, 

The  mighty  aoul  how  small  a  body  hdda.    dstdbk. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much 
upon  novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  ma^ 
ny  things  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
Thus  a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it, 
and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  diuies 
which  at  first  disgusted  it  That  by  long  habit 
of  carrying  a  buraen,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our 
sensibility  of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  con- 
vinced by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet 
the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and  stormed 
towns  in  iron  accoutrementi^    he  knowa  not 
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lo  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
men:  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their 
peculiar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar 
habits,  and  that  their  familiarity  with  the  dress 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vi- 
gour, and  agihty. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by 
slow  degrees,  and  is  long  before  it  quits  its  pos- 
session of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our  gratifications 
are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated  The 
fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the 
enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wanders  among  his  native  spices  without  any 
sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  ne- 
cessary to  show  by  many  instances  what  all  man- 
kind confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  variety,  and 
restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  value 
only  because  unpossessed. 

Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  ob- 
served in  efiects  produced  immediately  upon  the 
mind  !  nothing  can  strongly  strike  or  ancct  us, 
but  what  is  rare  or  suddeu.  The  most  import- 
ant events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude,  and 
that  which  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention, 
and  led  no  place  for  any  other  thought,  is  soon 
thrust  aside  into  some  remote  repository  of  the 
mind,  and  lies  amonff  other  lumber  of  the  me- 
mory, overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  far  the 
mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude 
is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  ^cts  upon 
the  body  is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invi- 
gorate bjs  senses,  prolong  the  agency  of  any  im- 
pulse, or  continue  the  presence  of  anv  imase 
traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  our  ideas  are  more  subjected  to  choice ; 
we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  command  their 
stay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote  their  recur- 
rence, we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
hasten  their  retreat  It  is  therefore  the  business 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  among  number- 
less objects  striving  for  our  notice,  such  as  may 
enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views, 
add  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  very  little  regard  to  rareness  or  fre- 
quency ;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  is 
adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us 
to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father 
of  mankind,  as  seized  with  norror  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  si^ht  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on 
the  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing  can  so 
much  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intel- 
lects of  man,  as  the  disruption  of  nis  union  with 
visible  nature;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hi- 
therto delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  change  not 
only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being;  an 
entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows 
not,  but  which  perhaps  he  nas  not  faculties  to 
know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
fraqnant  occasions  of  contemplating  morulity, 
CiBy  witlMNit  emolion,  mo  gwentioni  of  moo 


pass  away,  and  are  at  leisure  to  wrtibliah  modet 
of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  coaunon 
spectacle  in  which  we  have  no  coooem,  and  tniii 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amusemeota,  without 
deiection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart. 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  eonatitiition  of 
the  world,  that  tnere  must  be  a  time  for  other 
thoughts ;  and  a  perpetual  meditation  npon  the 
last  hour,  however  it  may  become  the  soutode  of 
a  monastery,  is  inconsistent  with  many  duties  of 
common  life.  But  surely  the  remembranoe  of 
death  ought  to  predominate  m  our  nunds,  as  aa 
habitual  and  settled  principle,  alwajrs  operating^ 
though  not  always  perceived;  and  our  attention 
should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  con- 
dition, a^  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  sight  of 
an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which, 
though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  se- 
cure the  consequence. 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awakeo 
our  fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  fire- 
quency  so  much  weakens  its  effect,  that  we  are 
seldom  alarmed  unless  some  close  connexion  is 
broken,  some  scheme  frustrated,  or  some  hops 
defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on  fioui 
youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  refleetioo  oa 
the  end  of  Ufe,  because  they  are  wholly  involyed 
Hithin  themselves,  and  look  on  othets  only  as 
inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  whhoat  any 
expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  inteatioo  of  b^ 
stowing  it 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  impoitancs^ 
excite  little  sensibility,  unless  they  mSeet  us  more 
nearly  than  as  sharers  in  the  common  intersst  of 
mankind ;  that  desire  which  every  man  feels  of 
being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  often  moiti- 
fied  when  we  remark  how  Utde  concern  is  caused 
by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  with  pubhc  honours,  and  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  performances.  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  regarded  with  tenderness 
except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  givea  grea^ 
ness  and  renown,  difluses  its  influence  to  a  wide 
compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every  single  breast; 
it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  common  spectatoi% 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  udiich 
the  light  reaches  us  but  not  the  beat.  The  wit, 
the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom  their  tempen  or 
their  fortunes  have  nindered  from  mtiaMite  iela> 
tions,  die,  without  any  other  effect  than  that  ei 
adding  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  of  the  day. 
They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  oonvicdoB  cf 
the  inkfnht^  of  our  nature,  because  none  haid  any 
particular  interest  in  their  hves  or  was  uaksd 
to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  ^nH  qq 
dearments. 

Thus  it  oflen  happens,  that  thoee  who  in  their 
lives  were  applauaed  and  admired,  are  laid  at 
last  in  the  ground  without  the  common  honour  oA 
a  stone ;  because  by  those  excellences  with  which 
many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and 
though  they  hadmany  to  celebrate,  they  had  none 
to  love  them. 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  senttmenta,  at 
least  of  common  minds,  that  I  believe  mM  may 
be  generaily  observed  to  grow  lees  tenderaa  they 
advance  in  age.  He  who,  when  life  was  new, 
melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look 
in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grayu  inis 
which  hit  laHfiiMMl  was  thnrwa,  and  into  whidi 


Man.] 

himself  is  resdj  to  fall:  not  that  he  is  more  will- 
Dff  to  die  than  formerly,  but  that  he  is  more  fa- 
luiiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not 
•lanned  so  &r  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
he  aopioachee  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  suffer 
our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
jostly  be  considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare 
ibr  that  state,  into  which  it  shows  us  tnat  we 
Must  some  time  enter;  and  the  summons  is 
Bore  load  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which  it 
warns  ns  is  at  less  distance.  To  neglect  at  any 
time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our 
post  at  a  siege ;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  m  the  visions  of  duevedo, 
which  stigmatizes  those  as  fools  who  complain 
that  they  failed  of  happiness  by  sudden  death. 
I*  How*'  says  he,  **can  death  be  sudden  to  a  be- 
ing who  always  knew  that  be  must  die,  and  that 
the  time  of  his  death  was  tmcertain  7" 

Since  business  and  gayety  are  always  drawing 
oar  attention  away  from  a  Uiture  state,  some  ad- 
monition is  frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to 
oor  minds ;  and  what  can  more  properly  renew 
the  impression  than  the  examples  of  mortality 
which  every  day  supplies?  The  great  incentive 
to  viftae  is  the  reflection  that  we  must  die ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  see  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we 
may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  whose  pro- 
bation is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
diali  endure  for  ever. 


No.  79.]       Tuesday,  Dec  18,  1750. 

9mp€  n—trmm  itdfi  FaJbmUmm^  ^4 
Tit,  JimU  f  Statptr  hvmu  kowto  two  €*t. 

MAKT. 

T<M  wonder  !*▼«•  so  little  wit, 

Fnead  John,  m>  often  to  be  bk. — 

If o«e  better  fuard  afainit  a  cheat 

Thna  he  who  i>  a  knaire  complete.  r.  lewis. 

fhrtPicioir,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our 
ide  passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by 
ftioa  and  malice,  has  been  always  considered, 
when  it  exceeds  the  common  measures,  as  a 
taken  of  depravity  and  corruption ;  and  a  Greek 
wiiter  of  sentences  has  laid  down,  as  a  standing 
that  he  who  beHeves  not  another  on  hit  oath. 
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f  mm»df  to  be  perjured. 

We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with 
■omething  that  we  know ;  whoever  therefore  is 
Oferran  with  suspicion,  and  detects  artifice  and 
rtmtagem  in  every  proposal,  must  either  have 
haroed  by  experience  or  observation  the  wicked- 
Hss  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
hf  having  often  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  he 
■net  denve  his  jud^ent  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
•une  inclinations  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
Umself: 

To  learn  caation  by  taming  our  eyes  upon 
Ve,  and  observing  the  arts  by  which  negligence 
M  surprised,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity 
mmsed,  requires  either  great  latitude  of  converse 
md  lon^  aoqoaintance  with  business,  or  uncom- 
noa  adnritj  of  vigUanoe,  and  acotenesi  of  pene- 


tration. When,  therefore,  a  young  man,  not  dis  • 
tinguished  by  vigour  of  intellect,  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  scruples  and  diflidcnce ;  makes  a 
bargain  with  many  provisional  limitations  ;  hesi- 
tates in  his  answer  to  a  common  question,  lest 
more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately 
discover :  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  pro- 
jects of  his  acouaintance ;  considers  every  ca- 
ress as  an  act  ot  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  gra- 
titude nor  aflFection  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  ex- 
pectations this  eariy  sagacity  may  raise  of  his 
future  eminence  or  riches  I  can  seldom  forbear 
to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  gene- 
rosity or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  early  oom- 
fAetM  beyond  the  need  of  common  opportuni- 
ties and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class  instruction  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  because  they 
consider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  under- 
standing ;  they  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  great  seducere  of  the  world,  vanity  and 
interest,  and  not  only  look  upon  those  who  act 
with  openness  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by 
their  principles  to  obscurity  and  want,  but  as 
contemptible  for  narrowness  of  comprehension, 
shortness  of  views,  and  slowness  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the 
mention  of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of 
art  in  private  affairs ;  they  have  been  considered 
as  the  effects  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattain- 
able by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  1  have 
not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or 
policy,  that  required  such  stupendous  efibrts  of 
mtellect,  or  might  not  have  been  efiected  by  false- 
hood and  impudence,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  powers.  To  profess  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
misery  with  hopes  of  relief)  to  soothe  pride  with 
appearances  of^submission,  and  appease  enmity 
by  blandishments  and  bribes,  can  surdy  imply 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted 
wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  a  face  that  cannot 
blush,  and  a  heart  tnat  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  thiit  he 
who  finds  in  himself  no  tendency  to  use  them, 
cannot  easily  believe  that  they  are  considered  by 
others  with  less  detestation  ;  he  therefore  sufiers 
himself  to  slumber  in  false  security,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  those  who  applaud  their  own  subtilty 
because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep, 
and  exult  in  the  success  which  they  could  never 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man 
better  than  themselves,  who  was  hindered  from 
obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and 
restless,  that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  con- 
comitant of  guilt.  It  IS  said,  that  no  torture  is 
equal  to  the  inhibition  of  sleep  long  continued ; 
a  pain  to  which  the  state  of  that  man  bears  a 
very  exact  analosy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to 
his  vigilance  and  circumspection,  but  considers 
himself  as  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  fears 
to  entrust  his  children,  or  his  friend,  with  the  se- 
cret that  throbs  in  his  breast  and  the  anxieties 
that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  ex- 
pense, those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend- 
ship might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy 
safety  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  hngoage  of 
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the  Roman  satirist,  to  save  liib  by  losing  all  for 
which  a  wise  man  would  live.'^ 

When  in.  the  diet  of  the  Gennan  empire,  as 
Cameranus  relates,  the  princes  were  once  dis- 
playing their  fehcity,  and  each  boasting  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  own  dominion,  one  who  possess- 
ed a  -country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak, 
and  the  rest  listened  between  pity  and  contempt, 
till  he  decUred,  m  honour  of  nis  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  them  without  a  euard, 
and  if  he  was  weary,  sle^p  in  safe^  upon  3ke  lap 
of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  meet ;  a  com- 
mendation which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged 
for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
to  happiness ;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  na- 
turally suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspi- 
cious will  quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common 
for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves  have 
suflered ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  de- 
ceit will  be  employed  against  them,  sometimes 
think  the  same  arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  es- 
tabhshed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
b^  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind 
diminished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zeal- 
ous for  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
imagine  their  own  happiness  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion 
has  been  strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  severe,  not  easily 
softened  by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
subdued  By  supplication.  Fre<|uent  experience 
of  counterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled  virtue, 
in  time  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sjmnpathy,  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  young- 
er years ;  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  oul 
for  compassion  or  assistance,  are  aoomed  to  lan- 
gwsh  without  regard,  and  sufier  for  the  crimes  of 
men  who  have  formeriy  been  found  undeserving 
or  ungrateful 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the 
depravation  of  mankind,  when  mey  relate  with- 
out censure  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which 
the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  de- 
struction. A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather- 
beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches,  supplying 
themselves  with  necessaries,  or  burying  Uieir 
dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines 
them  to  consent ;  the  strangers  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed,  fallsuddenly  upon  their 
benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  resistance, 
and  become  masters  of  the  f^ace ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re- 
corded to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be 
conducted  with  some  regard  to  the  universal  in- 
terest of  man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as 
enemies  to  the  community  of  nature,  who  sufier 
hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right, 
and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means 
which,  if  once  established,  must  destroy  kind- 
ness, cut  off  from  ev^ry  man  all  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  fill  the  worid  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence. 
Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  trearhery 
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may  be  justly  denied  the  protectioa  of  their  na- 
tive country. 

WJioever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  ot 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives, 
but  of  tlie  diminution  of  that  confidence  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  ease  but  the  existence  ol 
society.  He  that  sufiers  by  imposture  has  too 
often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it.  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by 
supineness,  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suppress  ten- 
derness by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to  swkr  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  sometimes  chea^ 
ed  than  not  to  trust 
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Behold  yon  mounUin's  hoary  heif  ht 
Made  higher  with  oew  mounti  m  snow; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
OppreM  the  laboaring  wooda  below.        oaroB^. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an 
active  being  always  impatient  for  novelty,  and 
struggling  for  something  yet  unenjoyed  with 
unwearied  progression,  the  world  seems  to  have 
been  crninently  adapted  to  this  dispoeitioa  of  the 
mind;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  con- 
stant vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  per- 
petual change. 

•Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  some- 
thing to  revive  our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  at- 
tentiori.  In  the  dusk  of  the  raomins  we  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  day  divernfy 
the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  gradual 
advance.  AfYer  a  few  hours  we  see  the  shades 
lengthen,  and  the  light  decline,  till  the  sky  is  re- 
signed to  a  multitude  of  ahimng  orbs  different 
from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  up- 
on it ;  the  woods  ofier  their  shades,  and  the  fielos 
their  harvests ;  the  hill  flatters  with'an  extensive 
view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fra- 
grance, and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities 
of  the  golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change 
of  seasons,  anda  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  in  this  state  of  imaginary  happi- 
ness they  have  made  sufficient  provision  forUiat 
insatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications,  which 
seems  particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of 
man.  Our  sense  of  delight  is  in  a  great  measure 
comparative,  and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  those  which  we  remem- 
ber :  thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  form  time, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the 
body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases 
when  we  have  forgot  the  cold ;  we  must  fall  be- 
Ipw  ease  again,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and 
purchase  new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  that  however  the  fancy 
inay  be  amused  with  the  description  of  regions 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  ffeotle  lephyr. 
and  no  scenes  are  displayed  but  vvleys  enamel- 
led with  unfading  flowers,  and  woods  waving 
their  perennial  verdure,  we  should  soon  grow 
weaiy  of  uniformity,  find  our  thouA^ts  Ui»g«»«h 
£w  wiiU  of  other  fiibjectBi  call  an  Heann  fiir  ow 
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wontod  rouDd  of  seasons,  and  think  oundves 
fiberally  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  of 
■ammer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the 
calmness  and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  varia- 
tions. 

Every  season  has  tts  particular  power  of  strik- 
ing the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of 
the  wintry  world  always  fill  the  beholder  with 
pensive  and  profound  astonishment ;  as  the  va- 
ried of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  grandeur  is  in- 
creased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
■ungled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the 
beauties  which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  waste  and  desolation  that  are  now  before 
them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects 
to  visit  the  country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  plea- 
sures thafare  then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, is  guilty  of  suUenness  against  nature.  If 
we  allot  different  duties  to  different  seasons,  he 
may  be  charged  with  eaual  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
leafless  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe. 
Spring  is  the  season  of  gayety,  and  winter  of  ter- 
ror ;  in  spring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to 
the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and  plen- 
ty. In  the  virinter,  compassion  melts  at  univer- 
sal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the 
wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation 
{■distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them 
bevond  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its 
fUu  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  misery,  is 
■eceesary  to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  im- 
poftant  duties.  The  winter  therefore  is  eeneral- 
Ij  ^ebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  domestic 
meniment  and  gayety.  We  are  seldom  invited 
bj  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
odier  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
with  more  satis^ction  to  our  coverts,  and  when 
we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt 
the  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other 
with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy 
dttir,  a  large  fire,  and  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brinss  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
ead  conversation.  Differences,  wo  know,  are 
■ever  so  effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  com- 
■on  calamity :  an  enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he 
tbeatens  danger.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
generally  tothe  same  fire-side,  those,  who  by  the 
opposition  of  inclinations,  or  diflerence  of^em- 
Hoyment,  moved  in  various  directions  through 
mt  other  parts  of  the  year;  and  when  they  have 
Bet,  and  nnd  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain 
together,  they  endear  each  other  by  mutual  com- 
pWAces,  and  oflcn  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
Iti  severities. 

To  the  men  of  stud^  and  imajpnation  the  win- 
ter is  generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom 
and  suence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
eentration  of  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external 
pleasure  naturally  causes  an  efibrt  to  find  enter- 
tiinment  within.  This  is  the  time,  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for 
themselves,  have  more  than  common  convictions 
if  their  own  happincssi.  When  they  are  con- 
fanned  by  the  elements  to  retirement,  and  de- 
Wzred  firom  most  of  the  dxveraioiM  wUch  are 
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called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  that  weariness,  which  nangs  always  flag- 
ging upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets 
and  philosophers ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  eieater 
part  of  mankind  should  be  employed  in  we  mi- 
nute business  of  common  life ;  minute,  indeed, 
not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happi- 
ness, but  if  we  respect  the  abiUties  requisite  to 
conduct  it  These  must  necessarily  be  more  de- 
pendent on  accident  for  the  means  of  spending 
agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow 
to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would  will 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time^ 
as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless 
hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity  than 
the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  the 
mind  without  improving  it,  but  strengthen  the 
passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  oflen  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin. 
It  is  unwortny  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us,  wiUiout  some 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  o' 
our  existence.  And  though  every  moment  can 
not  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  unprove  • 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated  practice 
of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass 
without  possibility  of  qualif3rinff  us  more  or  lees 
for  the  better  employment  of  those  which  are  to 
come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
conversation,  without  being  able,  when  we  rise 
from  it,  to  please  ourselves  with  having  given  or 
received  some  advantages;  but  a  man  may  shui^ 
fle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight, 
vrithont  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  be- 
ing able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token 
than  his  gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remem 
brance  of  agitated  passions  and  clamorous  alter 
cations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving 
now  to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them, 
may  consider  which  of  their  past  amusements 
fills  tliem  now  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 
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DiteiU  JutUtiam  wunUti  mo 

Hear,  and  be  Just. 

Among  questions  which  have  been  discussed, 
without  any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  num- 
bered the  precedency,  or  superior  excellence  of 
one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  furnished 
a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure  sent 
them  out  ipto  the  intellectual  world  in  search  of 
employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  some- 
times withheld  from  the  practice  of  their  fiivour- 
ite  duty,  by  jetl  for  its  advancement,  and  dili 
gence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alle^ 
as  a  proof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which 
Providence  has,  I  think,  umvereally  displayed, 
bj  makmg  attainnenti  easy  in  frapoctiiMi  ■■ 
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they  are  necessary.  That  all  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality ought  to  be  practised,  is  without  difficulty 
discoverable,  because  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
would  immediately  involve  the  world  in  confu- 
sion and  distress;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be 
most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate  with- 
out inconvenience ;  so  all  be  diligently  performed 
as  there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  prac- 
tice, not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of 
mankind :  and  controversies,  merely  speculative, 
are  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  however 
they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a  disputant,  or 
provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  it  is  im- 
possible to  j>eruse  the  evangelical  histories,  vrith- 
out  observmg  how  Uttle  he  favoured  the  vanity 
of  inquisitiveness ;  how  much  more  rarely  he 
condescended  to  satisfy  curiosity  than  to  relieve 
distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  rather  excel  in  goodness  than  in 
knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  imrae<fiately  to 
the  rectincation  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the 
direction  of  daily  conduct,  without  ostentation, 
without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  such 
as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning, 
but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our 
transactions  with  others,  is  remaikarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive:  Whatsoever  ye  ufoidd  thai 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  unto  thenu  A 
law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  imme- 
diately adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience 
requires  to  be  informed ;  a  law,  of  which  every 
man  may  find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast, 
and  which  may  always  be  observed  without  any 
other  qualifications  than  honesty  of  intention,  and 
purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry 
have  been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which 
have  darkened  their  own  eyes.  To  oerplex  this 
universal  principle,  they  have  inquirea  wuether  a 
man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes, 
be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  surely 
there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  us  as 
the  measure  of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  ex- 
pectations in  others,  which  we  condemn  in  our- 
selves, and  which,  however  they  may  intrude 
upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  duty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have 
been  produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great 
rule,  is  that  of  a  criminal  asking  mercy  of  his  judge, 
who  cannot  but  know,  that  ifhe  was  in  the  state 
of  the  supplicant  he  should  desire  that  pardon 
which  he  now  denies.  The  difficulty  of  tnis  so- 
phism will  vanish,  if  we  remember  that  the  par- 
ties are,  in  reality,  on  one  side  the  criminal,  and 
on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magis- 
trate is  only  the  minister,  and  by  which  he  is  in- 
trusted with  the  public  safety.  The  magistrate, 
therefore,  in  pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  par- 
don, betrays  the  trust  with  which  he  is  mvested, 
gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  apparently, 
does  to  others  what  he  would  libt  that  others 
should  do  to  him.  Even  the  commonity,  whose 
light  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy, 
IS  bound  by  those  laws  which  regard  the  ffreat 
repuUic  oTinaiikiiid,  and  cannot  justify  such  for- 


bearance as  may  promote  wickedness,  and  lessen 
the  general  confidence  and  security  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  interest,  and  which  all  are  there- 
fore  bound  to  maintain.  For  this  reason  the 
state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctuary 
for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  such  as  have 
forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
common  morality  equally  acknowledged  by  all 
nations,  because  no  people  can,  without  infrac- 
tion of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  in- 
cite, by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those 
practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation, 
in  those  by  whom  this  £reat  rule  has  been  coro- 
'mented  and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the 
cxacter  casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  debts 
0/ justice f  and  debts  qf  charity.  The  inunediate 
and  primary  intention  of  this  precept  is  to  establish 
a  rule  of  justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  inven- 
tion, or  sophistry,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to 
retard  its  application,  when  it  is  thus  expressed 
and  explained,  let  every  man  oUoio  the  claim  of  rigid 
in  another,  which  he  should  think  himself  entitled  to 
make  in  the  Uke  circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  requireo 
by  justice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  ad- 
mits in  its  own  nature  greater  complication  01 
circumstances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice. 
Justice  is  indispensably  and  universally  necessa- 
ry, and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
uniform  and  distinct     But  beneficence,  thougk 
in  general  emially  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and 
equally  needtul  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  is  yet,  for  ihe  most  part,  witli  regard  to 
its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary.     We  may 
certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow-beinea,  al- 
low in.the  distribution  of  kindness  somethmg  to 
our  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of  our 
liberality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  pros- 
pects, our  hopes  and  fears.    This  rule  therefore 
IS  not  equally  determinate  and  absolute,  with  re- 
spect to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acts  of  liberality ; 
because  liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely  detiT- 
mined,  would  lose  their  nature ;  for  bow  could 
we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for  giving  that 
which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to  withhold  7 
Yet,  even  in  adjusting  tlie  extent  of  our  bene 
ficence,  no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this 
precept  affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what 
others  sufler  for  want,  by  considering  how  we 
should  be  aflected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  can 
we  proportion  oar  assistance  by  any  other  rale 
than  that  of  doin^  what  we  should  then  expect 
from  others.     It  indeed  generally  happens  that 
the  giver  and  receiver  dififer  in  their  opinions  o' 
generosity ;  the  same  partiality  to  his  own  inte- 
rest inclines'  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.    Perhaps  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  will  scarcely  suror  a  man 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  distress^  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  think 
they  have  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is 
completed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wish, 
but  what  wc  could  demand  from  others,  we  are 
obliged  to  grant,  since,  though  we  can  easily 
know  how  much  we  might  claim,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  what  we  should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of 
voluntary  and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safest  tor 
not  oppressed  with  superstitioiis  fears  to 
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dttennine  against  their  own  inclinations,  and 
seeure  themselTes  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
than  they  believe  Btrictly  necessary.  For  of  this 
every  man  maj  be  certain,  that  ifhe  were  to  ex- 
diange  conditions  with  his  dependent,  he  should 
eroect  more  than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
ardour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himsi'lf  to  per- 
fenn ;  and  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and 
oar  passions  are  striving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely 
tfie  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 


No.  82.]      Saturday,  Dec.  29,  1750. 

Owmim  OoMor  emit,  nefiet  ut  omnia  vendat.    makt. 
Who  buya  without  ducretion,  buys  to  sell. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  vonr  jjood-will 
by  any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed 
Tou,  that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most 
kborious  and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present 
age  has  had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that 
inconveniences  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
en  unextinguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an 
unshaken  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
productions  of  art  and  nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the 
worid,  that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my 
disposition,  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very 
early  tokens  of  superior  gennis.  I  was  always 
an  enemy  to  trifles  ]  the  plavthings  which  my 
mother  bestowed  upon  me  1  immediately  broke, 
diat  I  miffht  discover  the  method  of  their  struc- 
tnre,  ana  the  causes  of  their  motions :  of  all  the 
toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I  valued 
only  ray  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
tsked  like  Pieresc,  innumerable  questions,  which 
die  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve.  As  I 
grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  di- 
versions, made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and 
never  walked  in  the  fields  without  bringing 
home  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
aome  uncommon  species.  I  never  entered  an 
old  house,  from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the 
painted  glass,  and  oflen  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  uiat  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  broke  win- 
dows by  law. 

Being  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
knowledge,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little 
disturbance  from  passions  and  appetites ;  and 
having  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys  and 

E'rls,  who  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fasliions,  or 
vc,  I  carried  on  my  inouiries  with  incessant 
Aligence,  and  had  amassed  more  stones,  mosses, 
and  shells,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  cele- 
brated collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
est part  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors, 
or  endeavouring  to  recommend  themselves  to  no- 
tice by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

When  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  I  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a 
imall  estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  pubUc  funds,  and  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a 
num  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing 
rich  than  wiae.  He  one  e  fretted  at  the  expense 
of  only  ten  ahilUngSi  which  he  happened  to  orer- 


hear  me  ofiering  for  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  though 
it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few  , 
hornets  had  been  seen.    He  oflen  recommended 
to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  you 
may  at  once  gratify  your  curiosity  after  natural 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefiting 
mankind.    I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  \\'ith  pity, 
and,  as  there  wasno  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  sufierea  him  to  please  himself 
with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  his 
advice.     For  you  know  that  there  are  men  with 
whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  notion  in 
their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  dispute. 
Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity, 
and  contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rari- 
ties as  required  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.    I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques, 
and  became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  pa- 
tronage of  ingenious  men,  that  my  levee  was 
crowded  with  visitants;  some  to  see  my  museum, 
and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by  selling  me 
whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries 
I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness 
of  conception,  which  contents  itself  with  culti 
vating  some  single  comer  of  the  6eld  of  icience, 
I  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wished 
it  of  yet  greater  extent    But  no  man^s  power 
can  be  equal  to  his  will.    1  was  forced  to  proceca 
by  slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chance 
or  kindness  happened  to  present   I  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  without  some  design,  or  imitate  the 
indiscretion  of  those  who  begin  a  thousand  col- 
lections, and  finish  none.    Having  been  always 
a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the 
maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  be* 
fore  any  regular  surveys,  or  just  observations ; 
and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brought  together  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country 
is  laid  down  accornin;^  to  its  true  situation,  and 
by  which,  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 
But  my  ruling  passion  i»  patriotism :  my  chief 
care  has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own 
country  ;  and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of 
the  Welsh  in  wolves^  heads,  I  allowed  my  te- 
nants to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had 
exhaustca  the  papilionaceous  tribe.     I  then  di- 
rected them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and 
obtained,  by  this  easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs 
and  insects,  which  land,  air,  or  water,  can  supply. 
I  have  three  species  of  earth-worms  not  known 
to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered  a  new  ephe- 
mera, and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken 
torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.    I  have,  from  my 
own  ground,  the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  re- 
cord, and  once  accepted,  as  a  half  year's  rent  for 
a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains 
than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
interest,  as  to  supplv  me,  in  a  whole  summer, 
with  only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more 
than  the  common  size ;  and  I  was  upon  the  brink 
of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune 
threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  bftt  i^warded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acauisitions,  and 
made  at  small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ven- 
tured to  rank  myself  among  the  virtuosi  without 
better  claims.  I  have  suflSred  nothing  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  wise  man  U>  escape  my  notice:  1 
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have  ransacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and 
been  equally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  pre- 
sent For  tho  illustration  of  ancient  history,  I 
can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscription, 
though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears  from  some 
broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tus- 
can, and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  i  have  two  pieces  of  por- 
phyry found  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and 
three  letters  broken  00*  by  a  learned  traveller 
from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis;  a  piece  of 
stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
%nd  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which 
was  found  at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  be- 
ieve  to  be  that  metal  which  was  once  valued  be- 
fore gold.  1  have  sand  gathered  out  of  the  Gra- 
nicus;  a  fragment  of  Trajan*s  bridge  over  the 
Danube ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented 
the  watercourse  of  Tarquin ;  a  horse-shoe  broken 
on  the  Flaminian  way;  and  a  turf  with  five  dai- 
sies dug  from  the  field  of  Pharsalia. 

1  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
collectors,  by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  sci- 
entific wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that 
there  are  few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not 
honoured  with  some  memorial  in  my  cabinets. 
The  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have  boasted 
the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Danube  ;  I  can  show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water 
was  formerly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus, 
and  another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow 
on  the  top  of  Atlas;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed 
from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and, 
in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my 
labours  have  procured  to  my  country ;  and  there- 
lore  I  shall  tell  vou  that  Bntain  can,  by  my  care, 
boast  of  a  snail  tnat  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American 
princess  wore  m  her  ear;  the  tooth  of  an  ele- 
phant who  carried  the  Cluecn  of  Siam ;  the  skin 
of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
Mogul;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana;  and  a  scimitar  once 
wielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  Great 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I 
have  been  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic 
worth,  and  real  usefulness,  without  regard  to 
Mirty  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock  of 
Cromwell's  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of 
die  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  dfrawers, 
sand  scraped  from  the  coffin  of  King  Richard, 
and  a  commission  signed  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
I  have  equal  veneration  for  the  ruflT of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  should 
lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  stirrup  of  King  Jamea.  I  have  paid  the 
aamc  price  far  the  flove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  Clucen  Mary  ;  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar,  and, 
a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  easily  ima^ne  that  these  accumula- 
tions were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of 
my  fortune ;  for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare 
no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  some  bid  against  me 
for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some  for  malice: 
and  if  I  asked  the  price  df  any  thing,  it  was  suf- 
fident  to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity, 
trmfficinff  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India 
bad  not  l>een  enough ;  and  I,  by  Uttle  and  Uttle, 
traaafenred  ail  my  money  from  tbu  fundi  to  mj 


closet:  here  I  was  inclined  to  stop,  and  live 
upon  my  estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale  of 
the  Harleian  Collection  shook  my  resolution ;  I 
mortgaged  my  land,  and  purcha!sed  thirty  me- 
dals, which  I  could  never  find  before.  I  have  at 
length  bought  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  the 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized  my  repository 
I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what  tna 
labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submit 
to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a 
short  time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet 
in  my  power,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  by 
Tavemier  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  for  wnich 
I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will 
recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public 

ClUlSQUlLIUS. 
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The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that 
thirst  after  curiosities,  which  often  draws  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upon  itself^  but  which  is  per- 
haps no  otherwise  biameable,  than  as  it  wants 
those  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellences,  and  are  absolute- 
ly neccssaiy  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifier- 
ent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those 
who  possess  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  es- 
caped all  censures  had  they  been  able  to  agree 
amonf  themselves ;  but  as  envy  and  competition 
have  mvidcd  the  republic  of  letters  into  factions, 
they  have  neglected  the  common  interest ;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoiued  to 
strengthen  his  own  cause  by  the  frown  ofpower, 
the  hiss  of  ignorance,  and  the  clamour  of^  popu- 
larity. They  have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by 
mutual  hostilities  they  demolished  those  outworks 
which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  whom 
every  region  of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  difierent  studies  and  profes- 
sions, may  be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation 
of  reproaches.  The  collector  of  shells  and  atones 
derides  the  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaves  and 
flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  nith  coloufs 
that  are  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  irith 
care  what  cannot  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of 
insects  stands  amazed  that  any  man  can  waste 
his  short  time  upon  lifeless  matter,  while  many 
tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history.  Every 
one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and  having 
heated  his  imagination  with  some  favourite  pur- 
suit, wonders  that  the  rest  of  numkind  are  not 
seized  with  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study 
which  seem  but  remotely  allied  to  useful  know- 
ledge, and  of  little  importance  to  happiness  or 
virtue  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  sallies  of 
merriment,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we  tee  a 
man  wrinkled  with  attention,  and  emaciated  with 
solicitude,  in  the  investigation  of  questions,  of 
which,  without  visible  inconvenience,  the  world 
may  expire  in  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to 
J-  we£intendodlaboiizsoriniiooentoa> 
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QOttty ;  for  he*  who  is  employed  in  searches, 
which  hy  any  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  bene6t  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteract- 
ing happiness,  and  tilling  the  world  with  wrong 
and  danser,  confusion  and  remorse.  No  man 
oui  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
oiMiffratulate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
how  the  multitudes  that  Uve  in  total  idleness, 
and  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  usefuL 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  in- 
mary,  or  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new 
ducovery  may  produce.  He  who  suffers  not  his 
faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
his  employment,  of  doing  good  to  liis  fellow-crea- 
tnres.  The  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  springs,  or  climbed  the  moun- 
tains for  salutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly  merit- 
ed the  gratitude  of  posteiit]^,  how  much  soever 
his  frequent  miscamagcs  might  excite  the  scorn 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be 
universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained ;  for  all  that  is  great  wa^  at  first  little,  and 
roae  to  its  present  biuk  by  gradual  accessions, 
and  accumulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assem- 
bling matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubdess 
OBtitled  to  some  degree  of  respect,  though  in  a 
iighl  of  cayety,  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  their  trea- 
•Bte,  OT  m  a  fit  of  suUcnness  to  despise  it  A 
man  who  thinks  only  on  the  particular  object 
before  him,  goes  not  away  much  illuminated  by 
baving  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tooth 
of  a^ark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear ;  yet  there 
it  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philo- 
aophical  eye  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the 
4nn*«Tf«  or  climates  to  which  they  are  appropria- 
tad ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies,  it  must  be  general- 
ly confessed  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infi- 
nite wiMlom,  bear  their  testimony  in  the  supreme 
nason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  ni-w  lupiures  of 
giatitude  and  new  incentives  to  piely. 

To  collect  the  productions  ot  art,  and  exam- 
ples of  mechanical  science  or  manual  ability,  is 
unquestionably  useful,  even  when  the  tiungs 
themselTes  are  of  small  importance,  because  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  know  how  far  the  hu- 
■an  powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  ex- 
peiience  has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence. Idleness  and  timidity  often  despair  with- 
QOt  being  overcome,  and  tbrbear  attempts  for  fear 
of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  in- 
figoration  c^  faint  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
hss  been  already  performed.  It  may  sometimes 
iMppen  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles 
and  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable 
porpoaes,  aiul  the  movements,  which  put  into  ac- 
tion machines  of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder 
of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or 
■anufacture  metals,  to  assist  tlic  architect,  or 
preserve  the  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  na- 
tions, which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  col- 
kctiona,  I  have  little  regard,  when  they  are  valu- 
sd  mdy  because  they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest 
BO  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  tney 
•le  not  aU  equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always 
•ifisly  detennined  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
tuned:  for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
■"fitiifcutt  to  the  ilktftiatioii  of  histofTf  tad  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  customs  of  its  in 
habitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which 
owe  their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which 
can  convey  no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  ra- 
tional desire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement ;  and  things 
held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once  the 
property  of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour 
of  King  Henry ;  or  for  having  been  used  on  some 
remarkable  occasion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux. 
The  loss  or  preservation  of  these  seems  to  be  a 
thing  indifferent,  nor  can  I  perceive  wtiy  the  pos- 
session of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  per- 
haps, even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature : 
and,  when  I  find  Tully  confessing  of  himself^ 
that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reve- 
rence which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous, 
has  paid  to  the  ground  where  merit  has  been  bu- 
ried,^ I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to 
the  meanest  rehc  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious, 
is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour,  and  an 
encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it 
be  sought  by  the  same  vutucs. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  useless ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  some- 
times culpable,  for  confining  himself  to  business 
below  his  genius,  and  losin|r>  in  petty  specula- 
tions, those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them 
in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  light 
to  the  intellectual  woild.  It  is  never  without 
grief  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocination 
or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this  secondary 
class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discover- 
ed a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  eminence 
by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blessed  at  once  with  the  ease 
of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowled^  he 
will  not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the 
toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for 
arguments  and  principles;  arguments  which  re> 
qmre  circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drudc- 
ery  of  meditation.  He  will  gladly  shut  himself 
up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and  metals,  like  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted  the 
fruit  of  Lotof>,  would  not,  even  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

Awrdv  ipevrdnevoi  /tiviftev,  vdvrov  rt  XdOsirBai, 


AVhoso  tulcMt 


Inntiate  riots  in  the  tweet  repast*; 

Nor  othnr  home  nor  other  care  iuteodt, 

But  quits  his  liouse,  his  country,  and  his  frieada 


roPB. 


Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  learn- 
ed, as  heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  architect  cut  to  dig  the  quarry 
or  to  search  the  field,  requires  not  much  of 
any  quality  beyond  stubborn  perseverance ;  and 


*  Sea  this  sentiment  illustrated  by  a  mort  sptendid  paik 
sare  in  Dr.  Johnson's  **  kmratj  to  ths  Wailara  lalaDds," 
fj.  vitt.  p.  906-«^-C. 
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though  genius  must  often  lie  inactive  without  this 
humble  assistance,  yet  this  can  claim  little  praise, 
because  every  man  can  aflibrd  it 

To  mean  understanding:),  it  is  sufficient  ho- 
nour to  be  numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labour- 
ers of  learning;  but  different  abilities  must  fmd 
dilTerent  tasks.  To  hew  stone  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in 
search  of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited 
with  the  capacity  of  Newton. 


No.  84.]     -^Saturday,  Jan.  5,  1751. 


\Jmeret  mator,  Charidenu^  mearmMf 

Et  pmeri  auto$,  ashdmuque  cornea. 

Jmm  mtki  nigreaemnt  ton$a  sudaria  barba, 

S*d  Hbi  »Mi  ertvi :  te  nutter  viUicMS  horret : 

Te  duptjfMatcr^  te  domms  ip$a  pacet. 
Corripis,  obaemtSy  quereria,  autpiria  ducia^ 

£i  otx  u/endia  a,bati>ut  ira  mammm.  mart. 


Yoa  rock*d  my  cradle,  were  my  guide 

In  youth,  ■till  tendia^  at  my  side : 

But  DOW,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  ia  grown, 

StiO  Vm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  ileward,  butler,  cook,  and  all 

You  friffat,  nay  eren  the  very  wall ; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  r rowl,  and  chide. 

And  acarce  will  lay  the  rod  aaide.  r.  lewis. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


You  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyranny,  and  to  look  with  impartiahty  upon  the 
world ;  I  shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  decision  to  be  set  free  from  un- 
reasonable restraints,  and  enabled  to  justify  my- 
self against  the  accusations  which  spite  and  pee- 
vishness produce  against  me. 

At  the  hge  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  and 
m?  father,  oeing  not  qualified  to  superintend  the 
education  of  a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of 
his  sister,  who  instructed  me  with  the  authority, 
and,  not  to  deny  her  what  she  may  iustly  claim, 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent  She  had  not  very 
elevated  sentiments  or  extensive  \iews,  but  her 
orincii^es  were  good  and  her  intentions  pure; 
and  tnough  some  may  practise  more  virtues, 
scarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  lady,  I  learned  all  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing 
maxims  of  domestic  prudence ;  and  might  have 
grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman, 
without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  bcvond  the 
neighbourhood,  had  not  Flavia  come  down,  last 
summer,  to  visit  her  relations  in  the  next  village. 
I  was  taken,  of  course,  to  compliment  the  stran- 
ger, and  was,  at  the  first  sight,  surprised  at  the 
unconcern  with  which  she  saw  herself  gazed  at 
by  the  company  whom  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received 
compliments,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she 
returned  them.  I  found  she  had  something  which 
I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  but 
wish  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy  and  officious,  at- 
tentive and  unembarrassed.  I  went  home,  and 
for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Flavia :  though  my  aunt  told  me  tliat  she 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herself  wise  be- 
fore her  time. 

In  a  Uttle  time  she  repaid  mj  visit,  and  raised 
in  my  heart  a  new  confusion  of^love  and  admira- 
tioii.    I  ioon  saw  her  again,  and  still  found  new 


charms  in  her  air,  conversation,  and  behaviour. 
You,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  wofld,  may 
have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases  between 
young  persons.  I  know  not  how  others  are  af^ 
fccted  on  such  occasions,  but  I'found  myself  irre- 
sistibly allured  to  friendship  and  intiniacv,  by  the 
familiar  complaisance  and  airy  gayety  of  Flavia; 
so  that  in  a  tew  weeks  I  became  her  favourite, 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  with  nie,  that  she 
could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  often  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent 
some  hours  with  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  pakl 
great  respect  by  low  courtesies,  submissive  com- 
pliance, and  soft  acquiescence ;  but  as  I  became 
gradually  more  accustomed  to  her  manners,  1 
discovered  that  h^  civility  was  general ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  shown  by 
her  to  circumstances  and  appearances ;  that  many 
went  away  Hattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she 
despised  m  her  heart ;  that  the  influence  of  far 
the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom  she  con- 
versed, ceased  with  their  presence;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity 
or  false  commendation,  her  habitual  ri\ihty  had 
sent  away  with  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own 
importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my 
aunt*s  opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavians 
deliberations,  and  that  she  was  looked  upon  by 
her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  sentiments,  without 
knowledge  of  books,  or  obser\'ations  on  man- 
kind. I  had  hitherto  considered  my  aunt,  as  en- 
titled by  her  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  hig^ 
est  reverence,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wonder 
that  any  one  so  much  younger  should  venture  to 
suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance ;  but  my  sur- 
prise was  without  uneasiness,  and  being  now  ac 
customed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right,  I 
readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  po!«sible,  that  they  who  had  hved 
longer  might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  oflen  to 
converse  on  subjects  of  learning,  that  she  put  all 
the  men  in  the  countr)-  to  flight,  except  tne  old 
parson,  who  declared  h'unself  much  delighted 
with  her  company,  because  she  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities to  recollect  the  studies  of  his  younger 
years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  stor}, 
had  made  him  rub  the  dust  ofl*his  Homer,  whidi 
had  laid  unregarded  in  his  closet  With  Homer, 
and  a  thousand  other  names  familiar  to  Flavia, 
I  had  no  accjuaintance,  but  began  by  comparing 
her  accomplishments  with  my  own,  to  repine  at 
my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  been  so 
long  confined  to  tlie  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  housewifery'  was  to  be  learned.  I 
then  set  myself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia 
recommendrd,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  their 
beauties  and  defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  houriy 
bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  enraptured  at 
the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endless  en- 
tertainment 

The  old  ladv  finding  that  a  larsre  screen,  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  adorn  with  Turkey-work 
airainst  winter,  made  ver^'  slow  advances,  and 
that  I  had  added  in  two  montlis  but  three  leaves 
to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  tlie 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  zeai  of  honest  folly  ex- 
claimed against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  had 
filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and  turned  my  head 
with  books.    But  she  bad  now  lost  her  autiiority 
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for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  mistakes  in  ber 
opinions,  and  iropropneties  in  her  language ;  and 
therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  bound  to  pay 
nnich  regard  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond  her 
needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  professed  to  think 
that  nothing  more  is  reouired  of  a  woman  than  to 
see  that  the  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
go  to  bed,  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as 
seducing  me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  in- 
fluence was  withdrawn,  I  should  return  to  my 
tUegiance,  she  therefore  contented  herself  with 
mnote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit, 
and  disappointments  of  pride.  But  since  she 
has  founa,  that  though  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still 
ponist  in  my  new  scheme,  she  lias  at  length,  lost 
ner  patience,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
hana,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
bams  Flavians  letters  before  my  face  when  she 
can  seize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and 
toeomplain  to  my  father  of  my  perverseness.  If 
women,  she  says,  would  but  know  Iheir  duly  and 
their  interest,  tney  would  be  careful  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  family  affairs,  and  manya  penny 
night  be  saved ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the 
hoose  is  scribbling  and  reading,  servants  are 
jonketing,  and  linen  is  wearing  out  She  then 
takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows  me  the  worked 
huigings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks, 
whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book  ? 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and 
iometimes  am  sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy 
enough  to  be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirtii 
or  my  ffloom,  if  she  did  not  think  the  mterest 
of  the  Family  endangered  by  this  change  of  my 
mnners.  She  had  for  some  years  marked  out 
jPOQDg  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
advantageous  malch ;  and  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  civihties  which  he  used  to  pay  me,  till 
ooder  Flavians  tuition  1  learned  to  talk  of  sub- 
jects which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she 
nys,  is  the  consequence  of  female  study  ;  girls 
grow  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to 
be  commanded ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
shall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she 
breaks  my  spirit 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make 
me  quite  angry  ;  for  I  have  be^n  sixteen  these 
ten  weeks,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions 
to  more  sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  T  am 
resolved,  since  I  am  as  tali  and  as  wise  as  other 
women,  to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  oflen  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age 
fo  to  assemblies  and  routes,  without  their  mo- 
uen  and  their  aunts ;  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
tUitime,  leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse'to  give 
leeounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at 
wUch  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
winch  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to 
beein  before  sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay 
it  bnger,  I  shall  have  very  Uttle  regard  to  your 
opnion. 

My  aunt  oden  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of 
eiperience,  anB  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ; 
■ad  both  she  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the 
worid,  talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which 
flMj  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and 
tbe  undoubting  confidence  with  which  they  lis- 
taiied  to  their  precepts  J  of  the  to'^ors  which  they 
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felt  at  a  frown,  and  the  humility  with  which  thoy 
supplicated  forgiveness  whenever  they  had  ol- 
fenaed.  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young  and  old 
were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however,  told 
my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will 
prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  she  rephes  that  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe 
ther  I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether, 
when  she  presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I 
may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  inso 
lence  7  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out your  advice,  which  is  therefore  impatiently 
expected  by 

Mtrtilla. 

P.  S.    Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 
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Olia  ri  toUaa  periere  Cupidinis  arem» 
ConUmptitque  jaccntf  et  sine  luce  /aces,  -ovio. 

At  bu«y  hearts  in  vain  Love's  arrows  fl> ; 
Dinun'd,  scorn'd,  and  impotent,  bis  torches  U«. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid 
out  their  diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
distempers  to  which  men  are  exposed  by  particu- 
lar states  of  life,  and  very  learned  treatiaes  have 
been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
employments  which  a  man  accustomed  to  anato- 
mical inquiries,  and  m'^dical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to 
health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform 
him,  that  almost  every  occupation,  however  in- 
convenient or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer 
than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstrm 
ble  from  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from 
observation  of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
who,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  in  those 
whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  theni  from  the 
necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the 
world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  OQual  fatigue 
to  those  who  practise  them,  and  dinering  only 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or  manu- 
facturer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore 
performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  early;  pursues  his 
game  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions 
of  the  chase,  swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices, 
till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassea  than  the 
soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as 
great  hazard  of  wounas  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no 
motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any 
penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience ;  he  has 
neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils 
and  his  con<^uests,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content  him- 
self with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  compan- 
ions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  la- 
bour may  be  styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any 
external  incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  beconsidep- 
ed  how  much  happiness  is  gained,  and  bow  much 
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nuKi}  iwcBped,  by  frequent  uid  violi 
orthi-  body. 

EiM^  is  the  utmosi  Ihal  can  be  hi 

■edentary,  and  inaclJve  hibiL;  ea»i 
BUilc  between  pain  and  pleuure.  1 
■(lirics,  tha  bound  of  Tigoar,  readine 
pritejanddetianGeDrraliguef  arereie 
Outl  braeca  hia  nerves,  and  harden 
thai  keeps  his  limbs  |diant  with  mol 
fieqiicnt  expuaure  TurliliL's  his  frame 
CDitimon  Bci^iclcnU  of  cold  and  heaL 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could 
many  would  be  conlenl;  but  nolhin 
can  be  kepi  at  9  aland.  Ease,  if  it  i 
into  pleasure,  will  be  fulling  toward 
whatever  hope  the  dreanu  of  epec< 
suggest  of  olHterving  the  proporlioi  ' 
Inmunl  and  labour,  anil  I 
healthy  stale  by  suppliei 
waste,  we  know  that  in  eflecl,  the  * 
uneieited  by  motion,  grow  gradual 
that,  as  their  vigour  fails,  obslruciioi 
ratt'd;  and  that  from  obstrucfions  p 
□f  those  pains  which  wear  us  away 
periodical  tortures,  and  which,  thougl 
times  aufler  life  to  be  long,  condemn 
less,  chain  us  dawn  lo  the  couch  of 
mock  ui  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Eiercise  cannot  secure  us  from  tha 
to  which  we  are  decreed ,  but,  while 
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a  disjoi. 


i  byai 


«)ngtheancienla,'lh«l  «c 
are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from 
WB  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduc 
the  fate  of  man,  bul  Iodic  with  lingei 
ia  BBnerally  his  folly.* 

It  ia  necessary  lo  that  perfection  o 
present  st^te  is  capable,  that  the  min 
shorld  butli  be  kept  in  aelton ;  that 
lacalties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  b 

Cw  lai  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ; 
Ith  be  purchased  by  voluntary  si 
ignorance,  nor  knowlod^  cultivate! 
pense  of  thai  health,  which  must  em 
to  give  pleasure  to  its  possesanr,  or  a 
others.     It  is  loo  frequendy  the  pride 

nkind 


e  thoK 


It  ofm 
cheerfulness  of  hi 


s  willing  to  do  that  oi 


ar^ 


Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  oflen  resigned, 
alntoei  by  his  own  consenl,  lo  lanfiuor  and  pain; 
and  while  in  Ihc  proaeeution  of  his  studies  he 
suHere  the  weariness  of  labour,  is  subject  by  his 
course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idlene^is. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  tlie  observation  of  this 

about  intellectual  objects,  that  LrfKke  has,  in  his 
~  Education,"  urged  the  nrcrssily  of  a 
n  of  all  renks  and  professionB,  that 
wiieii  uie  mind  ia  waary  with  ira  proper  taak,  it 
may  be  relaled  by  a  slighter  allention  to  ■oma 
mechanical  opcraliun ;  and  that  wbde  the  vilal 
functions  lie  resuscitated  and  awakened  by  vi- 
gorous motion,  the  understandine  may  be  re- 
strained from  that  vagrance  and  Sisaipalion  by 
which  it  reheves  itself  alter  a  long  inlenseneas  dI 
thought,  unless  some  allutemeDI  be  presented 
that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

Thereis  so  Utile  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  thai  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  whether  Uie  practice  of  me- 
chanical arts  might  not  give  oocaaion  to  petty 
emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition,  and  whedier 
if  our  divines  and  phvsiaans  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the  chisel,  th'/y  would  not  think  more  ol 
their  tools  than  iheit  books  T  aa  Nero  ncirlected 
the  care  of  hia  empire  for  hia  chariot  and  hii  fid- 
dle. It  ia  certainly  dangeroiia  to  be  too  muck 
pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what  it  theia 
which  may  nol  be  perverted  ?  Let  ua  remember 
huw  much  worse  emploiTrient  might  have  been 

the  loss,  and  when  we  roHect  liow  ouen  a  genius 
is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewise  that 
perhaps  hv  the  same  attractions  he  is  somelimei 
withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  ma- 
lice, from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lust. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wiwtom  of  those 
by  whom  our  fcnule  education  was  inatiluted,  for 
having  contrived,  thai  every  woman,  of  whatever 
condiuon,ahouldbetaughtsomcar1sof  manufac- 
ture, by  which  Ihc  vaeuitieaof  recluse  and  domes- 
tic leisure  maybe  filled  up.    These  ar 


veakne 


irsei,i 


id  the 


irencial  eyateinoriire  debar  ladies  from  many 
plovmonw  which,  by  diversifying  the  ciicunt- 
stances  of  men,  preserve  them  from  being  can- 
kered by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.  Iknov 
not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  bapmneasoflhe 
world  may  be  the  consequence  of  lliis  iudieioui 
repilalion.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  fancy 
might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion  ami 
slaughter  that  would  be  produced    by  so  many 

Etercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  turns) 
■OBOupon  mankind,  with  no  other  buamewi  tbu 
lo  sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  todeatroT' 
For  my  patt,  whenever  chance  brings  within 
my  observation  a  knot  of  missc*  busy  al  their 
nredlcs,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  vir 
tue  I  (nd  though  I  have  noeitnordinaiy  akill  in 
plain  work  or  embroidery,  look  upon  their  opera- 
tions with  as  much  satisfaction  as  tlieir  govern- 
vra,  because  I  regard  Ihem  as  providing  a  secu- 
rity againat  the  most  dangerous  cnsnarer*  of  the 
soul,  by  enabling  themaelvej  to  enJude  idlenea 
from  their  soliUry  moments,  and  with  idlenrn 
her  attendant  train  of  pasnons,  fancies,  aod  dn- 
meraa,feBni.sorTows,andrteaires.  OridandCer- 
•antes  will  inform  then  that  love  baa  nopown 
but  over  thoio  whom  he  cslcbea  noemplojed ; 
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and  Hector  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  leei  Andro- 
mache overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her  for 
consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imaci- 
nation  never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the 
mind,  as  when  it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied. 
The  old  peripatetic  principle,  that  Mature  abkars 
a  vaeurnn,  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect, 
which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
or  criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  ob- 
ject Perhaps  every  man  may  date  the  predomi- 
nance of  those  de^res  that  disturb  his  life  and 
contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed  him  to  tneir 
incursions;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observa- 
tion either  on  himself  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


No.  8C.]      Satuedat,  Jan.  12,  175 J. 


tonvm  digiti*  etJlemut  et  aure. 


BOK. 


By  6ii(ers,  or  by  ear,  we  numbera  ican. 


BLPHINSTON. 


One  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  bur- 
den of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by 
the  virtues  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It 
is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
and  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  excel- 
lence is  consecrated  by  death ;  when  envy  and 
bt^est  cease  to  act  against  it,  and  those  pas- 
sions by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  oppos- 
ed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  tiun  then:  ve- 
hemence against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under 
the  shade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from 
rising  to  his  natural  height,  by  the  interception  of 
those  beams  which  shomd  invigorate  and  quicken 
him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  al- 
ready engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off 
Crom  certain  satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion already  wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to 
the  same  object 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  the  untroadcn  regions  of  Parnassus  bo- 
fore  him,  and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered 
from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
ill  his  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flow- 
era  or  branches  untouched  by  his  predecessor, 
the  refuse  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negli- 
gence. The  Maceaonian  conqueror,  when  he 
was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  like  a 
nightingale,  replied  with  contempt,  *' that  he  had 
heard  we  nightingale  herself;**  and  the  same 
treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
is,  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  Ae  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflec- 
tions, 1  am  about  to  oflfcr  to  my  reader  some  ob- 
servations upon  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  hope,  that, 
however  I  may  fall  below  the  illustrious  writer 
who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth 
of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  use- 
less.    There  are,  in  every  age,  new  errora  to 
be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed. 
False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those  that 
are  entering  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and 
the  traveller,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  forsaken 


by  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fainter  oro 
arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from 
total  darkness,  though  with  weak  and  bortowea 
lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  tliis  poem 
under  most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification ;  not  proba- 
bly because  he  thought  the  art  of  numbera  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  what  mi- 
nute attention  the  ancient  critics  considered  the 
disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given 
hopes  of  some  metrical  observations  upon  the 
great  Roman  poet;  but  being  the  firet  who  un- 
dertook to  display  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which 
were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour 
rather  than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbera,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet 
Every  other  power  by  which  the  understanding 
is  enughtenea,  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may 
be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  pe- 
culiar superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which 
the  perfection  ot  every  other  composition  can  re 
quire,  he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  vrith 
reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses 
and  the  passions.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who  ■ 
do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical  melo 
dy,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more 
or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are 
conveyed  by  dinerent  sounds,  and  more  affected 
by  the  same  words  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred 
upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  there  art 
none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  re^ 
lar  series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give 
delight 

In  treating  on  tlie  versification  of  Milton  I  am 
desirous  to  be  generally  underetood,  and  shall 
therefore  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  jSmn 
marians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and 
which  had  not  been  invented  but  because  the  Ian 
guage  already  in  use  was  insufficient    If,  there 
fbre,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obscure,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  this  voluntar}'  interdiction,  and  to  a 
desire  of  avoiding  that  ofience  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  EngUsh  language 
may  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixM. 
It  is  pure  when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  se- 
cond syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Couraf  n  uncertain  denp ert  may  abate, 

But  who  can  bear  th*  approach  of  certain  fSte. 

DavoBir. 

Here  I<ore  hb  ^rolilen  rhafti  employe,  here  lif hts 
Hii  constant  1  'Rip,  aiid  wnrea  hit  p(:rple  winn, 
ReifOihern  and  revels;  not  in  the  bought amfle 
Of  harlots.  lOvelese,  j  'yleas,  UnendftarM.    milton. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  lino 
of  Dryden,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton, 
to  repose  upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of  this  sound  or  percussion  at 
equal  times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of 
wnich  a  single  verse  is  capable,  and  should  there* 
fore  be  exactly  kopt  in  distichs,  and  generally  in 
the  last  line  of  a  parecrraph,  that  the  ear  may  reat 
without  any  sense  of  imperfection. 
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But,  to  preaerre  the  aeries  of  sounds  untrans- 
posed  in  a  long  composition,  is  not  only  very  diffi- 
cult, but  tiresome  and  disffusting;  for  we  are  soon 
weaned  with  the  perpetuu  recurrence  of  the  same 
cadence.  Necessity  has  therefore  enforced  the 
mixed  measure,  in  wliich  some  variation  oi  the 
accents  is  allowed ;  this,  thou^  it  always  iniures 
the  harmony  of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet 
compensates  the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the 
continual  tyranny  of  the  same  sound,  and  makes 
us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  the  pure 
measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  affords  us 
innumerable  instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has 
two  pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of 
his  para^phs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to 
the  music 

Thuj  at  their  shady  lodge  arriTod  both  stood. 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  hearen. 
Which  they  beheld ;  the  moon's  resplendent  f  lobe, 
Jmd  starry  pole :  tkou  also  wtad'st  the  niglU, 
Maker  emnipoCent !  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we  in  oar  appointed  work  employed 
Hare  finiah'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
And  mutual  loze^  the  crown  of  all  ourbUsa 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  larre ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  nncropp'd  falls  to  the  fround  { 
But  thou  hast  promised  flrom  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed  that 
all  the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  up- 
on a  nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  only 
the  fifih  and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the  rest 
are  more  or  less  licentious  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cent In  some  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two 
syllables  together,  and  in  both  strong.    As 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrired,  both  atood^ 

Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  mt,  emrtk^  and  hearen. 

In  others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  sylla^ 
bles,  but  upon  both  weak. 


Toil!  the  aarth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  injbuls,  both  when  we  wake, 
AfU  wAcs  we  aeek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  devi- 
ate from  the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  un- 
pleasine  diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  lines  already  dted,  and  more  re- 
markably in  this, 


^Tboa  also  mads*t  the  night, 

-  Maker  omaipotaot !  and  thoa  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables, 
which  may  be  considered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who, 
not  having  the  invention  or  knowlec(ge  of  Milton, 
has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by  musical 
cadences,  should  seldom  suffer  more  than  one 
aberration  from  the  rule  in  an^  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  re- 
markably unharmonious: 

This  deliciovs  plaee. 

For  OS  too  larre ;  where  Uu/  abaadaaoa  waaCs 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd>UZs  U  the  groond. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first,  and 
fourth  pair  in  the  second  vefBe,  have  their  acoBnts 


retrograde  or  inverted ;  the  first  syllable  being 
strong  or  acute,  and  the  second  weak.  The  de- 
triment which  the  measure  suffers  by  this  inver- 
sion of  the  accents  is  sometimes  less  perceptible, 
when  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  but 
is  remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the 
vicious  verse  concludes  a  perioa,  and  is  yet  mors 
ofiensive  in  rhyme,  when  we  rc^Kulariy  attend  to 
the  flow  of  every  sinj^e  line.  This  will  appeal 
by  reading  a  couplet  m  which  Cowley,  an  authoi 
not  sufliciently  studious  of  harmony,  has  commit 
ted  the  same  uulL 


-his  harmless  life 


Does  with  substantial  bleasedoeas  aboond, 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  ea^er  him  roaad. 

In  these  the  law  (^  metre  is  very  grossly  violated 
by  mingling  combinations  of  sound  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other;  as  Milton  expresses  m  his 
sonnet,  by  commuting  short  and  Un^f  and  setting 
one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with  the  rest 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable 
of  variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the 
Iambic,  contesting  of  short  and  long  syllables  al 
tematcly,  from  which  our  heroic  measure  is  de 
rived,  and  the  Trochaie,  consisting  in  a  like  altera 
tion  of  long  and  short  These  were  considered 
as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  images 
of  speed  and  slowness ;  to  confoimd  them,  th^e- 
fore,  as  in  these  lines,  is  to  deviate  from  the  es- 
tablished practice.  But  where  the  senses  are  to 
judge,  Sutnority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should  1  have 
sought  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  against 
any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 
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htvidue^  iraeunduey  tjvera,  vmamc,  mmator, 
Hemo  adeoferue  est,  al  nam  wnleecert  paaeit. 
Si  wufdo  cmliuTie  patieiUem  eommadet 


Boa 


The  slare  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love. 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prore} 
Fierceness  itself  shall  bear  its  rage  away. 
When  listening  calmly  to  tb*  in^tmctive  lay. 

niAjicTa. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or 
squandered  with  so  little  eflect,  as  good  advice, 
has  been  generally  observed ;  and  many  sage  po- 
sitions have  been  advanced  concerning  the  rea- 
sons of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  in- 
quiry, for  httle  would  be  wanting  to  the  happi- 
ness of  life,  if  every  man  could  conform  to  me 
right  as  soon  as  he  was  shown  it 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  sahitary 
precepts,  and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  most 
pathetic  persuasion,  is  usually  imputed  to  him 
by  whom  the  counsel  is  received,  and  we  often 
hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sipi  of  hopeless  depravi- 
ty, that  though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has 
wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quirk- 
er  sagacity  and  deeper  penetration,  have  tbuDd 
out  that  the  inefficacy  of  advice  is  usually  the 
&ult  of  the  counsellor,  and  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  this  important  duty  may  be  soe- 
cessfully  performed:  we  are  directed  by  what 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  at 
which  the  heart  is  disposed  for  the  opecatioo  d 
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trath  and  nsmson,  with  what  address  to  adminui- 
ter,  and  with  what  vehicles  to  di^^guise  the  catKar- 
tk9  of  the  90uL 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient, 
we  find  the  world  yet  in  the  same  state :  advice 
is  still  given,  but  still  received  with  di&gnst;  nor 
has  it  appeared  that  the  bitterness  of  the  medi- 
cine has  been  vet  abated,  or  its  power  increased, 
by  any  methods  of  preparing  it. 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  thoFC  who 
assume  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of 
others  execute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be 
very  wonderful  that  their  labours,  however  zeal- 
ous or  afiectionate,  are  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given?  A 
few  general  maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence 
and  mculcated  with  importunity,  but  failing  for 
want  of  particular  reference  and  immediate  ap- 
plication. I 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
instruction  useful.  We  arc  sometimes  not  our- 
selves conscious  of  the  original  motives  of  our 
actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
b  to  hide  them  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often 
from  tho«e  most  diligently,  whose  superiority 
either  of  power  or  understanding  may  entitle 
them  to  inspect  our  lives ;  it  is  therefore  very  pro- 
bable that  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  otur  in- 
tellectual maladies,  mistakes  their  cause;  and 
that  his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he 
knows  not  which  of  the  passions  or  desires  is 
vitiated. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  superiority,  can  never  be  very  grateful, 
even  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  most  judicious. 
But  for  the  same  reason  every  one  is  eager  to  in- 
struct his  neighbours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  vir- 
tuous, is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high 
piice ;  but  when  notliing  is  necessary  to  eleva- 
tion but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of 
others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
fiune  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 

Tmtanda  via  e»t,  fua  me  quoqne  postim 

TolUre  Akmo,  vicUrque  virumvolitare  per  ora. 

▼lEC. 

New  wajs  I  miut  att<>mpt,  my  irrovellini^  name 
To  raiM  aloA,  and  wiug  my  flif  ht  to  fame. 

DRYDBN. 

Canity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive 
of  advice,  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon 
onr  powers  to  oppose  it  without  any  very  accu- 
rate inquiry  whctner  it  is  right  It  is  sufficient 
that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes, 
tt  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us 
without  our  permission ;  for  many  would  con- 
tentedly suffer  the  consec^uences  of  their  own 
mistakes,  rather  than  the  msolence  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  del'iverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advanta- 
ges are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  en- 
forces ;  and  therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  sus- 
pect, that  he  has  inflamed  the  opposition  which 
ne  laments  by  arrogance  and  superciliousness. 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  hastily  to  con- 
demn himself,  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that 
(be  softest  language  or  most  humble  diffidence 
would  have  escape  resentment ;  since  scarcely 
any  degree  of  circumspection  can  orevcnt  or  ob- 


viate the  rage  with  which  the  slothful,  the  impo- 
tent, and  the  unsuccessful,  vent  their  discontent 
npon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself^  if  it 
is  praised,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is 
a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  them- 
selves has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not 
great ;  but  there  are  few  so  free  from  vanity,  as 
not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their  in- 
striKtions  with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  bene- 
ficence: and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
receive  documents,  however  tenderly  and  cau- 
tiously delivered,  or  who  are  not  wilhng  to  raise 
themselves  from  pupilage,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
pos.aons  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of 
Arragon,  that  dead  counsellora  are  safest.  The 
pave  puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the 
mformation  that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure 
from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsel- 
lors are  hkcwise  most  instructive ;  because  they 
are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reverence. 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man  wiser 
than  ourselves,  from  whose  abilities  we  may  re- 
ceive advantage,  without  any  danger  of  rivalry 
or  opposition,  and  who  affords  us  the  light  of  his 
experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes 
of  insolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead 
or  living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance 
and  opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences, 
are  avoided.  An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  ser- 
vice unasked,  nor  can  be  often  suspected  of  any 
malignant  intention  to  insult  his  readers  with  his 
knowledge  or  his  wit.  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  while 
they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our  passions, 
that  books  are  seldom  read  with  complete  im- 
partiality, but  by  those  from  whom  the  writer  is 
placed  at  such  a  distance  tliat  his  life  or  death  is 
mdificrent 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused,  and 
perused  with  attention,  to  little  effect ;  and  that 
maxims  of  prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may 
be  treasured  in  the  memory'  without  influencing 
tlie  conduct.  Of  the  numbers  that  pass  theu 
lives  among  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice 
to  themselves,  or  try  theu"  own  manners  by  ax 
ioms  of  justice.  They  purpose  either  to  con 
sume  those  hours  for  which  they  can  find  no 
other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preserve  that  respect 
which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  others 
or  themselves. 

"The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  may 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  pre 
cept  of  religion,  without  feeling  any  impression 
from  his  own  performance,  because  he  may  have 
no  further  design  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A 
student  may  easily  exhaust  his  Ufe  in  comparing 
divines  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  re- 
gard to  morality  or  religion ;  he  may  be  learning 
not  to  live,  but  to  reason ;  he  may  regard  only 
the  elegance  of  style,  justness  of  argument,  and 
accuracy  of  method ;  and  may  enable  himself  to 
criticise  with  judgment,  and  dispute  with  subtili- 
ty,  while  the  chid^use  of  his  volimieB  ia  unthought 
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of,  his  mind  is  unafTected,  and  his  life  is  unre- 
formed. 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obstinacy  or  folly,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  desert  them  ;  for  whoever  can  furnish 
arms  which  they  hitherto  have  not  employed, 
may  enable  them  to  gain  some  hearts  which 
would  have  resisted  any  other  method  of  attack. 
Every  man  of  eenius  has  some  arts  of  fixing  the 
attention  pecuhar  to  himself,  by  which,  honestly 
exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  argu- 
ments for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence, 
not  because  they  have  been  considered  and  con- 
futed, but  because  they  have  been  passed  over 
without  consideration.  To  the  position  of  Tully, 
that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  Trutli  could  be  heard,  she 
must  be  obeyed. 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Jan.  19, 1751. 

Cum  tahdis  rnnimum  eentorit  twmet  kanetti : 
jtudehitf  gm^cmnque  minms  aplendoru  kabthtnU 
Et  tine joondere  ertwl,  et  konore  iudigim  feremtHrt 
Verba  Movert  loco,  mutmvi*  invita  reeeaantf 
Et  vertetUnr  adkme  intra  penetralia  Ve»Ut»        BOR. 

But  he  that  bath  a  curious  piece  desif  o'd. 
When  he  beeins  miut  take  a  censor's  mind. 
Severe  and  honest ;  and  what  words  appear 
Too  lif  ht  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear 
The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  tho  reader's  care. 
Shake  off;  thouf  h  stubborn,  they  are  loath  to  move, 
And  though  we  fancy,  dearly  though  we  love.— cebbcb. 

"TRxac  is  no  reputation  for  genius,''  says  Cluin- 
tilian,  *'  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which, 
however  necessary,  have  little  splendour  or  show. 
The  height  of  a  building  attracts  the  e}re,  but  the 
foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet  since  there 
is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the 
lowest  parts,  1  shall  think  nothing  unconnected 
with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants  can- 
not be  an  orator.^ 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  pre- 
cedent, I  shall  continue  my  inquiries  into  Mil- 
ton's art  of  versification.  Since,  however  minute 
the  employment  may  appear,  of  analysing  lines 
into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  in- 
curred by  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  accents 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain,  that  without  this  petty 
knowledge  no  man  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from 
the  proper  disposition  of  single  sounds  results 
that  narmony  tnat  adds  force  to  reason,  and  gives 
grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  attention,  and 
governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged 
as  that  the  accent  mav  fall  on  its  proper  place, 
but  that  the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as 
to  flow  smootnly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  ana  by  tempering  the  mute  conso- 
nants with  liquids  and  semivowels.  The  Hebrew 
granmiarians  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  two  consonants  without  the  inter- 
yention  of  a  vowel,  or  without  some  emission  of 
the  breath  between  one  and  the  other ;  this  is 
longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounds  of  the 
consonants  are  le*>8  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer 
interrupted. 

It  b  pronounced  bj  Dryden,  that  a  line  of 


monosyllables  is  almost  always  harsh.  This, 
with  regard  to  our  language,  is  evidently  true, 
not  because  monosyllables  cannot  compose  har- 
mony, but  because  our  monosyllables  bein^  of 
Teutonic  original,  or  formed  by  contraction, 
commonly  begin  and  end  with  consonants,  as, 

Every  lower  faculty 

OfttMBe^  t^urehf  ikty  kunr,  tee,  mmU,  tmiek,  tattt. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arising  principally 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
will  be  sufliciently  conceived  by  attending  to  tha 
following  passages : 

Immortal  Jmarant — ^there  grows 

And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  river  of  biias  through  midst  of  heaves 

Rolh  o'er  Elyeian  Jlowere  her  aimoer  §tream  ; 

With  these  that  neverfade,  the  spirits  elect 

Bind  their  reopUndtnt  lock*  inwreeUk^d  with  heaau 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be 
made  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  this 
passage  may  be  repeated  between  the  last  lines 
of  the  following  quotations : 

Underfoot  the  violet. 

Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  ial^ 
Broidered  the  ground,  wtore  eoUmrid 
Of  coatlioat  emolem. 


tkoMwUhBUme 


Here  in  close  reeest, 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-meniof  harba. 
Espoused  Eve  first  deck'd  her  nuptial  bed  ; 
And  heavenly  ehoira  the  hymeneam  »un£. 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not 
only  to  the  music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which, 
however  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all 
that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  the  soilness  of  the 
Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry, 
seems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  lan- 
guage for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  softer 
word  to  his  assistance :  for  this  reason,  and  I  be- 
lieve for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indulges  himself 
in  a  long  series  of  proper  names,  and  introduces 
them  where  they  add  httle  but  muaicto  his  poeoL 

r-The  richer  seat 


Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoil'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Genoa's  sons 
CaU  £1  Dorado 

The  moon — The  Tuscan  artist  viewa 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  laada^— 


He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  syi 
lables  than  to  his  accentii,  and  does  not  often  o^ 
fend  by  collisions  of  consonants,  or  openings  of 
vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least  not  more  often 
than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  important 
or  complicated  subjects  to  take  oflT  their  care  from 
the  cadence  of  their  fines. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Milton's  versification, 
compared  with  that  of  later  poets,  is  the  elision 
of  one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppression 
of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel, 
when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.    Ai 


-Knowledge 


Oppreases  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turas 
Wiadoai  to  folly,  as  aouriahment  to  wind. 

This  license,  though  now  disused  in  English 
poetry,  was  practised  by  our  old  writers,  and  is 
allowed  in  noany  other  languages  ancient  and 
modem,  and  therefore  the  critica  on  **  Pandisa 


TIIE  RAUBI^B. 


LtwT'hsn.wilhootinDcbdclibeTmlkin,! 
erf  MiJtoD  tor  continuing  it.*  But  one 
onnot  communicite  ila  rule*  to  buoI 
i»we  alraulj  tited  >nd  lejecleit  ihe 


)T  reduiiduil  line  of  el 


tned  >nd  lejecleii  Ihe  iipxi 
the  doable  doBeofthe  llali 


Biuidrineof  the  French;  • 
TDwali,  however  ([nceful  It  riMj  Deem  to  oth 
muioni,  maj  be  raj  Diuuitable  to  tbe  gcniui 
(be  Engtiib  tongue. 

There  ■■  re«KHi  to  belien  [h«t  we  have  neg 
gentljt  lost  putoronrToweli,  Bnd  thatlhesile 
t,  which  our  ancestors  added  to  the  mnst  of  o 
monoayllaUea,  waa  once  vocal.  Bv  Ihia  detm 
cation  of  our  ajllablea,  our  lan^uajre  ia  o*< 
■tacked  with  conaonanta,  and  it  la  more  nrceaa 
17,10  add  vowpla  to  the  beginning  of  worda,  thi 
to  cut  them  oif  rrom  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  «ecme  to  have  somewhat  mi 
taken  the  nature  of  our  laneiia)^,  of  which  tl 
chief  defect  ia  ru^gednoaa  and  aiipcritv,  and  hi 
left  otir  banh  cadences  yel  hanher.  But  hia  e 
nan*  are  not  all  equaJy  to  be  ceniiured  ;  in  aon 
■vllablee  the;  may  be  allowed,  and  perha|M  in 
few  maj  be  sati'ly  imitated.  The  abaciuiion 
a  vowel  ia  undoubledlj  virion?  whim  it  ia  stron, 
ly  Bounded,  and  makri,  with  ii!i  UKKiate  cona 
runt,  a  full  and  audible  lyllable. 


ipfrttaal,  BuvloMrHl  ^rju  bfl  (1 
iBUlUfBBXii]  HbauaCB*  rvquir*. 

ban  faJy*  and  of  deLif iuui  1 


or  n«U  he  inikiu  Itisn  ilarn. 
lapiullf,  aad  tiOi  thiir  inrini  luitii 


Iboae  paaaages,  though  not  rqnally  in  all,  tl 
miuic  la  injured,  and  in  some  tlic  meaning  o 
•cored.  There  are  olhn  linen  in  which  the  voi 
el  ia  cot  oQ  but  it  ia  so  faintly  pronounced 
common  apeech,  that  the  loas  uf  it  in  poclr]' 
■carecly  perceived ;  and  therefore  tach  coinp 
uice  with  the  measure  may  be  allowed. 


Yet  even  these  conliactioni  increase  ih 
ltaaofalBnguaf!etoorou)(h  alnady ;  ant 
n  long  poems  lljey  may  be  Bomi-timea  1 
t  oerer  can  be  faulty  to  forbear  ihcm. 


•  la  tta  orifiiial  JttmiUm,  ia  tHU*.  mr  utkart  aplnt 

E«  4kh«at,  ud  ii  Uh*  nprMtd;— ■■TUi  Ihw 
|b  m  iBamuna  in  Eufll^  F™*'?'  *■  ""  ■)><><••' 
Wiaj  otlHr  Ufflru>tf»  ad^ipnt  iumJ  modem,  and  ibvrvAi 
■ba  iritln  w  ■  Fsn^ur  La«' kan,  nilliiml  Diiich  daUbti 


Veraes  of  thii  kind  occur  almost  in  every 
page ;  hut,  though  they  are  not  unpleaaing  or 
dissonant,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry,  since  the  narrow  timiia  of  our  languago 
allow  us  no  other  dlsiinrtii.n  of  PJMC  and  tragic 
measures,  than  is  aitbrded  by  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing at  will  the  tenninationa  of  the  dramatic  linei, 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  ofiiKthcai 
rigour  nearer  to  prose. 


WiidoD  at  pnpar  IIbih  li  w«U  fiirffiilaB. 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  auspecl  of 
being  a  favourer  of  idleneas  or  libertinism,  baa 
advanced,  that  whoever  hope*  loemploy  any  part 
of  his  lime  with  elficacy  and  vigour,  muat  allow 
some  of  it  to  paas  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity  to  apend  a  whole  life  in  prt^ 
found  study  and  intenae  meditation,  and  the  moat 
rigorous  exactera  of  industry  and  seriousneaa 
have  app<Hnted  hours  for  relaxation  and  amua« 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  concent, 
many  of  the  few  moments  allotted  ua  will  alida 
imperceptibly  away,  and  (hat  (he  mind  will  break, 
from  CDnRnement  to  its  stated  taak,  into  audden 
excunions.  Severe  and  connected  attention  ia 
preaerved  but  for  a  short  lime ;  and  vrhen  a  nun 
ahuta  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  bend*  bis 
tbougfals  to  the  discussion  of  any  abstruse  qoes- 
1ion,he  will  iind  his  faculties  rontinually  stealing 
away  lomore  pica  sing  en  teitainmenla.  He  often 
perceives  himself  transported,  he  knows  not 
how,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  returns  to 
hia  first  object  Ba  from  a  dream,  without  knowing 
when  he  tonook  it,  or  how  long  he  baa  been  tb- 
atfacted  from  iL 

ttJUA.t«eiu>lia&ved  that  the  moiLaluJiBtn  - 
are  not  always  the  must  learned  There  is,  in- 
deed; no  great  iKlIicuity  in  discovering  thai  this 
diSerence  of  proficiency  may  arise  from  the  dif- 
ference of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  choice  of 
books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
I  beheve  it  likewise  frequently  happens  that  tha 
most  recluse  are  not  the  most  vigorous  prosecut- 
ora  of  study.  Many  impose  upon  the  woiid,  and 
many  upon  themselves  by  an  appeaiance  of  •»• 
vere  and  exemplsry  diligence,  when  they,  in  real- 
ity, give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
please  their  minds  with  ragulaling  the  paat,  or 
planninsout  the  future;  place  themselves  at  will 
iti  varied  situalions  of  happiness,  and  slumber 
awaj  their  days  in  voluntary  viaiona.  In  tha 
journey  of  life  aome  are  left  behind  because  thej 
aranaluiBlly  feeble  and  slow;  aoma  because  thef 
miss  the  way,  and  many  because  tbey  leave  it  tij 
choice,  and,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a 
steady  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momcDtatT 
deviaiiona,  turn  aaida  to  pluck  evaij  ftowar,  wa 
npoae  in  every  abule. 
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There  is  nothinff  more  &tal  to  a  man  whose 
business  is  to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art 
of  regaling  his  mind  with  those  airy  gratifications. 
Other  vices  or  follies  are  restraint  by  fear,  re- 
formed by  admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  convic- 
tion which  the  comparison  of  our  conduct  with 
that  of  others  may  in  time  produce.  But  tiiis  in- 
visible riot  of  the  mmd,  this  secret  prodigality  of 
being,  is  secure  from  detection,  and  fearless  of 
reproach.  The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apart- 
ments, shuts  out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of 
mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own  fancy ; 
new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one  image  is 
followed  by  another,  and  a  long  succession  of 
delights  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  last  called 
back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and  enters 
peevish  into  society,  because  he  cannot  model  it 
to  his  own  wilL  He  returns  from  his  idle  ex- 
cursions with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the 
knowledge,  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to 
the  same  felicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man 
bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some  favourite 
science.  The  infatuation  strengthens  by  degrees, 
and,  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his 
powers,  without  any  external  symptom  of  malig- 
nity. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  these  h3rpocrites  of 
learning  are  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
disgrace  and  disappointment  of  the  diffeience 
between  the  labour  of  thought,  and  the  sport  of 
musing.  But  this  discovery  is  often  not  made  till 
it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been 
fooled  away.  A  thousand  accidents  may  indeed, 
awaken  drones  to  a  more  early  sense  of  their 
danger  and  their  shame.  But  they  who  are  con- 
Ttnc^  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this  ha- 
bitoal  drowsiness,  too  often  relapse  in  spite  of 
their  resolution ;  for  these  ideal  seducers  are 
always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity  of  time 
nor  place  is  necessary  to  their  influence ;  they 
invade  the  soul  without  warning,  and  have  often 
charmed  down  resistance  before  their  approach 
is  perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  nowevcr,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  to  break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be 
wise  or  osefiil,  to  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of 
others,  or  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  from  hi^ 
old  age  upon  his  earlier  years.     In  order  to  re- 

fdin  liberty,  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from 
imself ;  he  must,  in  opposition  to  the  stoic  pre- 
cept, teach  his  desires  to  fix  upon  eternal  things ; 
he  must  adopt  the  joys  and  the  pains  of  others, 
and  excite  in  his  mincl  the  want  of  social  plea- 
sures and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the 
cure  of  this  mental  malady,  by  close  application 
to  some  new  study,  which  may  pour  in  fresh 
ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  in  perpetual  motion. 
But  study  requires  solitude,  and  solitude  is  a 
state  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  ac- 
customed to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  em- 
ployment or  public  pleasure  is  generally  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without 
which,  though  some  remission  may  be  obtained, 
a  complete  cure  will  scarcely  be  efiected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of 
the  intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become 
radicated  by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  ihe  hard- 
est tasks  o\  reason  and  of  virtue.  Its  slightest 
attacks  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  opfK)8ed ; 
gnd  ha  tliat  finda  the  frigid  and  narcotic  injection 


beginning  to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  at> 
tention  against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  disco- 
veiy  by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  hap> 
piness  and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded, 
IS,  that  no  part  of  life  be  spent  in  a  state  of  neu 
trality  or  indifference;  but  that  some  pleasure 
be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to 
labour;  and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  bosi 
ness  of^  life  grows  irksome  or  disgusting,  an  im- 
mediate transition  be  made  to  diversion  and 
gayety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
the  most  ehgible  amusement  of  a  rational  being 
seems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thoughts  which 
is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ;  where 
suspicion  is  banished  by  experience,  and  emula- 
tion by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  speaks 
with  no  other  restraint  than  unwillingness  to  d^ 
fend,  and  hears  with  no  other  disposition  than 
desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  tri- 
fles ;  and  the  only  choice  that  nature  oners  us,  is, 
to  trifle  in  company  or  alone.  To  join  profit 
with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  precept  among 
men  who  have  had  very  diflcrcnt  conceptions  of 
profit.  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  contribute  more  or  less  to  future  ad- 
vantage. He  that  amuses  himself  among  well 
chosen  companions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive, 
from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperous  merri- 
ment wliich  virtue  can  allow,  some  useful  hints; 
nor  can  converse  on  the  most  familiar  tofncs, 
without  some  casual  information.  The  loose 
sparkles  of  thoughtless  wit  may  give  new  hght  to 
the  mind,  and  tlie  gay  contention  for  paradoxical 
positions  rectify  the  opinions. 

This  is  tiie  time  in  which  those  friendships  that 
give  happiness  or  consolation,  reUef  or  security, 
are  generally  formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is 
never  so  amiable  as  in  his  unbended  and  familiar 
intervals.  Heroic  generosity,  or  philosophical 
discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  respect, 
but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or 
voluntar)'  equality,  and  is  only  to  be  excited  by 
that  levity  and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber 
&11  minds  from  awe  and  solitude,  invite  the  mo 
dest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  the  timorous  to  confi 
dence.  This  easv  gayety  is  certain  to  please, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it; 
if  our  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation,  we 
love  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we 
are  placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom 
we  can  receive  no  lasting  advantage,  will  always 
keep  our  affections  while  their  sprightUneas  and 
mirth  contribute  to  our  pleasure. 

Every  man  finds  himself  differently  afiected 
by  the  sight  of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of 
pleasure ;  we  look  on  the  height  and  strength  ot 
the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  satisfaction, 
for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  without  admitting 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted  and 
jocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  pa- 
lace, because  nothing  is  impressed  by  them  on 
the  mind  but  joy  and  festivity.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  great  and  amiable  characters; 
with  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  companions  we 
are  happy. 
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ly  difficult  to  write  on  the  minuter  parts 
itore  without  failing  either  to  please  or  in- 
Too  much  nicety  of  detail  ditigusts  the 
t  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitude 
Nilara  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
'•xtensive  comprehension,  is  to  common 
■adings  of  httle  use.  They  who  under- 
IM  subjects  are  therefore  always  in  dan- 
MM  or  other  inconvenience  arises  to  their 
rtion,  of  frifihting  us  with  rugged  science, 
ND^  us  with  empty  sound, 
ilkuing  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  in- 
mortunity  to  intersperse  passages  that 
H^  fail  to  relieve  the  languors  of  atten- 
Bd  since,  in  examining  the  variety  and 
li  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversi- 
anmbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
■  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps 
•iks  may  be  well  compensated  by  the 
M^  and  the  irk  somen  ess  of  grammatical 
lioos  somewhat  alleviated.  Milton  form- 
■dieme  of  versilication  by  the  poets  of 
•ad  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself 
Dodels,  so  fiu*  as  the  difference  of  his  lan- 
from  theirs  w^ould  permit  the  imitation, 
indeed  many  inconveniences  insepa- 
our  heroic  measure  compared  with 
ler  and  Viml ;  inconveniences,  which 
Mroach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome, 
I  dwy  are  in  their  own  nature  insupera* 
it  against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so 
rt  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
lw?e  deserved  success, 
laiameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi- 
I  eonsisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melo- 
deposed,  mat,  as  every  one  knows  who 
■ined  the  poetical  authors,  very  pleas- 
l  ■onorous  lyric  measures  are  formed 
•  fiafmentfl  of  the  heroic.  It  is,  indeed, 
KMBible  to  break  them  in  such  a  manner, 
t  imnenias  eliam  disjecta  membra  poeta^ 
■mony  will  still  remain,  and  the  due 
ooa  of  sound  will  always  be  discovered. 
mmure  therefore  allowed  great  variety  of 
and  great  Uberties  of  connecting  one 
■itb  another,  because  wherever  tlie  line 
wnipted,  either  part  singly  was  musical, 
aaeients  seem  to  have  confined  this  pri- 
a  Jiexameters;  for  in  their  other  mea- 
bough  longer  than  the  English  heroic, 
^  wrote  after  the  refinements  of  versifi- 
ranture  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses, 
mf  variation  may  be  supposed  rather  a 
■08  with  necessity  than  the  choice  of 
■L 

B  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  li- 
ft measure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  ut- 
rfection  ;  the  single  parts,  therefore,  into 
,  was  to  be  sometimes  broken  by  pauses, 
danger  of  losing  the  very  form  ot  verse, 
i^  perhaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  care. 
Ma  happened. 

ilBony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no 
I  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the 
Mil  to  remain  still  more  narmonious  than 
r  to  show,  by  the  disoosition  of  the  tones, 
I  part  of  a  verse.    This  rule  in  the  old 


hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  m  En- 
glish will  very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  viola- 
tion ;  for  the  order  and  regularity  of  accents  can- 
not well  be  perceived  in  a  succession  of  fewer 
than  three  syllables,  which  will  confine  the  En- 
glish poet  to  only  five  pauses ;  it  being  stppoeed 
that  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance 
than  that  of  three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  in- 
dispensably established,  perhaps  cannot  be 
granted ;  something  may  be  allowed  to  variety, 
and  something  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers 
to  the  subject ;  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  suffer 
by  its  neglect 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with 
which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone. 
If  it  be  united  to  the  other  line,  it  comipti  its  har- 
mony ;  if  disjoined,  it- must  standalone,  and  with 
regard  to  music  be  superfluous;  for  there  is  no 
harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no 
proportion  to  another. 


Hypocrites  sasterely  tMn 
Defaminf  as  impure  what  God  d<»clarea 
Pure ;  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  alL 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  absdndec 
from  the  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  astoc* 
ate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious. 


-Eyes- 


—more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paet'ral  ived 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.    Mtmmwkilt 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  sacred  lif  ht 
Leucodiea  waked. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  sifnal  hif h 
To  the  bright  minister  that  «atch'd:  kt  M^m 
His  trumpet. 

First  in  the  east  his  glorious  lamp  was  ^9vn, 
Regent  of  day ;  and  all  ih'  borison  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road ;  tktgrmm 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiadee,  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  inlhience. 

The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  foUowma 
line,  where  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable 
from  the  beginning 


-The  race 


Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
Ju  Rhodope  where  woods  and  roi-ks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowa'd 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  sen.    80  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores 

When  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllablv 
or  the  seventh,  the  harmon  v  is  better  preserved 
but  as  the  third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllablea' 
the  period  leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  ex 
pectation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse. 


-He,  with  his  horrid  crew, 


Lay  vauuuish'd  rolling  in  the  i^rr  gulf, 
Confounded  though  imroortei.    But  his  doom 
Reservod  him  to  more  wrath  {  for  now  thethosfht 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  laiiiiif  pain 
Torments  JkuR. 

God,  with  frequent  intercourse, 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  measeafers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.    60  awng 
The  gkuioos  train  asccndtiy . 

It  may  be,  I  think,  esUblished  as  a  rule,  that  a 
pause  which  concludes  a  period  should  bo  wyHt 
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for  the  most  part  upon  a  strong  syllable,  as  the 
fourth  and  sixth ;  but  those  pauses  which  only 
suspend  the  sense  may  be  placed  upon  the  weak- 
er. I'hus  the  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
passage  satisties  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth, 
and  the  close  of  the  second  quotation  better  than 
of  the  third. 


No.  91.]        TuuDAT,  Jam.  S9,  175L 


■Oft 


-The  evil  soon 


Drmwn  back,  redounded  (u  m  flood)  on  those 
From  wh6ai  it  tpmmgi  impoaeibleto  mU 
With  bU—€dauM. 


-Whatwebydey 


Lop  orer^rown,  or  .pninet  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  or  twu  with  wuitoo  frowth  derides, 
Tendii^  to  wUd. 

The  paths  and  bowers  donbt  not  but  oar  joint  hands 
Will  Iteep  from  wilderness  with  ease  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 
vs. 


The  rest  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  same  incon- 
venience as  in  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syl- 
lable is  weak. 

Beast  now  with  beast  'gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl. 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoar'd  each  other ;  Nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  Atas,  or  with  countenance  grim. 
Glared  mi  him  passuy. 

The  noblest  and  most  majestic  pauses  which 
our  versification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and 
sixth  syllables,  which  are  both  strongly  sounded 
in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that  both  members 
participate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  nirht 
A  glimmering  dmwm :  here  nature  first  begins 
Her  farthest  yerg^  and  chaos  to  retire. 

But  far  above  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  cre- 
dit to  my  own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syl- 
lable, which,  taking  in  a  complete  compass  of 
sound,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  constitute  one  of 
our  lyric  measures,  makes  a  full  and  solemn 
close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this 
stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some  strong 
emotions  of  delight  or  admiration. 

Before  the  hills  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow'd, 
Thuu  with  the  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse. 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  ilidst  play 
In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  $omg. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem*d,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  i^les !  Bat  who  dwelt  happy  then. 
He  stay'd  not  to  inquire. 


He  Mew 


His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
When  God  descended  ;  and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doowu 

If  the  poetry  of  Milton  be  examined,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pauses  and  flow  of  his  verses  into 
each  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  performed 
all  that  our  language  would  admit ;  and  the  com- 
parison of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show 
that  he  excelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the 
higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  skill  in  har- 
roony  was  not  iesa  than  his  inventioii  or  his 
Ifianiiiif 


DuUia  inexperti*  emllura  p^tetUis  > 
ExperiMM  wutmit. 

To  court  the  great  ones,  and  to  soothe  their  pride. 

Seems  a  sweet  task  to  those  that  never  tried ; 

But  those  that  have,  know  well  that  danger's  near. 

CE'kECH. 

The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  U- 
bouring  for  the  benefit  o?  mankind  without  re- 
ward, put  up  their  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more 
equitaUe  distribution  of  riches  and  honours.  Ju- 
piter was  moved  at  their  complaints,  and  touched 
with  the  approaching  miseries  of  men,  whom  the 
Sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude, 
were  now  threatening  to  forsake,  and  wno  would 
have  been  reduced  by  their  departure  to  feed  in 
dens  upon  the  mast  of  trees,  to  hunt  their  prey  in 
deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws  of  animals 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  eon- 
vened,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage 
should  descend  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  Sciences. 
Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Astrea,  by  a  mor^ 
tal  father,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Truth,  by  the  goddesses,  whom  she  was  now 
appointed  to  protect.  She  had  from  her  mother 
that  dignity  of  aspect,  which  struck  terror  into 
false  merit,  and  from  her  mistress  that  reserve, 
which  made  her  only  accessible  to  those  whom 
the  Sciences  brought  into  her  presence. 

She  came  down  with  the  general  acdamatioD 
of  all  the  powers  that  favour  learning.  Hope 
danced  before  her,  and  Liberality  stood  at  her 
side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  direction  the  gifts 
which  Fortune,  who  followed  her,  was  com- 
manded to  supply.  As  she  advanced  towards 
Parnassus,  the  cloud  which  had  long  hung  over 
it,  was  immediately  dispelled.  The  shades,  be- 
fore withered  with  drought,  spread  their  original 
verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  nad  languished  with 
chilness  brightened  their  colours,  ana  invigorated 
their  scents  ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  harps  and 
exerted  their  voices  ;  and  all  the  concert  of  na- 
ture welcomed  her  arrival. 

On  Pamasses  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  pa- 
lace raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with 
whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  the  ima- 
gination, or  enlarge  the  understanding.  Here 
she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  with  the  im- 
partiality of  Justice,  and  the  discernment  of  Truth. 
Her  gate  stood  always  open,  and  Hope  sat  at  the 
portal,  inviting  to  entrance,  all  whom  the  Sciences 
numbered  in  their  train.  The  court  was  tbere> 
fore  thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes,  of 
whom,  though  many  returned  disappointed^  sel- 
dom any  had  confidence  to  complain  ;  for  Pa- 
tronage was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want 
of  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those  therefore, 
who  had  solicited  her  favour  without  saccess, 

fenerally  withdrew  from  public  notice,  and  either 
iverted  their  attention  to  meaner  employments, 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deficiences  by 
closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  who 
had  miscarried  in  their  pretensions  ^rew  so  great, 
that  they  became  less  ashamed  of  theii  repulses ; 
and,  instead  of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  reOre- 
ment,  began  to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  tht?y  thought 
likely  to  be  more  caressed.  The  deciaons  of 
Patronage,  who  was  but  half  a  coddess,  had 
been  sometimes  erroneous ;  and  tEough  she  al 


ways  made  haste  to  rectify  her  mistakee,  a  few 
instances  of  her  fallibility  encouraged  every  one 
to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own,  and  that 
of  his  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to  da* 
Diour  in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed, 
and  impudence  incited  them  to  accept  a  second 
invitation,  and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Pa- 
tronage. They  were  again,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  back  with  ignominy,  but  found  hope  not 
alienated,  and  Impudence  more  resolutely  zeal- 
ous ;  they  therefore  contrived  new  expedients, 
and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by  their  multitudes, 
which  were  alwavs  increasing,  and  their  perse* 
verance,  which  Hope  and  impudence  forbade 
them  to  relax. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the 
heavenly  assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  to- 
wards terrestrial  nature,  and  forgot  the  precepts 
of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of  confining  her 
friendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  suffered  herself, 
by  little  and  httle,  to  contract  an  acquaintance 
with  Pride  the  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  em- 
braces she  had  two  daughters,  Flattery  and  Ca- 
price. Flattery  was  nursed  by  Libendity,  and 
Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  lessons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronag|e  began  openly  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments and  imitate  the  manners  of  ner  husband, 
bv  whose  opinions  she  now  directed  her  deci- 
sfons  with  very  httle  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
Truth ;  and  as  her  daughters  contmually  gained 
upon  her  afiections,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influ- 
ence, till  none  found  much  reason  to  boast  of 
their  reception,  but  those  whom  Caprice  or  Flat* 
tery  conducted  to  her  throne. 

The  throngs  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so 
often  been  dismissed  for  want  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Sciences,  were  delighted  to  see  the 
power  of  those  rigorous  goddesses  tending  to 
Its  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
their  encouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Caprice,  and  Impudence  was  always  at 
hand  to  introduce  her  clients  to  Flattery. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herself 
reverence  by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  in- 
stead of  admitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immedi- 
ate audience,  ordered  the  antechamber  to  be 
erected,  called  among  mortals  the  Hall  of  Ex- 
pectation. Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy 
to  those  whom  Impudence  had  consigned  to 
Flattery,  and  it  was  therefore  crowded  with  a 
promiscuous  throng,  assembled  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  uressing  forward  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  of^  desire,  and  agitated  with  all 
the  anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  ar- 
dour and  alacrity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy 
access,  under  the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Patronage.  But  it  generalljr  happened 
that  they  were  here  left  to  their  destiny,  for  the 
inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  hy  chance, 
and  rejected  or  admitted  without  any  settled  rule 
of  distinction.  In  the  mean  time,  the  miserable 
attendants  were  lefl  to  wear  out  their  hves  in  al- 
ternate exultation  and  dejection,  deUvered  up  to 
the  sport  of  Suspicion,  who  was  always  whisper- 
ing into  their  ear  designs  against  them  which  were 
never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  who  diligently  point- 
ed oat  the  goK>d  fortune  of  one  or  o^er  of  theur 
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competitors.  Infanw  flew  round  the  hall,  and 
scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  which 
every  one  was  stained ;  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  flight,  and  enaeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left 
the  stains  more  visible  ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  In- 
famy ever  effaced,  but  with  limpid  water  effused 
by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  sprung 
up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recom- 
mending to  Patronage,  would  lead  her  followers 
into  the  Hall  of  Expectation  ;  but  they  were  soon 
discouraged  from  attending ;  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  but 
Impudence  considered  them  as  intruders,  and  in- 
cited Infamy  to  blacken  them.  They  therefore 
quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without  some  spots 
which  they  could  scarcely  wash  awa]^,  and  which 
showed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mo- 
ment, at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  them  to 
approach ;  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her, 
not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  representation 
of  great  actions,  or  the  recital  of  noble  sentiments, 
but  with  sof\  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermin- 
gled with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by 
whom  they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasure 
and  contempt 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
with  the  gifts  of  Fortune  ;  but  they  were  from 
that  time  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemn- 
ed to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods  ;  they  seemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgery  however  ser- 
vile, or  any  alfront  however  contemptuous ;  yet 
they  were  oflen,  notwithstanding  their  obedi- 
ence, seized  on  a  sudden  by  Caprice,  divested  of 
their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and 
all,  except  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  regions  of  hberty,  continued 
to  spend  hours,  and  days  and  years,  courting  the 
smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery ;  till  at 
length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  ha- 
bitations of  Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty, 
and  Despair,  where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  narratives  of  promises  and  breaches  of 
faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments. 

The  Sciences,  afler  a  thousand  indignities,  re- 
tired from  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having 
long  wandered  over  the  world  in  grief  and  dis- 
tress, were  led  at  last  to  the  cottage  of  Independ- 
ence, the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  where  they 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  dignity  and  quiet 

No.  92.]      Saturday,  Feb.  2, 1751. 

Jam  nunc  minaei  mMrmnre  eommwm 

Perttringu  aure9f  jam  litui  rtrejnmt,  aoa 

1^0 !  DOW  the  clarion'ii  voice  I  hear, 

Its  threateutny  murmurs  pierce  mv  ear, 

And  in  thy  lines  witli  braxcn  breath 

The  trumpet  aournJa  tlie  charge  of  death.       rsAJtcu. 

It  has  been  long  obser^'ed,  that  the  idea  of  beau 
ty  is  vague  and  undefined,  different  in  difiemt 
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minds,  and  diversified  by  time  or  pUce.  It  has 
been  a  term  hitherto  used  to  signify  that  which 
pleases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  appro- 
bation of  which  we  can  justily  ourselves  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  numbers,  without  much  power 
of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon  others  by  any  ar- 
gument, but  example  and  authority.  It  is.  in- 
deed, so  Uttle  Bubiect  to  the  examinations  ot  rea- 
son, that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
monstration begins,  and  maintains,  that  without 
incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  speak  of 
g'wnetrical  btauty. 

To  trace  all  the  8omx:es  of  that  various  plea- 
sure which  we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or 
to  disentangle  all  the  perceptions  mvolved  in  its 
id»a,  woul(^  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part 
ot  the  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  cases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  mere- 
ly relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce 
tilings  beautiful  because  they  have  something 
which  we  agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  caU 
beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher 
excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes  within 
our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  this  kind, 
and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been 
admired  through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  sufiered  from  the  various  revolutions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary 
customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than 
any  modem  can  boast,  because  the  long  continu- 
ance of  their  reputation  proves  that  they  are  ade- 
quate to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticbm  to  estabUsh 
principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ; 
and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which 
depend  upon  known  causes  and  rational  deduc- 
tion, from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  ele- 
gancies which  appeal  only  to  the  fancy,  from 
which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  bow  they 
produce  it,  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
enchantress  of  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those 
re^ons  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of 
science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and 
the  tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so 
much  exposed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the 
Tepresentation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every 
student  has  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  discovers  such  resem- 
blances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned 
upon  this  species  of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  examine  how  much  these  conformities  have 
been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the  cri- 
tics, how  far  they  can  be  estabbshed  upon  na- 
ture and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  variety  of  sound ;  ^  for  there 
are,  (says  he,)  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  tinae,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  pas- 
moikf  and  itillnfiss  of  rspoM ;  or,  in  which,  on 


the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eagerness,  are 
evidently  marked  out  by  the  sound  of  the  sylla- 
bles. Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace  with 
which  the  bUnd  Polypheme  groped  out  with  his 
hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it 
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MeaotinM  the  Cyclop  rafing  with  hta  woond, 
Spreada  hia  wide  wflu,  and  aeardies  rooit  and  nmad. 

rorr. 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  ei^ 
forts  of  Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against 
the  current  o(  a  river,  sometimes  resisting,  and 
sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  uie  eli- 
sions of  the  syllables,  the  slow  succession  of  the 
feet,  and  the  strength  of  the  consonants. 

Acivov  S*  ifi^*  'A;^cX^a  KVKUfiCvov  ^rraro  cS/io. 


So  oft  the  aurge,  in  watery  mouotalna  apread. 
Beats  OQ  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head ; 
Yet,  dauntless  still,  the  adverse  flood  be  braraa. 
And  still  Indignant  bounds  above  the  warea. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  tm] ; 
Waah'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  alimy  aod. 

POPS. 

When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men 
dashed  against  a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  un- 
pleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

£i>v  ii  Svid  fidp^^afy  Stm  fftriXaKas  worl  yatji 
K6wt''  tK  6  kyKi^Xoi  j^uftdiis  p^c,  6ebt  ci  yoiay. 

His  bloody  hand 

Snatch'd  two,  unhiippy !  of  my  martial  band. 

And  dash'd  like  liof^ii  »^niiiitt  the  stony  floor ; 

The  pavemeut  swims  with  brains  and  ■"jngLfd  gtire. 

pors. 

And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyes  some* 
thing  dreadful  and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice 
of  the  strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most 
difficult  utterance. 

Tlj  S*  hi  Fopyw  0Xo<rvpiixif  Icri^itwr^ 
Ativiv  it^Ko^ivtf  tripi  6t  AUftof  rt  ^0Of  re 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  fleld, 
And  circling  terrors  fiU'd  th'  exprvsaire  shield. 

POPS. 

Many  other  examples  Dionysius  produces; 
but  these  will  sufBciently  show,  that  either  he 
was  fanciful,  or  we  have  lost  the  genuine  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  I  know  not  whether,  in  any  one 
of  these  instances,  such  similitude  can  be  dis* 
covered.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the 
veneration  with  which  Homer  was  read,  pro- 
duced many  supposititious  beauties;  for  though 
it  is  certain,  that  the  sound  of  many  of  his  verses 
very  justlv  corresponds  with  the  things  express- 
ed, yet,  when  the  force  of  his  imagination,  which 
gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  con- 
sidered, together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  syllables  mi^ht  be  often  con- 
tracted or  dilated  at  pleasure,  it  will  seem  >un- 
likely  that  such  conformity  should  happen  less 
frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil, 
who  wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who 
owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  art  and  labotir, 
endeavoured  among  other  excellences,  to  exhiNt 
this  simiUtude ;  nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in 
this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  TenificatMA 
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TliM  feliotj  of  hk  nuaiboni  mm,  at  the  fomal 
of  UrniBg,  diiploirod  with  greot  oleganco  bj 
Vado,  in  htt  Aft  of  Pootiy. 

Haod  Mtia  «st  illk  atciuMiiM  rlnMtorn  ▼erram.-— 
Ouniiia  aed  namaru  vocuni  conconiibua  apUuit, 
Atque  aooo  quaecunque  cauunt  imitanturt  et  apU 
Verboram  facie,  et  quaesiito  carminit  ore. 
N'ain  direna  opua  e»t  veluti  dare  Terail>tta  ora. 
Hie  melior  motuque  pedum,  et  pernicibua  alia, 
Holla  ri»m  tacito  lapau  per  Icria  radit : 
Ilia  aatem  OMinbria.  ac  luole  ig^oaviua  iuf  eaa 
locedit  tardv  rnolunine  ■ub«idcud<i. 
Ecce  aliquia  suhii  egr«|po  pulcberrimua  ore, 
Cai  laptttui  membris  Vonua  omoibua  afflat  hoooreia. 
Cootra  aliua  rudia,  ialbniiea  oaCendit  et  artia«, 
llirratttni<|ue  aupercilium,  ac  caadaiasinuoMun, 

lof  ratua  viMi,  sooitu  illKtabilt*  ipau. 

Crpo  ubi  jam  naut«  apuuiita  aulia  vtte  ruentea 

lacobuere  mari,  video*  ftpumare,  leductia 

Coavalauni  remia,  roatriaque  itridcutibua  oequor. 

Tunc  loage  aale  aaxa  aonaot,  tunc  et  freta  veutia 

lacipiuot  agitata  tuineacere :  littore  ductua 

Illiduot  rauco,  atque  refracta  remurraurat  unda 

Ad  Bcopuloa,  cumulo  iiiaequitur  prafuptua  aquae  moos.— 

vum  verQ  ex  alio  apecnJatua  ccrula  Nereua 

Leniit  ia  morem  ata^ni,  placidxqun  paludia, 

Labitor  uncta  vadia  abieit,  natat  uuctu  carina.— > 

Verba  etiana  rea  exi^uaa  at^puita  aequuiitar, 

Isf  euteaque  juvant  lUf eutia :  cuacta  gi^auiem 

Va«ta  deceat,  viUtua  iinmauea,  pi*c4or;i  lata, 

tt  laaf  ai  aaeabrorum  artus,  magna  ocwa,  lacertiqua. 

Atque  adeo,  aiquid  g^eritur  ujuliiniue  muguo, 

Adde  moram,  et  paritcr  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 

Seg oia ;  aeu  quando  vi  nialta  gleba  coactia 

£ternuja  franf  eada  bideutibua,  oequore  aeu  cum 

Curnua  velatarum  obvertimus  anteuuarum. 

At  mora  ai  fuerit  damuo  properare  jubebo. 

Mi  ae  forte  c«va  extulerit  niula  vi|>era  terra, 

ToUe  aoraa,  cape  muu  manu,  cape  robora,  paator ; 

Ferte  ciii  flaminaa,  date  tela,  reiiellite  m^em. 

Ip«e  etiam  reraua  mat,  in  priecepaque  feratur, 

liomeoao  cum  pruecipitaua  ruit  Oceuiio  uox, 

Aut  cum  percuuua  g raviter  procuinliit  humi  boa. 

CaaB«|ae  eCiam  reqniea  rebua  datur.  ipaa  quoqua  altro 

Canaiaa  pauliaper  curau  ceaaare  ridebia 

la  BMdio  lotArrupta :  quierunt  cum  freta  pontJ, 

PoatqaaiB  aur«  poauere,  quieacere  protinua  ipaum 

Ccruere  erit,  mcdiiaque  iacaptia  ainCttre  venuui. 

Uaid  dicam,  aenior  cujn  trium  imbelle  aiue  icta 

loralidus  jacit,  H  defectia  viribua  Kgcr  7 

•Num  quoque  turn  v«ri»u»  a«*gDi  paritfr  pcde  languet : 

Sanguia  bebet,  frigent  eflfuftoe  in  cor  pore  vire«. 

Fortem  aotem  juveuem  deceut  proruuiporo  in  arcea, 

EvertiaM!  domoa,  pnefractaque  quadrupedaaiuui 

Pectora  poctoribua  perrumpere,  sterncre  turrea 

Ligentea,  totaque,  ferum  dare  fuuera  ciuupu. 

Tis  noC  enoofh  hia  veraes  to  complete, 
la  meaaure,  numbers,  or  drterraiued  feet. 
To  ail,  proportjoo'd  teruM  he  muat  ditpeusa, 
And  make  the  aound  a  pic<'ire  of  the  aenae ; 
The  correapoodent  worda  ijzactly  frame. 
The  look,  ine  featarea,  and  the  mien  the  aame. 
H'itb  rapid  feet  aad  winga,  without  delay, 
ThiaawiAly  fliea,  and  auiouthly  »kiuM  away : 
Thia  blooiaa  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  face, 
Aad  Ventia  breatbea  on  every  limb  a  grace ; 
That,  of  nida  form,  hia  uncouth  members  ahowa, 
Looka  korrible,  and  frowna  with  his  rough  brows  { 
His  aMMMtroua  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
VolanuMMM  and  vaat,  curls  up  behind ; 
At  once  the  image  aad  the  linea  appear 
IUmIc  to  1  he  eye,  and  fHghtfnl  to  the  ear. 
La !  wkeu  tke  aailors  steer  the  poaderoua  shipa. 
And  ploof  h,  with  brasen  beaka,  the  foamy  deepa 
laeiunbent  on  the  main  that  roara  artmnd. 
Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  wavea  resound  ; 
The  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  profooad 
To  the  load  call  each  distant  rock  replies; 
ToM'd  by  the  storm  the  towering  surgiM  rise ; 
While  this  koarae  ocean  beats  the;  sounding  shore, 
DaaVd  from  the  atrand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
Flawii  at  the  abock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
Tha  liqaid  aaountaiua  riae,  and  overhang  the  deep. 
Bat  wkea  blue  Neptuac  from  his  car  turveys, 
And  ealma  at  one  regard  the  raging  a<taa, 
Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  Um  deep  subaidei, 
Aad  Ike  filcli'd  rwastl  a'ar  Ika  tarlhoa  gUdaa. 


WImb  tUafi  an  flMll,  dM 
For  loar  worda  alaaM  «•.«! 


Anydalfllk«Ms 
thathMMiiloar 


But  when  acme  'fiaat,  horribla  aad  ffffan. 

Enormoua  in  Ms  gak,  aad  rwH  ia  eyerr  linrii. 

Stalks  towering  oa ;  the  awelling  wonb  must  riae 

In  juat  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 

If  some  large  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shore. 

The  verse  too  Ittbours ;  the  f  lirong'd  words  scarce  movfl^ 

When  each  stiff  rlud  benenth  the  ponderous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumber'd  lines  march  slow 

Nor  loM,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 

Unfurl  their  ahruuds,  and  hoiat  the  wide-atretch'd  saila 

But  il'ihi-  poem  sulf;rs  from  di'lay, 

Let  the  lines  (ly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake, 

Be  quick  ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 

Hia  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  aerpent  back. 

When  night  deacenda,  or  stunn'd  by  numerous  strokaa, 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vaat  ox ; 

The  tine  too  sinks  with  corrrt>poiidunt  sound, 

Flat  with  the  steer,  aud  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  subvide,  and  tempests  ceaae» 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace  { 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midkt — and  with  the  silent  main 

Paused  for  a  ^puce — at  laiit  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throw 

His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 

(His  blixid  c'ougeard,  and  every  nerve  unstninf) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  song } 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow, 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  alow 

Not  so  young  P>  rrhus,  who  with  rapid  foroa 

Bouts  down  embattled  armies. in  hia  courae. 

The  raging  youth  in  trembling  Ilion  falla. 

Bursts  her  xtrotig  gates,  and  shakes  her  lofty  walla  | 

Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  his  speed, 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mMUiitains  of  the  slaio  ; 

He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thro'  the  plaia. 

PITT. 

From  the  Italian  ^rdens  Pope  seems  to  have 
transplanted  this  flower,  the  growth  of  happier 
climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and 
less  favourable  to  its  increase. 


Soft  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blown. 

And  the  amooth  stream  in  amoother  numbers  flowa, 

Bat  when  loud  billows  laah  the  sounding  shore, 

T!ie  hoarse,  rou{;h  V'>rse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajux  strives  eome  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so  when  swilt  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Fliea  o'er  the  unbeudiiig  corn  aud  akims  along  tha  main. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  maj  be  judg- 
ed what  can  be  exi)ccted  from  the  most  diligent 
endeavours  after  ttiis  imagery  of  aound.  The 
verse  intended  to  represent  me  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to 
excel  in  softness  or  volubility  :  and  the  smooth 
stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash  of  jarring 
consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of  the 
torrent  is,  indeed  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  require! 
very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough  :  but 
in  these  lines,  which  mention  Uie  eflbrt  of  Ajaz, 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction,  or 
delay.  The  swiAness  of  Camilla  ia  rather  con- 
trasted than  exemplified  ;  why  the  verse  should 
be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily 
be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  pur^ 
pose  by  the  ancients,  two  short  syllables  were 
pronounced  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal 
only  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
hibit the  act  of  passing  through  a  long  space  in  & 
short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ;  and 
the  word  unbending  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and 
slow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much 
accelerate  its  motion. 
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These  rules  and  these  examples  have  taught 
our  present  critics  tu  inc|uire  very  studiously  and 
nunutely  into  sounds  and  cadences.  It  is  there- 
fore us«l'ul  to  examine  with  what  skill  they  have 
proceeded ;  what  discoveries  they  have  made ; 
and  whether  any  nilea  can  be  eiitablished  which 
may  guide  us  lierealler  in  such  researches. 


No.  93.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1751. 

Experimr  fuid  e^mtedmtmr  im  iUo§ 

Qmtrmm  yittmiutm  tt^mr  cunt  «lfM  L^timm. 

JUV. 

More  nfeljr  tnrth  to  nrfo  her  clsim  preauiiMs, 
i>a  ifiB—  now  fouml  diooe  oo  books  aud  uaiIm. 

There  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is 
spent  by  young  students,  than  on  treatises  which 
deliver  the  characters  of  authors ;  nor  any  which 
oflener  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  or 
till  his  mind  with  more  opinions  which  the  pro- 

tl^ress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his  know- 
edge  oblige  him  to  resign. 

Baillet  has  introducul  his  collection  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
prejudices  which  mislead  the  critic,  and  raise  the 
passions  in  rebellion  against  the  judgment  His 
catalogue,  though  large,  is  imperfect ;  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it  ?  The  beauties  of  writing 
have  been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  be 
evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demon- 
strations; they  are  therefore  wholly  subject  to 
the  imagination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects 
upon  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  untavourable  sen- 
timentSp  nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of  a 
Silse  pnnciple  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  wdl  is  hard, 
but  to  please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pro- 
nounced by  Dr}den  to  be  above  the  r«^ch  of  hu- 
man abilities.  Interest  and  passion  will  hold  out 
long  against  the  closLSt  siege  of  diagrams  and 
syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable 
to  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid 
defiance  to  the  roost  powerful  strains  of  Virgil  or 
Homer,  though  they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the 
batteries  of  kuclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which 
exalts  writers  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teacb- 
mg  what  they  are  ^et  to  learn,  from  that  negli- 
gence which  sometimes  steals  upon  the  most  vi- 
gilant  caution,  and  that  tallibility  to  which  the 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human 
anderstanding ;  but  from  a  thousand  extrinsic 
and  accidental  causes,  from  every  thing  which 
can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  veneration 
or  contempt. 

Many  ot  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldness  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  me- 
rit, may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed 
sentence,  as  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

Um»  tmntmm  parte  mmdiUi^ 
SmfeinmlUf 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before 
them :  for  it  will  not  easdy  be  imagined  of  Lang^ 
bane,  Borrichitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  rery 
Accurately  perused  all  the  books  which  they  praise 
or  censure ;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning 
\md.  qualified  them  for  judges,  they  could  read 
for  ever  with  the  atteotioo  neeeeeary  to  just  cri- 


ticism. Such  performances,  however,  are  itot 
wholly  without  their  use ;  for  they  are  commonly 
just  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  transmit  lbs 
general  suffrage  of  mankind  when  they  have  no 
particular  motives  to  suppress  iu 

Critics,  like  the  rest  ot  mankind,  are  very  fre- 
quently misled  by  interest    The  bigotry  with 
which  editors  regard  the  authors  whom  thev 
illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally  remarkeJL 
Dryden  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  his 
critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the  work 
upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employed: 
and  Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  ex- 
pediency of  poetical  justice,  because  his  own 
Cato  was  condemned  to  perish  in  a  good  cause. 
There  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  otheN 
wise  weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  without 
scruple  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them  are  so  com- 
plicated with  our  natural  afiections,  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the  heart 
Scarce  any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  compari- 
son between  the  writers  of  ms  own  and  another 
country :  and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  t>e  charged 
equally  on  all  nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with 
this  literary  patriotism,  yet  there  are  none  that  do 
not  look  upon  their  authors  with  the  fondness  of 
affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the  place 
of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their  wit 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  doe  to 
comparative  criticism,  when  the  competitors  are 
of  dinerent  countries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a  na^ 
tion  equally  indifferent  to  both.    The  Italians 
could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  was 
any  learning  beyond  the  mountains;    and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded^  that  there  are 
no  wits  or  reasoners  equal  to-  their  own.    I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scmger  had  not  con«- 
dered  himself  as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bom 
in  the  same  country,  he  woiud  have  found  his 
works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  much 
zeal,  vehemence  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one, 
by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  dis- 
honour to  be  sometimes  misguided.  Criticism 
has  so  ol\en  given  occasion  to  the  envious  and 
ill-natured,  of  gratifying  their  malignity,  that 
some  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend 
the  virtue  of  candour  without  restriction,  and  to 
preclude  all  future  liberty  of  censure.  Writers 
possessed  with  this  opinion  are  continually  en- 
forcing civility  and  decency,  reconmiending  to 
critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  themselves,  and 
inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  ene- 
mies of  arrogance  and  severity  have  much  more 
benevolence  or  modesty  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  or  that  they  feel  in  their  own  hearts,  any 
other  intention  than  to  distinguish  themselves  k) 
their  soilness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  modest 
because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish 
of  praise  because  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  li ' 
ing  writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  those  tmths 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  have  committed  no  other  ofience  than 
that  of  betraying  their  own  igooranoe  ordulnesib 
I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who 
had  provoked  me  only  by  bmzang  in  my  ear ;  and 
would  not  willingly  interrupt  the  dream  of  harm- 
leae  ttupidi^,  or  daeCioj  the  jeat  whicb 


ill  inlhor  Imsa^L  YM  I  mm  tu  Aom 
tkb  tandanMH  univMiaUT  necaMvy,  for  he  that 
wiim  wmj  Im  eoMidwM  m  a  kiod  of  general 
chaUeaf^,  whom  erenr  one  hat  a  right  to  atp 
tack ;  since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life, 
itefM  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  offers  his 
merit  to  the  pubfic  judgment  To  commence 
author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But,  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contem- 
poraries, whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of 
the  human  heart,  and  considers  how  oden  we 
gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  contending  for  elegance  and  propriety, 
will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb ; 
there  can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  se- 
cure them  from  criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suf- 
fer by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  npw  re- 
naina  but  their  writing  and  their  names.  Upon 
these  authors  the  cntic  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  seventy,  since  he 
endangers  only  his  own  fame ;  and  hke  iEneas, 
when  be  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded. 
He  may,  indeed,  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputation ;  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence are  more  dangerous,  because  the  influence 
of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  inte- 
rest of  learnmg  rec|uires  that  they  should  be  disco- 
vered and  stigmatised,  before  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and  become 
precedents  of  indisputable  authoiity. 

It  has,  indeed,  |^n  advanced  by  Addison,  as 
one  of  the  charactdristics  of  a  tnie  critic,  that  he 
points  out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is 
rather  natural  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  writers  who 
have  more  beauties  than  faulb<  to  be  displayed : 
for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but,to  hold 
out  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ; 
and  to  promulgate  the  detenninations  of  truth, 
whatever  she  shall  dictate. 
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HOR. 


Perpetnal  mag istrute  is  he 

Wbo  kMjM  itrict  jurtice  Aill  in  pight ; 
WIm  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  disUnce  f  axe. 
And  riitiie*s  arras  victoriously  displays.     rsANCis. 

The  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  mention  or  describe,  maybe  con- 
sidered as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in 
the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some 
emphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
deace  and  harmony  of^  single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  ad- 
mits of  poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of 
fiuicy  enables  him  to  impress  images  strongly  on 
his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of 
language  readily  supplies  him  with  just  represent- 
ationsL    To  such  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  change 
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hit  measuni^  \m  ivbiaely  •tmi  widicNrt  any 
eflbrt  of  the  imdanCiiiding:  or  mtatreiitioo  of  the 
judgment  To  iwoIto  joU^y  and  mirth  neoetsa- 
rily  tunea  the  voiee  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  sprightly 
notcBf  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ;  and  re- 
flection on  gloomy  situations  and  disastrous 
events,  will  sadden  his  numbers,  ss  it  will  cloud 
his  countenance.  But  in  such  passages  there  is 
only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  immediate  appUca- 
tion  to  particular  images.  The  same  flow  of 
joyous  versification  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of 
marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  the 
same  languor  of  mckxly  will  suit  the  complaints 
of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  hear,  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbers 
the  eflccts  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  hfe, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasant  message 
in  an  unpleasing  manner,  and  that  we  readily  as- 
sociate (>eauty  and  deformity  with  those  whom 
for  any  reason  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptations  of  harmony  are  chimerical,  that  Ho- 
mer had  no  extraordinarv  attention  to  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial 
festivity ; 

Hyivtov  avd  aarVf  woXvf  i^  bfttvaios  hf^u  . 

Here  sacred  pomp,  and  r eoial  feast  delif  fat 

And  solemn  dance,  ami  hymeneal  rite ; 

Along  the  itreri  the  new-made  brides  are  lad. 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bod  ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  cirrlo  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sonnd.        rops. 

that  Yida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent  by  uncommon 
sweetness  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
^neas: 

0«,  kwmerotqm*  Deo  timUis :  waaifM ipte  gfrsi—i 
C^sariem  uato  renitrix,  lumenque  JMvemtm    * 
Purpuremm^  et  Utot  oeuli*  aJUrat  konores. 

The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  in  open  sight  | 
August  in  visuge,  and  serenely  bright  i 
His  mother  goddess  with  her  hands  diTine, 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  nuide  his  temples  ritiaa 
And  civen  his  rolling  ryes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  hb  fiics.        dbtdkn. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the 
harmony  which  he  mentions : 

FfNintains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  bis  praise. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  soimda 
well  adjusted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety 
of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted; 
since  he  was  botli  a  musician  and  a  critic ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  these  conformities 
of  cadence  as  cither  not  often  attainable  in  our 
language,  or  as  petty  excellences  unworthy  of  his 
ambition :  for  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  al- 
ways assigned  the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  objects.  He  has  given  in  two  passages 
ver}-  minute  descriptions  of  angelic  beauty ;  but 
though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  found  upon  comparison  very  dif^ 
ferent : 

And  now  a  strtppUng  cherub  he  appears, 
Notof  the  priou^  yet  sudi  as  ia  Ua  laes 
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Yoath  miled  eelettUI,  aad  to  eTerj  Umb 
SmitaiU  grae*  dijfwud^  m  ae«ii  ktfcigWd  t 
Under  a  coronet  hia  flowing  huir 
ia  ewrlM  on  •itiur  ehtekplMf'd ;  wingt  ht  wort 
O/mmuf  eolomr^d  pimme,  oprimkUd  with  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remark- 
ably defective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  correspondent  with  that  symmetrical  ele- 
gance and  easy  grace  which  they  are  intended  to 
exhibit.  The  fulure,  howeven  is  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  representation  of  Raphael,  wliich 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination : 

A  aeraph  wiof*!!;  six  wiogg  he  wore  to  shade 
Hia  liaeamenu  Divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  refal  omaaient :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  astarry  soae  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thif  ha,  with  downy  gold, 
▲i*d  coloor*  dipp*d  in  heaven :  the  third  his  feet 
8h  idow'd  fttND  either  heel  with  feather'd  mad, 
Sky-tinctar'd  fraia !  like  Maia's  son  he  stoud, 
Aad  slMM»k  his  planes,  that  heaveuly  fraf  rauee  AU*d 
Thaearcttk  wide. 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct 
mages  by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance 
3f  soimcLis  sometimes  studied,  and  sometimes 
casual.  Every  language  has  many  words  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  Uie  noises  which  they  signify. 
Such  are  Strider,  Balo,  and  Beatus,  in  Latin  ; 
and  in  English  to  growl,  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to 
jar.  Woras  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  pro- 
per similitude  of  soimd,  without  much  labour  of 
the  writer,  and  such  hairiness  is  therefore  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they 
are  sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety, 
and  undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  im- 
pression of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  passing  ar- 
row in  this  hne  of  Viigil ; 

Et  Aigit  karreniom  Hrideuo  elapsa  safitta , 

Th*  impetaoos  arrow  whixses  on  the  winf — pops. 


and  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description 
by  Milton ; 

Open  fly 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th*  infernal  doors,  aad  uo  their  hinfes  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  mo- 
dems, and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed, 
seem  to  be  the  product  of  blind  reverence  acting 
upon  fancy.  Dionysius  himself  tells  us  that  the 
sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  discovery 
neariy  approaching  to  that  of  the  bUnd  man,  who 
after  long  inauiry  mto  the  nature  of  the  scarlet 
colour,  found  that  it  represented  nothini(  so 
much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  7  The  repre- 
sentative power  of  poetic  harmony  consists  of 
sound  and  measure;  of  the  force  of  the  syllables 
singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronoimccd.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing 
but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  si- 
militudes ;  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bers which  credulous  admiration  cannot  discover 
to  be  eminently  beautifuL'  Thus  the  propriety 
of  each  of  these  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  whoM  opinion  the  world  has  reason  to 


F'ertUmr  tuUrtm  ee&na,  et  rmit  oetamo 

Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  roll'd  down  the  light, 
Aad  oo  the  ahaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night.         orydkv. 

Stermitmr,  exomimuqut  tremen»,prociamhU  kmmi  hos, — 

Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wouad ; 
But  spraprls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns  the  ground. 

DSYOEM. 

PortmrhaU  metUM,  notdhtr  ridic^Jmo 


l<he  mountains  labour,  and  a  moose  is  bora.    aoecoMMOii. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be 
some  remarkable  conformity  between  the  sud 
den  succession  of  ni^t  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox 
under  a  blow,  and  the  birth  of  a  mouse  from  a 
mountain  ;  since  we  are  told  of  all  these  images, 
tliat  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verse. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
thusiasm, admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind 
may  be  produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  unusual 
syllable  may  image  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the 
pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  hap 
pily  imitated  the  repetitions  6(  an  echo : 

^I  fled,  and  cried  out  demtk : 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  mgh^d 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  dstk. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be 
varied  so  as  very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only 
modes  of  external  motion,  but  the  quick  or  slow 
succession  of  ideas,  and  consequently  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power 
of  the  spondaic  and  dactylic  harmony,  but  our 
language  can  reach  no  eminent  diversities  of 
sound.  We  can  indeed  sometimes,  by  encum- 
bering and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  difficulty 
of  a  progress  made  by  strong  efibrts  and  wito 
frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the 
toil  of  Satan  stru^jgiing  through  chaos ; 

f^  he  with  difllculty  and  labour  hard 
llov'd  on :  with  difllculty  aad  labour  ho— 

thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales ' 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  Ibttr  gait 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  repr»> 
sentations,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  volubility 
and  levity  of  these  hnes,  which  express  an  action 
tardy  and  reluctant. 

Descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late. 
When  the  fierce  fo9  huag  oa  our  brojinn  rf>ar 
Innulting,  and  pursued  us  throu^U  ih(>  <if  .'ii, 
\Vith  what  confusion  and  l.tlMiriouh  Hi^ht 
We  sunk  tb'u  low  J  Th'  bkceut  is  easy  then. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  ghde 
of  ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  roug^  and 
halting. 

Tripping  ebb ;  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  itopp^ 
His  sluices. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound 
should  always  assist  the  meaning,  but  it  ought 
never  to  counteract  it ;  and  therefore  Milton  has 
here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the 
pUyer,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when  bt  im* 
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ploied  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he 
addressed  the  earth. 

Those  who  are  detennined  to  find  in  Milton 
tn  assemblage  of  all  the  excellences  which  have 
ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  ofiendcd 
that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher 
twins ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in 
tfiis  passage, 

80  •tretch'd  out  hog e  in  lenfth  the  mrch  fiend  lay, 

A  kng  form  is  described  in  a  long  line ;  but  the 
troth  is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in 
a  dow  line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance 
of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform 
wonders  upon  the  description  of  the  ark : 


from  the  mountains  hewing  timber  tall. 
Began  to  build  a  reesel  of  huge  bulk ; 

'  by  eubit,  length  and  breadth,  and  height 


Ib  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  bulk  ;  but  this  is  enccted  by 
the  enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what 
analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of 
■oond,  and  corporeal  dimensions  7 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded 
tibia  species  of  embeUishment  so  far  as  not  to  re- 
ject it  when  it  came  unsought;  which  would 
«llen  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
nfim  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive.  He 
lad,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  per- 
fenn ;  a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  rebgious 
trath,  a  single  image  of  hfe  or  nature,  would 
htve  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  un- 
^Mtaken  to  vnuUcaU  the  ways  of  God  to  mmij  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had 
he  lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
ud  sounds. 


Boa. 
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PmreuM  Dtorum  cuUor,  et  infrequen$t 

lusmnientis  dmm  tapientui 
CemsnUiu  errc ;  mum;  reir»rmtm 
Vtlm  dart,  utipie  itcrart  tmr§tu 

Coger  relictos. 

A  fugitive  from  Hearen  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 

Deep  acieocM  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  voyage  plow 

To  that  bleet  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 

rSANCIf. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sn, 
Tbxre  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
fetud,  which  it  is  fiir  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
core,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
ployed in  an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning 
or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  intef 
lectnal  malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes 
only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blos- 
■omi  of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  root 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  pa- 
nnts  were  of  unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers, 
•oddifierent  rdigions,  and  therefore  employed 


the  spirit  and  acuteness  which  nature  had  very 
liberally  bestowed  upon  both  in  hourly  disputes, 
and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other 
in  the  wrong ;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of 
reason  I  was  bred  a  disputant,  trained  up  in  all 
the  arts  of  domestic  sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thou- 
sand low  stratagoms,  nimble  shifls,  and  sly  con- 
cealments ;  versed  in  all  the  terms  of  altercation, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  of /end- 
ing and  proving. 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the 
kindness  of  both  the  controvertists,  and  therefore 
I  had  very  early  forpied  the  habit  of  suspending 
my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with  indin 
ference,  inclining  as  occasion  reouircd  to  either 
side,  and  of  holding  inyself  unaetermined  be- 
tween them  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  I  might 
conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  eariy  the  skill  of  dis- 
putation ;  and  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let 
my  abihties  lie  useless,  nor  suffer  my  dexterity  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  per- 
petual wrangles  with  my  schoolfellows,  and  was 
never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other 
arguments  than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonists 
commonly  determined  the  controversy,  as  I  was, 
like  the  Roman  orator,  much  more  eminent  for 
eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am 
bition  completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic 
I  impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms, 
and  ten  thousand  distinctions,  practised  every 
form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the 
schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night  with 
Smiglecius*  on  my  pillow. 

'Vou  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
raised  to  eminence  by  such  application :  I  was 
celebrated  in  my  third  year  for  the  most  artful 
opponent  tliat  the  univcraity  could  boast,  and 
became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purdiased  but 
at  the  price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I 
never  spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but 
in  defence  of  a  position  universally  acknowledj|[ed 
to  be  false,  ana  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repre- 
sentation, and  strengthened  with  all  the  arts  of 
fallacious  subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
his  son  richer  than  himself^  easily  concluded  that 
I  should  distinguish  mvself  among  the  professors 
of  the  law  ;  and,  there/ore,  when  1  had  taken  my 
first  degree,  despatched  me  to  the  Temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  suffer 
myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty 
could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  headjr,  as  I  was,  I  had 
not  yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  there- 
fore could  not  receive  such  dictates  without  hor- 
ror ;  but  however,  was  pleased  with  his  determi- 
nation of  my  course  of  life,  because  he  placed  me 
in  the  way  that  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed 
walks  of'^  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  m  the  place  where  every  one  catch- 
es the  contagion  of^  vanity,  and  soon  began  to 


*  A  Polish  writer,  whose  **  Logte"  was  fonnerly  bald 
in  great  eatimatfen  in  this  ooontry  as  well  as  on  tbe  coa 
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distinfl^ish  myself  by  sopliisms  and  paradoxes 
1  declared  war  against  all  received  opinions  and 
established  ruleH,  and  levelled  my  batteries  par- 
ticularly against  those  universal  principles  which 
had  stood  unshaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  oflito- 
rature,  and  are  considered  as  the  inviolable  tem- 
ples of  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  could  readily  produce  all  the  ar- 
guments relating  to  matter  and  motion,  time  and 
space,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  main- 
tain the  system  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and 
favoured  occasionally  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  sometimes  exalted  ve- 
getables to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded  ani- 
mals to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  history,  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I 
was  always  ot^the  party  which  1  heard  the  com- 
pany condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue 
with  great  copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of 
absolute  monarchy,  the  secrecy  of  its  counsels, 
and  the  expedition  of  its  measures ;  and  oflen  ce- 
lebrated the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  regal  authority,  I  ne- 
ver failed  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth 
upon  the  original  charter  of  universal  liberty,  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voluntary 
subnussion  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I 
sometimes  showed  how  much  the  condition  of 
mankind  would  be  improved,  by  breaking  the 
worid  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  sometimes 
displayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  universal 
monarchy  would  diffuse  over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innume- 
rable objections ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of 
history  only  by  abstracted  probability,  and  there- 
fore I  made  no  scruple  of  bidding  denance  to  tes- 
timony. I  have  more  than  once  questioned  the 
existence  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  having 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  my 
suspicion  that  the  world  had  been  long  deceived, 
mna  that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  T  have  confined 
my  scepticism  to  historical  controversies,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions  ;  but  having  now  vio- 
lated my  reason,  and  accustomed  myself  to  in- 
quire not  afler  proofs  but  objections,  1  had  per- 
plexed truth  with  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  embarrassed,  and  my  in- 
tellects distorted.  The  habit  of  considering  eve- 
ry proposition  as  piike  uncertain,  left  me  no  test 
by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried  j  every  opinion 
presented  both  sides  with  equal  evidence,  and  my 
lallacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  own  mind  in 
more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at  last  the 
sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of 
moral  duty,  and  efface  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  the  sense  of  convic- 
tion, and  abandoned  my  heart  to  tlie  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  without  com- 
}»*8S,  without  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of 


conscience,  without  principles  of  reason,  or  mo- 
tives of  action. 

Such  is  the  hazard  of  repressing  the  first  per- 
ceptions of  tnith,  of  spreaain^  for  diversion  the 
snares  of  sophistry,  and  engaging  reason  against 
its  own  determination. 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and 
less  visible,  as  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
the  deformity  of  a  mistress ;  and  falsehood  by 
long  use  is  assimilated  to  tlic  mind,  as  poison  to 
the  body. 

I  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  con- 
versation courted  only  by  tlie  ignorant  or  wicked, 
by  either  boys  who  were  enchanted  by  novelty, 
or  wretches,  who,  having  long  disobeyed  virtue 
and  reason,  were  now  desirous  of  my  assistance 
to  dethrone  them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  corrup- 
tion, and  that  pride  by  which  I  hadbeen  seduced, 
contributed  to  reclaim  me.  I  was  weary  of  con- 
tinual irresolution,  ond  a  perpetual  equipoise  of 
the  mind ;  and  ashamed  of  being  the  favourite  of 
those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispute, 
prescribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  understanding, 
and  resolved,  instead  of  rejecting  all  estabUsh^ 
opinions  which  I  could  not  prove,  to  tolerate 
though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute. 
I  foiDore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  needless 
controversies,  to  discuss  questions  confessedly 
uncertain,  and  refrained  steadily  from  gratifying 
my  vanity  by  the  support  of  falsehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from 
my  argumcntal  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the 
state  of  one  awakened  from  the  confusion  and  tu- 
mult of  a  feverish  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new 
possession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  step  on 
from  trutli  to  truth  with  confidence  and  quiet. 

I  am,  Sir,  ^c 

Pertinax. 


No.  96.]   Saturday,  Feb.  16, 1751. 

Quod  ri  Platnnis  mvtm  per»0uat  verarai, 
Q^od  quisque  discit,  immemor  reeordmtmr, 

BOETRtOt 

Truth  in  Platonic  ornaments  bednck'd 
Inforced  we  love,  uoheedinf  recollect. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  bv  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted 
in  teaching  youth  to  ride^  to  shoot  toUh  tht  5ow, 
and  to  speak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been 
informed  by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated, 
and  by  what  preservatives  a  Persian  mind  was 
secured  against  the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth,  the 
need  of  palliatmg  our  own  faults,  and  the  con- 
venience of  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credu- 
lity of  others,  so  frequently  occur ;  so  many  im- 
mediate evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
f present  gratifications  obtained,  by  end  and  de- 
usion,  that  yery  few  of  those  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  life,  have  spirit  and  constancy  sulfi- 
sient  to  support  them  in  the  steady  practice  of 
open  veracity. 
In  order  that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak 
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truth,  it  is  neceasary  that  mil  likewise  should 
learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  cow- 
ard is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inte- 
rest, and  the  inend  by  tenderness.  Those  who 
are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous 
to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  demands 
of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  will  always 
be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis* 
pose  to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely 
charge  with  stooping  to  a  Uc,  have  vitiated  the 
morids  of  others  by  weir  vanity,  and  patronised 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  is  generally  unpleasing  because  contrary 
to  our  wishes  and  opposite  to  our  practice :  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  interests, 
we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know, 
and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to 
impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  sgainst 
truth  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  physic  is  given 
to  children  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
struction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  wisdom ;  I^'alsehood  was  the  progeny  of 
Folly  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  <K>minion  of 
the  new  creation :  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
force  were  well  known  to  the  celestials,  all  the 
eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and 
jufter  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
majestic,  unassisted  and  alone  ;  Reason  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
rather  Uian  companion.  Her  march  was  sTow 
and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro- 
gressive, and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
Toot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 


reure. 


Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the 
mien  and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts  of  mimicry.  She  was  sur- 
rounded, animated,  and  supported,  by  innume- 
rable legions  of  appetites  and  passions ;  but, 
like  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often 
to  receive  law  from  her  alli<;s.  Her  motions  were 
Rudden,  irregular,  and  violent ;  for  she  had  no 
steadiness  nor  constanc)r.  She  often  gained 
conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  never 
hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  bui  main- 
tained by  the  nelp  of  the  passions,,  whom  she  ge- 
nerally found  resolute  and  faithful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists 
met  in  full  opposition.  In  these  encounters. 
Falsehood  always  invested  her  head  with  clouds, 
and  oommandea  Fraud  to  place  ambushes  about 
her.  In  her  left  hand  she  bore  the  shield  of  Im- 
pudence, and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on 
her  shoulder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her 
call;  Vanity  clapped  her  winss  before,  and  Ob- 
itinacy  supportea  her  behind.  Thus  guarded 
and  asaistea,  she  sometimes  advanced  against 
Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack ;  but 
tlways  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance, 
^  IT 


perpetually  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  different  directions ;  for  she  certainly 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  the  eye 
of  Truth  dahed  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  the  awtul  aspect  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  contest  brouglit  them  near  to  one 
another.  Falsehood  let  the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall 
from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself 
amongst  the  passions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  short  time  j  but  it  was  common 
for  the  slightest  hurt,  received  by  Falsehood,  to 
spread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have 
been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  experi- 
ence that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the 
celerity  of  her  course,  and  the  changes  of  her 
posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspiaon  to  beat 
the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who  as  she  never 
varied  her  point,  but  moved  constantly  upon  the 
same  line,  was  easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and 
desultory  movements,  the  quick  retreats,  and  ac- 
tive doubles  which  Falsehood  always  practised, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terror  by  her  ap- 
proach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  en 
croached  upon  the  worid  and  extended  her  em- 
pire throucti  all  climes  and  regions.  « Wherever 
she  carried  her  victories  she  left  the  passions  in 
full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seize  their 
posts,  and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progress, 
though  they  could  not  always  stop  it ;  ^ey  yield- 
ed at  last  with  great  reluctance,  frequent  ralUes, 
and  sullen  submission ;  and  always  inclined  to 
revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  her 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from 
the  heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  universal  acclamation,  cherished  with 
kindness,  heard  with  obedience  and  invited  to 
spread  her  influence  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that,  wherever  she  came,  she  must 
force  her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclud- 
ed by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart  preoccupied  by 
Passion.  She  indeed  advanced,  but  she  advanced 
slowly ;  and  often  lost  the  conquests  which  she 
left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the 
appetites,  that  shook  ofi*  their  allegiance,  and 
ranged  themselves  again  under  the  banner  of 
her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable:  yet 
she  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  bafflea  and 
impeded  oy  an  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such 
as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness  and  arti- 
fice. She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappoint- 
ment, called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  restablish 
her  in  the  skjes,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  disor 
der  and  misery  which  they  deserved,  by  submit- 
ting willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  Faisehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  worid  too  much  to 
grant  her  request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her 
labours  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com- 
manded her  to  consult  the  Muses  by  what  me- 
thods she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception|  ai^ 
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reign  without  the  toil  of  fiicessant  war.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  she  obstructed  her  own  pro- 
'  press  by  the  sererity  of  her  aspect,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  her  dictates ;  and  that  men  would 
never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceased  to  fear 
her,  since,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  Falsehood, 
they  seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease  or 
pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
most  engaging,  and  always  sufiered  herself  to 
be  dressed  and  painted  by  Desire.  The  Muses 
wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and  change- 
able robe,  like  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers;  with  this  they  inverted  Truth,  and 
named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to 
conquer  with  more  success ;  for  when  we  de- 
manded entrance  of  the  Passions,  they  often  mis- 
took her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  posses- 
sion, she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason,  and 
■hone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  efful- 
gence and  resistless  dignity. 

No.  97.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  19,  1751. 

FmemmdM  emlpm  9€atla  nuptuu    , 
Primmm  im^wimmvtret  et£emm$f  et  rfiwii. 
HocfmUt  derivuta  elmdes 
Im  puirimm  ptpulmmpu  Jbait, 

Fruitful  of  crime*,  this  af  e  first  itaiii'd 
Their  hapten  oftprinf ,  and  profitned 
The  nupii«l  bed ;  from  wbeuce  the  woei^ 
Which  rarious  and  unoumber'd  roee 
From  itiii  polluted  fountain  head. 
O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nation*  ipread. 


rmAVCis. 


The  reader  b  indebted  for  this  day's  entertain- 
ment to  an  author  from  whom  the  age  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  has  emarged  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  me  pas- 
aions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Whkk  the  "  Spectator^  was  first  published  in 
single  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  {avourite  amusements  of  iny  age 
to  recollect  it ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles 
of  those  times,  as  described  in  that  useful  work, 
and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning 
among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oltener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half 
of  the  human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and 
observations  be  carried  down  to  postenty,.the 
Spectators  may  show  to  the  rising  generation 
what  were  the  fiuhionable  follies  of  their  grand- 
mothers, the  **  Rambler"  of  their  mothers,  and 
that  from  both  they  may  draw  instruction  and 
warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  whiph  took  no- 
tice of  the  misbehaviour  of  young  women  at 
church,  by  which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  ad- 
mirers, I  used  to  pronounce  such  forward  young 
women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  by 
a  marii  of  infamy  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing 
to  compound  with  them  for  that  nameu  althou^ 
I  then  thought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they 
would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  uiey  are  too 
|renerally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domestic  bu- 
siness, to  idle  amusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets, 
without  any  settled  view  at  all  but  of  squandering 


In  the  time  of  the  "Spectator,"  excepting 
sometimes  in  appearance  in  the  ring,  sometimes 
at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sometiiDes  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation,  the  young  ladies 
contented  themselves  to  be  found  employed  in 
domestic  duties ;  for  then  routs,  drama,  balls,  as- 
sembhes,  and  such-like  markets  for  women,  were 
not  known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  Uie  appropriate  virtues 
and  characteristic  graces  of  the  sex.  And  if  a 
forward  spirit  pushed  itself  into  notice,  it  was  ex- 
posed in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places 
where  single  women  were  u>  be  seen  by  stran- 
gers. Men  went  thither  expecting  to  see  them, 
and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only  parpoae. 

But  some  good  oflen  resulted,  however  impro- 
per might  be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  in 
the  way  of  their  duty.  The  man  must  be  aban- 
doned, indeed,  who  loves  not  goodness  in  ano- 
ther ;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  that  age  so 
whoUy  lost  to  a  sejise  of  right,  as  pride  and  con- 
ceit have  since  nuule  them  affect  to  be.  When 
therefore  they  saw  a  fair-one,  whose  decent  be- 
haviour and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  earnest  in 
her  first  duties,  they  nad  the  less  doubt,  jtidging 
politically  only,  that  she  would  have  a  eonsden- 
tious  regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  for,  the 
rising  of  a  kneelinj^  beauty ;  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  reoommunicat- 
ed  features ! 

The  men  were  oflen  the  better  for  what  they 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  prophesying 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy. To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  humotir  by 
a  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked  more  amia- 
ble. The  Men  Seekers  of  the  Spectator's  time 
loved  the  holy  place  for  the  obje<;t's  sake,  and 
loved  the  object  for  her  suitable  behaviour  in  it 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  they 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  such  good  princi- 
ples must  be  acKlressed  only  by  the  man  who  at 
least  made  a  show  of  gooa  principles,  wfaeiber 
his  heart  was  yet  -quite  right  or  not. 

Nor  did  the  young  lady*s  behaviour,  at  any 
time  of  the  service,  fessen  this  reverence.  Her 
eyes  were  her  own,  her  cars  the  preacb'^r's.  Wo- 
men are  always  most  observed  when  they  seem 
themselves  lea^t  to  observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  ob- 
servation. The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves 
rather  to  receive  confidence  from  the  withdrawn 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itself  obliged  to 
retreat 

When  a  young  gentleman'jS  affection  was  thus 
laudably  engageo,  he  pursued  its  natural  cBctates ; 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and 
scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  summit  of 
his  wishes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and 
pre-engagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom 
ne  loved,  be  was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired 
by  all  the  world.  His  fears,  his  uncertamties, 
iocrctLaed  his  love. 

Every  inquir}'  he  made  into  the  lady*s  domes* 
tic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  dio- 
sen,  will  surely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him 
in  lus  choice.  He  opens  nis  heart  to  a  common 
friend,  and  honestly  oiscovers  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  young 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  thoy  approve  of  his  pro- 
posals, disclose  them  to  their  oaugfater. ' 
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81m  pcfliftM  k  BoC  All  abfoblt  itnogvr  to  the 
ptHum  of  too  JovBg  fWitloBMn,  Hb  eyes,  his 
iwiduitiw,  Um  oooiIuU  Attandaaoe  at  a  church, 
whither,  till  of  late,  he  used  eeldom  to  come,  and 
1  thoiuand  little  observancea  that  he  paid  her. 
bad  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  regard,  and 
ihcn  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

Tliat  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the 
love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  a  he- 
terodoxy which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  mu«t 
not  allow.  But,  thus  applied  to,  she  is  all  resig- 
nation to  her  parents.  Charming  resignation, 
which  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  (Hends 
meet ;  points  are  adjusted ;  delightful  perturba- 
tions, and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  fears,  fill  up 
the  tedious  space  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for 
the  young  lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  pub- 
lic^acea. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  mo- 
destly ref>erved;  he  is  not  confident  He  declares 
his  passion;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth, 
and  his  application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her 
any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  herself 
obliged  to  him  for  his  ^^ood  opinion.  The  in- 
quiries of  her  friends  mto  his  character,  have 
taught  her  that  his  good  opinion  deserves  to  be 
valuccL 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  re- 
news them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is 
confirmed ;  and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour 
of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  declaration  of  an  en- 
tire acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modest  ac- 
knowledgement of  esteem  for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near 
day;  ana  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with 
which  they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 

With  this  prospect  of  future  happiness,  the 
marriage  is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in 
from  every  quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on 
both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in  the  course  of 
the  courtship,  can  rec^uve  the  happy  couple  with 
countenances  illum'uied,  and  joyfiil  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one 
family,  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends 
of  the  other.  The  two  families,  thus  made  one, 
are  the  world  to  the  young  couple. 

Th«:ir  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  de- 
light, nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but 
they  find  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  tlic  time  of  their  absence 
from  iL 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler,  forgive  the  talkativeness, 
of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  nuirried  my 
Lstitia,  then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing 
passed  just  so!  But  how  is  the  case  now?  The 
iadios,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engross- 
ed by  placea  of  open  resort  and  general  entertain- 
ment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
and  being  constantly  frequented,  make  homeirk- 
lome  Breakfasting-places,  dining-])laces,  routs, 
drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  masque- 
rade for  the  evening,  ana  even  for  all  night;  and 
lately,  public  ttalea  of  the  goods  of  broken  house- 
keepers, which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come 
in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  these  modem 
tims-killera. 

In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country- 
lown  assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Scarborough !  What  expense  of  dress  and  equi- 


page ia  raqoued  to  qualify  tba  freqnenttn  for 
Buch  emuloufl  appeuEoca. 

By  the  natural  infaetion  of  eiample,  the  lowest 
people  have  placeaipf  sixpenny  resort,  and  gan»- 
mg-tables  for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  in  • 
duced  to  fraud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extra- 
vagance, and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  firequent  those  public 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall 
stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall  laugh  loud- 
est on  the  public  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock, 
and  resolved  to  live  single,  except  they  are  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  be  spectators 
of  all  that  passes,  and  if  they  please,  more  than 
spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  com* 
panion  of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  for  life, 
require  very  different  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a 
domestic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thou* 
sand  in  this.  Yet  settlements  are  expected,  that 
often,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  for- 
tune into  uselessncss :  and  pin-money  is  stipu- 
lated for,  which  makes  a  nite  independent,  and 
destroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man^s  power 
to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that  mignt  en- 
gage gratitude,  and  kindle  affection.  When  to 
all  this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  pni  • 
dent  man  think  of  marrying  7 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to 
find  wives,  must  not  tne  sex  be  left  to  the  fop- 
lings,  the  coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  age, 
whom  they  help  to  make  such  7  And  need  even 
these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters?  As  she  is 
approachable  by  every  man  without  requiring, 
I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  com- 
mon complaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon 
the  level,  looks  u{K>n  her  lignt  airs  as  invitations, 
and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she 
has  companions,  indeed,  but  no  lovers;  for  love 
is  respectful  and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all 
her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  which  tlicy  are  exposea.  At  one  time  orother, 
women  not  utterly  thoughtless,  will  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the  charity  of 
your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reproofs 
have  no  eflect  upon  tliose  who  are  far  gone  in 
fashionable  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their 
mouths  to  their  nieces,  (marriage  will  not  oflen 
have  entitled  these  to  daughters.)  when  they, 
the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed 
off  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for 
the  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many 
TUnbridge,  many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in ; 
since  even  fine  faces,  of\en  seen,  are  less  regard- 
ed than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishment  of 
showy  girls,  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoli- 
ticly cheap.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  Ac* 


*  This  paper  wu  written  by  Richardson,  the  author  of 
*'  Clarissa,"  "  Pamela,"  6ce.  and  althouf h  mean  and  hack- 
neyed in  style  and  sentiment,  was  the  only  p«r«r  which 
had  a  great  sale  during  the  publication  of  ths  "  ;affihler,r 
in  its  orif  inal  fcrsk 
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Qjamute  Smrmmitn*  miqut 
0*9MrU  md  wunamtt  luc  vtiu  fi«2ki  tmUsBtU       Jinr> 

Which  noC  Sarmeotiu  brook'd  at  Ccmt'i  board. 
Nor  frov'Uug  Galba  from  hia  haughty  lord. 

ELFRINSTOir. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
You  have  oflen  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
your  readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  tnan 
novelty,  that  life  passes  for  the  most  part,  in 
pett;^  transactions ;  that  our  hours  glidfe  away 
m  trifling  amusements  and  slight  gratifications ; 
and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occasion 
that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation 
has  no  influence  on  conduct  Just  conclunons, 
and  coffent  arguments,  formed  by  laborious  stu- 
dy, and  diligent  inquiry,  are  oflen  reposited  in 
the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's 
chest,  useless  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As 
some  are  not  richer  for  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions, others  are  not  wiser  for  the  multitude 
of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
bemgs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have 
accommodated  your  precepts  to  your  descrip- 
tion; whether  you  have  not  generally  consi- 
dered your  readers  as  influenced  bv  the  tragic 
passions,  and  susceptible  ofj>ain  or  pleasure  only 
from  powerful  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  lor  the  improve- 
meiit  of  a  single  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
controverted  doctrine,  but  equally  intends  the 
advantage,  and  equally  courts  the  perusal  of  all 
the  classes  of  mankina,  nothing  can  justly  seem 
unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
conversation  may  be  increased,  and  the  daily 
satisfaction  of  familiar  life  secured  from  interrup- 
tion and  disgust. 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured 
your  reputation,  if  vou  had  sometimes  descended 
to  the  minuter  duties  of  social  beings,  and  en- 
forced the  observance  of  those  httle  civilities  and 
ceremonious  deUcacics,  whicli,  inconsiderable  as 
they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  science,  and  difli- 
cult  as  tney  may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  dig- 
nity, yet  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world, 
by  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  sufH- 
ciently  testified  their  esteem,  by  terming  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  them  Sgavoir  otore, 
the  art  qfUmn^. 

Politeness  :s  one  of  those  advanta^s  which 
we  never  estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconveni- 
ence of  its  loss.  Its  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that,  like  an 
equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  every  action  are  so  adjusted  to 
each  other,  that  we  do  not  see  where  any  error 
could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
esce in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a 
little  familiarity  with  those  who  were  never 
taught  to  endeavour  the  gratification  of  others, 
but  regulate  their  behaviour  merely  by  their  own 
win,  win  soon  evince  the  necessity  of  established 
modes  and  formalities  to  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  common  life.  ^ 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  sufli- 
(iMity  without  the  supplemental  laws  of  good- 


breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degenerating 
to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into 
insolence ;  a  thousand  inciviUties  may  be  com* 
mitted,  and  a  thousand  offices  neglected,  witb> 
out  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  reproach  from 
reason. 

The  true  efiect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to 
be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of 
delighting  must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  can- 
not be  delivered  by  precept,  or  obtained  by  im^ 
tation :  but  though  it  be  the  privilege  of  a  very 
small  number  to  ravage  and  to  charm,  eveiy 
man  may  hope  by  rules  and  caution  not  to  giro 

Cain,  and  may,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  gw>d* 
reeding,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  though 
he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complai- 
sance is  included,  and  from  which  flow  all  tho 
formaUties  which  custom  has  established  in  ci- 
vilized nations  is.  That  no  num  ihaU  rioe  mif  fn- 
ferenet  to  hknse^f,  A  rule  so  comprenensiYe  andl 
certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind 
to  imagine  an  incivility,  without  supposing  it  to 
be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  some  parti- 
cular modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good* 
breeding,  which  being  arbitrary  and  accidental^ 
can  be  Teamed  only  by  habitude  and  convert 
tion ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  dif^ 
ferent  gradations  of  reverence,  and  aU  the  adjoalp 
ments  of  place  and  precedence.  These,  however, 
may  be  oflen  violated  without  oflence,  if  it  bo 
sufficiently  evidont,  that  neither  malice  nor  prido 
contributed  to  the  failure;  but  will  not  atoas^ 
however  rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  in 
solence,  or  petulance  of  contempt 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  ol 
mankind,  less  real  and  rational  oompfaisanoe, 
than  among  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  publie 
entertainments,  in  studying  the  exact  measures 
of  ceremony,  and  in  watcning  aU  the  yariati<Hii 
of  fashionable  courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may 
beat  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and 
what  interval  should  pass  before  his  visit  is  re- 
turned ;  but  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  re- 
fuse their  own  vanity  any  gratification,  howew 
expensive  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

Tr3rpherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendour 
and  expense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally 
placed  by  his  fortune  and  rank  m  the  first  cla« 
of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  dig 
nity,  and  that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  com* 
pliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily 
confer. 

But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  purposes 
of  maligmty,  partly  by  his  i^orance  of  human 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplaling 
with  great  satisfaction  his  own  grandeur  and 
riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those  whom 
chance  or  expectation  subject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a 
small  house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of 
spacious  apartments,  and  the  convenience  of 
cnanging  his  lod^ng-room  in  different  parts  ol 
the  year ;  tells  him  that  he  hates  confinement ; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  he 
should  never  wake  without  thinking  of  a  prison 

To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  bizth  ooual  to  hmaolC 
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but  of  mudi  leaf  estate  be  showed  his  aervicea 
of  plate,  aod  remiuiied  that  such  thinga  were, 
indeed,  nothing  better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that 
no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  sentleman 
without  them  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  ifhia  eatate 
was  smaller,  he  should  ^ot  think  of  enjoying  but 
increasing  it,  and  Mrould  inquire  out  a  trade  for 
his  eldest  son. 

Ue  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  ob- 
server than  himself,  collected  a  great  many  shids 
and  artitices  by  which  poverty  is  concealed  ;  and 
amone  the  ladies  of  small  fortune,  never  faUs  to 
talk  of  frippery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  conve- 
oieoce  of  a  general  mourning. 

1  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictores,  his  jewels,  and  his  ra- 
rities, which,  though  he  knows  the  humble  neat- 
ness of  my  habitation,  he  seldom  fails  to  conclude 
by  a  dedarmtion,  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house 
meanly  fnmislied,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste, 
or  jMties  his  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Tryphe- 
rus,  by  which  he  has  become  the  terror  of  all  who 
are  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  has  raised  in- 
nomerable  enemies  without  rivab7,  and  without 
malevolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  with 
Tiyphenia,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man 
who  do<*ii  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his 
own  pride  by  forang  others  into  a  comparison 
with  hiniaelf  when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  widiout  considering  that  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasin^  ideas,  is  ^  species  of  op- 
presrion ;  ana  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to 
deprive  another  of  some  real  advantage,  than  to 
interrupt  that  foi^fetfulness  of  its  absence  which 
is  the  next  happiness  to  actual  possession. 

I  am,  &C.  EuTROPius. 


No.  99.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  1751. 

SeUUtt  nycntij  aliqua  ttt  eoneordiajimetiSf 

Kt  tervatatudii  fmdern  quUipit  «iu, 
R»Mtieu»  agrUolam,  miU$  /era  bella  gerenteMf 

Reetorem  dubi^  nuvita  pnppit  anuit.  uvid. 

CoofeaisI  paniooi  loiils  tof eclier  bind, 
And  every  caUing  minf  le»  with  \i*  kiiid ; 
floldier  oaHce  wicli  loldier,  swaia  with  •wain, 
TlM  fluuHber  witk  him  that  rove*  the  uaiu. 

r.  LEWIS. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  tlie 
conservation  of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of 
aature,  and  for  the  rr^ular  propagation  of  the  ac- 
vcral  classea  of  life  with  wnich  tnn  elements  are 
peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
some  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own  kind  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  gimtle  and  domestic  ani- 
mals which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
cohabit  by  pairs,  should  continue  faithful  to  their 
species  ;  but  even  tliose  ravenous  and  ferocious 
savages  which  Aristotle  observes  never  to  be 
gregarious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts 
in  search  of  one  another,  rather  tlian  pollute  the 
world  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  should  be 
determined  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  mo- 
tive of  choice,  or  some  cogenU  principle  of  in- 
stmct ;  k  is  necessary,  likewise,  triat  mam,  whose 
wider  capacity  demands  more  gratifications,  and 
who  feels  in  himself  innumemble  wants,  which  a 
life  of  solitude  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable 
powers  to  which  it  cannot  give  employment. 


should  be  led  to  suitable  companions  by  particular 
influence  ;  and,  among  many  beings  of  the  sama 
nature  with  himself,  he  may  select  some  for  inti- 
macy and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  existence,  by  superadding  friendship  to 
humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  species. 

Otner  animala  are  so  formed  that  they  seem 
to  contribute  very  Httle  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  and  know  neither  joy,  nor  griet*  nor  love, 
nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire 
immediately  subservient  either  to  the  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  their 
race ;  they  therefore  seldom  appear  to  regard 
any  of  the  minuter  discriminations  which  distin- 
guish creatures  of  the  same  kind  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kind- 
ness, more  than  hia  general  tendency  to  conge- 
nial nature,  Babylon  or  London,  witli  all  their 
multitudea,  would  have  to  him  the  desolation  of 
a  wilderness,  his  afllections,  not  compressed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  Uke  elemental 
fire  in  boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish 
in  perpetual  insensibiUty  t^  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  amuse  him- 
self with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when 
curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  tlie  fluctuations  of 
chance,  without  eipecting  help  against  any  ca^ 
lamity,  or  feeling  any  wiui  for  the  happiness  of 
others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  in 
eludes  a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness of  occasional  kindness;  but  to  love  all  equal- 
ly is  impossible ;  at  least  impossible  without  the 
extinction  of  those  passions  which  now  produce 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without  the 
disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  in  apathy  and  indifllcrence. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thou- 
sand oflices  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for 
the  species  M'ill  never  dictate.  Every  man  has 
frequent  grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of 
friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty 
heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  surveyed  by 
the  eye  of  general  benevolence,  equally  attentive 
to  every  misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  there- 
fore necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independ- 
ent societies ;  these  form  distinct  interests,  which 
are  too  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
which  they  who  have  entered  into  the  league  of 
particular  governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  however  destructive  to  the  happineai 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  worlii. 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordi- 
nate classes  and  combinations,  and  social  life  is 
perpetually  branched  out  into  minuter  subdi- 
visions, till  it  terminates  in  the  last  ramifications 
of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  last- 
ing, it  has  been  already  observed  in  these  papers, 
that  a  conformity  of  inclinationa  is  necessary.  No 
man  can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom 
he  does  not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  n<^ 
thing  BO  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  whick 
arises  from  participation  of  tiie  same  pleaamrea, 
since  we  are  naturally  moat  willing  to  retivtui- 
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our  minds  the  memory  of  personB,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  little  purpose  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  uigratiate  himself  with 
such  as  ho  cannot  acconipanv  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  diversions.  Men  have  bet-n  known 
to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
skilful  in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  hap- 
pened to  be  delighted,  by  concurring  with  his 
taste  for  some  particular  species  of  curiosities,  by 
relishing  tho  same  wine,  or  appUuding  the  same 
cookery. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have 
{)laced  above  regard  to  such  petty  recommenda- 
tions, must  nevertheless  be  gained  by  similitude 
of  manners.  The  highest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ment of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must 
aiwajTS  presuppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  in- 
quiry, and  delight  in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay 
hit  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his 
oomparison  of  different  forms  of  government,  be- 
fore the  chymist,  who  has  never  accustomed  his 
thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and  sul- 
phur ?  or  how  could  the  astronomer,  in  explain- 
ing his  calculations  and  coi\jecture8,  endure  the 
coldness  of  a  grammarian,  who,  would  lose  sight 
of  Jupiter  and  all  his  satellites,  for  a  happy  ety- 
molo|hr  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better  explica- 
tion of  a  controverted  line  7 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with 
his  own,  when  it  is  not  hkely  to  hinder  his  ad- 
vancement or  his  reputation;  for  he  not  only 
beat  understands  the  worth  of  those  qualities 
which  ne  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  art  which  he  practises  with  succeto,  but 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises 
which,  though  given  to  another,  belong  equally 
to  himselfl 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  research  and  re- 
finement to  discover  that  men  must  generally  se- 
lect their  companions  from  their  own  state  of  hfe, 
since  tliere  are  not  many  minds  furnished  for 
great  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  mul- 
tiplicity of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  or  look 
peculiar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  at- 
tention Upon  the  same  events,  have  been  engaged 
in  af&irs  of  the  same  sort,  and  make  use  ot  allu- 
sions and  illustrations  which  themselves  only  can 
understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular 
profession,  and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a 
single  rank  of  mortals,  is  indeed  sufficiently  de- 
spicable. But  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to 
the  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be 
some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously  pro- 
secutes, some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is 
principally  pleased  to  convene ;  and  he  that  can 
most  inform  or  best  underetand  him,  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor 
is  it  culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predomi- 
nate as  to  produce  aversion  from  every  other 
kind  of  exceUence,  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dis- 
similar virtues.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
of  hfe  has  conjoined,  should  endeavour  constantly 
to  approach  towards  the  inclination  of  each  other, 
invigorate  every  motion  of  concurrent  desire,  and 
fiui  eveiy  spark  of  kindred  curiosity. 


It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  discord  geno> 
rally  operates  m  httle  things  ;  it  is  inflamed  to 
its  utmost  vehemence  by  contrariety  of  taste, 
oflener  than  of  principles;  and  might  therefore 
commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  conformitTy 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  nrst  the  motive,  ought 
always  to  be  the  consequence,  of  indissoluble 
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Omme  vaferviiimm  rideuti  FUeems  atmieo  ^ 
Tangit,  et  admisnu  circumprMeardim  Imdit. 

reano* 

Horace,  with  sljr  ivinnatinir  rrace, 
Laiigh'd  at  hi«  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  th«  face  { 
■    Would  raiM  a  blush  where  »ecret  vice  ho  found, 
And  tickle  while  he  fently  probed  the  wound. 
With  Beeminf  innocence  the  crowd  beguiled. 
But  made  the  deaperate  pa«ea  when  he  amiled. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  venr  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  on 
avoidable  necessity  of  tlieir  affairs,  are  so  unfbi^ 
tunate  as  to  be  totally  buried  in  the  countiy^ 
where  they  labour  under  the  most  deplorable  i|[ 
norance  of  what  is  transacting  among  the  polite 
part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that^ 
as  a  public  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of 
these  truly  compassionable  objects  under  your. 
consideration. 

These  unhappy  languishcra  in  obscurity  shod4 
be  furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employ- 
ments of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage 
them  in  their  several  remote  corners  to  a  iauda 
ble  imitation ;  or,  at  least  so  far  inform  and  pre 
pare  them,  that  if  by  any  ioyful  change  of  situa- 
tion they  should  be  suddenly  transported  into 
the  gay  scene,  they  may  not  gape^  and  wonder, 
and  stare,  and  be  utteriy  at  a  loss  how  to  behave 
and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the  welfare  oi 
all  the  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be 
promoted,  if  you  would  use  your  charitable  en- 
deavours to  raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  liigher  life. 

For  tliia  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  cleu 
and  ample  description  of  the  whole  set  of  polite 
acquirements  ;  a  complete  history  of  forms,  fa 
shions,    frolics,    of   routs,   drums,    hurricanes^ 
balls,  assemblies,  ridottos,   masquerades,  aue 
tions,  plays,  operas,  pLppot-shows,  and  bear 
gardens ;  of  all  those  delights  which  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  the  most  sublime  cha- 
racters, and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  such 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  mystery 
of  passing  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
year  afler  year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of 
any  one  thing  Uiat  formal  creatures  are  pleased 
to  call  useful  and  necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  stepe 
to  attain  this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you 
may  add  such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  fii^ 
vour,  as  must  convince  numbers,  who  in  other 
instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural  und<« 
standing,  of  the  unaccountable  error  of  supposing 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  any  other  pur 
pose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and  shine.  For,  after 
all,  notliing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  evei^ 
lasting  round  of  diversion,  and  the  more  livdj 
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and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  moat  important 
end  of  human  life. 

It  18  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
improved,  tnat  there  should  in  these  days  be  per- 
sons so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  misspend  their  time,  and  trouble  their 
heads  about  any  thins  else  than  pursuing  the 
present  fancy ;  for  what  else  is  worth  uving 
for? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  conse- 
quences when  they  come ;  and  as  for  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  French  Novel,  or  any  book  oae  ever 
looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writings  of  authors,  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages 
tffo ;  and  who,  as  they  were  totally  without  any 
ioea  of  those  accompfishments,  which  now  cha- 
racterise people  of  distinction,  have  been  for  some 
time  sinkmg  apace  into  utter  contempt.  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  admirers, 
for  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at 
one  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  cere- 
monial of  visits,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly 
intimacies,  and  unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  ab- 
solutely silent  Blunt  truth,  and  downnght  ho- 
nesty, plain  clothes,  stajring  at  home,  hard  work, 
few  words,  and  those  unenUvened  wit)i  censure 
or  double  meaning,  are  whatthej  recommend  as 
the  OTnaments  and  pleasures  of  life.  Little  oaths, 
pdite  dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful 
indolence,  the  glitter  of  finery,  the  triumph  of 
precedence,  the  enchantments  of  flattery,  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but 
laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they 
would  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains 
■uUiority,  and  tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was 
ab8olut«y  the  aversion  of  these  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they 
pretend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ; 
acquirements  iniinitely  below  the  consideration 
of  persons  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  know  how  to 
spend  their  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

•Among  other  admirable  improvements^  P^^yi 
Mr.  Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the 
yery  extensive  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sun- 
days ;  a  practice  of  such  infinite  use,  that  we  may 
modestly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  universally  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvi- 
ous; because,  as  for  some  strsnge  reason  or 
other,  which  no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady 
has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither 
play,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
any  other  thing  worth  Uving  for,  to  be  bad  on  a 
Sunday ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  charitable  assist- 
ance of  whist  or  bra^g,  the  genteel  part  of  man- 
k'md  must,  one  day  m  seven,  necessarily  suffer  a 
total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gain- 
ers by  so  salutaiy  a  custom,  which  extends  its 
food  influence,  in  some  decree,  to  the  lower  or- 
ders c4*  people ;  but  were  it  quite  general,  how 
much  better  and  happier  would  the  world  be  than 
it  is  even  now  7 

ft  is  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
mean,  to  deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  Uber- 
tjes  which  are  equally  open  for  alL  Yet  if  serv- 
ants were  taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day. 


spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  in- 
struction in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere 
friendly  conversation,  the  poor  wretches  would 
infallibly  take  it  into  their  Leads,  that  thev  were 
obUged  to  be  sober,  modest,  diligent,  anci  faJ>Ch- 
ful  to  their  inasters  and  mistresses. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or 
humanity  would  wish  their  domestics  infected 
with  such  stiange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laid 
under  such  unmerciful  restraints:  all  which  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  good-humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  you  recommend.  For  when  the  lower  kind 
of  people  see  their  betters,  with  a  truly  laudable 
spirit,  msdltinff  and  flying  in  the  face  of  those 
rude,  ill-bred  aictators,  piety  and  the  laws,  they 
are  thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as  far  as 
actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught  that 
they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  them  at 
defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  ne- 
cessities and  inclinations  may  require ;  and  thus 
is  the  liberty  of  the  whole  human  speaes  mighti- 
ly improved  and  enlarged. 

In  short,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  represent- 
ation of  the  numberless  benefits  of  a  mooish  life, 
you  will  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what 
every  body  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of 
human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole 
attention  on  trifles,  ana  make  amusement  their 
sole  study,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
nany  very  uneasy  reflections. 

All  the  sofl  feelings  of  humanity,  the  sympa- 
thies of  friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the 
care  of  a  family,  and  solicitude  about  the  good 
or  ill  of  others,  with  the  whole  train  of  domestie 
and  social  aflbctions,  which  create  such  daily 
anjiietirs  and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily 
stiflpd  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetual 
delights  ;  and  all  serious  thoughts,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  hereqfter^  be  banished  out  of  the 
worid ;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  but 
luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so 
very  dear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 

I  am,  &c 

CUARIIBSA.* 
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M*ttuMe$  HyhUta  tiki  vtl  FyMflKs  Mssci, 
Et  tkifma  Oecroput  C9r»iem  pvm*  mpL       MAk  r. 

AIm  !  dftar  Sir,  jaa  trj  ia  raia, 

ImyoMibUitiea  to  ^•in  { 

No  bee  froni  Conica'a  rank  jniee, 

HyUsan  hooey  can  produce.  r.  LBWrs 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
Having  by  several  years  of' continual  study 
treasured  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  princi- 
ples and  ideas,  and  obtained  by  frequent  ez- 
eicise  the  power  of  applying  them  with  pro- 
priety, and  combining  tnem  with  readiness,  I 
resolved  to  quit  the  university,  where  I  consider- 
ed myself  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.  I  was  na* 
turally  attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who 


*  Written  br  M n.  Carter  of  Deal,  tks  only  rarrhrar  of 
the  writeraof  that  age.— C. 
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were  of  the  same  age  with  myself;  and,  finding 
that  my  academical  gravity  contributed  yrerj  little 
to  my  reputation,  applied  m^  faculties  to  jocula- 
rity and  burlesque.  Thus,  m  a  short  time,  I  had 
heated  my  imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity 
and  ebullition,  that  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed 
away  in  bursts  of  wit,  and  eva|>orations  of  gaie- 
ty. I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of  the  cofllee- 
house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  the 
presidentship  of  five  clubs,  was  dragged  by  vio- 
lence to  every  new  play,  and  quoted  in  every 
controversy  upon  theatrical  merit ;  wss  in  every 
public  place  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  hum- 
ble auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  r^ 
sort  my  nuudms  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  their  intimate  and  companion  by  many,  who 
had  no  other  pretensions  to  my  acquaintance, 
than  that  they  nad  drank  chocolate  in  the  same 
room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
mention  my  success  with  some  appearance  of 
triumph  and  elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  su- 
periority is  more  flattering  or  alluring  than  that 
which  IS  conferred  by  the  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
copiousness  oi  language,  and  fertility  of  senti- 
ment In  other  exertions  of  genius,  the  greater 
part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  unenjoyed ; 
the  writer,  mdeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  s 
wider  extent,  but  receives  httle  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  le- 

E'ons  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  colloquial  wit 
Ls  always  his  own  radiance  reflected  on  him- 
self, and  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  be- 
stows ;  he  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every 
one  that  approaches  him,  seen  friendship  kin- 
dling with  rapture,  and  attention  swelling  fnto 
praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  import- 
ance and  esteem,  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding 
an  assembly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with 
gladness  and  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the 
recollecti,ori  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocenl.  And 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  any 
mean  or  criminal  efifects  oi  vanity;  since  I  al- 
ways employed  my  influence  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue, and  never  sacrificed  mv  understanding  or 
my  religion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of 
enjoying  my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being 
thought  to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  com- 
pany :  but  1  was  caressed  in  a  particular  manner 
by  Democharcs,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  and 
a.  liberal  disposition.  Mv  fortune  being  by  no 
means  exuberant,  inclined  me  to  be  pleased  with 
a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his 
own  charge.  I  became  by  daily  invitations  ha- 
bituated to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  my  ac- 
quaintance necessary  to  the  chan.cter  of  ele- 
gance, which  he  was  desirous  of  establishing,  I 
uved  in  all  the  luxury  of  aflluence,  without  ex- 
pense, or  dependence,  and  passed  my  life  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men 
Drought  together  by  similitude  of  accompUsh- 
inents,  or  demre  of  improvement 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  be- 
yond whicn  it  produces  no  effect  Demochares 
being  called  by  his  affairs  into  the  country,  ima- 
gined that  he  should  increase  his  popularity  by 
roming  among  his  neighbours  accompanied  by 


a  man  whese  abilities  were  so  generally  allowed. 
The  report  presently  spread  through  half  ths 
country  that  Demochares  was  arrived,  and  had 
brought  with  him  the  celebrated  Hilarius,  by 
whom  such  merriment  would  be  excited,  as  had 
never  bees  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  1  knew, 
indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  invited, 
and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligently  out  ibr  pot* 
sibfe  niifcarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  mysell 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  consi- 
dered as  capable  ot  reconciling  factions,  com- 
posing feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  in 
sociafhappiness. 

AAer  a  iew  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domes- 
tic regulations,  Democharcs  invited  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did 
not  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  presence  was 
expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feast 
He  informed  me  what  prejudices  my  reputatioo 
had  raised  in  my  favour,  and  repreaentea  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  op 
the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  shouki  remark  the 
▼arious  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  aoch 
diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  ts 
Quicken  m3r  vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitode.  1 
lelt  an  ambition  of  shining  which  I  never  knew 
before ;  and  was  therefore  embarrassed  with  an 
unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed  the  night  in 
planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the 
coming  day ;  recollected  all  my  topics  of  raillery, 
proposed  proper  subjects  of  ndicule,  prepared 
smart  rephes  to  a  thousand  questions,  aooommo- 
dated  answers  to  imaginary  repaiteea,  and  (brm- 
ed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apophth^pna,  tales, 
and  illustrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  of 
these  busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpita- 
tions of  a  champion  on  the  day  of  combat;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  my  eflforts,  found  my  spirits 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.  The 
company  soon  after  began  to  drop  in,  and  every 
one,  at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hilarius. 
What  conception  the  inhabitants  of  this  r^ion 
had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  discover;  but 
observed  that  they  all  seemed,  ailer  the  rc^ar 
exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away  cnsap- 
pointcd ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinner, 
they  cast  tlieir  eyes  first  upon  me  and  then  npon 
each  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting  for 
a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  was 
relieved  by  the  dinner;  and  as  every  attentioD 
was  taken  up  by  the  business  of  the  hour,  I 
sunk  quietly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  com* 
pany.  But  no  sooner  were  the  dish«*s  removed, 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  familiar 
prattle,  a  universal  silence  again  showed  their 
expectation  of  some  unusual  performance.  Mv 
friend  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  by  healths  an^ 
questions,  but  they  answered  him  with  great 
brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  their  for* 
mer  taciturnity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to 
divert  them,  but  could  find  no  pass  opened  lor  a 
single  sally ;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  tn 
object  of  mirth  7  After  a  few  faint  efibrts,  which 
produced  neither  applause  nor  opposition,  I  wu 
content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  pot  roond  the 
glass  in  silence,  and  solace  myself  with  my  own 
contemplalions. 
My  Iriend  looked    round  him :    the  gott^ 
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lured  at  one  another;  and  if  now  and  then  a 
BW  syllablea  were  uttered  with  timidity  and 
itntation,  there  was  none  ready  to  make  any 
9fiy.  Ail  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every 
Mouietook  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing, 
Jid  disposition  to  be  pleased.  Thus  passed  the 
oora  to  which  so  much  happiness  was  decreed; 
bs  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of  open  procla- 
■ttion,  been'  devoted  Co  wit,  to  mirth,  and  to 
lilarius. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of 
•iting  freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each 
idler.  1  heard  them  as  they  walked  along  the 
omt,  murmuring  at  the  loiis  of  the  day,  and  in- 
mring  whether  any  man  would  pay  a  second 
wt  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit  7 

Demochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater 
hui  his  penetration,  having  Hattered  liis  hopes 
lith  the  secondary  honour  which  he  was  to  gain 
nr  my  sprighthness  and  elegance,  and  the  attcc- 
IPO  with  which  he  shoidd  be  followed  for  a  per- 
Ntnal  banquet  of  gayety,  was  not  able  to  con- 
m1  his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  ea- 
if  be  convinced,  that  1  had  not  sacrihccd  his  in- 
vmt  to  suUenness  and  caprice,  and  studiously 
•deavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppress- 
d  my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
•meditated  silence.  1  am  informed  tliat  the 
epioach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the 
IHllemen  of  the  country  between  us ;  some  be- 
lt! of  opinion  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an 
■poator,  who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of 
IMaing  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men 
f  more  penetration ;  and  others  concluding,  that 
.  thmk  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of.  my 
lUities,  and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the 
miM  of  rustics. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes 
nppened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill 
brtwie  to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under 
he  aame  censures  upon  the  like  occasions.  1 
Mipe,  therefore,  that  you  will  prevent  any  mis- 
ipRsentationjB  of  puch  failures,  by  remarking. 
^  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the  command 
if  iu  possessor;  that  the  power  of  pleasing  is 
mj  oUen  obstructed  by  tne  desire ;  that  all 
apectation  lessens  surprise,  vet  some  surprise 
i  aecessary  to  gayety ;  and  tiiat  those  who  do- 
in  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  con- 
libtfte  to  its  production,  since  the  mind  stag- 
■tas  without  external  ventilation,  and  that  efier- 
neoeuce  of  the  fancy,  which  flashes  into  tran- 
iport,  can  be  nused  only  by  the  infusion  of  dis- 
mmUt  ideas. 
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fcf■•f ■<  asndmo  labtrntmr  tempore  metu 
ttcuM  aejluwun :  luqne  enim  eunsistere  /lumen, 
Hu  Una  kora  poteM ;  »ed  ut  unda  impelUtur  undo, 
Urgttur^ue  prior  vemiente,  mrgtifue  prutrem, 
Tmpor»  ne/M^untpariter,parHerfue  teqummtvr. 

OVID. 

With  roiMUuit  DMCioa  u  the  moinentj  fUde, 

iiMd  ia  nuiniug  life  the  rolliof  tide, 

fme  Booe  ctn  stem  by  art.  or  stop  by  power, 

Thtiowiny  ocean,  or  the  fleetiug  hour ; 

Im  ware  by  wave  puran'd  arrives  oo  shore, 

Aai  sach  impeird  ouhiad  impels  before: 

Bo  tiae  on  time  revolviug  we  descry ; 

la  woutes  follow,  and  so  minnte*  fly.         ELPmitrroN. 

"LirK,"  says  Seneca,  "is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
pm  of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our 


scenes:  we  first  leave  cliildhood  behind  us,  then 
youth,  then  the  yeaiS  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age." 
I'he  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in 
me  a  train  of  retleciions  on  the  state  of  man, 
the  incessant  fluctuation  of  liis  wishes^  the  gra- 
dual change  of  Ids  disposition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  thoughiiessness  with  which  he 
floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a 
sliunber  amidst  my  iiu^itations,  and,  on  a  sud- 
den, tbund  my  ears  rilled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of 
waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  ca- 
riosity ;  but  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  whitlier  we  were  goinff,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  clamoiu*  and  confusion,  I  was 
told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  oeemn 
ofl\fe;  that  we  had  already  passed  the  streights 
of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished, 
some  by  the  weakness  arid  fragility  of  their  Yes 
sels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perversences,  or  ne- 
gligence, of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them  ; 
and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  aban- 
doned to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pi- 
lot, wliom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  chooiie 
aihong  great  numbers  that  ofiered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ; 
and  first  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a 
stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands,  which 
every  one  that  saileu  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure:  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent, 
was  ^et  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond 
these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  idiore  at  which  be 
first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse 
of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with 
so  thick  a  mist,  that  uie  most  perspicacious  ere 
could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  tone 
full  of  rocks  and  whiri  pools,  for  many  sunk  un- 
expectedly while  they  were  courting  the  sale 
with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  uey 
had  left  bebdnd.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no 
caution  coidd  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed 
those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  agamst  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  inenrmoimt* 
able ;  but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  againsit 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed^ 
yet  it  was  not  so  violerit  as  to  allow  no  oppor* 
tunilies  for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they 
might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

ft  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer 
with  much  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  uni- 
versal infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think 
liimself  safe,  though  he  saw  lus  consorts  every 
moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and 
their  misconduct  were  forgotten;  the  royage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  soond- 
ness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to 
stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  wu  awal* 
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lowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was 
dash^ ;  nor  was  it  often  obser\'ed  that  the  sight 
of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his  course ; 
if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal 
of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indif- 
ference or  from  weariness  of  their  present  con- 
dition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who  thus  rushed 
upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking, 
to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many 
spent  their  last  momenus  in  cautioning  others 
against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
confessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream  of  hfe,  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favour- 
able accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, he  must  sink  at  last 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been 
expected  to  sadden  tiie  gay,  and  mtimidate  the 
daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  ti- 
morous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
from  any  enjoyment  of  tlie  varieties  and  gratifi- 
cations which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace 
of  their  labours ;  yet  in  effect,  none  seemed  less 
to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was 
most  dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing their  dani^er  from  themselves;  and  those 
who  knew  their  inabUity  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
tenure  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amuse- 
ment  for  the  present  moment,  and  generally 
entertained  themselves  by  playing  wiUi  Hope, 
who  was  the  constant  associate  ofthe  voyage  of 
life. 

Vet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even 
to  those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that 
they  should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink 
last ;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming 
Co  believe  it  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked 
the  credulity  of  her  companions ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety  ;  and  none  were  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage, 
than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  hkely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  ofthe  current  of'^life  was  the  guif 
of  Iniemperancef  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks,  of  which  thejpointea  crags  were  con- 
cealed under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
heibage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  re- 
pose, and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled 
the  sons  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these 
rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always 
at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  nar- 
row outlet  by  which  they  might  escape;  but 
very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
strances, be  induct  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  ap- 
proach so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  that  delicious  region,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  witb- 
sQi  %ny  other  deviation. 


Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far 
by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  with- 
in the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance,  where 
indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it, 
by  insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the 
gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ; 
and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with 
a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
whelmed and  lost  Those  few  whom  Rc«son 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  sufiered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  out 
from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  continue  their  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  wa- 
ter, till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees,  afler  long 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always 
repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
ligainst  the  first  approach  of  the  gulf  of  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  (be 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  ofthe  vessels  which 
had  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure. 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  sknl,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  received  only  a 
smgle  blow ;  but  f  remarked  that  few  vessels 
lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  their 
assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  sadaeaiyl  for 
they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  they  had  is* 
sued  from  the  streights  of  infancy,  pensh  in  the 
way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross  breeze, 
without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  angaisb  of 
expectation.  But  such  as  had  ofien  &lleo 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  tub- 
sided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  theoMdvffl 
by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter 
with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  varioos  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  sndderdy  alarmed 
with  an  admonition  from  some  unknown 
Power :  ^  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others,  when 
thou  thyself  art  sinkbg.  Whence  is  this 
thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  tfaer 
are  equally  endangered  7**  I  looked,  and  seeinj; 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started  ao^ 
awaked. 


No.  103.]     TuBSDAT,  Masch  18,  1751. 
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Are  worshipped  there,  and  fear'd  for  wkst  tfaeyknov. 

DKTWV- 

CnaiosiTT  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Evay  ad- 
vance into  knowledge  opens  new  prospect^  tod 
produces  new  incitements  to  further  pi  open. 
All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  pfesent  itit* 
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m  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of  en- 
iojment ;  conciuen  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of 
kindling  ambition,  discovery  has  no  effect  but  of 
rnising  expectation ;  the  gratification  of  one  de- 
are  encourages  another;  and,  afler  ail  our  la^ 
boars,  studies^,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continually 
tC  the  same  distance  from  the  completion  of  our 
Khemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
$or  want  of  its  enjoyment 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  ani- 
Bated  by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
mbordination  to  any  other  principle;  we  are 
it  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 


ferring our  observation^  to  a  further  end:  we 
dimb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain ; 
wm  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  a^tation  of  the  water;  we 
aage  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  nei- 
ther architecture  nor  fortification ;  we  cross  seas 
Miy  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
csDce  in  ruins ;  we  are  eoually  allured  by  no- 
velty of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a 
cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  and 
ffiary  thing  polished,  every  thing  great  and 
svery  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  see  a  Uiicket  but 
with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
inaect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pusue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
■  proportion  as  the  powers  otthe  mind  are  ele- 
ntisd  and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces 
Cssar  speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of  his 
fltpacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  hieh- priest  of 
Bm>t,  that  he  has  no  desire  equally  powerful 
wSti  that  of  finding  the  origin  ot  the  Nile,  and 
that  he  would  quit  all  the  projects  of  the  civil 
war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  ffhkh  had 
beeo  so  lon^  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he 
wouU  furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to 
which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might 
fM  without  disgrace,  makes  them  declare, 
rint  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  in- 
citase  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  ao- 
^oirement  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use, 
•r  which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oc- 
CMMNial  superiority;  but  whoever  attends  the 
notions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
fell  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
t  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or 
■ore  accurate  discussion,  precedes  all  thoughts 
tf  profit,  or  of  competition ,  and  that  his  desires 
Mkewingby  histantaneoos  impulse,  though  their 
fifht  may  be  invigorated,  or  ttieir  efforts  renew- 
ed by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gratifi- 
Gttion  of  cunosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
ness than  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  mora  pained 
hj  ^norance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Cu- 
nosity is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and 
tonnentsus,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with 
iiy,  however,  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  afler 
laowledge  must  have  proposed  knowledge  only 
M  their  reward  ;  and  that  science,  though  per- 
Wpfl  the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the  dau^ter 
if  cariosity:  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
fen  watched  the  course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the 

IK  of  tfa«ir  disooveries  to  the  facilitation  of  com- 


f  merce,  or  the  mensurafion  of  time  7  They  wera 
delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 
skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places  ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious  to 
understand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men, 
who  appear  satisfied  with  their  intellectual  pos- 
sessions, and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of  en- 
larging their  conceptions ;  before  whom  the 
world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally 
unmoved  by  nature  or  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  tempo- 
rary effect  of  a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover 
finds  no  inclination  to  travel  any  path,  but  that 
which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  his  mistress ;  a 
trader  can  pay  little  attention  to  common  occur- 
rences, when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a 
storm.    It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a 
total  immersion  in  sensuaUty;  corporeal  plea- 
sures may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of  every 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated ;  theminct, 
long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state, 
is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  again  to 
ignorance  and  rest. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the 
continual  task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life 
denies  all  opportunities  oi^deviation  from  their 
own  narrow  track,  tlie  number  of  such  as  live 
without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  with  chtrap 
amusements,  and  waste  their  lives  in  researches 
of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  in- 
quisitivencss,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial 
employments  and  minute  studies,  and  detain 
them  in  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousness 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fati^e  of  laborious 
efforts,  enchant  tncm  at  once  Mith  ease  and  no- 
velty, and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury  of  learn- 
ing The  necessity  of  doin^  something,  and  tho 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  of 
the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  con- 
structor of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content 
themselves  to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industri- 
ous, are  at  least  employed  without  injury  to 
others ;  but  it  seldom  nappens  that  we  can  con- 
tain ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear 
to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earlier 
years  by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination^ 
quickness  of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
When  he  entered  into  life,  he  applied  himseL 
with  particular  inquisitiveness  to  examine  tho 
various  motives  of^  human  actions,  the  eompli-^ 
cated  influence  of  mingled  affections,  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  interest  and  ambition,  and' 
the  various  causes  of  miscarriage  and  success 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what 
purpose  all  these  observations  were  collected,  or 
how  Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue 
or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  attention  tochanges 
of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsideration,  sallies 
of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualities  by  which 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not 
deny  the  study  of  human  naturo  to  be  worthy  oC 
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a  wise  man ;  they  therefore  flattered  his  vanity, 
applauded  his  discoveries,  and  listened  withsub- 
missiTe  modesty  to  his  lectures  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and  the 
instability  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various 
motives  which  agitate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule 
of  the  modern  dream  of  a  rtiling  passion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculiis  to 
a  close  inspection  into  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
He  had  no  interest  in  view,  and  therefore  no  de- 
ngn  of  supplantation ;  he  had  no  malevolence, 
and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any  inten- 
tion to  expose  them ;  but  having  once  found  the 
art  ofenga^nghis  attention  upon  others,  he  had 
no  inclmation  to  call  it  back  to  himself,  but  has 
passed  his  time  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  rising  character,  and  lived  upon  a  small 
estate  witlK»ut  any  thought  of  increasing  it 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  ge- 
neral master  of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an 
aecount  of  the  intrigues,  private  marriages,  com- 
petitions, ana  stratagems  of  half  a  century.  He 
knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man^s  estate, 
the  terms  upon  which  every  spendthrid  raises 
his  money,  the  real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every 
lady,  the  jointure  stipulated  by  every  contract, 
and  the  expectations  of  every  family  from  maid- 
en aunts  and  childless  acquaintances.  He  can 
relate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knows  how 
much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  bv  his  butler, 
and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  his  steward; 
he  can  tell  where  the  manor-house  is  falling, 
though  large  sums  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs; 
and  where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence,  he  is  inadvert- 
ently guilty  of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He 
sees  no  man*s  servant  without  draining  him  of  his 
trust;  he  enters  no  family  without  flattering  the 
children  into  discoveries ;  he  is  a  perpetuu  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours;  andluiows,  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks 
of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his 
industry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous 
to  others,  or  dangerous  to  himseK:  but  since  he 
cannot  enioy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering 
it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is 
obliged  to  traflic  like  the  chymists,  and  purchase 
one  secret  with  another ;  he  is  every  day  more 
hated  as  he  is  more  known  ;  for  he  is  considered 
by  great  numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and 
their  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can 
much  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not 
laudable,  the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  be- 
haviour by  the  experience  of  others,  by  an  acci- 
dental declension  to  minuteness,  betrayed  Nuga- 
culus, not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste  of  a 
hfe  which  might  have  been  honourably  passed  in 

Enblic  services,  or  domestic  virtues.    He  has  lost 
is  original  intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to 
«mp!oymentB  that  engross,  but  do  not  improve  it 
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Thk  apparent  insiifiicieacy  of  every  individual  to 
^  own  happineM  or  tafety,  compels  us  to  seek 


from  one  another  assistance  and  support, 
necessity  of  joint  eflbrts  for  the  execution  of  anj 
great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety  of  powen 
disseminated  in  the  spmes,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  defects  and  excellences  of  diflereol 
persons,  demand  an  interchange  of  help,  and 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  by  frequent 
reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  inankind  ia 
society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were 
in  a  state  of  equality,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
or  peculiarity  of  possessions,  it  is  reasonable  te 
believe  that  every  man  was  then  loved  in  pnv 
portion  as  he  could  contribute  by  his  strength 
or  his  skill  lo  the  supply  of  natural  wants  ;  then 
was  then  little  room  for  peevish  dislike,  or  ca« 

Ericious  fkvour ;  the  alfection  admitted  into  tht 
eart  was  rather  esteem  than  tenderness ;  and 
kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefits.  Bol 
when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom  or  by  ibi^ 
tune,  property  and  superionty  were  introduoBd 
and  established,  so  that  manv  were  condemned 
to  labour  for  the  support  of  a  few,  then  they 
whose  passions  swelled  above  their  wants,  nn> 
turallv  (aid  out  their  superfluities  upon  pleasure, 
and  those  who  could  not  gain  friendship  by  ne- 
cessary offices,  endeavoured  to  promote  theii 
interest  by  luxurious  gratifications,  and  to  crenia 
needs,  which  they  might  be  courted  to  supply 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  nume 
rous  than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  el 
imagination  much  larger  than  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment Multitudes  are  therefore  unsatisfied  with 
their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to  improve 
his  condition  by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either 
finds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  great  quaiitiei^ 
or  perceives  himself  excelled  by  his  rivals,  wfll, 
by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become  agre»> 
able  where  he  cannot  be  important,  and  learn,  by 
degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing  among 
the  most  useful  studies,  and  most  valuable  no- 
quisitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  pfopoi^ 
tion  to  its  usefulness,  and  yrA\  always  flouriili 
most  where  it  is  most  rewarded ;  for  this  reason 
we  find  it  practised  M'ith  great  assiduity  under 
absolute  governments,  where  honoure  and  ridbsi 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  all  ende^ 
vour  to  propitiate,  and  who  soon  becomes  ■» 
much  accustomed  to  compliance  and  offidon^ 
ness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most  delicali 
address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessary  to  pro* 
cure  attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experimeoti^ 
that  no  man  is  much  pleased  with  a  companioo, 
who  does  not  increase,  in  some  respect,  his  fond- 
ness of  himself;  and  therefore,  he  that  wishM 
rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  the  gee- 
tie  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  hy  la- 
bour and  merit,  must  consider  with  more  caie 
how  to  display  his  patron's  excellences  than  bif 
own ;  that  whenever  he  approaches,  he  may  fill 
the  imagination  with  pleasing  dreams,  and  chaie 
away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  so^ 
cession  of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  efiected  bf 
turning  the  attention  upon  advantages  which  aft 
really  possessed,  or  upon  prospects  which  reaioo 
spreads  before  hope;  for  whoever  can  deserve 
or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  eilliir 
(torn  nature  or  irom  fortune,  gifts,  which  he  bmj 
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review  with  satis&ctiofli,  and  of  which,  when  he 
ii  artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
•eldoai  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  un- 
derstanding to  to  application  only  U>  the  pas- 
sions, and  who  have  teamed  to  derive  hope  from 
any  other  sources  than  industry  and  virtue,  sel- 
dom retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of 
temptation  to  falsehood.  He  that  is  too  desirous 
to  bo  loved,  will  soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when 
he  haa  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
pimise,  and  can  deliffht  no  longer  with  the  civi- 
lity of  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topics  of  pane- 
syric,  and  breakout  into  raptures  at  virtues  and 
beauties  conferred  by  himself 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed, 
be  aggravate  by  hopelessness  of  fiuccess,  if  no 
induJgence  was'allowed  to  adulation.  He  that 
will  obstinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only 
the  commendations  which  he  deserves,  will  soon 
be  forc€»d  to  give  way  to  otliers,  that  regale  him 
with  more  compass  of  music  The  greatest 
human  virtue  bears  no  proportion  to  human 
vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others 
should  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions 
which  deserve  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit, 
but  to  pay  a  trioute.  We  have  always  preten- 
sions to  fame,  which,  in  our  own  nearts,  we 
know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we  are  desii^ 
oos  to  strengthen  by  a  new  sufTrage ;  we  have 
always  hopes  which  wn  suspect  to  be  fallacious, 
and  of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every  con- 
firmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  ap- 
pfoacbet  under  the  conJuct  of  truth,  and  to  se- 
cure credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  such  praise 
as  may  be  ratified  by  the  conscience ;  but  the 
mind  once  habituate<)  to  the  lusciousness  of  eu- 
logy, becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidi- 
ous, and  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  call- 
bg  for  higher  gratifications. 

it  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discern- 
ment may  be  danled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and 
wisdom  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery; 
.  or  bow  low  the  genius  may  descend  by  succes- 
mve  gradations  of  servility,  and  how  swifUy  ii 
may  fall  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood,  rio 
■an  can,  indeed,  observe,  without  indignation, 
on  what  names,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
livished,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed. 
It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the 
planderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
hateful,  the  moat  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
been  denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were 
a^ling-to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
have  not  found  correspondent  flatterers  througn 
all  their  subordinations,  except  when  they  have 
been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and 
have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to 
fright  away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise, 
there  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic  veneration 
which  pride  has  fefu9ed.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
soffered  themselves  to  be  worshipped  in  their 
lives  with  altars  and  sacrifices ;  and  in  an  age 
more  enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
ffiite  and  wors^iip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  have 


been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  was  the  re- 
proach of  humanity  to  number  among  men;  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  reM  or  wrote  their  aeiflcation,  from 
hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of 
thepeace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  with- 
out vindications,  and  whom  we  must  confess  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue-  for  pay :  the} 
have  committed,  against  full  conviction,  the 
crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  en- 
croachments of  vice,  have  incitea  her  progress, 
and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But  tnere  is  a 
lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  understanding 
has  not  made  them  capable  of  eoual  guilt  Every 
man  of  high  rank  is  surroundea  with  numbers, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct^  whom  the  honour 
of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance  Re- 
conciles to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ; 
and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to  esteem 
him,  by  whose  regard  they  consider  themselves 
as  distinguished  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stu- 
pidity is  soon  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles 
of  dependance.  To  solicit  patronage,  is,  at  least, 
in  the  event,  to.  set  virtue  to  sale.  None  can  be 
pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised 
without  falsehooa ;.  few  can  be  assiduous  with- 
out servility,  and  none  can  be  servile  without 
corruption. 
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Vain  nan  mna  h«Mllonf ,  to  eapries 
Inpall'd  by  paMton,  uid  wiih  foUy  blind. 


I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  objects  of 
speculation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  jmivertal  rs- 
gister,  an  office  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
account  of  his  superfluities  and  wants,  of  what- 
ever he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  selL  My  ima- 
gination soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to 
which  this  design  may  be  extended  by  integrity 
and  industry,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be 
justly  hoped  from  a  general  mart  of  intelligence, 
when  once  its  reputation  shall  be  so  established, 
that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be  fearea 
from  it;  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  be 
censured  as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor 
its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortuitous  sug- 
gestions of  men  obhged  not  to  appear  ignorant 
A  plac<!^where  every  exuberance' may  be  dis- 
charged, and  every  deflciency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratifications, 
and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ; 
where  the  stock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  in- 
tellectual may  be  brought  together,  and  where 
all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  re- 
lief, pleasure,  and  accommodation ;  must  equally 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philo- 
sopher, of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumult  of  bu- 
siness,  and  him  who  only  lives  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  Various  employments  and  pursuits  of 
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others.  Nor  will  it  be  an  uninstructing  school  to 
the  greatest  masters  of  method  and  despatch,  if 
such  multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  embar- 
rassment, and  such  tumult  from  inaccuracy. 

While  1  was  concerting  this  splendid  project, 
and  filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulations,  its 
conveniences,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences, 
I  sunk  gradually  into  slumber:  but  the  same 
images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued  to 
tloat  upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myself  at  the 
gate  ot  an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable 
multitudes  were  passing  without  confusion : 
every  face  on  which  I  fiied  my  eyes,  seemed 
settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  important 
purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eager- 
ness and  expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn, 
and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing  state  of 
an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busy,  giv- 
ing place  every  moment  to  those  who  had  more 
importance  in  their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  at  last  I 
saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quick- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be 
my  long-loved  protectress.  Curiosity.  "  Great 
goddess,"  said  I,  **may  thv  votary  be  permitted 
to  implore  thy  favour;  if  thou  hast  been  mv  di- 
rectress from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  if  I  have 
followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva- 
riable fidelity;  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call, 
and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another ; 
if  I  have  never  stopped  at  the  invitations  of  for- 
tune, nor  forgotten  tliy  authority  in  the  bowers 
of  pleasure ;  inform  me  now  whither  Chance  has 
conducted  me.*' 

**  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power, 
"  in  tlie  presence  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  whom 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  has  sent  down  to 
register  the  demands  and  pretensions  of  man- 
kind, that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced  to 
order,  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of 
bein^  doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  un- 
qualified, of  possessing  faculties  for  which  they 
cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that  languish 
unobserved  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exert 
them,  of  being  encumbered  with  superfluities 
which  the^  would  willingly  resign,  or  of  wast- 
ing away  m  desires  which  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's  wishes, 
and  Truth  is  to  record  them ;  let  us  approach, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great  trans- 
action." 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who 
knew  her  amonff  the  most  faithful  of  her  fol- 
lowers, beckoned  her  to  advance,  till  we  were 
placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice.  The  first  who 
required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came  for- 
ward with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity, 
and  shaking  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand,  de- 
manded to  be  registered  by  Truth,  as  the  Mae- 
cenas of  the  present  age,  the  chief  cncourager  of 
literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with 
certainty  of  succour.  Justice  veiy  mildly  in- 
quired, whether  he  had  calculated  the  expense 
of  such  a  declaration  7  Whether  he  had  bei*n 
informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would 
swarm  about  him?  Whether  he  could  distin- 
guish idleness  and  negligence  from  calamity,  os- 
tentation from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit  7 
To  these  questipns  he  seemed  not  well  provided 


with  a  reply,  but  repeated  his  desire  to  be  record- 
ed a  patron.  Justice  tlien  offered  to  register  his 
proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he  should 
never  sufier  himself  to  be  flattered ;  that  be 
should  never  delay  an  audience  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  he  should  never  en- 
courage followers  witliout  intending  to  reward 
ihem.  These  terras  were  too  hard  to  be  accept- 
ed ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the  end  of  patronage, 
but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedications,  holding 
multitudes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  dismissing  them 
for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his  confession, 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  public 
nuisances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned 
to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which 
languages  and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  all 
capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  part 
of  the  gay  mein  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction 
of  the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or 
cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great 
adept  with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  ad- 
dress awkward  and  his  speech  barbarous,  or 
dered  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tall  fellow  who 
wanted  employment,  and  might  serve  in  any 
post  where  tne  knowledge  of  r^uiingand  writing 
was  not  required. 

A  man  of  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect, 
required  notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set 
out,  a  certain  day,  on  a  submarine  voyage,  and 
of  his  willingness  to  take  in  passengers  for  no 
more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  might 
sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  and 
he  retired  to  a  convenient  stand,  in  expectation 
of  filling  his  ship,  and  growing  rich  in  a  short 
time  by  the  secrecy,  suety,  and  expedition  of 
the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curious,  that 
he  had,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowledge, 
contrived  an  optical  instrument,  by  which  those 
who  laid  out  tneir  industry  on  memorials  of  the 
changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  direction 
of  the  weathercocks  on  the  hitherside  of  the 
lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  author  of 
an  invention,  by  which  cities  or  kincdoros  might 
be  made  warm  in  winter  by  a  single  fire,  a  ket- 
tle, and  pipe.  Another  haa  a  vehicle  by  whidi  a 
man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue 
floating  in  an  inundation,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, till  the  water  should  subside.  Justice 
considered  these  projects  as  of  no  importance 
but  to  their  authors,  and  therefore  scarcely  con- 
descended  to  examine  them  ;  but  Truth  refused 
to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour 
to  give  notice  of  a  universal  medicine,  by  which 
all  diseases  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life 
protracted  beyond  the  age  of  Nestor.  But  Jus- 
tice informed  them,  that  one  universal  medicine 
was  snflicient,  and  she  should  delay  the  notifies* 
tion  till  she  saw  who  could  longest  preserve  his 
own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhi 
bited  and  examined.  I  remarked,  among  thif 
mighty  multitude,  that,  of  intellectual  amD* 
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tages,  mmny  had  great  exuberance,  and  few  con- 
fcMed  any  want ;  of  every  art  there  were  a  hun- 
dred professors  for  a  single  pupil  ,•  but  of  other 
attainments,  such  as  riches,  honours,  and  prefer- 
ments, I  found  none  that  had  too  much,  but 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  them- 
felves  erftJtlcd  to  a  larger  dividend. 

It  often  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women 
married  at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want 
of  children ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who 
had  a  numerous  offspring,  to  give  notice  of  a  son 
or  daughter  to  be  spar^ ;  but,  thouffh  appear- 
ances promised  well  on  both  aides,  the  bargain 
•ddom  succeeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  incli- 
nation to  adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their 
intentions  to  promote  some  scheme  of  public 
dbarity ;  a  thousand  proposals  were  immeaiatcly 
made,  among  which  tney  hesitated  till  death 
precluded  the  decision. 

As  I  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 
Truth  condescended  to  ask  me,  what  was  my 
business  at  her  office  7  I  was  struck  ^ath  the 
unexpected  question,  and  awaked  "by  my  effi>n8 
to  answer  it 
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obliterates  th«  fictions  of  opbioa,  sad  coofimu  the 
decuMNM  of  nature. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  flattery,  that  it 
be  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  or 
characters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  side  where 
the  paasions  stand  ready  to  receive  it  A  lady 
•eldom  listens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but 
that  of  her  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expects 
lo  hear  of  his  influence  at  the  bank,  lus  import- 
ance on  the  exchange,  the  height  of  his  credit, 
■ad  the  extent  of  his  traffic :  and  the  author  will 
ttarcely  be  pleased  without  lamentations  of  the 
neglect  of  learning,  the  conspiracies  against  ge- 
miis,  and  the  slow  prop'css  of  merit,  or  some 
piaises  of  the  magnanimity  of  those  who  encoun- 
ter poverty  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge, ana  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  labours  to 
the  judgment  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  assurance  otunfading laurels,  and  immor- 
tal reputation  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of 
dvility  between  amicable  writers.  To  raise 
mmwnentt  mere  durable  than  brasSy  and  more  con- 
ifkucuM  than  pyramids^  has  been  long  the  com- 
mon boast  of  literature  ;  but  among  the  innume- 
raUe  architects  that  erect  columns  to  themselves, 
for  tlio  greater  part,  either  for  want  of  durable 
mitcrials,  or  of  art  to  dispose  them,  see  their 
edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
tiim,  and  those  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the 
m  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  foun- 
wtion,  and  aoon  sink  by  the  saps  of  time. 

No  place  afK>rd8  a  more  striking  conviction  of 
the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  than  a  public  library ; 
Ibr  who  can  see  the  wall  crowded  on  every  side 
W  mighty  volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  me- 
ntation and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
known  but  by  the  catalogue,  and  preserved  only 
to  increase  the  pomp  of  Iraming,  without  con- 
aieiinff  bow  many  hours  have  been  wasted  in 
inm  emleaToani,  how  often  imagination  has  an- 
lidpated  the  praises  of  futurity,  how  many  statues 


have  risen  to  the  eye  of  vanity,  how  many  ideal 
converts  have  elevated  zeal,  how  often  wit  haa 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagonists, 
and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vances of  his  authority,  the  immutabilitv  of  his 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 


>  If  on  umgnam  dedit 


Doatmenffort  m^jora^  qummJragiU  Iceo 
SUirtmt  superki. 

Inmiliinf  chance  ne'er  caU'd  with  loader  voico 
On  iweUinf  mortal*  to  be  proud  no  nwre. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  Deifonn* 
ances  are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnincent  ob- 
scurity, most  are  forgotten,  because  they  never 
deserved  to  be  rememDered,and  owed  the  honours 
which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  iudgment  or  to 
ffenius,  to  labour  or  to  srt,  but  to  tne  prejudice  of 
taction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  servility 
of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men 
whose  works  are  now  totally  neglected,  men- 
tioned with  praises  by  their  contemporaries,  as 
the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legislators  of 
science.  Curiosity  is  naturally  excited,  Uieir 
volumes  after  long  inquiry  are  found,  but  seldom 
reward  the  labour  of  the  search.  Every  period 
of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  of  artificial 
fame,  which  are  kept  up  awhile  by  the  breath  of 
fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are  annihi- 
lated. The  learned  often  bewail  tlie  loss  of  an- 
cient writers  whose  characters  have  survived 
their  works ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  re- 
trieve them,  we  should  find  them  only  the 
Granvilles,  Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Shemelds 
of  their  time,  and  wonder  by  what  inj&tuation 
or  caprice  they  could  be  raised  to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have 
simk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  num- 
ber with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of 
literary  fame  seem  destined  to  various  measures 
of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay; some  rise  more  slowly,  but  last  long. 
Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of  transient  fragrance, 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  its 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted 
in  a  short  time  by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the 
writers  who  take  advantage  of  present  incidents 
or  characters  which  strongly  interest  the  pas- 
sions, and  engage  universal  attention.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  readers,  when  we  discuss  a 
question  which  every  one  is  desirous  to  under 
stand,  which  is  debated  in  every  assembly,  and 
has  di\idcd  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  when  we 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public 
conduct  has  made  almost  every  man  his  enemy 
or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of  sucn 
productions  all  the  motives  of  interest  and  vanity 
concur;  the  disputant  enlarj^es  his  knowledge, 
the  zealot  animates  his  passion,  and  every  man 
is  desirous  to  inform  himself  concerning  affTairs 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  variously  repr»> 
sented. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  throufffa  how 
many  subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of 
party  is  diffused ;  and  what  multitudes  fancy 
themselves  affected  by  every  satire  or  panegyric 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  any 
time,  taken  occasion  to  mention  him  with  praise 
or  blame,  whoever  happens  to  love  or  hate  any 
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ot  hit  tdlierGnta,  as  he  wishes  to  confirm  his' 
optiiion,  and  to  strengthen  his  part^,  will  dili- 
gently peruse  erery  paper  from  which  he  can 
nope  for  sentiments  like  his  own.  An  object, 
however  small  in  itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, 
will  engross  all  the  rays  of  lisht  j  and  a  transac- 
tion, however  trivial,  swells  into  importance 
when  it  presses  immediately  on  our  attention. 
He  that  shall  peruse  the  political  pamphlets  of 
any  past  reign,  will  wonder  why  tney  were  so 
®*geny  r^l,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many  of 
the  performances  which  hao  power  to  inflame 
factions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  witn  confusion,  have 
now  very  little  efiect  upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compositions  of 
later  hirelings  shall  lie  equally  despised.  In 
proportion  as  those  who  write  on  temporary  sub- 
jects are  exalted  above  their  merit  at  first,  they 
are  afterwards  depressed  below  it;  nor  can  .the 
brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most  artful  sub- 
tility  of  reasoning,  hope  for  much  esteem  from 
those  whose  regud  is  no  longer  quickened  by 
coiioeity  or  prioe. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  contrpvertists,  even 
when  they  contend  for  philosophical  or  theologi- 
cal truth,  to  be  soon  laid  aside  and  slight^. 
Either  the  question  is  decided,  and  there  is  no 
more  place  for  doubt  and  opposition :  or  man- 
kind despair  of  understanding  it,  and  grow  weary 
of  disturbance,  content  themselves  with  quiet 
ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  harassed  with  labours 
which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompensing  with 
knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely 
ozpect  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  writp 
logs  are  secure  of  veneration:  yet  it  often  happens 
that  the  general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obscures 
the  books  in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any 
tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  we  seldom  look  back  to 
the  ai^fuments  upon  which  it  was  first  esta- 
Uishedor  can  bear  that  tediousness  of  deduction, 
and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  which  its  author 
was  forced  to  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify 
it  in  the  weakness  of  novelty  against  obstinacy 
and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy 
is  derived  from  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  qualities 
of  the  air ;  yet  of  those  who  now  adopt  or  en- 
large his  theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of 
his  experiments.  His  name  is,  indeed,  reve- 
renced; but  his  works  are  neglected:  we  are 
eontented  to  know,  that  he  conquered  his  oppo- 
nents, without  inquiring  what  cavils  were  pro- 
duced affainst  him,  or  by  what  proofi^  they  were 
eonfute£ 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  to  studies 
boundless  and  inexhaustible,  as  experiments  and 
natural  philosophy.  These  are  always  lost  in 
successive  compilations,  as  new  advances  are 
made,  and  former  observations  become  more 
fiimiliar.  Others  spend  their  lives  in  remarks 
on  language,  or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and 
only  afford  materials  for  lexicographers  and 
commentators,  who  are  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy 
the  memory  of  their  predecessors  by  amplifica- 
tion, transposition,  or  contraction.  Evenr  new 
•jrstem  of  nature  ^ves  birth  to  a  swarm  of  expo-> 
■tors,  whose  business  is  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate it,  and  who  can  hope  to  eodst  no  longer 


than  the  foinder  of  their  sect  preserves  his  repu- 
tation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  composition 
from  which  an  author,  however  leamea  or  in- 

S^nious,  can  hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame, 
e  who  has  carefully  studied  human  nature, 
and  can  well  describe  it,  may  with  most  reason 
flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon,  among  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  regard  of  posterity,  seems  to  Ittve 
pleased  himself  chiefly  with  his  Essays,  wUek 
come  home  to  maCi  btuhuMt  ond  bofoms,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectation, 
that  they  witf  Uve  aa  long  at  book$  UuL  It  may, 
however,  satisfy  an  honest  and  benevolent  mind 
to  have  been  useful,  though  less  conspicuous; 
nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher 
rewards  be  so  much  anxious  to  obtain  praiss^ 
as  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Providence  as 
signs  him. 
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Among  the  various  censures,  which  the  una- 
voidable comparison  of  my  performances  with 
those  of  my  predecessors  has  produced,  there  is 
none  more  general  than  that  of  uiuf<Minity. 
Many  of  my  readers  remark  the  want  of  those 
changes  of  colours,  which  formerly  fed  the  at 
tention  with  unexhausted  novelty,  and  of  that  in 
termixture  of  subjects,  or  alternation  of  manner, 
by  which  other  writers  relieved  weariness  and 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  die  practice 
of  uniting  gay  and  solemn  subiects  in  the  same 
paper,  because  it  seems  abeura  for  an  author  to 
counteract  himself,  to  press  at  once  with  equa* 
force  upon  both  parts  of  the  intellectual  balauce, 
or  give  medicines,  which,  like  the  double  poison 
of  Dryden,  destroy  the  force  of  one  another.  I 
have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  divert,  and  some- 
times to  elevate  ;  but  have  imagined  it  a  useless 
attempt  to  disturb  merriment  by  solemnity,  or 
interrupt  seriousness  by  droilf^ry.  Yet  I. shall 
this  day  publish  two  letters  of  very  different  ten- 
dency, which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy,  may 
chance  to  please  even  when  they  are  not  criu 
cally  approved. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
^oung  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  pleasure 
m  Ustening  to  the  conversation  of  l£amed  men, 
especially  when  they  discourse  of  things  which  I 
do  not  understand ;  and  have,  therefore,  been  of 
late  particulariy  delighted  with  many  disputes 
about  the  aiUration  <^Uu  tt^fU,  which,  they  say,  is 
to  be  made  by  act  of  pariiamenL 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  ont  of 
the  room,  I  asked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the 
style  was?  He  told  me,  he  was  afiraid  I  ahoold 
hardly  understand  him  when  he  infbnned 
that  it  was  the  stated  and  eatabliahed  matbod 
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eomputing  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that 
I  should  understand  him ;  for  I  never  yet  knew 
lime  computed  in  my  life,  nor  can  imagine  why 
we  should  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  count  what 
we  cannot  keep.'  He  did  not  tell  me  whether 
we  are  to  count  the  time  past,  or  the  time  to 
come ;  but  I  have  considered  them  both  by  my- 
sdf^  and  think  it  as  foolish  to  count  time  tnat  is 
Ipne,  as  money  that  is  spent;  and  as  for  the 
tnuo  which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  farther  off* 
bj  counting ;  and,  therefore,  when  any  pleasure 
k  promiscdme,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  litp 
tie  as  I  can. 

I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every 
one  that  talked  upon  this  subject,  of  whom  tlie 
freater  part  seem  not  to  understand  it  bftter 
9ian  myself;  for  though  they  odcn  hint  how 
much  the  nation  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice 
that  we  are  at  last  growing  wiser  than  our  an- 
eestors,  1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from 
diem,  that  any  bod^'  has  died  sooner  or  been 
married  later  for  counting  time  wrong;  and, 
therefore,  I  began  to  fancy  Uiat  there  was  a  great 
bustle  with  little  consemience. 

At  la^t  two  friends  ot  ray  papa,  Mr  Cycle  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learn- 
ingf  and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  began  to 
talk  about  the  new  style.  Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — 
I  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as  loiig as  1  live; 
for  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that 
we  should  never  be  right  without  a  ytor  of  coi^w 
Jim.  Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  did  you  ever  hear  any 
dung  so  charming  ?  a  whole  year  of  confusion  ! 
When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mamma's,  I  have 
lliought  one  night  of  confusion  worth  a  thousand 
aijl^ts  of  rest ;  and  if  I  can  but  see  a  year  of  con- 
fonon,  a  whole  year,  of  cards  in  one  room,  ind 
dancings  in  another,  -here  a  feast,  and  there  a 
Masquerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hur- 
nes,  and  messages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at 
the  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new  fashions, 
I  ahall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  style 
«r  the  new ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose 
from  the  nursery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part 
among  the  rest ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  I  can- 
not get  a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of 
confusion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  hand- 
some as  Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that 
■D  the  perplexity  may  be  avoided  by  leaping 
over  eleven  days  m  the  reckoning :  and,  indeed, 
tf  it  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
sljle  is  a  delightful  thmg ;  for  my  mamma  says 
I  shall  go  to  court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they 
can  but  contrive  often  to  leap  over  eleven  days 
together,  the  months  of  restraint  will  soon  be  at 
■n  end.    It  is  strange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that 
love  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never 
kSl  it  by  act  of  parliament  before.     Dear  Sir,  if 
Jfoo  have  any  vote  or  interest,  get  thtm  but  for 
ooce  to  destroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I  shall 
be  as  old  as  some  married  ladies.    But  this  is 
desired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply 
with  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme ;  for  nothing  surely 
eeold  please  me  like  a  year  of  confusion,  when  I 
dall  no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen,  and 
the  next  to  my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  Uie 
dtecing-master  one  day,  and  the  next  for  the 
Bonc-maHer,  but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from 
^m  to  drum ;  and  spend  all  my  time  without 
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tasks,  and  without  account,  and  go  out  without 
telling  whither,  and  come  home  without  regard 
to  prescribed  hours,  or  family-rules. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Properaittu. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

I  WAS  seized  tliis  morning  with  an  unusual 
pensiveness,  and  finding  that  books  only  served 
to  heighten  it^  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in 
hopes  of  relief^  and  invigoration  from  the  keen* 
ness  of  the  air  and  brightness  of  the  sun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapt  up  in  .thought,  my  eyeo 
were  struck  with  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
deserted  infants,  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure, 
till,  by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  oegan  to 
reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what 
shelter  can  they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their 
betrayer,  which  perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open 
to  receive  them  ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be 
the  transition  from  deluded  virtue  to  shameless 
guilt,  and  from  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless 
wretchedness ! 

The  anguish  that  I  felt  left  me  no  rest,  till  I 
had,  by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  the 
women  of  (he  town,  whose  misery  here  might 
satisfy  the  most  rigorous  censor;  and  whose 
participation  of  our  common  nature  might  surely 
induce  us  to  endeavour,  at  least,  their  preserva 
tion  from  eternal  punishment. 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least 
innocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blame- 
less and  easy ;  but  for  the  arts  and  insinuations 
of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  fur- 
nished them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  deludo 
them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
situation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by 
her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
turning  prostitute  for  bread,  and  judge  ot  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shame,  horror, 
and  regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge? 
'*  Tht  world  is  noi  their  friend,  nor.  the  workP* 
law.**  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and 
the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  misery,  and  threat- 
en them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  tney  show  tha 
least  desi^  of  escaping  from  their  bondage. 

*<  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off*  all  faces,**  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  mis- 
fortunes is  often  within  the  most  limited  power , 
yet  the  opportunities  which  every  day  affords  of 
relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  are 
overlooked  and  neglected,  with  equal  disregard 
of  policy  and  goodness. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  which 
these  unhappy  creatures  roayreiiort,  when  the 
diseases  of  incontinence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if 
they  obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  7 
Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty 
to  their  former  guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  with 
nakedness  and  nunger. 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
in  their  evening  frolics,  seen^  a  band  of  these 
miserable  females,  covered  with  rags,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  pining  with  hunger;  and  without 
either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon 
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the  crueltf  of  tliose  who  perhaps  first  seduced 
them  by  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence 
of  promises,  go  on  to  redace  others  to  the  same 
wretchedness  by  the  same  means? 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multi- 
tude, is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  pressing 
consideration.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  |jeat  end 
of  government,  the  end  for  which  vigilance  and 
severity  are  properly  employed.  But  surely 
those  whom  passion  or  interest  have  already 
depraved,  have  some  claim  to  compassion,  from 
bemgs  equally  frail  and  fallible  witn  themselves. 
Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  present  afflic- 
tions, if  none  were  to  refuse  them  relief,  but  those 
that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  same  distress 
only  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  ^c 

Amicus. 
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HOB. 

Bef  in,  be  bold,  and  Tenture  to  be  wim  : 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expectinf  stay. 

Till  the  whole  stream,  which  atopp'd  him,  abould  be 

Ifone. 
That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

COWLCT. 

Aw  ancient  poet  unreasonably  discontented  at 
the  present  state  of  things,  w(iich  the  system  of 
opinions  obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst 
fonn,  has  observed  of  the  earth, "  that  its  greater 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean;  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  some  lost  under  barren  sands ; 
vome  scorched  with  unintermitied  heat,  and  some 
petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  so  tliat  only  a  few 
regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fnuta,  the 
pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
man." 

The  same  observation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  When 
we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep, 
all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  demanas 
of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  regulating  the  su- 
perficial decorations  of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the 
reciprocations  of  civility  to  lite  disposal  ot  others ; 
all  that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  disease, 
or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor ;  we  shall  find  tliat  part  of  our  duration 
very  small  of  which  we  can  tnilv  call  ourselves 
masters,  or  which  we  can  spend  wholly  at  our 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  same  employments ;  many  of  our  provi- 
sions for  ease  or  happiness  are  always  exhausted 
by  the  present  day ;  and  a  great  pan  of  our  ex- 
istence serves  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  oar  dis- 
posal, it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  we 
should  be  so  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent :  and  perhaps 
k  might  be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  I 


straitened  by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
consume,  our  hves,  though  much  contracted  by 
incidentsi  distraction,  would  yet  afibrd  us  alar^ 
space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  vir- 
tue ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances ;  and  that  we  s(|uander  much 
of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  thmk  it  sparing 
and  insufficient 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of 
our  lives,  perhaps,  oilen  makes  us  insensible  of 
the  neghgence  with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide 
away.  We  never  consider  ourselves  as  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  time  sufficient  for  any  great 
design,  and  therefore  indulge  ourselyes  m  for- 
tuitous amusements.  We  Uiink  it  unnecessary 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary  mo- 
ments, which,  however  employed,  could  have 
produced  httle  advantage,  and  which  were  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  dumces  of  disturbance  and 
mterruption. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature,  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  which  we  adjust  great  things  by 
division,  and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Ol 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  as 
the  parts  succeed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive  till  they  are  united  into  masses. 
Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods  of  time  into  cen- 
turies and  years;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglomerate 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious 
ancestors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  waste 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses,  by  the  profusions 
of  sums  too  Uttle  singly  to  alarm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  suffer  ourselves  to  consider 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodigaUty  of 
life ;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereatter  with 
satisfaction  upon  past  years,  must  learn  to  know 
the  present  value  of  single  minutes,  and  endea- 
vour to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  oualification,  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  requireo  to  change  the  general 
course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and 
exclude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  com- 
mon degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a 
lower  price;  he  that  should  steadily  and  reso* 
lutely  assign  to  any  science  or  language  chose 
interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in  3ie  roost 
crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment, 
would  find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  Know- 
ledge, and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  thas 
from  violent  eflbrts  and  sudden  desires ;  eflbrti 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encoiuter 
difficulty,  and  desires,  which  if  they  are  iDdulgcd 
too  oflen,  will  shake  off  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  an- 
other. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  de- 
si^  to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  a  state  of  settled 
uniformity,  proceeds  generally  firom  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  numan  powers.  If  we  except  those 
gigantic  and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are 
said  to  grasp  a  system  by  intuition,  and  bound 
forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  an- 
other, without  regular  steps  throtig^  intermediatt 
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propositions,  the  most  successful  students  make 
their  advances  in  knowledge  bv  short  flights,  be- 
tween each  of  which  the  miod  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  erer^  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time 
is  sufficient;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  aiR>rded,  it  be  well  em- 
ployed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe 
laborious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful  at- 
tack on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student 
rscreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
oonquests,  and  forbears  another  incursion,  till 
the  new-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and 
his  curiosity  calls  upon  liiin  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent 
m  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business, 
or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry, 
but  perhaps  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  plea- 
sures, and  surfeited  with  inteinperance  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities,  may 
sometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  bv  the 
■ecessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  con- 
tiaction  of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 
preceded,  that  among  those  who  have  contn- 
Mted  to  the  advanceraentof  learning,  many  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obsta- 
cles which  external  circumstances  could  place  in 
their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  the 
distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part 
oi  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual  pere- 
innation ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifls  of  fortune, 
tad  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prefer- 
Bieot,  hopes  which  always  flattered  and  always 
deceived  nim;  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken 
eonstancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
hoars,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless 
iCtiviiy,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
fh»n  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
kaped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend- 
taoe  and  solicitation,  and  so  much  versed  in 
Qommon  life,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
•ost  perfect  delineation  of  tlie  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
inch  application  to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
diii  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  dis- 
eofers,  by  informing  us,  that  the  "  Praise  of  Fol- 
ly," one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
was  composed  by  him  on  his  roaa  to  Italy;  ne 
Mam  itiud  Umpui  quo  eqttofuU  insidendum,  iilUe- 
TditfiibuliB  tereretuTy  lest  the  hours  which  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  Hme  trot  hit  estate;  an  estate,  indeed,  which 
villproduce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
alwijrs  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no 
part  of  it  be  sufiered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence, 
la  be  overrun  with  r«oxious  plants,  or  laiduiut  for 
ihow  rather  than  foi  use. 
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Gratum  <«t,  quodpatri^eivempopulofu*  dedi§U 
5i/<u*M,  ut  patri^  tit  idoneus,  utilit  agrit, 
UtilU  «t  bellormm^  el  pad*  rehn»  agendis. 

PUirimAm  tnim   intererit  quibu*  mrtibut,  «t  guibma 
kunetu 

Moribu*  instituat,  juv. 

Grateful  the  g\tt !  a  member  to  the  state. 

If  you  that  member  uaeful  shall  create ; 

Traio'd  Uith  to  war,  and,  when  the  war  ahall  cease. 

As  foud,  aji  fit  t'  improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy, 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  Joy. 

CLPHIMSTON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  sufli- 
ciently  extensive  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  have 
employed  much  of  your  speculation  on  mournful 
subjects,  YOU  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  whole 
stock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  still  a  spe- 
cies of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  ob- 
servation, though  it  might  supply  you  with  many 
sage  remarks,  and  salutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  attention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  in- 
stant see  the  Rambler  snuffing  his  candle,  rub- 
bing his  spectacles,  stirring  his  fire,  locking  out 
interruption,  aim  settling  himself  in  his  easy 
chair,  ttiat  he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without 
disturbance.  For,  whether  it  be  that  continued 
sickness  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you  only 
with  ihe  bitterness  of  being;  or  that  you  imagine 
none  but  yours«'lf  able  to  discover  what  I  sup- 
pose has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world ;  whether  you  intend  your  writings 
as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par- 
ticular powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  and 
warble  out  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegance 
or  energy ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  your 
subject,  melancholy  for  the  most  part  burets  in 
upon  your  speculations,  your  gayety  is  quickly 
overcast,  ana,  though  your  readers  may  be  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  they  are  seldom 
dismissed  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  1  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imi- 
tation of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will 
inform  you,  that  I  was  condemned  bv  some  dis- 
astrous influence  to  be  an  only  son,  Ijorn  to  tne 
apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted 
to  my  parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  satiety 
of  common  diversions  allows  the  mind  to  indulee 
parental  affection  with  greater  intenscness.  My 
birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feasts, 
and  dances,  and  bagpipes:  congratulations  were 
sent  from  every  family  within  ten  miles  round  ; 
and  my  parents  discovered  in  my  first  cries  such 
tokens  of  future  virtue  and  understanding,  that 
they  declared  themselves  determined  to  devote 
the  remaining  part  of  life  to  my  hiippiness  and 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  eiven 
neither  much  advantage  over  the  other.  They 
had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled  in  chariots, 
glittered  in  playhouses,  and  dianced  at  court,  ana 
were  both  expert  in  the  ^ames  that  were  in  their 
time  called  in  as  auxihanes  against  the  intrusion 
of  thought 
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When  (here  is  such  a  parity  between  two  per- 
sona associated  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the 
husband,  if  he  be  not  completely  stupid,  must 
always  sufller  for  want  of  superionty,  sinks  him 
to  submissivcness.  My  mamma  therefore  go- 
verned the  family  without  control;  and  except 
that  my  father  still  retained  some  authority  in  the 
stables,  and  now  and  then,  aflera  supernumerary 
bottle,  broke  a  looking-fflass  or  China  dish  to 
prove  his  sovereignty,  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  the  servants 
received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  te- 
nants were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  dis- 
cretion. ' 

She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  the 
superintendence  of  her  son's  education ;  and 
when  my  father  at  the  instigation  of  the  parson, 
faintly  proposed  that  I  should  be  sent  to  school, 
very  positively  told  him,  Uiat  she  should  not  suf- 
fer so  fine  a  child  to  be  ruined ;  that  she  never 
knew  any  boys  at  a  grammar-school  that  could 
eome  into  a  room  wiuiout  blushing,  or  sit  at  the 
table  without  some  awkward  uneasiness ;  that 
they  were  always  putting  themselves  into  dan- 

Gr  by  boisterous  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
viour  with  mean  company;  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave, 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down 
my  head,  and  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes  and 
blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my 
hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  pro- 
posal than  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  ac- 
quiesced, since  I  was  not  to  live  by  my  learn- 
ing ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  tew  students 
that  had  not  some  stiffness  in  their  manner. 
They  therefore  aereed  that  a  domestic  tutor 
should  be  procureo,  and  hired  an  honest  gentle- 
man of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  senti- 
ments, but  whom,  having  passed  the  common 
forms  of  literary  education,  they  implicitly  con- 
cluded qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  scholar.  He  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  same  table 
with  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to 
perpetuate  nis  felicity  by  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  submission,  to  all  my  mother's  opinions  and 
caprices  He  frequently  took  away  my  book, 
lest  I  should  mope  with  too  much  applic4ition, 
charged  me  never  to  write  without  turning  up 
my  niiflcs,  and  generally  brushed  my  coat  be- 
fbre  he  dismissed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  bur- 
densome an  employment ;  for  my  mother  very 
judiciously  considered,  that  I  wtM  not  likely  to 
grow  politer  in  his  company,  and  suffered  me 
not  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than 
my  lesson  required.  When  I  was  summoned  to 
my  task,  she  enioined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor's  ways,  who  was  seldom  mentioned  before 
me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  every 
moment  aumonished  not  to  lean  on  my  chair, 
cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  hands  like  my  tutor; 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated 
upon  his  total  dismission,  because  1  began,  she 
said,' to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders,  and  his  totter 
ID  my  gait 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped 
an  these  depravities;  and  when  I  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myself  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  childish  diflSdence.   I  was  celebrated 


round  the  country  for  the  petulance  of  my  m> 
mariLs,  and  the  quickness  of  my  replies ;  and 
many  a  scholar,  five  years  older  than  myseU^ 
have  I  dashed  into  confusion  by  the  steadineas 
of  my  countenance,  silenced  by  my  readiness  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  addreas 
with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea  cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  die 
niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate 
all  the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguish  the  pro- 
duct of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  throogii 
a  numerous  company,  and  observe  every  dena- 
tien  from  the  reigning  mode.  1  was  umversaify 
skilful  in  all  the  changes  of  expensive  finery; 
but  as  every  one,  they  say,  has  something  to 
which  he  is  particularly  bom,  was  eniinently 
knowing  in  Brussels  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trail 
and  power  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  as- 
sembly. All  received  their  partners  from  my 
hand,  and  to  me  every  stranger  applied  for  in- 
troduction. My  heart  now  disdained  the  in- 
structions of  a  tutor,  who  was  rewarded  with  a 
small  annuity  for  hfe,  and  left  me  qualified,  m 
my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myself. 

In  a  short  time  1  came  to  London,  and  as  my 
father  was  well  known  among  the  l^gher  classec 
of  life,  soon  obtained  admission  to  the  most 
splendid  assemblies  and  most  crowded  card-ta- 
bles. Here  I  found  myself  universally  caressed 
and  applauded  :  the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  ol 
my  clothes,  the  beauty  of  my  form,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  my  voice ;  endeavoured  in  every  place  to 
force  themselves  to  my  notice ;  and  invited  by  a 
thousand  oblique  solicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  playhouse,  and  my  salutations  in  the  park. 
I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
conception;  I  passed  every  morning  in  dressy 
every  afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  ni^t  in  some 
select  assemblies,  where  neither  care  nor  know- 
ledge were  suffered  to  molest  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  tiiese  delights  b^ 
came  familiar,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  romd 
me  with  more  attention.  I  then  found  that  my 
flatterers  had  very  little  power  to  relieve  the 
languor  of  satiety,  or  recreate  weariness,  by  va- 
ried amusement  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  pleasures,  and  to  tiy 
what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in  the  aode^ 
of  men.  I  will  not  deny  the  mortification  win 
which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose  name  I 
had  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received  me 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  nearly  bordering  m 
compassion ;  and  that  those  whose  reputation 
was  not  well  established,  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  their  understandings,  by  treating  me  widi 
contempt  One  of  these  witlings  elevated  hii 
crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full  coffee-house  dM 
price  oi'^patches ;  and  another  whispered  thaths 
wondeced  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  me  tbit 
afternoon  to  watch  her  squirrel 

When  I  found  myselt  thus  hunted  from  al 
masculine  conversation  by  those  who  were  tfaueiii' 
selves  barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  ladiei^ 
and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  aervies 
and  their  pleasure.  But  I  nnd  that  I  have  now 
lost  my  cnarms.  Of  those  with  whom  I  entered 
the  gay  world,  some  are  married,  some  havers* 
tired,  and  some  have  so  much  changed  tbdr 
opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  any  regard  to  mj 
civihties,  if  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  place 
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Hm  n^  flight  of  benMifli  to  wkoM  I  liiivr 
my  addresses,  Hifler  me  to  po j  tke  trrat,  uid 
then  titter  with  boys.  So  thai  I  now  find  mjwett 
welccMDe  only  to  a  few  grave  ladiea,  who  iinae- 
^aahited  with  all  that  fivea  cither  uae  or  dignitT 
Id  life,  are  ooatent  to  paaa  thfir  heois  between 
their  bed  and  their  caida,  withoot  eateen  fiom 
the  old,  or  let eieuce  from  the  yoig. 

I  cannot  bat  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have 
icaaon  to  oomplain ;  for  aurelT  the  females  ooffat 
la  pay  some  retard  to  the  age  of  him  whoae 
?aath  waa  pasaed  in  endcavoors  to  please  them. 
)%ej  that  encourace  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
right  to  punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find  that, 
.though  they  lavish  their  fint  fondness  upon  peiV 
iiiss  and  gsyety,  they  soon  transfer  their  r^rsrd 
tD  other  qualities,  and  angratefnlly  aba«lon 
their  adorers  to  dream  ooi  their  last  years  in 
itopidity  and  oontempL 

I  am,  Jkc 

FLoacjrrirLUS. 
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J.mx  iUr  ««(,  et  ei*rm  dies,  et  grmiim 

Ai  fMB  mam  v^mummi  frmMmtia  fmmduk  vtte. 
Ace  tmmuA  pmrittr  ciyf,  cc  ^^j-Tr/t 
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We  throoch  tlu*  maz^  of  fifr  oae  Ixml  vttry ; 
MHinM  Ufkl  imI  frac«  •armttf ,  laa«l  iIm  way. 
B?  iMipe  will  faitfc  9rc«re  of  falarf  blks 
Gladljr  ik^  jitym  ot  pn»»mt  life  w«  m»«: 
far  bofled  aorUU  Mill  attnapc  in  vain, 
Fiwent  aad  fstiire  blM»  at  oece  to  g  ^ia. 

r.  LBwn 

TiAT  to  nleaae  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  nni- 
%«rM,  b  tne  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de- 
pendent beings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
■ttveraally  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
agmts  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  vio- 
hted  the  duties  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of 
haing  rejected,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
hsdened  the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
Divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
fif  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
iMBt  which  fisar  and  fojiy  have  dictated,  or  arti- 
fice and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
nf  the  world,  however  they  may  sometimes  re- 
p  oadi  or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
gjiieral  consent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
SBUiion  of  the  placability  of  *he  Divine  nature. 
That  God  will  forctve,  may,  indeed,  be  estsblisb- 
wi  as  the  first  snd  fundamental  truth  of  reli^on ; 
ftr,  thooffh  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  the 
«igin  of  philosophy,  yet,  without  the  belief  of 
Vm  mercy,  it  would  have  little  influence  upon 
ear  moral  conduct.  There  could  be  no  prospect 
4f  enjo3ring  the  protection,  or  regard  of  him, 
vhom  me  lifast  deviation  from  rectitude  made 
iKxorable  for  ever ;  and  every  man  would  na^ 
tvally  wittidraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Creator,  whom. he  must  consider  as 
i  governor,  too  pure  to  be  pleased,  and  too  se- 
Vwe  to  be  pacified ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wise, 
•nd  infinitely  powerful,  whom  ne  could  neither 
4teeive,  escape,  nor  resist 

Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en- 
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A  coostant  aad  mifinTrng  obedicBos 
is  above  the  reach  of  trrrestiial  difageoce ;  aad 
therefore  the  progieaa  of  life  coaM  only  have 
been  the  natoral  descent  of  negligent  deepair 
from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  univcfaal  per- 
snasioo  of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
meana  of  reconrihation,  recalled  those'  to  the 
paths  of  virtoe  whom  thor  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempu  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  disoHi- 
imced,  or  negiicence  surprised. 

In  times  andregioos  so  disioined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments   either  bv 


merce  or  tiaduion,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  cor- 
potal  austerities,  of  anticipating  ma  vengeance 
by  voluntary  infKctiooa,  and  appeasing  his  ju^ 
tioe  by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submisaioQ  to  a 
leas  penalty,  when  a  greater  b  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination towards  exterior  acta  and  ritual  oh- 
aervancea.  Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescenL 
yir  e  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  deforce  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  b  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  efiecL  He  that  re- 
views hb  life  in  order  to  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could 
once  estsblish  the  necessair  proportion  between 
Crimea  and  aufierings,  might  securely  rest  upon 
nb  performance  of  the  expiation;  but,  wnile 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  purity, 
he  b  always  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too  soon 
in  hb  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt 
the  pangs  of  true  contrition;  lest  he  should 
mbtake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
hb  pasaiona  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
aleeping. 

From  thb  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  Jeterminations,  and  to  receive 
from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regu- 
lar assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are 
never  willing  to  be  without  resource  ;  we  seek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for  our 
own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any  that 
will  undertake  to  direct  us  when  we  have  no 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

Thb  desire  to  ascertain  by  som6  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  thb  willingness 
to  <mlm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  their 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most 
of  the  disquisitions  and  rules,  tne  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minas  with  innumeraole  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  these  ndes, 
corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debased  by  creduhty, 
have,  by  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
18,  if  It  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  RepetUanee  ia  tke  reHnqtdtkmeni  ^ 
m¥^frmtiki,fnmUi£tm»UUmikaiUkm^mdU 
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GotL  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  pro- 
perly not  parts,  but  adjuncts  of  repentance ;  yet 
they  ard  too  closely  connected  with  it  to  be  easily 
separated ;  for  thcv  not  only  mark  its  sincerity, 
but  nromote  its  emcacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligence  or  ob- 
stinacy, by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this 
world  is  endangered,  without  feeling  the  pun- 
gency of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced 
that  he  suffers  by  his  own  failure,  can  never  for- 
bear to  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  first 
cause,  to  ima^e  to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour, 
and  to  form  mvoluntary  resolutions  against  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it 
Danger,  considered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro- 
duces such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  safety  belund  them :  he  that 
has  once  cauffht  an  slarm  of  terror,  is  every 
moment  seized  with  useless  anxieties,  adding 
one  security  to  another,  trembling  with  sudden 
doubts,  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence of  new  expedients.  If,  therefore,  he  whose 
crimeit  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God, 
can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without  disturbance, 
or  can  at  wdl  banish  the  reflection  ;  if  he  who 
considers  himself  as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
must  loon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and  which 
the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror, or  panting  with  security ;  what  can  he  judge 
of  himself^  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation  ? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the.  world  has  been  often  recommenaed  as  useful 
to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evidence,  that 
every  one  retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occasions; 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  complicated  with  innumerable 
circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations, 
the  discoveiT  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  aemand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise, 
and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified. 

Austerities  and  mortifications  are  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roueid,  by 
which  the  attractions  of  pleasure  are  interrupted, 
and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken.  It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  %eho  re- 
tlrams  himsdfin  the  use  ofthingt  lawful^  tcill  never 
encroach  upon  thii^s  forbidden.  Abstinence,  if 
nothing  more,  is,  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and  confers  that 
security  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  by 
him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precitHce 
of  destruction,  or  delights  to  approach  the  plea- 
sures which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Au- 
sterity is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence ;  the 
diseases  of  mina  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
coBtrariei^  and  to  contraries  we  should  readily 


have  reoourse,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread 
pain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a 
change  of  life.  That  sorrow  which  dictates  no 
caution,  that  fear  which  does  not  quick«i  our 
escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify  our 
affections,  are  vain  and  unavaiUng.  But  sorrow 
and  terror  must  naturally  precede  reformation ; 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it  ?  He,  there- 
fore, that  feels  liimself  alarmed  by  his  conscience, 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  state,  and 
afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
Justly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of  repentance 
IS  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  prayer,  the 
na  ural  and  reli^ous  means  of  strengthening  his 
conviction,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  such  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  as  may  overpower 
the  blandishments  of^ secular  delights,  and  enable 
him  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  holiness  U> 
another,  till  death  shall  set  him  free  from  doubt 
and  contest,  misery  and  tcmptaiion. 

What  bett4>r  can  we  do,  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  hun  reverent :  and  there  confeat 
Humbly  our  faultf,  and  pardon  bef ,  with  tears 
Waterinf  the  ground,  and  with  our  siftea  the  air 
Fre«|uentinf ,  sent  from  hearti  contrite,  in  aiaa 
Of  sorrow  unfeifn'd,  and  humiliation  aie«kT 
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Disaster  alwajrs  waiu  on  early  wit. 

It  has  been  observed  by  long  experience,  that 
late  sptings  produce  the  greatest  plenty.  The 
delay  of  bloon.s  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and 
breezes,  is  for  the  most  part  liberally  recom- 
pensed by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the 
ensuing  seasons;  the  blossoms  which  lie  con- 
cealed till  the  year  is  advanced,  and  the  sun  is 
high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts,  and  nocturnal 
frosts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  eaHv  luxuriance, 
prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal  beauty,  de- 
stroy the  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  life,  in- 
tercept the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beat  down  the 
flowers  untipenod  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  of  persuading 
the  young  and  sprightly  part  of  my  readers,  upon 
whom  tlie  spring  naturally  forces  my  attention, 
to  learn,  from  the  groat  process  of  nature,  the 
difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  between 
speed  and  precipitation  ;  to  prosecute  tb^  de- 
signs with  calmness,  to  watch  the  concurrence 
of  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  lockf 
moment  which  they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  the 
time  of  enterprise  and  hope:  having  jet  no  oc- 
casion of  comparing  our  force  with  any  opposing 
power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions  m  our 
own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and 
impediment  will  give  way  before  us.  The  first 
repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach 
prudence ;  a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  long 
before  it  suspects  its  own  weakness  or  submits 
to  sap  the  difficulties  which  it  expected  to  sub- 
due by  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  en- 
forced the  dictates  of  philosophy,  we  believe  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  between  tbs 
first  cause  and  the  last  effect ;  we  laugh  at  tht 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  industry,  and  fiui^ 
that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleasurs 
accelerate  the  projection. 
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At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health 
od  Tigour  give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient 
ir  the  regular  maturation  of  our  schemes,  and 
long  enjoyment  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are 
Iger  to  seize  the  present  moment;  we  pluck 
rciy  ^tification  within  our  reach,  without  suf- 
Hciiig  It  to  ripen  into  perfection,  f  nd  crowd  all 
le  Tarieties  of  delight  into  a  narrow  compass  ; 
at  age  seldom  fails  to  change  our  conduct ;  we 
row  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have 
MM  reraainmg,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to 
taal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future 
Bdertakings,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  ad- 
antages,  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  oo- 
urrence,  or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter- 
nned  counsel:  whether  it  be  that  the  aged, 
■ving  tasted  the  pleasures  of  man^s  condition 
nd  found  tlidm  delusive,  become  less  anxious 
ft  their  attainment:  or  that  frequent  miscar- 
mges  have  depressed  them  to  despair,  and  frozen 
!iem  to  inactivity;  or  that  deatn  shocks  them 
lore  as  it  advances  upon  them,  and  they  are 
fraid  to  remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
iscovcr  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of 
rilfing  is  past. 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems 
9  be  the  lot  of  our  pres^ant  state.  In  youth  we 
squire  something  of  the  tardiness  and  frij^dity 
f  age ;  and  in  a|^e  we  must  labour  to  recall  the 
ire  and  impetuosity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  must 
Mm  to  expect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not 
asly  to  be  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of 
iratiiScation  fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the 
locy ;  when  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
inn  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to 
rithdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of^a  new  de* 
ire.  Yet,  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  we 
eek,  must  always  be  proportionable  to  the  hap- 
mess  expected  from  possessing  it,  the  passions, 
Ten  in  this  tempestuous  state,  might  oe  soine- 
Hiat  moderated  b^  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
oiichief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  losing 
bat  which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our 


He  that  too  early  a.<ipires  to  honours,  must  re- 
olre  to  encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  inte- 
nt, bat  the  malignity  of  envv.  He  that  is  too 
mfiftr  to  be  rich,  gimcrally  endangers  his  fortune 
D  wild  adventures  and  uncertain  projects  ;  and 
le  that  hastens  too  speedily  to  reputation,  oflen 
aises  his  character  by  artiBces  and  fallacies, 
leeks  himself  in  colours  which  quickly  fade,  or 
n  plumes  which  accident  may  shake  off^  or  com- 
letttion  pluck  away. 

The  dangerofearly  eminence  has  been  extend- 
id  by  some,  even  to  the  gifls  of  nature ;  and  an 

yiiuon  has  been  long  conceived,  that  quickness 
inrention,  accuracy  of  jiidgment,  or  extent  of 
tacywiedge,  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pre- 
mf&  a  short  liic.  Even  those  who  are  less  in- 
Aed  to  form  general  conclusions,  from  instan- 
JM  which  by  their  own  nature  must  be  rare, 
MVisyct  been  inclined  to  prognosticate  no  suita- 
ile  progress  from  the  first  sallies  of  rapid  wits ; 
wt  have  observed,  that  after  a  short  efibrt  they 
richer  loiter  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
nmassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 
of  Mower  understandingT*. 

h  frequently  happrn^  that  applause  abates  di- 
B|«nce.    Whoever  finds  himself  to  have  per- 


formed  more  than  was  demanded,  will  be  coo- 
tented  to  spare  the  labour  of  unnecessary  per- 
formances, and  sit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  his 
siu>erfluities  of  honour.  He  whom  success  has 
made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly  claims  the 
privilege  of  negligence,  and  look^ contemptuous* 
ly  on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  whom  he 
imagines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  whenever 
he  shall  again  summon  his  forces  to  the  contesL 
But  long  intervals  of  pleasure  dissipate  attention, 
and  weaken  constancy  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him 
that  has  sunk  from  diligence  into  sloth,  to  rouse  oat 
of  his  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
his  curiosity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour 
in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  the  reward 
of  genius  too  oflen  tends  to  obstruct  it  The 
pleasure  of  being  caressed,  distinguished,  and 
admired,  easily  seduces  the  student  from  literary 
solitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  which 
summons  him  to  hear  his  own  praise,  and  which, 
perhaps,  at  once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cer- 
tainty of  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  with  hooes 
of  patronage  ;  pleasures  which  he  conceives  in- 
exhaustible, and  hopes  which  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  distrust 

These  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  considered  as  inseparable 
irom  an  early  thsplay  of  uncommon  anilities. 
They  may  be  certainly  escaped  by  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  must  therefore  be  accounted  ra- 
ther as  consolations  to  those  who  are  less  libe- 
rally endowed,  than  as  discouragements  to  such 
as  are  bom  with  micommon  qualities.  Beauty 
is  well  known  to  draw  afler  it  the  persecutions 
of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifices  of  envy, 
and  to  raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty 
have  made  most  eminent,  who  has  ever  com- 
plained of  the  inconveniences  of  an  amiable 
form  ?  or  would  have  purchased  safety  by  the 
loss  of  charms? 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigoar  of  under- 
standing, are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  aa 
blessings,  as  means  ofnappiness  indulged  by  the 
Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of 
either  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain them.  A  thousand  beauties  in  their  first 
blossom,  by  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  open 
world,  have  suddenly  withered  at  the  blast  ot  in- 
famy ;  and  men  who  might  have  subjected  new 
regions  to  the  empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured 
by  the  praise  of  Ineir  first  productions  from  aca^ 
demical  retirement,  and  wasted  their  days  in  vice 
and  dependance.  The  virgin  who  too  soon  as- 
pires to  celebrity  and  conquest,  perishes  by  child- 
ish vanity,  ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indis- 
cretion. The  genius  who  catches  at  laurels  and 
Ereferment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that 
e  had  excited,  and  loses  thosotyears  whicn  mi^t 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  yean  of 
youth,  of  spirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absnrditiee  of 
pride,  that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direc- 
tion, than  in  that  part  of  Ufe  when  we  need  it  most ; 
we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have 
not  strength  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  taakj 
which  we  cannot  perform :  and  as  he  that  once 
miscarries  does  not  easily  persuade  mankind  to 
favour  anotlier  attempt,  an  inefllectual  strode 
for  fame  is  often  follows!  by  perpetual  obscvnty. 
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Im  flM«  ve*0Ma»  hmkui  4ifp9m4im  vires, 
£t  v4Umi  ptemasfortu  m  ipse  mums. 

Of  tCrength  pernicknu  to  myself  I  boast ; 
Tbe  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

r.  L&wic. 

We  are  taught  by  Celsue,  that  health  is  best  pre- 
served by  avoiding  settled  habits  of  life,  and  de- 
viating sometimes  into  slight  aberrations  from  the 
laws  of  medicine;  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
food  and  exercise,  interrupting  the  successions 
of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardships  with 
indulgence.  The  body,  long  accustomed  to  stated 
quantities  and  uniform  periods,  is  disordered  by 
tne  smallest  irregularity ;  and  since  we  cannot 
adjust  every  day  oy  the  balance  or  barometer,  it 
is  fit  sometimes  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comply  with  necessary  u- 
fairs,  or  strong  inclinations.  He  that  too  long 
observes  nice  punctualities,  condenms  himself  to 
voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long  escape 
the  miseries  of  disease. 

The  same  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neces- 
garyto  intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  sus- 
ceptibility of  occasional  pleasure.  Long  confine- 
ment to  the  same  company  which  perhaps  simi- 
litude of  taste  brought  nrst  together,  quickly 
contracts  his  faculties,  and  makes  a  thousand 
things  offensive  that  are  in  themselves  indi^r- 
ent ;  a  man  accustomed  to  hear  only  the  echo  of 
his  own  sentiments,  soon  bars  all  the  common 
avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral gratification  of  mankind. ' 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  danfferoua 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right  Sensi- 
bility may  by  an  incessant  attention  to  elegance 
and  propriety,  be  quickened  to  a  tenderness  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irrita- 
ble by  the  smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by 
the  gentlest  touch.  He  that  pleases  himself  too 
much  with  minute  exactness,  and  submits  to  en- 
dure nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance,  or 
address,  below  the  point  of  perfection,  will,  when- 
ever he  enters  the  crowd  oflife,  be  harassed  with, 
innumerable  distresses,  from  which  those  who 
have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their 
sensations  find  no  disturbance.  EUs  exotic  sofl- 
ness  will  shrink  at  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  feli- 
city, like  a  plant  transplanted  to  northern  nurse- 
ries, from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of  the  tropical 
regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between 
practical  and  ideal  excellence ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  allow  not  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  while  we 
can  perceive  any  error  or  defect,  we  must  refer 
our  hopes  of  ease  to  some  other  period  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  well  known,  that  exposed  to  a  mi- 
croscope, the  smoothest  polish  oi  the  most  solid 
bodies  discovers  cavities  and  prominences ;  and 
that  the  softest  bloom  of  roseate  virginity  repels 
the  eye  with  excresences  and  discolorations. 
The  perceptions  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be  im- 
proved to  our  own  disquiet,  and  we  may,  by  diligent 
cultivationof  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time 
an  artificial  fastidiousness,  which  shall  fill  the 
imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  show  us 
the  naked  skeleton  of  every  deligtit,  and  present 
as  onlj  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  de- 
ibnnities  of  beauty. 
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Peevishness,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little 
disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  always  the 
consequence  of  superfluous  delicacy :  for  it  is  the 
privilege  only  of  deep  reflection  or  lively  fancj, 
to  destroy  happiness  by  art  and  refinement  But 
by  continual  indulgence  of  a  particular  humour, 
or  by  long  enjoyment  of  undisputed  superiority, 
the  dull  and  thoughtless  may  likewise  acquire 
the  power  of  tormenting  themselves  and  others, 
and  become  sufficiently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to 
those  who  are  within  sight  of  their  conduct,  or 
reach  of  their  influence. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  state  are 
generally  found  to  be  morose,  firetful  and  cap- 
tious ;  tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  max- 
ims; soon  offended  by  contradiction  or  negli- 
gence; and  impatient  of  any  association,  bat 
with  those  that  will  watch  their  nod,  and  submit 
themselves  to  unlimited  authority.  Such  is  the 
efiect  of  having  lived  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  any  inclination  but  their  own. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  ge- 
nerally exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  such  as 
are  incident  to  understandings  not  far  extended 
beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life ;  but,  imhap- 
pil V,  he  that  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always 
before  him,  will  never  have  lone  cessation  of  anger. 
There  are  many  veterans  of  luxury  upon  whom 
every  noon  brings  a  -paroxysm  of  violence,  fur}*, 
and  execration ;  they  never  sit  down  to  their  din- 
ner without  finding  the  meat  so  inh](ficioaslj 
bought,  or  so  unskilfully  dressed,  sucn  blunders 
in  the  seasoning,  or  such  improprieties  in  the 
sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be  expiated  without  blood; 
and  in  the  transports  of  resentment,  make  very 
little  distinction  between  guilt  and  innocence, 
but  let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  oat  thor  dis* 
content,  upon  all  whom  fortune  exposes  to  the 
storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  con- 
dition than  that  of  dependance  on  a  peevish  man. 
In  every  other  state  of  inferiority  the  certainty  of 
pleasing  is  perpetually  increased  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  ot  our  duty ;  and  kindness  and  ooo- 
fidence  are  strengthened  by  every  new  act  of 
trust,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevishness  sa- 
crifices to  a  momentary  oflence  tne  obseqaioos* 
ness  or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  and,  as  more  is 
performed,  increase's  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country ;  and,  having  a  brother 
burdened  by  the  number  of  his  children,  adopted 
one  of  his  sons.  The  boy  was  dismissed  with 
many  prudent  admonitions  ;  informed  of  his  fa- 
ther's mability  to  maintain  him  in  his  natirs 
rank ;  cautioned  against  all  opposition  to  the 
opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle  ;  and  animated 
to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  elder 
brother.  He  had  a  natural  ductility  of  nuod, 
witliout  much  warmth  of  affection,  or  elevatioo 
of  sentiment:  and  therefore  readily  complied 
with  every  variety  of  caprice;  patiently  enaured 
contradictory  reproofs  ;  heard  false  accusations 
without  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproaches  with- 
out reply ;  laughed  obstreperously  at  the  nine' 
tieth  repetition  of  a  joke ;  asked  questions  sboot 
the  universal  decay  of  trade ;  admired  the  strength 
of  those  heads  by  which  the  price  of  stocks  ii 
changed  and  adjusted  ;  and  behaved  with  sodi 
prudence  and  circumspection,  that  afUr  six  years 
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the  wiU  waa  made,  and  Juirencului  was  declared 
heir.  But  unhappily,  a  month  afterwards,  re* 
tiring  at  night  from  his  uncle*s  chamber,  he  lef\ 
the  door  open  behind  him;  the  old  man  tore 
Ilis  will,  and  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for 
want  of  time  to  deliberate,  lefl  his  money  to  a 
trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
■olitude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerlH  in  a 
rigorous  and  spitetul  supenntendence  of  domes- 
tic trifles.  Eriphile  has  employed  her  eloquence 
for  twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  ser- 
fants,  the  iiastinesn  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  ber 
fiimiture,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry 
firom  the  moths  and  the  carelessness  of  the  sluts 
whom  she  employs  in  brushing  it  It  is  her 
business  every  morning  to  visit  all  the  rooms,  in 
hopes  of  findmg  a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  win- 
dow shut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot 
OD  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  the 
nn  of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in  taunts 
of  contempt  and  vociferations  of^  anger.  She 
fives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the 
Baatness  of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei- 
ther inclination  to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after 
fhtue,  while  she  is  engrossed  bv  the  great  em- 
ployment of  keeping  gravel  from  grass  and 
wainscoat  from  dust.  'Of  three  amiable  nieces 
ihe  has  declared  herself  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  one,  because  she  broke  ofi*  a  tulip  with  her 
hoop;  to  another, because  she  spilt  her  cofiee  on 
&  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  because  she 
ht  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.  She  has 
broken  oflTher  intercourse  of  visits,  because  com- 

Ky  makes  a  house  dirty  ;  and  resolves  to  con- 
herself  more  to  her  own  affairs,  and  to  live 
BO  longer  in  mire  by  foolish  lenity. 

Peeviahneps  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow 
■iods,  and  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish 
iiid  disease,  by  which  the  resolution  is  broken, 
iiid  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest 
addition  to  its  miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
lonable  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  against  it  is,  to  consider  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  suflTer- 
pg  perturi>ation  and  uneasiness  from  causes  un- 
worthy of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties, 
nd  suffers  the  course  of^  his  life  to  be  interruptea 
by  fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  oflenccs,  delivers 

3  himself  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses 
that  constancy  and  equanimity  which  consti- 
tolie  the  chief  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the 
poatest  things  and  tne  least :  some  surpass  our 
power  by  their  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our 
Mtiee  by  their  number  and  their  frequency.  But 
Ihe  indispensable  business  of  life  wul  afllbrd  iof^ 
feient  exercise  to  every  understanding;  and 
neh  is  the  limitation  of  the  hiunan  powers,  that 
bf  attention  to  trifles,  we  must  let  things  of  im- 
portance pass  unobserved :  when  we  examine  a 
■ite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased, 
%ill  need  little  proof:  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
fkase  other*,  experience  will  inform  hiih.  It  is 
ibefefore  not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to 
firtoe,  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
mke  him  nneasy  to  liimself,  and  hateful  to  the 
vorid,  which  enchain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct 
bis  improvement. 

X 
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I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  inno* 
cence  to  treat  censure  with  contempt  We  owe 
so  much  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind, 
as  justly  to  wish,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our 
merit  may  be  ratifled  by  the  concurrence  of 
others'  suffrages ;  and  since  guilt  and  infamy 
must  have  the  same  effect  upon  intelligences 
unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  appearance 
and  influenced  of\en  rather  by  example  than 

1>recept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  false  charge, 
est  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  we 
have  never  committed.  To  turn  away  from  an 
accusation  with  supercilious  silence,  is  equally 
in  the  power  of  him  that  is  hardened  by  villany, 
and  inspirited  by  innocence.  The  wall  of  brass 
which  Horace  erects  upon  a  clear  conscience, 
may  be  sometimes  raised  by  impudence  or  pow- 
er; and  we  should  always  wish  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  graces 
which  wickedness  cannot  assume. 

For  this  reason  1  have  determined  no  longer 
to  endure,  with  either  patient  or  sullen  resiffna* 
tion,  a  reproach,  which  is,  at  least  in  my  opinion, 
unjust;  but  will  lay  my  case  honestly  before 
you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length  de- 
cide it 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  your 
boasted  impartiality,  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
considered  as  an  adversary  by  half  the  female 
world,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubting, 
notwithstanding  the  veneration  to  which  yoa 
may  imagine  yourself  entitled  by  your  age, 
your  learning,  your  abstraction,  or  your  virtue. 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  oflen  overpowered 
the  resolutions  of  the  Arm,  and  the  reai*onings 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  and 
subdued  the  rigorous  to  softness. 

I  am  one  otthose  unhappy  beings,  who  have 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  difierent 
women,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  the 
nuptial  preliminaries  so  oflen,  that  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin- 
money  secured,  and  provisions  for  younger  chil- 
dren ascertained;  but  am  at  last  doomed  by 
general  consent  to  everlasting  solitude,  and  ex- 
cluded by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopes 
of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every 
mother  as  a  man  whose  visits  cannot  be  admit- 
ted without  reproach ;  who  raises  hopes  only  to 
embitter  disappointment,  and  makes  offers  only 
to  seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  life  in 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matchei^ 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  thii 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  1 
mform  you,  that  I  never  yet  professed  love  to  a 
woman  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage : 
that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of 
intimacy  from   the  hour   that  iqy  inclinition 
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changed,  hut  to  preserve  her  whom  I  was  living 
u-om  the  shock  of  abruptness,  or  the  ignominy 
of  contempt ;  that  I  always  endeavoured  to  give 
the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard 
me  ;  and  that  1  never  uirsook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  I 
discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
some  depravity  in  her  mind ;  not  because  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  because  I  was  offended 
by  herself. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  lon^  glitp 
tered  in  Uie  splendour  of  an  ample  patnmony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. Youth  is  naturallydehffhted  with  sprignt- 
liness  and  ardour,  and  therefore  I  breathed  out 
the  sighs  of  my  first  aficction  at  the  feet  of  the 
gay,  the  sparkhng,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
cied to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  exhausted,  and  spirit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  with  veneration  on  her  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
her  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
superior  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment ;  yet  I  should  have  consented  to  pass  my 
life  in  union  with  her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led 
me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street,  wliere  I 
found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
disputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  little  need  of  assistance,  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  interpo- 
sition, and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  ownmg 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 

My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  I  had 
C'equently  observed  the  barrenness  and  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conversation,  and  therefore 
thought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discern- 
ment, when  I  selected  trom  a  muUitade  of 
wealthy  beauties,  the  deep-read  Misotbea,  who 
declared  herself  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 
pertness  and  puerile  levity;  and  scarcely  con- 
descended to  make  tea,  but  for  the  Hnguist,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet    The 

3ueen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
le  hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  Misothea's  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
scholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
every  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
reduced  to  regular  syllog^snL  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that  1  wished  this  courtship  at  an  end ; 
but  when  I  desired  her  to  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  m  which  Misothea  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attributing 
choice  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  danger  of 
committing  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dictates  of 
tuLssion,  or  the  duls  of  appetite,  for  the  decree 


of  fate ;  or  consider  cuckoldom  as  necessary  to 
the  general  system,  as  a  link  to  the  everlasting 
cbain  of  successive  causes.  I  therefore  told  her, 
that  destiny  had  ordained  us  to  part,  and  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  mo  from  her  but  the 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  ^phronia,  a  laxly  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  leammg  as 
superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  every  payment,  and  could  find 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  mquired  nicely  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  a-week,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  Uie  superintendence  of  a  famdy 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  mined  by 
confidence  in  servanta,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress's 
eye.  Many  such  oracles  of  generosity  she  ot- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvemeots 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  her  servants, 
and  the  distribution  of  ner  time.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  snflcr  from  So- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty ;  and  we  there- 
tore  proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  accord- 
ing to  her  own  rule,  /atr  and  so/lly.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entreat 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  unstress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
teeth  in  a  tortoise-shell  comb  ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not 
Uved  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  des- 
titute among  strangers,  and  though  of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  streets,  or 
of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  bat 
upon  my  first  application  to  Sopbronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  called  for  approbatioD, 
that  if  she  neglected  her  own  aflfairs,  I  might  suspect 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  stood  her  in 
three  hau  crowns ;  that  no  servant  should  wrong 
her  twice ;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  was  bad,  ud 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  tell  you  the  eflfect ;  it  sure- 
ly may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occaaioDy  I  for- 
got the  decency  of  common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disengaged  by 
finding  that  they  entertained  n\j  rivals  at  the 
same  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the 
Ubcrality  of  our  sentiments.  Another  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  shelve 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  her  to  ten- 
derness, till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  family  had 
died  young ;  and  another,  because,  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  expectations,  she  represented  her 
sister  as  languishing  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining 
part  of  Vny  history  of  courtship.  I  presume  that 
1  should  hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  fe- 
male virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  sA 
fection  to  higher  merit 

Iam,&c. 
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iVUZfl 


de  wt&rte  hmimU  etatctmtio  Ung*  rat. 

JUV. 


When  man'a  life  is  in  debate. 

The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.        dbyden. 

Power  and  superiority  are  bo  flattering  and  de- 
lightful, that,  fraught  with  temptation  and  expos- 
ed to  danger  as  uiey  are,  scarcelv  any  virtue  is 
■o  cautious,  or  any  prudence  so  timorous,  as  to 
decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  roost  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  of  right,  are  pleased  With  show- 
ing that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour; and  would  be  thought  to  comply, 
rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overiook  the 
boundaries  which  we  do  hot  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
M  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  tnat  has  no 
design  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
have  it  in  his  hands. 

Prom  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  desire 
of  investing  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and 
governing  by  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride 
M  unwilling  to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning 
any  other  reason  than -her  own  will ;  and  would 
immer  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dig- 
mpf  of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  suspected,  that  this  politi- 
eal  arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
legislative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
litions  upon  property  and  life.  A  slight  perusal 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  measures  of  vindictive 
•nd  coercive  justice  are  established,  will  discover 
m  many  disproportions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
■bhments,  such  capricious  distinctions  of  guilt, 
and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
tan  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced 
bw  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and  calmly  studious 
er  ppblic  happiness. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
wlitrs,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
eieeiition  without  asking  himself,  *'  Who  knows 
whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me  ?" 
On  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
Mnptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the 
draadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
own  heart.  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
■MMt  exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
tihen  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tion. For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
He  passed  without  some  act  more  mischievous 
Id  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the  theft 
ef  a  piece  of  money  7 

h  nas  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 

tieolar  species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and 

eonunon,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 

denunciations.    Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 

fcdors  is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 

tie  frightened  into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of 

thievery  is  augmented  with  greater  variety  of 

fiaud,  and  subtilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 

Tt9f  and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance. 

Toe  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 

mger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 

death.    By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 

■nltipliedy  and  crimes,  very  difierent  in  their  de- 

ireti  of  enormity,  are  equally  subjected  to  the 


severest  punishment  that  man  has  the  power  of 
exercising  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  esti- 
mate the  mali^ity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by 
the  loss  or  pain  which  single  acts  may  produce, 
but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  arising  from 
the  fear  of  mischief)  and  insecurity  of  possession  - 
he  therefore  exercises  the  right  which  societies 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  simply  to  punish  a  transgreR- 
sion,  but  to  maintain  order,  and  preserve  quiet ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  are  most 
in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doubles  the  giiard  on  that  side  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with 
80  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  aro 
houriy  increasing,  yet  few  seem  willing  to  de- 
spair of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  employ 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruption  of 
the  people,  some  propose  the  introduction  of  more 
horrid,  lingering,  and  terrific  punishments ;  some 
are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  executions ;  some  to 
discourage  pardon  ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickedness,  and 
that  we  can  only  be  rescued  from  the  talons  of  rob- 
beiT  by  inflexible  rigour,  and  sanguinary  justice. 

Yet  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  disputed,  and 
since  experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  rea- 
son to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  effected 
by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fellow-beings,  per 
haps  It  will  not  be  useless  to  consider  what  con 
sequences  might  arise  from  relaxations  of  the 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  offences. 

Dcatn  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  observes,  rd  r6y 
^•tfcpwv  ^oitptiraTov,  qf  dreadful  things  ike  most 
dreadful ;  an  evil  beyond  which  noming  can  be 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  feared  from 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  autho- 
rity, as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  treasure 
of  Ufe,  to  guard  from  invasion  what  cannot  bo 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  murder  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  com- 
mon minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite 
the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  a  less.  If  only  murder  were  punished 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood  ;  but  when  by  the  last  act  of 
cruelty,  no  new  danger  is  incuired,  and  ^eater 
secunty  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  prmciple 
shall  we  bid  them  forbear  7 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  mi- 
tigated to  simple  robbery ;  but  surely  this  is  to 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  our 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  last  hour, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleading  in 
their  favour.  From  this  conviction  of  the  me- 
quality  of  the  punishment  to  the  ofience,  pro- 
ceeds the  frequent  solicitation  of  pardons.  They 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  conection  of  a  thief, 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying 
him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing,  compared 
with  his  misery ;  and  severity  defeats  itself  by 
exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly,  disables  those 

who  die  upon  it  from  infesting  the  community ; 

I  but  their  death  ■eemi  not  to  oontxibttle  moro  to 
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the  reformation  of  their  mwociAtes,  than  any  other 
method  of  separation.  A  thief  seldom  passes 
much  of  his  Ume  in  recollection  or  anticipation, 
bat  from  robbery  hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot 
to  robbery ;  nor,  when  the  grave  closes  upon 
his  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to  find 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishhients,  there- 
fore, rarely  hinders  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
but  natursJly  and  commonly  prevents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  oroceed  only  upon  prudential 
principles,  chiefly  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politicians, 
the  ereater  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  the  pocket  and  to  pierce  the 
heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe 
that  two  malefiictors  so  diflferent  in  guut  can  be 
justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience  to  hu- 
man laws  BO  plainly  evinc^,  so  clearly  stated,  or 
•o  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  ten- 
der, and  the  just,  will  always  scruple  to  concur 
with  the  community  in  an  act  which  their  private 
judgment  cannot  approve. 

lie  who  knows  not  how  oHen  rigorous  laws 
produce  total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes 
are  concealed  ana  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying 
the  offender  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
pentance, has  conversed  very  little  with  mankind. 
And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt 
this  compassion  may  incur  from  those  who  con- 
found cruelty  with  firmness,  1  know  not  whether 
any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less  powerful,  or 
less  extensive. 

If  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has 
condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  ru- 
diments of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper  disci- 
pline and  useful  labour,  have  been  disentangled 
from  their  habits,  they  might  have  escaped  all 
the  temptations  to  subsequent  crimes,  and  pass- 
ed their  days  in  reparation  and  penitence,  and 
detected  they  might  all  have  been,  had  the  pro- 
secutors been  certain  tliat  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared.  I  believe,  every  thief  will  confess, 
that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dis- 
missed; and  that  he  has  sometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that  those 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his 
escape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors 
of  his  death. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  inefllectual, 
unless  some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prose- 
cute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere 
violations  of  property',  information  will  always  be 
hated,  and  prosecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a 
good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  pu- 
nishing a  slight  injury  with  death ;  especially 
when  he  remembers  that  the  thief  mignt  have 
procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public 
justice  are  indeed  stronsr;  but  they  will  certainly 
be  overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.  What  is 
punished  with  severity  contrary  to  our  'deas  of 
adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered ; 
and  multitudes  will  be  suffered  to  advance  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  because. 
if  they  had  been  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would 
have  suffered  death  before  they  deserved  it 

This  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relax- 
alx>D,  and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so 
noMla  inm  eoaaoo  practice,  thai  I  mi^t  na- 


sonably  fear  to  expoee  it  to  the  public,  could  itbt 
supported  only  by  my  own  observations.  1  shall, 
therefore,  by  ascribing  it  to  its  author.  Sir  Tbo 
mas  More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  that  atten- 
tion, which  1  wish  always  paid  to  prudence,  to 
justice,  and  to  mercy. 


No.  115.]     Tuesday,  April  23,  1751. 

Qa«ia«  pmr9m  qmidew^  §ed  ftom  uUrmudM  mmritis, 

jxrr 

Boom  fsulti,  though  mall,  intolerable  grow. 

DKTDEV 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


I  SIT  down,  in  pursuance  of  my  late  engagementi 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  Mlventures 
that  befell  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felici- 
ty, which,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  so  happy 
as  to  obtain  it,  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
deserve  by  unwearied  diligence,  without  suflering 
from  repeated  disappointments  any  abatement  ot 
my  hope,  or  repression  of  my  activity. 

You  must  have  observed  in  the  world  a  spe- 
cies of  mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  pro- 
moting matrimony,  and  without  any  visible  mo- 
tive of  interest  or  vanity,  without  any  disco- 
verable impulse  of  roahce  or  benevolence,  with- 
out any  reason  but  that  they  want  objects  of  at- 
tention and  topics  of  conversation,  are  inces- 
santly busy  in  procuring  wives  and  husbanda 
They  fill  the  ears  of  every  single  man  and  woman 
with  some  convenient  match;  and  when  thej 
are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune,  o^r  a 
partner  for  life,  with  the  same  readiness,  and  the 
same  indifference,  as  a  salesman,  when  he  hu 
taken  measure  by  his  eye,  fits  his  customer  with 
acoat. 

It  might  be  expected  that  they  should  soon  be 
discouraged  from  this  officious  interposition  bj 
resentment  or  contempt ;  and  that  every  mail 
should  determine  the  choice  on  which  so  much 
of  his  happiness  must  depend,  by  his  own  jud^ 
ment  and  observation  ;  yet  it  happens,  that  as 
these  proposals  are  generally  made  with  a  show 
of  kindness,  they  seldom  provoke  anger,  but  are 
at  worst  heard  with  patience,  and  forgotten. 
They  influence  weak  minds  to  approbation ;  for 
many  are  sure  to  find  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
whatever  qualities  report  has  tausht  them  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  under- 
standings they  excite  curiosity,  and  sometimes 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  similar  teo^ 
pers  within  the  attraction  of  each  other. 

I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  and  to  want 
a  wife ;  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended 
by  these  Hymeneal  solicitors,  with  whose  im- 
portunity I  was  sometimes  diverted,  and  somS' 
times  perplexed  ;  for  they  contended  for  me  u 
vultures  for  a  carcass ;  each  employing  all  hie 
eloquence,  and  all  his  artifices,  to  enforce  and 
promote  his  own  scheme,  from  the  success  of 
which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  advantage  thai 
the  pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally  eigei 
and  equally  industrious. 

An  invitation  to  sup  with  one  of  those  bvf 
friends,  made  me,  by  a  concerted  chance^  ao> 
qnainted  with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  was  expected 
lliat  I  ahould  be  fuddeai j  ind  hmditiuy  m 
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■bved.  The  lady  whom  the  same  kindnesa  had 
bfought  without  her  own  concurrence  inlo  the 
liits  of  love,  seemed  to  think  me  at  least  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  captivity ;  and  exerted  the 
power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much 
ut  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had  been  too  oden 
deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  myself  irre- 
meably  at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  could  not 
nqipress  some  raptures  of  adnuration,  and  flutp 
tan  of  desire.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make 
nearer  approaches ;  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
anion  with  Camilla  was  not  much  to  bo  wished. 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the 
(bUy,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her 
Dwn  sex ;  and  very  frequently  expressed  her 
wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  experience  could 
RdMnit  to  trifle  away  life  with  beings  incapable 
of  solid  thought  In  mixed  companies  she  always 
UMxaated  with  the  men,  and  aeclared  her  satis- 
hetioa  when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  ex- 
M0Bon  into  the  country  was  proposed,  she  com- 
■Qoly  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  women 
kpm  the  party ;  because,  where  they  were  ad- 
■ittnd,  the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy  compli- 
■snts,  weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided 
iH  compliance  with  the  fashion ;  and  to  boast 
Iht  proiundity  of  her  knowledge,  raist«ok  the 
vahous  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbies  with 
dssiasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  by  wrong  names. 
Bhe  despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a 
hiee  of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and 
•ongratulated  herself^  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  message  cards.  She  often  applauded  the 
■oUe  sentiment  of  Plato,  wiio  rejoiced  that  he 
Vts  bom  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro- 
daimed  her  approbation  of  Swift's  opinion,  that 
women  are  only  a  higher  species  ot  monkeys ; 
nd  confessed,  that  when  she  considered  the  be- 
hsfiour,  or  hoard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
phe  could  not  but  forgive  the  Turks  for  suspect* 
■g  them  to  want  souls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have 
piwvoked,  by  this  insolence,  all  the  rai;e  of  ha- 
kad,  and  all  the  persecutions  of  calumny ;  nor 
wu  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  supe- 
rinritv,  than  when  she  talked  of  female  anger  and 
faaale  cunning.  Well,  said  she,  ha<9  nature 
jMOvided  that  such  virulence  should  be  disabled 
wf  iblly,  and  such  cruelty  be  restrained  by  im- 
potence. 

Camilla  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
m  one  side,  she  shoula  croin  on  the  other ;  and 
■nmned  tliat  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to 
ilnSy,  who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the 
boiders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man, 
nutead  of  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  shnink 
IndL  at  her  approach.  She  was  persecuted  by 
IIm  ladies  as  a  deserter,  and  at  best  received  by 
dn  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part, 
■■wed  myself  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but 
■wdty  soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  for  no- 
Uing  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be 
long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who 
Wd  the  niggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
mi  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  sofU 
MM ;  nor  could  I  think  my  quiet  and  honour  to 
W  intnisted  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was 
hwilj  courting  danger,  and  soliciting  assault 

My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
IM,  tnd  soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  approve, 
«d  ntdy  to  receive  direction  irom  those  with 


whom  chance  had  brought  her  into  company. 
In  Nitella  I  promised  myself  an  easy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dis- 
turbance or  altercation.  I  theretore  soon  re- 
solved to  address  her,  but  was  discouraged  from 
proeocuting  my  courtship,  by  observing  that  her 
apartments  were  superstitiously  regular;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  notice  of  my  visit,  she  was 
never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  T  have  always  noted  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  slattern  ;  it  is  the  superfluous 
scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreadinj^  discovery,  and 
shunning  suspicion  ;  it  is  the  violence  o^  an  ef- 
fort againdt  habit,  which  being  impelled  by  exter- 
nal motives,  cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with 
nicety  than  elegance;  and  seldom  could  forbear 
to  discover  by  her  uneasiness  and  constraint, 
that  her  attention  was  burdened,  and  her  ima* 
gination  engrossed :  I  therefore  concluded,  that 
being  only  occasionally  and  ambitiously  drevsed, 
she  was  not  familiaiized  to  her  own  ornaments. 
There  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  fame  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  informa 
tion  of  those  that  fail,  from  those  Uiat  desire  to 
excel ;  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her 
time  between  hnery  and  dirt ;  and  was  always 
in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  she 
was  not  aecorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  mv  evil  destinjr  to  Charyb- 
dis,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizuig 
a  new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I 
thought  myself  quickly  made  happy  by  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  public  places,  and  pleased 
my  own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
should  raise  in  a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing 
as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Charybdis. 
She  soon  ader  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a 
ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  she  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  the  hep 
piness  of  accompanying  her,  which,  after  a  short 
reluctance,  was  mdulg^  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiosity  on  her  journey,  than  after  all  possible 
means  of  expense ;  and  was  everi^omont  taking 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I 
knew  it  my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diver 
sion;  at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming 
company  that  would  breakfast  in  the  gardens ; 
and  m  tne  morning  had  been  informed  of  some 
new  song  in  the  opera,  some  new  dress  at  the 
playhouse,  or  some  performer  at  a  concert  whom 
she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelligence  was  such, 
that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she  did 
not  summon  mo  on  the  second  day ;  and  as  she 
hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and 
pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we 
passed  tne  streets,  she  was  oiien  charmed  with 
some  trinket  in  the  toyshops ;  and,  from  mode- 
rate desires  of  seals  and  snufl^boxes,  rose,  by  de- 
grees, to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  began  to 
nnd  the  smile  of  Charybdis  too  costly  for  a  pri- 
vate purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six-and-forty 
lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapacity 
had  exhausted. 

Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  affections, 
but  kept  them  only  for  a  short  time.  She  haa 
newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  spent 
the  eariier  part  of  her  life  in  the  perusalot  ro- 
mances, brought  with  her  inlo  the  gay  world  all 
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the  pride  of  Cleopatrm;  expected  nothing  less 
than  vows,  altars,  and  sacrifices;  and  thought 
her  charms  disbonoured,  and  her  power  in- 
fringed, by  the  softest  opposition  to  her  senti- 
ments, or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might  indeed  cure  this  species  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undisceming,  and 
vitiated  only  by  false  representations :  but  the 
operations  of  time  are  slow ;  and  I  therefore  lefl 
her  to  grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  er- 
ror at  her  own  expense. 

Thus  I  have  biUierto,  in  spite  of  myself,  passed 
my  hfe  in  frozen  celibacy.  My  friends,  indeed, 
,  often  tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with 
higher  hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify ; 
that  I  dress  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  ra- 
diance of  perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to 
look  for  the  same  excellence  in  corporeal  beauty. 
But  surely,  Mr.  Rambler,  it  is  not  madness  to 
hope  for  some  terrestrial  lady  unstained  with  the 
spots  which  I  have  been  describing ;  at  least,  I 
am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for  I  am  so 
far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  able  to  ufbrd  the  highest  happiness  de- 
creed to  our  present  state ;  and  if,  after  all  these 
miscarriages,  I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my 
expectation,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from 

Yours,  ii,c 

Htmbnjbus. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


I  WAS  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London. 
My  &ther  havil%  by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate 
from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  sisters  their 
portions,  thought  himself  cuscharged  from  all 
obligation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rural  pleasures.  He 
therefore  spared  nothing  that  might  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  his  feUdty ;  he  procured  the 
best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom  could 
supply,  paid  large  salaries  to  his  groom  and 
huntsman,  and  became  the  envy  of  the  country 
for  the  discipline  of  his  hounds.  But,  above  aU 
his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a 
breed  of  pointers  and  setting-dogs,  which  by  long 
and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  im- 
proved, that  not  a  partridge  or  hcathcock  could 
rest  in  security ;  and  game  of  whatever  species, 
that  dared  to  light  upon  his  manor,  was  beaten 
down  by  his  shot,  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  veir  early  initiated  in 
the  cnace,  and,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are 
cruping  like  snaUt  unwWingly  to  school,  he  could 
wind  the  horn,  beat  the  bushes,  bound  over 
hedges,  and  swim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman 
one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  supplied  his  place  with 
e^ual  abilities,  and  came  home  with  tne  scut  in 
his  hat,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  I  beinff  either  delicate  or  timorous,  less 
desirous  of  honour,  or  less  capable  of  sylvan  he- 
niiiiii^  WMM  always  the  favourite  of  my  mother; 


because  I  kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  com- 
plexion free  from  freckles;  and  did  not  come 
home,  like  my  brother,  mired  and  tanned,  nor 
carry  corn  in  my  hat  to  the  horse,  nor  biing  diitj 
curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amuse  her 
self  with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to 
despise  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  coun- 
try ladies,  disdained  to  learn  tbeir  sentiments  or 
conversation,  and  had  made  no  addibon  to  tbe 
notions  wlijch  she  had  brought  from  the  predncti 
of  Comhill.  She  was,  therefore,  always  recount- 
ing the  glories  of  ihe  city ;  enumerating  the  suc- 
cession of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  r^ating  the 
civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies'  feasts  by 
men,  of  whom  some  are  now  made  aldermen, 
some  have  fined  for  ^heriffii,  and  none  are  worth 
less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequently 
displayed  Iter  father's  greatness ;  tdd  of  the 
large  bills  which  he  had  paid  at  nght ;  of  the 
sums  for  which  his  word  would  pass  upon  the 
Exchange ;  the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  used  qd 
Saturday  night  to  toss  about  with  a  sbovd ;  tbe 
extent  of  his  warehouse,  and  the  strength  of  his 
doors;  and  when  she  relaxed  her  ima^nation 
with  lower  subjects,  described  the  funuture  of 
their  country-house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  tbe 
clerks  and  porters. 

By  these  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  splen- 
dour and  dignity  of  London,  and  of  trade.  I 
therefore  devoted  myself  to  a  shop,  and  warmed 
my  imagination  from  vear  to  year  with  inquifies 
about  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of 
the  common  council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which 
mv  motiier  assured  me  that  many  had  arrived 
who  began  the  world  with  less  than  myself. 

1  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path, 
which  led  to  such  honour  and  fehdty ;  but  wsi 
forced  for  a  time  to  endure  some  repreaaiofi  of 
my  eagerness,  for  it  was  my  grandfather's  max- 
im, that  a  young  man  $ddom  makes  mmeh  WMuy, 
who  is  out  of  his  time  before  ttoo^oHd-twenHf.  Tbej 
thought  it  necessary,  tlierefore,  to  keep  me  at 
home  till  the  proper  age,  without  any  other  em- 
ployment than  tnat  of  learning  merchants'  ac- 
counts, and  the  art  of  regulating  books ;  but  at 
length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  tiant- 
planted  to  town,  and,  with  great  satisfactioii  to 
myself,  bound  to  a  haberdasher. 

My  master,  who  had  no  conception  of  aoy 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  ridi, 
had  all  the  good  Qualities  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  close  and  unwearied  attention  to  the 
main  chance ;  his  desire  to  gain  wealth  was  so 
well  tempered  by  the  vanity  of  showing  it,  that, 
without  any  other  principle  of  action,  he  lived  in 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  commercial  world ;  and 
was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  only  men, 
whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  solidted,  those 
who  were  umversally  allowed  to  be  richer  thsa 
himself. 

By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  witli  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  finders,  and  to  maiie 
up  parcels  with  exact  fiugahty  of  paper  and 
packthread ;  and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow- 
apprentices  the  true  grace  of  a  counter-bow,  the 
careless  air  with  which  a  small  pair  of  s^es  is 
to  be  held  between  the  finirers,  and  the  vigoor 
and  sprightliness  with  whi<^  the  box,  after  the 
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riband  has  been  cut,  is  returned  into  its  place. 
Having  no  desire  of  any  higher  employment,  and 
therefore  applying  all  my  powers  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  master  of  all 
that  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and 
new  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes 
consulted  by  the  weavers,  when  they  projected 
fiuhions  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth 
Tear  of  ray  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
uienda  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be 
ffsoeived  as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
■Mister  ofpecuniary  k no wledec,  and  by  the  ladies 
■•  an  oracle  ofthe  mode.  But  unhappily,  at  the 
int  public  table,  to  which  I  was  mvitcd,  ap- 
peared a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer 
ef  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my 
hopes  of  distinction,  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise 
mt  eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  their  superiority 
a  mien.  Nor^was  my  courage  revived  by  any 
Mportunities  of  displaying  my  knowledge ;  for 
Oe  templar  entertained  the  company  for  part  of 
&e  day  with  historical  narratives  and  political 
observations:  and  the  colonel  aflerwards  de- 
tuled  the  aaventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the 
claims  and  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  ^ve 
an  account  of  assemblies,  gardens,  and  diver- 
sons.  I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of 
tiade  and  Spaniards;  and  once  attempted,  with 
lome  warmtJi,  to  correct  a  gross  mistake  about 
a  silver  brcastpknot ;  but  neither  of  my  antago- 
■■ts  seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they 
ntomed  their  discourse  without  emotion,  and 
■gain  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  company; 
nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  know 
■y  opinion  of  her  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the 
carnation  shot  with  white,  that  was  then  new 
amoiiffst  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  I  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
■MMe  money  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor 
why  they  were  considered  by  otners  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  and  therefore 
leoolved,  when  we  met  again,  to  rouse  my  spirit, 
tad  force  myself  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
Id  Uie  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  entertain- 
ing a  small  circle  very  successfully  with  a  minute 
npresentation  of  my  lord  mayor's  show,  when 
the  colonel  entered  careless  and  gay,  sat  down 
wi^  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and  with- 
oot  appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
mj  aooience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
lo  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them. 
Soon  after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
Ae  same  attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language:  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company  was  so  happily  amused,  that  I  was 
Mitner  heard  nor  seen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
odier  proof  of  my  existence  than  that  I  put  round 
the  glass,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to  name 
thetoasL 

'My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  mc 
ii  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
rittiwy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  everyone 
liiown  ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket 
nseds  not  care  what  any  man  says  of  him;  that 
if  I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when 
lawyers  and  soidiers  woukl  be  glad  to  borrow  oot 


of  my  purse ;  and  that  it  is  fine,  when  a  man  can 
set  his  hands  to  bis  sides,  and  say  he  is  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year 
These  and  many  more  such  consolations  and 
encouragements  I  received  from  my  good  mo- 
ther, which,  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  un- 
easiness ;  for  havinir  by  some  accident  heard, 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cit,  1 
had  therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her 
opinions,  but  considered  her  as  one  whose  igno* 
ranee  and  prejudice  bad  hurried  me,  though  with- 
out ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and 
i^ominy,  from  which  I  could  not  find  any  pos- 
sibility of  rising  to  the  rank  which  my  ancestors 
had  always  held. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  disposition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the 
eoual  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  glossy  blackness 
or  my  shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  eleva- 
tion tnose  compliments  which  ladies  sometimes 
condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readiness  in 
twisting  a  paper,  or  counung  out  the  change. 
The  term  of  Young  JKisn,  with  which  I  was  some- 
times honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination;  I  grew 
negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen  in  my  tem- 
per ;  often  mistook  the  demands  of  the  custom- 
ers, treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contempt,  and  received  and  dismissed  them  with 
surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should 
suffer  by  this  change  of  my  behaviour;  and, 
therefore,  after  some  expostulation,  posted  me  in 
the  warehouse,  and  preserved  me  from  the  dan- 
ger and  reproach  of  desertion,  to  which  my  dis- 
content would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  i 
continued  any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  heartyconsent  of  my 
roaster  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  bo 
communicated  in  another  letter,  by  Sir, 

Yours,  &c 

MiSOCAPBLVfl. 

No.  117.]    Tuesday,  April  30, 1751. 

'Oflrmiv  ii^  OiiXifiw  fiiuaffav  Bifitv  ahrip  h^  *OMf 
Hi^Xcov  dvofff^vXXov,  W  o^vd;  iftfiarbf  cfif.    BOM. 

The  fodt  thev  challenge,  and  affbct  the  skiei: 

Hee^d  on  OfympiM,  toCterinjr  Onn  itood  { 

On  Om«,  Pelioa  nods  with  all  nis  wood.  rora. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  of 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to 
ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 
All  industry  must  be  excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the 
student  often  proposes  no  other  reward  to- him* 
self  than  praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  con- 
tempt ana  insult  He  who  brings  with  him  into 
a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  spe* 
culation,  and  has  never  hardened  bis  front  in  pub- 
lic life,  or  accustomed  his  passions  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  ol 
mixed  conversation,  will  blush  at  the  stare  of  pe- 
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talant  incredality,  and  sufier  himself  to  be  driven 
by  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  the  fortressee  of  de- 
monstration. The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  as- 
sert before  hard?  contradiction,  the  possibihty  of 
tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  silkworm^s  thread ; 
and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the  rapidity  of 
light,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  height 
ot  the  lunar  mountains. 

If  I  could  by  any  efforts  have  shaken  off  this 
cowardice,  I  had  not  sheltered  myself  under  a 
borrowed  name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the 
means  of  communicatinff  to  the  public  the  theory 
of  a  garret ;  a  subject  which,  except  some  slight 
and  transient  stnctares,  has  been  hitherto  ne- 
glected by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  adorn 
It,  either  for  want  of  leisure  to  prost^ute  the  vari- 
ous researches  in  which  a  nice  discussion  must 
engage  them,  or  because  it  requires  such  diversi- 
ty of  knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity,  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  single  intellect ;  or 
perhaps  others  foresaw  the  tumult  which  would 
be  raised  against  them,  and  confined  their  know- 
ledge to  their  own  breasts,  and  abandoned  preju- 
dice and  folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  professors  of  hterature  generally  re- 
side in  the  highest  stories,  has  been  immemorially 
observed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
an  elevated  situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses 
stationed  on  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  by  those 
who  could  with  equal  right  have  raised  them 
bowers  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  erected  their  al- 
tars among  the  flexures  of  Meander  7  Why  was 
Jove  himself  nursed  upon  a  mountain  7  or  why 
did  the  goddesses,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  was 
contested,  try  the  cause  upon  the  top  oi  Ida? 
Such  were  the  fictions  by  which  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  earher  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret,  which, 
though  they  had  been  long  obscured  by  the  negU- 
gence  and  ignorance  of  succeeding  tmies,  were 
well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pytha- 
goras, ivc^dv  wwUvrmv  r^v  ii;^m  wpotrxivu  I  ^  when 
the  wind  blows,  worship  its  echo."  This  could 
not  but'  be  understood  by  his  disciples  as  an  invio- 
lable injunction  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  I  have 
found  frequently  visited  by  the  echo  and  the 
wmd.  Not  was  the  tradition  wholly  obhterated 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  Tibullus  evidently 
congratulates  himself  upon  bin  garret,  not  without 
some  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept: 

QiMH» j««al  iwumiUt  9€Mtc*  imdir*  oAautem 
AtUi  gelidaa  kfbtnuu  aqmsa  eumjkderit  mmsUr, 
SecmrMm  sowtmoSt  tm^rc  jtwcntc,  teqtu  I 

How  sweet  ia  sleep  to  pys  the  careless  liours, 
Loll'd  by  the  beatiof  wiads  aad  deshiaf  chowen! 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  fond- 
ness of  Lucretius,  as  an  early  writer,  for  a  garret, 
in  his  description  of  the  lony  towers  of  serene 
learning,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise 
man  looks  down  upon  the  confused  and  erratic 
state  of  the  world  moving  below  him. 

8*d  nil  dmleimt  e»t,  heme  9«4Mi  mnmita  (easre 
JCditA  doetrtMa  eapitm  hiw  Uwipla  eereuuf 
Detficere  umde  queae  o/ios,  paseimque  vidtre 
Srrmref  lUfue  viam  palanteie  fu^rere  vUm. 


^Tis  sweet  thy  Ubooriaf  steps  to  fuide 

To  virtue's  heif  bts^  wiUi  wiMlora  well  supplied; 
Aad  all  the  mmgmxiavt  oflearuinf  fortified ; 
FroM  thence  to  look  below  on  humaa  kind, 
BaviUar'd  ia  the  loaae  of  life,  and  bliad. 


The  bstitution  has,  indeed,  oontiiraed  to  oar 
own  time ;  the  garret  is  still  the  usual  receptaclt 
of  the  philosopher  and  poet ;  but  tiiis,  like  many 
ancient  customs,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  acci- 
dental imitation,  without  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal reason  for  which  it  was  establiahed ; 

■Cmmem  lots! :  res  est  aettssMM. 


The  caase  is  secret,  bat  th'  effect  is  koowa 


AOmSOB. 


Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advimced  con- 
cerning these  habitations  of  hterature,  but  with- 
out much  satisfaction  to  the  judicious  inquirer. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  g^n^t  is  generally 
chosen  by  tlie  wits  as  most  easily  rented  ;  and 
concluded  that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode, 
but  on  the  days  of  payment  Others  suspect  thai 
a  garret  is  chiefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house  from  the  outer  door, 
which  is  often  observed  to  be  infested  by  visit- 
ants, who  talk  incessantly  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a 
coat,  and  repeat  the  same  sounds  every  morning, 
and  sometimes  again  in  the  afternoon,  without 
any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  more 
importunate  and  clamorous,  and  raise  their 
voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging 
vociferations.  This  eternal  monotony  is  always 
detestable  to  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Others 
talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstraction  firom 
common  business  or  amusements;  and  some, 
yet  more  visionary,  tell  us,  that  the  faculties  are 
enlarged  by  open  prospects,  and  that  the  fancy 
is  more  at  liberty,  when  the  eye  ranges  without 
confinement 

These  conveniences  may  perhaps  all  be  found 
in  a  well-chosen  garret ;  but  surely  they  cannot 
be  supposed  sufliciently  important  to  have  ope- 
rated invariably  upon  different  climates,  distant 
ages,  and  separate  Rations.  Of  a  universal  prac- 
tice, there  must  still  be  presumed  a  univerval 
cause,  which,  however  recondite  and  abstnuc, 
may  be  perhaps  reserved  to  make  me  illostiioaf 
by  Its  discovery,  and  you  bv  its  promulgation. 

It  is  universally  known  tnat  the  faculties  of  ths 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  sUts 
of  tlie  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  various  compressions  of  the 
ambient  element  The  eflects  ot  the  air  in  th« 
production  or  cure  of  corporal  maladies  have  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates:  but 
no  man  has  yet  sufficiently  considered  how  nrit 
may  influence  the  operations  of  the  geoiui, 
though  every  day  afibrds  instances  of  local  od* 
derstanding,  of  wits  and  reasoners^  whose  facul- 
ties are  adapted  to  some  single  spot,  and  who^ 
when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  place,  sink 
at  once  into  silence  and  stupidity.  I  have  disco- 
vered, by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  impedimenU 
from  dense  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the  te- 
nuity of  a  defecatea  air  at  a  proper  distance  {too 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  &ncy, 
and  sets  at  liberty  those  intellectual  powers  wliick 
were  before  shackled  by  too  strong  attractioiv 
and  unable  to  expand  themselves  imder  the  pns 
sure  of  a  ^oss  atmosphere.  I  have  fouDO  dsl 
ness  to  quicken  into  sentiment  m  a  thin  ether,  si 
water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  reosiva 
partly  exhausted ;  and  heads,  in  appeanpoi 
empty,  have  teemed  with  notiooa  upon  ri«ii| 
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proaadf  as  the  flaooid  mIm  of  a  ibotball  would 
OATO  Bwellod  oat  into  ftiffneu  and  extension. 

For  thb  reason  I  never  think  myself  qualified 
to  judge  decisively  of  any  man's  (acuities,  whom 
I  nave  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation  ; 
but  take  some  opportunity  of  attending  him  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the 
various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation, 
tension  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious, 
aloft,  nor  serious  below,  I  then  consider  him  as 
hopeless ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens,  that  I  do 
not  find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his 
brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a 
tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  intellects,  accordinsr  to  ndes 
which  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  1  may,  per- 
haps, reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise 
of  barometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  cause  of  the  gayety  and  sprightliness 
of  the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increase 
of  that  vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are 
carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth.  The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits 
iff  well  known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  heart 
lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping 
horse  ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who 
towers  to  the  fifm  story  is  whiried  through 
more  space  by  every  circumrotation,  than  ano- 
ther that  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
nations  between  the  tropics  are  known  to  be  fiery, 
inconstant,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  liv- 
ing at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
they  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than 
those  whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
poles ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wise 
man  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  his 
country,  whenever  celerity  and  acuteness  are  re- 
Quisite,  we  must  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a 
few  tarns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret 

If  you  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
efl^cts  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you 
to  consult  your  own  memory,  and  consider  whe- 
ther yoa  have  never  known  a  man  acquire  repu- 
tation in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa- 
tron had  placed  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  who  never  recovered  his 
fonner  vigour  of  understanding,  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  original  situation.  That  a  garret  will 
make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  suppos- 
ing ;  I  know  there  are  some  who  would  continue 
blockheads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or 
on  the  peak  of  Tenerifle.  .  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  re- 
medy has  been  tried  ;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed 
to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  tne  joiner  of  Are- 
tBQs  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  in  his 
own  shop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distances 
from  the  centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  intellectual  aibilities,  and  consequently  of  so 
great  ose  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the 
public  could  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an 
experiment,  I  would  propose,  that  there  should 
be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  those 
which  Bacon  describes  in  Solomon's  bouse,  for 
the  expansion  and  concentration  of  understand- 
me,  according  to  the  exigence  of  diflferent  em- 
ployments, or  constitntions.  Perhaps  some  that 
hime  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  space 
m  the  tower,  might  compose  tables  of  interest 
•t  a   certain  depth:    and  he  that  upon  level 


groood  KsfMlas  in  sileiiee^  or  cffseps  m 

tive,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a  niis^  lerment 

into  merriment,  spanle  with  lepvtee^  and  froth 

with  declamation. 

Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat 
of  Virgil's  climate  in  some  lines  of  hisGeorgic: 
so  when  I  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  d<^ 
termine  the  height  of  tne  author's  habitation.  As 
an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble 
thought,  a  sprightly  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to 
pronounce  it  fresh  from  the  garret ;  an  expres 
sion  which  would  break  from  me  upon  the  pe 
rusal  of  mbst  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe 
that  vou  sometimes  qmt  the  garret,  and  ascend 
into  the  cock-loll.  HxpsaTATUS. 


No.  119.J    Saturday,  Mat  4, 1751. 


Omnet  illaerymabiles 
VrgentuTf  ignotiquc  longa 
Noete. 


BOB. 


In  endless  night  they  sloop,  unwept,  unknown. 

rRAHCIS. 

Cicaao  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magni- 
ficence of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  tliose  honours 
for  which  he  himself  appears  to  have  panted  with 
restless  solicitude,  by  showing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can 
hope  for  from  men  is  circumscribed. 

"You see,"  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the 
earth,  from  the  celestial  regions,  *'  that  me  globe 
assigned  to  the  residence  'and  habitation  oi  hu- 
man beings,  is  of  small  dimensions :  how  then 
can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men,  any  glozy 
worthy  of  a  wish  ?  Of  this  little  world  th^inha 
bited  parts  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even 
the  spots  where  men  are  to  be  found  are  broken 
by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  se- 
parated as  that  nothing  can  be  translnitted  from 
one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south, 
by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  tne  earth  is  pos* 
sessed,  you  have  no  intercourse;  and  by  now  ' 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  in- 
habit is  no  more  than  a  scanty  island,  inclosea 
by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  which  you  give  the 
name  of  the  great  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented  conti- 
nent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  re- 
nown will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  diflb 
of  Caucasus?  or  by  whom  will  your  nancM  be 
uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  south, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ?  So  narrow 
is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagat- 
ed, and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  7" 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes, 
why  fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but 
short  in  its  duration ;  he  observes  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and 
heaven,  and  declares  that,  accoiding  to  the  ce- 
lestial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a 
single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  Tnllv  has 
made  a  show  of  discouraging  tne  pursuit  of  fame ; 
objections  which  sufficiently  discover  his  tendw- 
ness  and  regard  for  his  darhng  phantom.  Ho- 
mer, when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of 
Patrodus  necessary   resolved,  at  least,  that  ha 
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should  die  with  honour ;  and  therefore  brought 
down  against  him  the  patron  god  of  Troy,  uid 
left  to  Hector  only  the  mean  task  of  giving  the 
last  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  Divine  hand  had 
disabled  from  resistance.  Thus  Tully  ennobles 
fame,  which  he  professes  to  degrade,  by  opposing 
it  to  celestial  happiness  ;  he  confines  not  its  ex- 
tent but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor  con- 
tracts its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
the  estimation  of  supenor  beings.  He  still  ad- 
mits it  the  highest  and  noblest  of  terrestrial  ob- 
^cts,  and  alleges  little  more  agjainst  it,  than  that 
It  is  neither  without  end,  nor  without  limits. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  these  observations 
conveyed  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  un- 
derstandings, cannot  be  determined ;  but  few  of 
those  who  shall  in  the  present  age  read  my  hum- 
ble version,  will  find  themselves  much  depressed 
in  their  hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  designs;  for  I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  woo  among 
us  pass  their  hves  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge, 
or  acQuisition  of  power,  have  very  anxiously  m- 
quired  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  in  vibrated  any  effort  by  the  de- 
sire of  spreading  their  renown  among  the  clans 
of  Caucasus.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  modem 
minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  a  single  nation,  and  a  few  Years,  have  ge- 
nerally sufficient  ampUtude  to  fill  our  imagina. 
tions. 

A  little  consideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
and  that  be  who  places  happiness  in  thefiequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  may  spend  his  life  in  pro- 
pagating it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for 
new  worlds,  or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic 
aea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power, 
or  most  active  diligence,  are  inconsiderable ;  and 
where  neither  benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the 
only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
others  is  curiosity ;  a  passion,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  universally  associated  to  reason,  is 
easily  confined,  overborne,  or  diverted  from  any 
particular  object 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there 
will  be  found  very  little  desire  of  any  other  know- 
ledge, than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to 
the  relief  of  some  pressing  uneasiness,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  some  near  advantage.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  hear  with  wonder  a  proposal  to  walk 
out,  only  that  they  may  walk  back ;  and  inquire 
why  any  man  shoulcf  labour  for  nothing/  So 
those  whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  only 
to  a  small  distance,  will  scarcely  understand,  why 
nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  studies,  whicL 
end  in  new  studies,  and  which,  according  to  Mal- 
herbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
price  of  bread  ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufac- 
turer easily  be  persuaded,  that  much  pleasure 
can  arise  from  tne  mere  knowledge  of  actions, 
performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry,  of 
which  xXiaf  oTov  i«o^«/i<v,  ohU  n  U/ttvy  we  can  only 
hear  the  report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our 
lives  by  any  consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  haye  leisure  from 
indispeDoable  business,  to  employ  their  thoughts 


upon  narrative  or  characters :  and  among  those 
to  whom  fortune  has  ^ven  the  liberty  of  Uving 
more  by  their  own  choice,  many  create  to  them- 
selves engagements,  by  the  indulgence  of  some 
petty  ambition,  the  admission  of  some  insatiable 
desire,  or  the  toleration  of  some  predominant 
passion.  The  man  whose  whole  wish  is  to  ac- 
cumulate money,  has  no  other  care  than  to  col- 
lect interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  engage 
for  mortgages  :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  his  ear 
to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna ;  and 
the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  lost,  which  is  not 
spent  in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitating 
his  advancemenL  The  adventurers  of  valour, 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  will  find  a  cold 
reception,  when  they  are  obtruded  upon  an  at- 
tention thus  busy  with  its  favourite  amusement, 
and  impatient  of  interruption  or  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  at- 
tention by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises  of 
happiness,  may  restrain  the  nund  from  ezcur> 
sion  and  inquiry :  curiosity  may  be  equally  de- 
stroyed by  less  formidable  enemies  ;  it  may  be 
dissipated  in  trifles,  or  congealed  by  indolence. 
The  sportsmen  and  the  men  of  dress  have  their 
heads  tilled  with  a  fox  or  a  horse-race,  a  fe^et 
or  a  ball  ^  and  live  in  ignorance  of  everything 
beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he  that  heaps  up 
gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the  field,  or 
beats  the  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the  ranks 
of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without  pleap 
sure  or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  ever 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  who  ^ve  dedicated  themselves 
to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confinmi 
their  curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  lit- 
tle inclination  to  promote  any  fame,  but  that 
which  their  own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake. 
The  naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  the  opinions 
or  conjectures  of  the  philologer:  the  botanist 
looks  upon  the  astronomer  as  a  being  unwoitby 
of  his  regard;  the  lawyer  scarcely  hears  the  name 
of  a  physician  without  contempt ;  and  he  that  is 
growing  great  and  happy  by  electrifying  a  bottle, 
wonders  now  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  tb- 
fling  prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

I^  therefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praises,  shall  subduct  from 
the  number  of  his  encomiast,  all  those  who  ire 
placed  below  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  ia 
the  valleys  of  fife  no  voice  but  that  of  necesa> 
ty ;  all  those  who  imagine  themselyes  too  import- 
ant to  regard  him,  and  consider  the  mentioo  of 
his  name  as  a  usurpation  of  their  time :  all  wbo 
are  too  much  or  too  Uttle  pleased  with  them- 
selves, to  attend  to  any  thing  external ;  all  who  are 
attracted  by  pleasure,  or  chained  down  by  pain, 
to  unvariea  ideas ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  at^ ' 
tending  his  triumph  by  different  pursuits;  and 
all  who  slumber  in  universal  negligence ;  be  will 
find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  bounds  thao 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no  maa 
can  be  venerable  or  formiaable,  but  to  a  sdsD 
part  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  omr  endeavoon 
■fier  excellence,  it  is  necessary  that,  aa  AfiicaDOi 
counsels  his  descendant,  ^  we  raise  our  eyes  to 
higher  prospects,  and  contemplate  our  future  aad 
eternal  state,  without  ^ving  up  onr  hemits  to  ths 
praise  of  crowds,  or  fixmg  our  hopes  00  SQch  ra* 
wards  as  human  power  can  bestow.'* 
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Hmcm  imirm  tmmro*  p$cc«iiur,  et  <strc.         bob. 
FmukM  1*7  OB  etth«r  tide  the  Trojan  towara. 

BLmilMTOM. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

As»  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or 
pnde,  or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  suggest,  men 
and  women  must  at  last  pass  their  lives  together, 
I  have  never  therefore  thought  those  writers 
fiiends  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavour  to 
eidie  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  sus- 
picion of  the  other.  To  persuade  them  who  are 
mering  the  world,  ana  looking  abroad  for  a 
Mntable  associate,  that  all  are  eqitally  vicious,  or 
equally  ridiculous ;  that  they  who  trust  are  cer^ 
tamly  betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always 
disappointed  ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but 
to  inflame  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can 
be  no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinced,  that 
no  reason  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never 
haiass  their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion;  they  will  resolve,  since  they  are  doomed 
to  misery,  that  no  needless  anxiety  shall  disturb 
their  quiet ;  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into  the 
cmwo,  and  snatch  the  first  hand  that  shall  be 
hflid  toward  them. 

That  the  world  is  over-run  with  vice  cannot 
bt  denied ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has 
not  yet  gained  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple 
•■d  unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we 
■ay  generally  escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffering 
tieas;  and  therefore,  those  who  undertake  to 
iutiate  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge 
if  life,  should  be  caretul  to  inculcate  the  possi- 
hilily  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  to  encourage 
endeavours  by  prospects  of  success. 

Yoo,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect,  that  these  are 
Ikt  sentiments  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for 
■any  years  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated 
fhgiiiity ;  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  cold- 
Mas  ofnefflect,  and  the  petulance  of  insult ;  has 
been  mortified  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries 
lAer  forgotten  fashions,  ^ames  long  disused,  and 
witi  and  beauties  of  ancient  renown ;  has  been 
invited,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  second 
wadding  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ridi- 
cried  by  two  generations  of  coquettes  in  whis- 
pen  intended  to  be  heard  :  and  been  long  con- 
ndered  by  the  airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for 
(■Biliarity,  and  too  wise  for  pleasure.  It  is  in- 
deed natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by 
eoatinnal  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  as- 
perity; yet  I  have  hitiierto  struggled  with  so 
mack  vigilance  against  my  pride  and  my  resent- 
■ent,  that  I  have  preserved  my  temper  uncor- 
ivpled.  I  have  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my 
siaployment  to  collect  sentences  against  mar- 
Bifs;  nor  am  inclined  to  lessen  the  number  of 
Ihs  few  friends  whom  time  has  left  me,  by  ob- 
Uncting  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  partake, 
■ad  venting  my  vexation  in  censures  of  the  for- 
Viidnesa  and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  incon- 
itency,  tastelesaness,  and  perfidy  of  men. 

It  ia,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
ttoD  to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  neeea- 
■Ijibot  induced  by  observation  and  choice;  and 
wrefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the 
isiiliKnity  with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the 
■PpeOatioo  of  old  maid,  .swells  aome  of  those 
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hearta  in  which  it  ia  infixed.  I  was  not  con- 
demned in  my  youth  to  aolitude,  either  by  indi- 
gence or  deformity,  nor  passed  the  eariier  part 
of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtship,  and  the 
joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of ^y- 
ety  amidst  the  murmura  ofenvy,andgratulationa 
of*^  applause ;  been  attended  finom  pleasure  to 
pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain ; 
and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequious- 
ness of  gallantry,  the  gayety  of  wit,  and  the  timid- 
ity of  love.  If,  therefore,  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to 
nuptial  happiness,  I  sufler  only  the  consequences 
of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the 
succession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  have  re- 
jected, without  grief,  and  without  malice. 

When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed 
upon  glasses,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous 
professions  of  the  gay  Venustulus,  a  genUeman, 
who,  being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  had 
been  educated  in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense, 
and  softness  of  efieminacy.  He  was  beautiful  m 
in  his  person,  and  easy  in  his  address;  and, 
therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  ag» 
when  the  sight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the  un- 
derstand! n|r,  He  ha!d  not  any  power  in  himself 
of  gladdening  or  amusing:  but  supplied  his  want 
of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions-:  and  hi* 
chief  art  of  courtship  was  to  fHl  the  mind  of  hia 
mistress  with  parties,  rambles,  music,  an^ shows; 
We  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions 
to  gardens  and  seats,  and  I  was  for  a  while 
pleased  with  the  care  which  Venustulus  discoy 
ered  in  securing  me  from  any  appearance  ef  dan- 
ger, or  possibility  of  mfscfcance.  He  never  failed 
to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to^ 
promise  the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us 
safe;  and  always  contrived  to  return  by  day-' 
light  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary  so- 
licitude was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  effect 
of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  strong 
for  continued  hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that 
Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  ele- 
gance of  a  female.  His  imagination  was  per- 
petually clouded  with  terrors,  and  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  screams  and  outcries  at 
any  accidental  surprise.  He  durst  not  enter  a 
room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainscot,  nor 
cross  a  field  where  the  catUc  were  frisking  in  the 
sunriiine ;  the  least  breeze  that  waved  upon  the 
river  was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour^  in  the 
street  was  a  cry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose 
his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain ; 
and  w^as  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the 
sodden  entrance  of  a  black  cat  Compassion 
once  obliged  me  to  drive  away  with  my  fan  a 
beede  that  kept  him  in  distress,  and  chiae  ofT  a 
dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would 
gladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own 
escape.  Women  naturally  expect  defence  and 
protection  from  a  fover  or  a  husband,  and  there- 
fore 3roQ  win  not  think  me  culpable  in  refusing  a 
wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 
necessanr  fears,  and  flown  to  me  for  that  suc- 
cour which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungosa,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber, whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow. 
Fungosa  vraa  no  yery  suitable  companion ;  for 
having  been  bred  in  a  counting-house,  he  spoke 
a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He 
had  no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  tJiat  of  an 
acute  prognosticator  of  tiie  changes  in  the  fbnda ; 
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nor  had  any  means  of  raising  merriment,  but  bj 
teUinir  how  somebody  was  over-reached  in  a 
bargain  by  his  father.  He  was,  however,  a 
youth  of  great  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  fre- 
quently informed  us  how  carefully  he  would  im- 
prove my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste  to  conclude 
the  match^  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  pa- 
rents, that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not 
a  fraud  been  discovered  in  the  settlement,  which 
set  me  free  from  the  persecution  of  grovelling 
pride,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  afterwards  six  months  without  any  par- 
ticular notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the 
glittering  Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of 
embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied 
at  pleasure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve 
of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  as- 
semblies. Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon 
my  heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can 
hear  without  emotion ;  he  commended  my  skill 
in  dress,  my  judgment  in  suiting  colours,  and  my 
art  in  disposing  ornaments.  But  Flosculus  was 
too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or 
to  please  with  varied  praise  an  ear  made  delicate 
by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid 
part  of  his  tribute,  and  stayed  away  three  days, 
because  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coaL 
I  quickly  found,  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a 
rival  than  an  admirer ;  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  emulous 
finely,  and  spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be 
first  m  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  Dentatus,  one  of  tliose  human 
beings  wliose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Denta^ 
tus  regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties,  told  roe  of 
measures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best 
cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  wiUi  bills  of 
fare,  prescribed  the  arrangement  of  dishes,  and 
taught  me  two  sauces  invented  by  himself.  At 
length,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  happi- 
ness, I  delared  my  opinion  too  hastily  upon  a  pie 
aiade  under  his  own  direction ;  after  which  he 
new  so  cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  easily 
dismissed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that 
they  had  no  taste  or  knowledge  in  music ;  three 
I  dismissed,  because  they  were  drunkards ;  two, 
because  they  paid  their  addresses  at  the  same 
time  to  other  ladies  ;  and  six,  because  they  at- 
tempted to  influence  my  choice  by  bribing  my 
maid.  Two  more  I  discarded  at  the  second  visit 
for  obscene  allusions ;  and  five  for  drollery  on 
religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  sen- 
tenced two  to  perpetual  exile,  for  oflering  me 
settlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage  would  have  been  injured  ;  four,  for  re- 
presenting falsely  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three, 
for  conceding  their  debts ;  and  one,  for  raising 
the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant 

I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the 
ladies  may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  H3rmensBus.  J 
mean  not  to  depreciate  the  sex  which  has  pro- 
duced poets  ana  philosophers,  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  will  not  sufier  the  rising  generation  of 
beauties  to  be  dejected  by  partial  satire ;  or  to 
iffyf***^  thftt  thote  who  censured  them  have  not 


likewise  their  follies  and  their  vices.  I  do  not 
yet  believe  happiness  unattainable  in  marriage, 
though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man, 
with  whom  1  could  pnidently  venture  an  insepa- 
rable union.  It  is  necessary'  to  expose  faults, 
that  their  deformity  may  be  seen;  but  the  re- 
proach ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
crime,  nor  either  sex  to  be  condemned  because 
some  women,  or  men,  are  indelicate  or  dishonest. 

I  am,  ^c. 

Tranqctilla. 
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ReddittMm  Cyri  flio  Pkr»aten, 
Dundeiu  plebi,  mrmcro  btetorum 
Ezimit  virtMt,  pojmhtmque  Jtdait 

Dtdocet  uU 
Voeibiu. 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unt^ach 
Their  false  mistiiken  fomu  of  gpcoch  i 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profett'd, 
Diadains  to  number  with  the  bleu'd 
Phraatei,  by  bit  ilavea  adored. 
And  to  the  Parthian  crown  restored. 

rmAivcu. 

In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the 
east,  in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouradin 
the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  all  the  re- 
gions of  India  for  the  extent  of  his  commerce,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehouses 
were  filled  with  all  the  conunodities  of  the  re- 
motest nations  ;  every  rarity  of  nature,  every  cu- 
riosity of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever 
was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages ;  the  sea  was 
covered  with  his  ships ;  the  streams  of  Qxus 
were  wearied  with  conveyance,  and  every  breeze 
of  the  sky  wailed  wealth  to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himself  seized  with  a 
slow  malady,  which  he  first  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert  by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by 
luxury  ana  indulgence;  but  finding  his  stren^ 
every  day  less,  he  was  at  last  terrified,  and  called 
for  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic :  they  filled 
his  apartments  with  alexipharmica,  restoratives, 
and  essential  virtues ;  the  pearls  of  the  ocean 
were  dissolved,  the  spices  of  Arabia  were  dis- 
tilled, and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  em- 
ployed to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  and  new 
balsam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  some 
time  amused  with  promises,  invigorated  with 
cordials,  or  soothed  with  anodynes ;  but  the  dis- 
ease preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  he  soon  disco- 
vered with  indignation,  that  health  was  not  to  be 
bought  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  de- 
sertcMl  by  his  physicians,  and  rarely  visited  by 
his  friends ;  but  his  unwillingness  to  die  flattered 
him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  tedioss 
languor,  he  called  to  him  Almamoulin,  his  only 
son,  and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  "  Mv  son," 
says  he,  **  behold  here  the  weakness  and  fragility 
of  man;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father 
was  great  and  happy,  fresh  as  the  vernal  ros'v 
and  strong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  the 
nations  of  Asia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  coin* 
merce  delighted  in  his  shade.  Malevolence  b^ 
held  me,  and  sighed  :  His  root,  she  cried,  is  fixed 
in  the  depths  ;  it  is  watered  by  the  founttios  of 
Oxus ;  it  sends  out  branches  ^ar,  and  bids  defi 
anoe  U>  the  blast;  prudence  recUoea  agaiailhi« 
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ie  purchued  Urgs 
nces,  ulariiBd  (hem 
ivereitied  (hem  witb 
seasons.  Chuua 
uUety,  but  kll  lbs 
[>on  eiluusted ;  ha 
is  desires,  for  want 
himself 

ianurcuid,  and  set 
I  idleness  sends  out 
ablea  were  slwiifa 
ea  of  every  vinlaga 
lis  iamps  ■calteied 

idaess;  evei^  hour 
and  the  day  ended 

I  cried  out,  "1  have 


ill  ore  iludious  lo 
■Id  with  pleasure  1 
a  whom  eveij  niaa 


juslice  entered  the 
egil  cilalion,  sum- 
ar  before  the  em 
while  aghast,  then 
id  he  was  led  off 
mess  his  integrity. 
1 1  frequent  visitanla 
npcs  of  sharing  his 
d  and  unBiipportad, 


perished  in  prison. 
>i  with  how  httte 
tea  or  tiddilj  from 
their  senses ;  and, 

eiperimsnla  upon 
fter  fehcilv,  he  had 
spending  his  youlb 
id  reiired  from  ak 
ation  on  the  banks 

only  with  such  aa 
:her,"  nid  die  phi- 
I  thy  reason  to  be 
icious  appearances. 
esire  upon  riches, 

d  Ihcm,  and  lo  ex- 
lee  has  now  taught 
That  they  do  not 
be  coD*inced,  by 
price  ttkej  templeiX 
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Ihce,  upon  thj  first  < 
purcbaw  the  empty 
tion.  Thattheycsni: 
Duiimilj,  that  man 
trembling  U  Aslrsca 
nil  J  superior  to  hii 

foruken   palaces,  ai 
easily  ioronn  thee, 
friends,  thou  didst  mx. 
left  lo  sund  thy  trial 
Yet  think  not  richea 

them ;  they  may,  bj 
those  w bo  want  iJien 
diseue,  alill  the  thr 
lieve  innocence  from 
cililyto  cbeerfutne«s 
enable  thee  to  perfor 
oaly  bappineas  ordai 
the  confidence  of  Dii 
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I  HAOi  been  infonnei 
univenitiea,  that  am 

phy,  and  tbe  next  flig 
and  soanels,  Ihero  ar 
deavouring  by  book 
their  own  opinionf,  c 
•econdaiy  knowlcdgi 
in  a  coffee-house  can 

and  remarks  which 


It  is  very  natural 

dom  comprehend  si 
of  a  pantion,  or  perci 

■trained  from  confide 
•ions  with  area!  pre 
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expect  lo  Uni  their  o 
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shall  be  found,  that  1 
•ecute  these  collects: 
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shall  not  be  afraid  of 
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knowledge  oftheirc 
He  that  adopU  I 
whom  he  hai  reason 
hU;  ia  only  to  ba  b 
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hand  in  the  madness  of  disappointment 
He  still  appeared  to  resent,  as  on  earth,  his  loss 
•ad  disgrace.  Ulysses  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him  with  praises  and  submission;  but  Aiax 
walked  away  without  reply.  Tluii  passage  has 
always  t>een  considered  as  eminently  beautiful ; 
because  Ajaz,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered 
•oldier,  of  unshaken  courage,  of  immoveable  con- 
stancy, but  without  the  power  of  recommending 
his  own  virtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his 
Maertions  by  any  other  ar^ment  than  the  sword, 
had  no  way  of  makins  lus  anger  known  but  by 
ffoomy  sullenness,  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  ha- 
tred of  a  man  whon  he  conceived  to  have  de- 
finted  him  only  by  volubiUt^  of  tongue,  was 
fterefore  naturaJlj  shown  by  silence,  more  con- 
timptuous  and  piercing  than  any  words  that  so 
rode  an  orator  could  have  found,  and  by  which 
he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  exerting 
lbs  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  iEneas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades, 
he  meets  Dido  the  oueen  of  Carthage,  whom 
hb  perfidy  has  hurriea  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts 
her  with  tenderness  and  excuses ;  but  the  lady 
terns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She 
terns  away  like  Aiax;  but  she  resembles  him  in 
■ooe  of  those  qualities  which  ^ve  either  dignity 
er  propriety  to  silence.  She  might,  without  any 
departure  from  the  tenor  of  her  conduct,  have 
boret  oat,  like  other  injured  women,  into  cla- 
wmr,  reproach,  and  denunciation;  but  Virgil 
had  his  imagination  full  of  Ajax,  and  therefore 
eeold  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach  Dido  any 
edier  mode  of  resentment.  * 
If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation, 
will  be  Uttle  hope  that  common  wits  should 
ipe ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  besides 
die  universal  and  acknowledged  practice  of  co- 
pjfiDg  the  ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every 
■M  a  particular  species  of  fiction.  At  one  time, 
■S  truth  was  conveyed  in  allegory ;  at  another, 
aodiiag  was  seen  but  in  a  vision ;  at  one  period 
ifl  the  poets  followed  sheep,  and  every  event  pro- 
deeed  a  pastoral ;  at  another,  they  busied  them- 
pehree  woolly  in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  fashion 
riMMild  become  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  fa- 
feored,  and  imbecility  assistid ;  but  surely  no 
■en  of  genius  can  much  applaud  himself  for 
npeating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  al- 
nedy  tired,  and  which  could  bring  no  honour 
le  any  but  its  inventor. 

There  are,  1  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
vhkh  the  laborious  wits  of  the  present  time  em- 
ploj  their  faculties.  One  is  trie  adaptation  of 
SMee  to  all  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can 
npply  to  some  word  that  makes  the  burden  of 
die  Btanza;  but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in 
a  kind  of  amorous  burlesque,  can  scarcely  be 
enaured  with  much  acrimony.  The  other  is 
dM  imitation  of  Spenser,  which,  by  the  influ- 
mot  of  some  men  of  learning  and  genius,  seems 
Ikely  to  fiain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  de- 
Wree  to  be  more  attentivdy  considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of 
Spenser  can  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is 
fvhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  in- 
Uroction.  But  I  am  very  far  from  extending 
Am  same  respect  to  his  aiction  as  his  stanza. 
Bis  style  was  in  his  own  time  allowed  to  be  vi- 
ciens,  so  darkened  with  old  words  and  peculiari- 
tiw  of  phraee,  and  so  remote  fkom  conunon  uaei 


that  Jonson  boldly  pronoances  him  to  have  writ- 
ten no  language.  His  stanza  is  at  once  difficult 
and  unpleasing ;  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
.was  at  first  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
poets,  without  due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  The  Itahans  have  little  variety  of 
termination,  and  were  forced  to  contrive  such  a 
stanza  as  might  admit  the  greatest  number  of 
similar  rhymes;  but  our  words  end  with  so 
much  diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  for 
us  to  brine  more  than  two  of  the  same  sound  U^ 
gether.  If  it  be  justly  observed  by  Milton,  that 
rhyme  obliges  poeu  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always 
be  multiplied,  as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  in- 
creased by  long  concatenations. 

The  inrutators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very 
rigid  censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  con- 
clude that,  when  they  have  disfigured  their  Unes 
with  a  few  obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accom- 
pUshed  their  design,  without  considering  that 
they  ought  not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to 
avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imitation  are  broken 
by  every  word  introduced  since  the  tune  of 
Spenser,  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  violated 
by  Quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  It  would  in- 
deea  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
modem  phrase,  though  it  is  easy  to  sprinkle  it 
with  gleamings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  style  of  Spenser  mi^ht  by  long  labour  be 
justly  copied;  but  life  is  surely  given  us  for 
higher  purposes  than  to  gather  what  our  ances* 
tors  have  wisely  thrown  away,  and  to  learn  what 
is  of  no  value,  but  because  it  has  been  forgottea 
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ITeteio  qumntUmU  tobm  duUtdiug  cm»et90 Dmett. 

i 

By  teeret  charmi  oor  nsUvs  Uad  sttncta. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  dieap 
pointment  than  anticipated  judgment  concemin| 
the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking^ 
whedier  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  perform- 
ances of  others,  or  from  abstracted  contemplation 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  done 
viith  ease :  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matored  to 
habit,  vanishes  from  observation.  We  are  there- 
fore more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by 
those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  ez« 
cellence,  and  whom  we  can  therefore  with  least 
reason  hope  to  equal 

In  adjusting  the  probability  of  success  by  a 
previous  consideration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are 
equally  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves.  It  ia 
never  easy,  nor  often  possible,  to  comprise  the  se« 
ries  of  any  process  with  all  its  drcunistances,  in< 
cidents  and  variations,  in  a  speculative  scheme. 
Experience  soon  shows  us  the  tortuosities  of  ima- 
ginary rectitude,  the  complications  of  simplidty, 
and  the  asperities  of  smoothness.  Sudden  difti- 
cuities  oflen  start  up  from  the  ambushes  of  art 
stop  the  csreer  of  activity,  repress  the  gayety  or 
confidence,  and,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  al- 
most at  the  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us  back  to 
new  plans  and  different  measures. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  every  day  see 
others  unable  to  p«irfomi,  and  perfaape  nave  even 
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ourselves  miscarned  in  attempting ;  and  yet  can 
hardly  allow  tu  be  difficult ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
to  wonder  afresh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  pro- 
mise certainty  of  success  to  our  next  essay ;  but 
when  we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur,  the  same 
inability  is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disap- 
pointment must  again  be  suffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speaking  or  writing, 
which  serve  necessity,  or  promote  pleasure,  none 
appear  so  artless  or  easy  as  simple  narration; 
for  what  should  make  him  that  knows  the  whole 
order  and  progress  of  an  affair  unable  to  relate 
it  7  Yet  we  hourly  find  such  an  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain or  instruct  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the 
facts  which  they  intend  to  illustrate,  and  losing 
themselves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes, 
in  digression  and  confusion.  When  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  and  new  means  of  information,  it  often 
happens  that  without  designing  either  deceit  or 
concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
unwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  fills  the 
ear  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention 
with  fruitless  impatience  and  disturbs  the  imagin- 
ation by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time, 
or  train  of  consequence. 

It  is  natural  to  oelieve,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  no  writer  has  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
(listorian.  The  philosopher  has  the  works  of 
omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
gaged in  disquisitions,  to  which  finite  intellects 
are  utterly  unequal.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  in- 
ventions, and  is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  in- 
consistencies to  which  every  one  is  exposed  by 
departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  censured  as 
well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity 
of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament  But 
the  happy  historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of 
gathering  what  tradition  pours  down  before  him, 
or  records  treasure  for  his  use.  He  has  only  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate  ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy 
characters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  tne 
inconsistency  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  ty- 
rants, or  the  cowardice  of  commanders.  The 
difficulty  of  making  variety  inconsistent,  or  unit- 
ing probability  with  surprise,  needs  not  to  dis- 
turb him ;  the  manners  and  actions  of  his  per- 
fonafcs  are  already  fixed ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
/idcd  and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at  leisure 
to  employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and  dis- 
olaying  them. 

Yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few 
m  any  age  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
reputation  by  writing  histories ;  and  among  the 
innumerable  authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  or  undertake  to 
transmit  to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
Uie  greater  part,  when  fashion  and  novelty  have 
deased  to  recommend  them,  are  of  no  other  use 
than  chronological  memorials,  which  necessity 
may  sometimes  require  to  be  consulted,  but  which 
'hght  away  curiosity  and  disgust  delicacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  which  has 
produced  so  many  authors  eminent  for  almost 
every  other  species  of  literary  excellence,  has 
been  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  historical 
(Fenius ;  and,  so  far  has  this  defect  raised  preiu- 
aices  against  us,  tliat  some  have  doubted  whe- 
ther an  Englishman  can  stop  at  that  mediocrity 
of  style,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even  tenor  of 
imagirfttion  whidi  narrative  requiree. 


They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  so  ca- 
priciously distributed  understanding  have  surely 
no  claim  to  the  honour  of  serious  confutation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  same  countr}'  have  oppo- 
site characters  in  different  ages  ;  the  prevalence 
or  neglect  of  any  particular  study  can  proceed 
only  from  the  accidental  influence  of  some  tem- 
porary cause  ;  and  if  we  have  failed  in  history, 
we  can  have  failed  only  because  history  has  not 
hiiherto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  histori- 
ans among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in 
comparison  with  any  that  the  neighbounng  na- 
tions can  produce  ?  The  attempt  oi  Raleigh  is  de- 
servedl}^  celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  research- 
es, and  the  elegance  of  his  style  ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  exert  his  judgment  more  than  his 
genius,  to  select  facts  rather  than  adorn  them ; 
and  has  produced  a  historical  dissertation,  but 
seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deserve  more  regard. 
His  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.  It  is  the  efiu- 
sion  of  a  mind  crowded  with  ideas,  and  desirous 
of  imparting  them ;  and  therefore  always  acco- 
mulating  words  and  involving  one  clause  and  sen- 
tence in  another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence 
a  rude,  inartificial  majesty,  which,  without  the 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance  swells  the  mind  by  its 
plenitude  and  diffusion.  His  narration  is  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  rapid,  bein^  stopped  too  fre- 
quently by  particulanties,  which,  though  they 
might  strike  the  author  who  was  present  at  tM 
transactions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention 
of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy  ;  the  wisdom 
of  his  maxims,  the  justness  of  his  reasonings,  and 
the  variety,  distinctness,  and  strength  of  his  cha- 
racters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  ray  ofMnioo, 
iustly  contest  the  superiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in 
his  history  of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the 
excellences  that  narration  can  admiL  His  style, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  some- 
times vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  ele> 
vated,  and  clear.^  A  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
events  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and  so  distinctly 
explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowledge  d 
the  next.  Whenever  a  new  personage  is  intro- 
duced, the  reader  is  prepared  by  his  characterfor 
his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  first  attacked,  or 
city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  his 
tory,  or  situation  ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  tbn 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of 
tliis  author  are  without  minuteness,  and  the  di- 
gressions without  ostentation.  Collateral  events 
are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his 
principal  story,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined  with- 
out leaving  it  lacerated  and  broken.  There  ii 
nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  superflooos  ia 
his  copiousness.  His  orations  only,  which  he 
feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians,  to  have  beea 
pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  tedioos 
and  languid  ;  and  since  they  are  merely  the  wo- 
luntary  sports  of  imagination,  prove  how  modi 
the  most  judicious  ana  skilful  may  be  mikakeo, 
in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obacii' 
rity  but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  peo* 
pie  whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happeitfi 
that  all  dicumstaneet  concur  to  liappiiieM  or 
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tune.  The  nation  which  produced  this  great 
hiatoiian,  has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  em- 
plowed  upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ; 
ana  that  writer,  who  mi^ht  have  secured  perpe- 
toity  to  his  name,  by  a  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try, has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  obUvion, 
by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions,  of 
which  none  oesire  to  be  informed. 


Ko.  1S3.]    Tuesday,  Mat  21, 1751. 

Qm  temel  ut  imtbmta  rtceutt  ttrvubit  •dmrtm 
TetU  dim.  hob. 

What  aeason'd  lint  the  vesael,  keept  the  taite. 

CKCBCR. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SlE, 

Though  I  have  so  long  fonnd  myself  deluded  by 
pngects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
•ohre  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet, 
how  determinately  soever  excluded,  they  always 
noover  their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem; 
and  whenever,  aAer  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vi- 
fllance,  reason  and  caution  return  to  their  charge, 
Obepr  find  hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  her 
tnin  of  pleasures  dancmg  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history 
of  disappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
litter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
Mtient  for  my  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
boiDinff  have  laid  down  several  of  your  late  pa- 
pan  wiUi  discontent,  when  they  found  that  Miso- 
eujelas  had  delayed  to  continue  his  narrative. 

But  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  expectations 
Aot  I  have  raised,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this 
nlation,  which,  having  once  promised  it,  I  think 
aqroelf  no  longer  at  lil^rty  to  forbear.  For,  how- 
over  I  may  have  wished  to  clear  myself  from  every 
other  adhesion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  alwavs 
wiie  enough  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst 
ill  my  new  arts  of  poUteness,  continue  to  despise 
Biliigence,  and  detest  falsehood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed 
BO  from  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  my- 
idf  as  restored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  en- 
titled to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ances- 
ton  obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with 
■any  difficulties  at  my  first  re-entrance  into  the 
woffM  ;  for  my  haste  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined 
■0  to  precipitate  measures ;  and  every  accident 
thtt  forced  me  back  towards  my  old  station,  was 
oanaidered  by  ma  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap- 


k  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
Ait  I  found  mjr  former  companions  still  daring 
loelaim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap- 
pnnticefi  sometimes  pulling  me  b3r  the  sleeve  as  I 
via  walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  ter- 
lor  of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwith^and- 
Im^  of  an  uncommon  size,  inviting  me  to  partake 
iia  bottle  at  the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me 
nkh  historieo  of  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  kid  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
MTo  by  lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that, 
to  fiight  away  these  unwelcome  familiarities,  no- 
ting was  necessary,  but  that  I  should,  by  splen- 
4mt  of  drcfss,  proclaim  my  re-union  with  a  higher 
Itik.    I  therefore  sent  for  my  tailor ;  ordered  a 
mk  with  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  lace ;  and, 
tm,  I  might  not  let  my  pereecutors  increase  their 


confidence,  by  the  habit  of  accosting  me,  staid  at 
home  till  it  was  made. 

Thi9  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practis- 
ing a  forbidding  frown,  a  smile  of  condescension, 
a  slight  salutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  and 
in  four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel, 
with  so  much  levity  and  sprightliness,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon 
my  dignity.  1  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  witli  a  resolution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a 
fitter  distance;  and  pleased  myself  with  the  ti- 
midity and  reverence,  which  I  should  impress 
upon  all  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  me 
with  their  freedoms.  But,  whatever  was  the 
cause.  1  did  not  find  myself  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  respect:  those  whom  I  intended 
to  drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence ;  and  those,  whose 
acouaintance  I  solicited,  grew  more  supercilious 
ana  reserved.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 
pense, by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantajge, 
and  to  suspect  that  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weighty 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  ef- 
ficacy to  him  that  wears  it 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  sufier  in  my  initiation 
to  politeness.  I  was  so  much  tortureci  by  the  in- 
cessant civihties  of  my  companions,  that  I  never 
passed  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn  ^  and  at  last  left 
my  lodgirtgs,  and  fixed  myself  m  the  verge  of  the 
court.  Here  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gen- 
tleman just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  was 
pleased  to  have  my  landlord  believe  diat  I  was 
m  some  danger  from  importunate  creditora ;  but 
this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  de- 
potation  sent  to  offer  me,  though  I  had  now  ro 
tired  from  business,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

1  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  thereibre  re- 
solved to  stay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  opart- 
ment,  and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived 
vei^  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  often  overheard  the  family  cele- 
brating the  greatness  and  felicity  of  the  es<juire ; 
though  the  conversation  seldom  ended  without 
some  complaint  of  my  covetousness,  or  some  re- 
mark upon  my  language,  or  my  gait  I  now  be- 
gan to  venture  into  the  public  walks,  and  to  know 
the  faces  ot  nobles  ana  beauties ;  but  could  not 
observe,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by  them, 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tador.  I 
longed,  however,  to  bo  admitted  to  conyeraatioii, 
and  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds 
without  a  companion,  yet  continued  to  come  and 
go  with  the  rest,  till  a  lady,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  protect  in  a  crowded  passage,  as  she  was 
about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my 
civiUty,  and  told  me,  that  as  she  had  often  distin- 
ttnguished  me  for  my  modest  and  respectful  be- 
haviour, whenever  1  set  up  for  myself,  I  might 
expect  to  see  her  amon^  my  first  customers. 

Hera  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  pro 
jects.  I  indeed  sometimes  entered  the  walks 
again,  but  was  always  blasted  by  this  destructive 
lady,  whose  miscliievous  generosity  recommend- 
ed me  to  her  acquaintance.  Being  therefore 
foreed  to  practice  my  adscititious  character  upon 
another  stage,  I  betook  myself  to  a  coffee-house 
frequented  by  wits,  amon^  whom  I  learned  in  a 
short  time  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  talked  so 
I  loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
1  sontimonty  and  diction,  and  similes,  and  con* 
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trasts,  and  action,  and  pronnnciation,  that  I  was 
often  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  clap,  and  was 
feared  and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets. 
Many  a  sentence  have  I  nissed,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  many  a  ^roan  have  I  uttered, 
when  the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At 
last  a  malignant  author,  whose  performance  I 
had  persecuted  through  the  nine  mghts,  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  Tape  the  critic,  wluch  drove  me 
from  the  pit  for  ever. 

My  desire  to  be  a  fine  eentleman  still  con- 
tinued :  I  therefore,  after  a  short  suspense,  choee 
a  new  set  of  friends  at  the  gaming-table,  and  was 
for  some  time  pleased  with  the  dviUty  and  open- 
ness with  which  I  found  myself  treated.  I  was 
indeed  obliged  to  play ;  but  being  naeturally  timo- 
rous and  vigilant,  was  never  surprised  into  large 
Bums.  What  might  have  been  tne  consequence 
of  long  familiarity  with  these  plunderers  I  had 
Dot  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  for  one  night 
the  constables  entered  and  sei^d  us,  and  I  was 
once  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  con- 
dition, by  sending  for  my  old  master  to  attest  my 
character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifi- 
cations I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death. 
Here  1  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
myself,  and  to  support  the  lM>nour  of  my  family. 
I  therefore  bougnt  ^ns  and  horses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  increased 
the  salary  of  the  huntsman.  But  when  I  en- 
tered the  field,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  I  was 
not  destined  to  the  ^lories  of  the  chase.  I  was 
afraid  of  thorns  in  ue  thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the 
marsh ;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of  a  river  while 
the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  disconcert- 
ed ;  for  I  was  e^minate,  though  not  delicate,  and 
could  only  join  a  feebly-whic^ring  voice  in  the 
clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  (all,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  soon 
recalled  me  to  domestic  pleasures,  and  I  exerted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  the  uvour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ladies ;  but,  wherever  I  came,  there  was  al- 
ways some  unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands, 
fillets,  pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  ||1  my  stock 
of  compliments  out  of  my  memory,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  shame  and  dejection. 
^.  ^hus  I  passed  the  ten  first  years  after  the 
-'d^th  of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at 
last  to  repress  that  ambition,  virhich  I  could  never 
gratify ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  more  of  my  Ufe 
m  vain  endeavours  after  accomplidmieats,  which 
if  not  cariy  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain, 
I  shall  confine  my  care  to  those  higher  excel- 
lences which  are  in  every  man's  power,  and 
though  I  cannot  enchant  affection  by  elegance 
and  ease,  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  honesty  and 
truth.  I  am,  itc,  Mi^ocapblus. 


No.  134.]    Satu&dat,  Mat  S5,  1751. 

TocthMi  tflvat  imUr  rqrtmre  utmbrta^ 

OmramUm  qmUqmid  digmum  Mg^i0mU  >Mi«fM  Mf . 


To  range  in  tUence  tbrougli  each  heahhfU  wood. 
And  BMiM  what**  worthy  of  tho  wiie  and  good. 

BLPBlMSTOlt. 

Tbk  season  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  tlieatrea  aie  ■hot,  and  the  oanMabiM  for- 


saken ;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  awhile  un- 
peopled, and  pleasure  leads  out  her  votaries  to 
groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  erratic 
gratifications.  Those  who  have  passed  many 
months  in  a  continual  tumult  of  diversion ;  who 
have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning, 
but  upon  some  new  appointment ;  nor  slept  at 
night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  music,  and  good 
hands,  or  of  soft  sighs  and  humble  suppUcations ; 
must  now  retire  to  distant  provinces,  where  tho 
syrens  of  flattery  are  scarcely  to  be  heard,  wberv 
beauty  sparkles  without  praise  or  envy,  and  wit 
is  repeated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  social  benevolence  to  give  wammg  of  the  tp* 
proach  of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  aside,  or  by  preparatory  measures 
be  more  easily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  in- 
creasing warmth,  or  observe  the  lengthening 
days,  without  considering  the  condition  of  mv 
fair  readers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  all 
that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  from 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hope  for 
delight;  and  who,  till  fashion  proclaims  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  ele- 
gance, must  endure  the  rugged  'squire,  the  sober 
housewife,  the  loud  huntsman,  or  toe  formal  par- 
son, the  roar  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  the  dol- 
ness  of  prudential  instruction ;  without  any  re- 
treat but  to  the  gloom  of  sohtude,  where  they 
will  yet  find  greater  inconveniences,  and  most 
learn,  however  unwillingly,  to  endure  themselves. 

In  winter  the  life  of  the  polite  and  g^y  may  be 
said  to  roll  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current; 
they  float  along  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  pursue  the  course  of  the  stream  in  all  the 
felicity  of  inattention;  content  that  they  find 
themeelves  in  progression,  and  careless  whither 
they  are  going.  But  the  months  of  summer  arv 
a  kind  of  sleeping  stagnation  without  wind  or 
tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force  themselves  for- 
ward by  their  own  labour,  and'  to  direct  their 
passage  by  their  own  skill ;  and  where,  if  tbejr 
nave  not  some  internal  principle  of  activity,  tbej 
must  be  stranded  upon  shallows,  or  lie  torpid  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  this  univer- 
sal dissolution  of  gay  societies  affords  a  weloonie 
opportunity  of  quitting,  without  disgrace,  the 
post  which  they  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  maintain ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at 
the  call  of  nature,  from  assemblies  where,  mx 
a  short  triumph  of  uncontested  snperiori^,  tbej 
are  overpowered  by  some  new  intruder  of  softer 
elegance  or  sprigfatlier  vivacity.  By  these,  hope- 
less of  victory,  and  yet  ashamed  to  confess  a  oo»> 
anest,  the  summer  is  regarded  as  a  release  from 
tne  fatiguing  service  of  celebrity,  a  dismission  to 
more  certain  joys  and  a  safer  empire.  They 
now  solace  themselves  with  the  influence  whicL 
tiiey  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to 
fear;  and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shall  efibse, 
when  nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  splendow. 
They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparing  for  their 
journey,  the  admiration  with  which  the  roslics 
will  crowd  about  them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new 
assembly:  :»r  contrive  to  delude  provincial  uwh 
ranee  with  a  fictitious  mode.  A  tho*«mnd  pktf^ 
ing  expectations  swarm  in  the  fancy ;  aod  aii 
the  apiproaching  weeks  are  filled  with  distioc* 
tions^  honours,  and  authority. 
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But  others,  who  have  lately  entered  the  world, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconstancy  and 
desertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  unactive  obscurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort 
from  those  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  against 
the  inexorable  sun,  who  pursues  his  course  with- 
out  any  regard  to  love  or  beauty;  and  visits 
etcher  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  sliunned 
or  courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort 
m  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
fram  admiration,  courtship,  submission,  and  ap- 
plause, a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
lent The  praise  of  i^orance,  and  the  subjec- 
tioB  of  weakness,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties 
iHio  have  been  accustomed  to  more  important 
conquests,  and  more  valuable  panegyrics.  Nor 
indeed  should  the  powers  which  have  made 
havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in 
courts,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the 
imtravelled  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  rud- 
dy milkmaid. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn 
away  7  Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
routs,  no  shows,  no  ridottos ;  in  which  visits 
mast  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  assem- 
blies will  depend  upon  the  moon  7  The  Platon* 
ists  ima^ne,  that  the  future  punishment  of  tliose 
who  have  in  this  life  debused  their  reason  by 
Mbjection  to  their  senses,  and  have  preferred  tiie 
poss  gratifications  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
the  pure  and  sublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation, will  arise  from  the  predominance  and 
lolicitations  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state 
irhich  can  furnish  no  means  of  appeasing  them. 
[  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright 
ir^  sunshine,  ana  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  this 
month,  which  covers  the  meadow  with  verdure, 
ind  decks  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of 
colorific  radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the 
man  of  fancy  ejfpects  new  infusions  of  imagery, 
and  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of  obser\'ation ; 
this  month  will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the 
Platonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
and  hurry  them  from  the  highest  satisfactions, 
which  they  have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a 
state  of  hopeless  wishes  and  pining  recollec- 
tion, where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for 
admiration  to  no  purpose,  and  the  hand  of  ava- 
shufBe  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffectual  dex- 


terity. 

Prom  the  tediousness  of  this  melancholy  sus- 
pension of  life,  I  would  willingly  preserve  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it  only  by  mexperience ;  who 
want  not  indination  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  though 
they  have  been  dissipated  by  negligence,  or  mis- 
led by  example ;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the 
way  to  rational  happiness,  though  it  should  be 
Bteessary  to  struggle  with  habit,  and  abandon 
Unon.  To  these  many  arts  of  spending  time 
■i|[ht  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
MiSden  the  present  hour  with  weariness,  nor  the 
filare  with  repentance. 

it  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  specu- 
htift,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
mmtL  To  be  bom  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity 
«f  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
wofid  filled  with  variety,  perpetually  pressing 
vpoo  the  senses  and  irritatins  curiosity,  is  surely 
anfficient  aeciuily  agunst  ue  langumhinent  <» 


inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art'and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects ; 
and  every  moment  produces  something  new  to 
him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
summer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall 
perhaps  endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  es- 
say ;  out  if  there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccustomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so 
stubborn  and  itificxible,  as  not  easily  to  comply 
with  new  directions,  even  these  obstructions 
cannot  exclude  the  pleasure  of  application  ;  for 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to 
which  all  faculties  are  adapted  by  bim  who  gave 
them.  The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  re- 
gularly performed,  will  always  be  sumdent  to 
exalt  the  meanest,  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  va- 
cant, which  is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  du 
ties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long,  which  is  spent  in  obtaining 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happiness. 


No.  125.]     Tuesday,  Mat  28,  1751. 

Detcriptas  tervare  vice*,  opemmgue  coloret^ 
Cur  egOt  *i  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  talutor,     Hoa. 

But  if,  through  weakn^M,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  cau't  to  every  different  style  impart 

The  proper  strokes  and  colours  it  may  claim. 

Why  am  I  hunourM  with  a  poet's  name  f     r  ramcis. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  de- 
finititms  are  hmzardmu.  Things  modified  by  hu- 
man understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  changeable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  of 
expression,  because  they  are  always  suffering 
some  alteration. of  their  state.  Definition  is,  in- 
deed, not  the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  set 
above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  works  and 
operations  of  nature  are  too  ^eat  in  their  extent, 
or  too  much  diffused  in  their  relations,  and  the 
performances  of  art  are  too  inconsistent  and  un- 
certain, to  be  reduced  to  any  determinate  idea. 
It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  our  minds  an  ade- 
quate and  just  representation  of  an  object  so 
great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  or 
so  mutable,  that  it  is  always  changing  under  our 
eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form  while  we  are  la- 
bouring to  conceive  it 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  uncer- 
tain in  criticisms  tlian  in  law.  Imagination,  a  li- 
centious and  vagrant  faculty,  unsuuceptible  of 
limitations,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  has  always 
endeavoured  to  bame  the  logician,  to  perplex  the 
confines  of  distinction,  and  burst  the  enclosures 
of  regularity.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any 
species  of  writing,  of  which  we  can  tell  what  is 
its  essence,  and  what  are  its  constituents ;  every 
new  genius  produces  some  innovation,  which, 
when  invented  and  improved,  subverts  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  esta- 
blished. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to 
definers  ;  though  perhaps  they  might  properiy 
have  contented  themselves  with  d^anng  it  to 
bofMcA  a  irmMiU  npresenUiHon  ^f  kmnimMftf  «t 
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mw  txtiU  mirtk,  the;  b>*e  embirruMd  iheii 
lioitinn  with  the  mraos  by  which  th«  comic  i 
rn  «tt*ui  their  end,  without  considering  thii 
TUiouB  metbodi  of  eihiluating  their  audi; 
not  being  limitod  by  iiBture,  canoot  be  eompi 
in  precepL  Tlius,  lonie  milte  comodj  a  re 
'     Ban,  and  other*  of  bad  men  J  a 


ance,  otbem  in  the  ticiiliouinesg  of  the  Iran 
tion.  But  anf  man's  reHcctions  will  inform 
that  every  dnmatic  composiUan  which  n 
mirth  i>  comic  :  and  that,  to  raise  mtrlh,  it  ■ 
no  means  aniieraally  necessary,  that  the  per 
ages  should  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  no 
ways  requisite  that  the  action  should  be  tri 
nor  erei,  that  it  should  be  lictiliODiL 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  I 
defined  only  by  their  pffiicts  upou  the  mind,  s 
absurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  ' 
which  the  compontions  of  onr  greatest  poeti 
diacraced,  who,  for  want  of  some  settled  ii 
and  aecunte  distinctions,  have  unhappily  < 
foundeil  Ingic  with  comic  sentiments.  1 
e  lhou.7ht,  that 


onages 
sumciE 


d  comedv,  their 
I  a  tngedy  ;  am 


J  generals, 
guards  ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain  inlen 
of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  route  oi 
miei.  They  ha'e  not  considemJ,  thatthoui 
or  incidents,  in  themselves  ridiculous,  erow 
more  gi  olesque  by  the  folcmnity  of  such  cha 
ten  i  that  reason  and  naluru  are  unibrm  ant 
flexible;  and  thai  what  isdeapicable  ind  abs 
will  not,  by  any  association  wilh  splendid  til 
become  rational  or  great :  that  Ihe  most  im|: 
ant  aflairs,  by  an  tntermiiture  of  an  ansoaw 
bte  levity,  may  be  made  contemptible ;  and 
the  robes  of  rojally  can  give  no  dignity  to  i 

"Comedy,"  mrs  Horace,  "sometimes  ni 
her  voice ;  and  Tragedy  may  likewise  on  pri 
occasions  abate  her  dignity  ;"  but  as  the  ca 
personages  can  only  depart  from  her  Ihmilia 
of  style,  when  the  more  violent  passions  are 
in  motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  trag 
should  never  descend  to  IriRc,  but  in  the  he 
orease,andinIermissionBDfdanger.  Yetin 
lisgedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the  Kinf 
Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  f 
ino  just  drawn  the  lot,  bywhichheis  condera 
to  die,  breaks  oul  into  a  wild  bout  Ihsl  his  i 
shall  take  possession  of  Afric,  the  dialogue  ; 
ceeds  thus  between  the  captive  and  Jiis  c 


Afrk  is  ■mrd  "i*  aioiuurv 

•ko- 

uftirsiiL 
-..pr«lii 

Forili^r«lwoiiMBOii»lli, 

Sar. 

k..»U 

This  conversation,  w 

th  the  sly  rem 

___  jlar,  can  only  be  found 

cause  it  wants  the  probability  neceAsary  to 

prMCDtatians  of  common  life,  and  degeoen 


Ihe emperor,  wlio,«ifotcinghisonl«n 

th  of  Sebastian,  venU  •■■- ■ 

ipt  threat. 


[Xnu  answers, 

is  ihuthrvH  :  IcaasqrOraslaad. 

and    instances   of  such    iroproptiely 

■roduced,  were  not  one  scene  in  Au- 

sufficient  to  eiemplifj  iL     Indamort, 

iiueeo,  having  Auren£-Zebe  for  her 
ojs  Atimant,  to  whose  chaixe  she 
totrusled,  utd  whom  she  batTmadt 
her  charms,  to  cany  bee  message  tc 


iHliUI,md;  ln> 


riK  love  me  for  00 


ik  aM  HtawtM  myfrtrdam  ta  r«J 


«v.i..ly«CUKl.. 


i«i"?ti  •  t 


ene,  every  arcnmslance  conoin  to 
to  larce.  The  wild  absurdity  of  tbt 
Ihe  conlemplible  nibjectioD  ot  lb« 
oily  of  obliging  him  to  read  the  letter 
B  it  ought  to   have  been  caDccaltd 

the  faint  expostulations  of  a  volns 
[he  jmperioos  haughtineasora^Tarf 
er;  the  deep  reflection  of  tlis  yiri^ 
sn  (ate  and  free-will ;  and  his  wM 

his  reawm  as  aoon  aa  be  finds  bo- 
fa  what  h*  wanot  pifu^i  Mi  w 
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•on  to  approve,  are  iurely  sufficient  to  awaken 
tke  most  torpid  rinbility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tra^zredy  of  the  last  century 
which  has  not  debased  its  most  important  ina- 
dents  and  polluted  its  most  serious  interlocutions, 
with  buffoonery  and  meanness :  but  though  per- 
hipe  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  present  age 
hat  added  much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the 
drama,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  escape  many 
fiwlts,  which  either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or 
iodnigence  had  licensed.  The  latter  tragedies 
indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
destructive  to  delight,  though  less  open  to  censure. 
The  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  with  which  eve- 
IT  thougjit  is  now  expressed  by  every  personage, 
(he  paucity  of  adventures,  which  regularity  ad- 
aits,  and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
logue, has  taken  away  from  our  present  writers 
almost  all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which 
was  the  boast  of  their  predecessors.  Yet  they 
may  at  least  claim  this  commendation,  that  they 
avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 
move  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to 
provoke  laughter. 


Vo.  126.]    Saturday,  Junk  1,  1751. 

—I9ikii  ut  «2umI  wug^mm  fuam  wtmUa  minmia, 

VCT.   AUCT. 

BuadM  form  the  mountain,  momenta  make  the  year. 

YOUNG. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
papers  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discus- 
■on  of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
krver  Venustnlus,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
venty of  his  mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed 
inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  ti- 
midity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  fear ;  and  that  if 
Yenustulus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures, 
DO  man  who  considered  how  much  every  avenue 
of  the  town  was  infested  with  robbers  could  think 
him  blameable  ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded 
without  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  7  Ano- 
ther was  of  opinion,  that  a  brave  man  might  be 
tfraid  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  calmest  wea- 
ther, and  declaml  that^  for  his  part,  while  there 
were  coaches  and  a  bndgc,  he  would  never  be 
seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  case,  out  of  which  he 
might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agitation,  or 
which  might  be  overset  by  accident  or  negligence, 
or  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of 
a  larger  vesset  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to 
keep  the  security  of  day-light,  and  dry  ground  ; 
for  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man 
•ffif  perished  by  water,  or  was  lost  in  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
qnlla  had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
•kout  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would 
Mt  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not 
iMturing  his  safety  among  them.  His  neigh- 
bour then  told  us,  that  for  nis  part  he  was  not 
Mhamed  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  see  a  rat, 
Aongh  it  was  dead,  without  palpitation ;  that  he 
)md  been  driven  six  times  out  of  his  lodgings 
fklier  by  rats  or  mice :  and  that  he  always  had 
tbea  in  the  dooet  ibr  his  servant,  whom  he  call- 


ed up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  An- 
other wondered  that  any  man  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a 
d^ ;  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  a 
dog  might  be  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  there 
was  no  danger  but  of  bein^  bit  by  a  fierce  animal, 
there  was  more  wisdom  in  flight  than  contest 
Bv  all  these  declarations  another  was  encourag- 
ed to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla, 
he  should  have  been  likely  to  incur  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals  upon  which  na- 
ture has  impressed  deformity  and  horror,  there 
is  none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter  rather  than 
a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  universally  d^ 
fined  too  close  and  anxious  an  attention  to  per- 
sonal safety,  there  will  be  found  scarcely  any 
fear,  however  excessive  in  its  degree,  (m*  unreason- 
able in  its  object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  cha- 
racterise a  coward.  Fear  is  a  passion  which 
every  man  feels  so  frequently  predominant  in  his 
own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  it  cen- 
sured with  great  asperity ;  and,  perhaps,  if  we 
confess  the  truth,  the  same  restraint  which  would 
hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against  the  frauds 
of  any  employment  among  those  who  profess  it, 
should  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with  con 
tempt  among  human  beings. 

Yet  since  fortitude  is  one  of  those  virtues 
which  the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  houriy 
necessary,  I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your 
admonitions  than  against  superfluous  and  panic 
terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  preservative 
from  evil ;  but  its  duty,  like  that  of  other  passions  is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  should 
it  be  suflered  to  tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  to 
raise  phantoms  of  horror,  or  beset  life  with  super 
numerary  distresses. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  Ufe  is,  indeed, 
scarcly  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care 
of  preservation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears 
will  never  be  at  rest  Our  present  state  admits 
only  of  a  kind  of  negative  security ;  we  ronst 
conclude  ourselves  safe  when  we  see  no  danger, 
or  none  inadequate  to  our  powers  of  opposition. 
Death  indeed  continually  novers  about  us,  but 
hovers  commonly  unseen,  unless  we  sharpen  our 
sight  by  useless  curiosity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  its  preservatives,  be- 
cause one  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I 
once  knew  one  of  the  speculatists  of  cowardice, 
whose  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  of 
house-breakers.  His  inquiries  were  for  nine 
years  employed  upon  the  best  method  of  barring 
a  window,  or  a  door ;  and  many  an  hour  has  he 
spent  in  establishing  the  preference  of  a  bolt  to  a 
lock.  He  had  at  last,  bjr  the  daily  superaddition 
of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door  which  could 
never  be  forced  j  for  one  bar  was  secured  by  an- 
other with  such  intricacy  of  subordination  that  he 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  disen^[age  them 
in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  m  this  for^ 
tification,  till  being  asked  how  he  would  escape 
if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  discovered,  that* 
with  all  his  care  and  expense,  he  had  only  been 
assisting  his  own  destruction.  He  then  imme- 
diately tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night 
his  outer  door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  hy 
his  own  folly  perish  in  the  flames. 

There  is  one  speciee  of  tenor  which  thoaewhe 
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mre  unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipathy. 
A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the  monsters 
of  the  wilderness  while  they  are  out  of  sight,  wM 
readily  confess  his  antipatfuf  to  a  mole,  a  weazel, 
or  a  (rog.  He  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antipathy  turns  him 
pale  whenever  they  approach  him.  He  believes 
that  a  boat  will  transport  him  with  as  much  safety 
as  his  neighbours,  but  he  cannot  conquer  his  an- 
tipathy to  the  water.  Thus  he  goes  on  without 
any  reproach  from  his  own  reflections,  and  every 
day  multiplies  antipat^Uf  till  he  becomes  con- 
temptible to  others,  and  burdensome  to  himselfl 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impressions  of  dread 
may  sometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not 
in  themselves  justly  formidaible ;  but  when  fear  is 
discovered  to  be  groundless,  it  is  to  be  eradicated 
like  other  false  opinions,  and  antipathita  are  ge- 
nerally superable  by  a  single  effort  He  that  has 
been  taugnt  to  shudder  at  a  mouse,  if  he  can  per- 
suade himself  to  risk  one  encounter,  will  find  his 
own  superiority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the 
pride  ot  conquest 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Thraso. 

Sir, 

As  you  profess  to  extend  your  regard  to  the  mi- 
nnteness  of  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
science,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you  a  mode 
of  persecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  ta- 
verns and  coffee-houses,  and  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  doors  of  my  friends. 

Among  the  ladies  who  please  themselves  with 
splendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is 
a  practice  very  common  to  ask  every  ^est  how 
he  hkes  the  carved  work  of  the  cormce,  or  the 
figures  of  the  tapestry ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or 
the  plate  on  the  side-board ;  and  on  all  occasions 
to  inquire  his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  their 
choice.  Melania  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the 
window  nineteen  times,  that  she  may  desire  me 
V>  look  upon  it  Cahsta  has  an  art  of  dropping 
her  snufi-box  by  drawing  out  her  handkercnief, 
that  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it ;  and  Ful- 
gentia  has  conducted  me  by  mistake  into  the 
wrong  room,  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since  her 
picture  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Rambler,  you  will  inform  them, 
that  no  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  si- 
lence, or  tortured  to  false  declarations  ;  and  that 
though  ladies  may  justly  claim  to  be^xempt  from 
rudeness,  they  have  n't  right  to  force  unwilling 
civilities.  To  please  is  a  laudable  and  elegant 
ambition,  and  is  properly  rewarded  with  lioncst 
praise ;  but  to  seize  applause  by  violence,  and 
call  out  for  commendation  without  knowing,  or 
caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  convic- 
tion, IS  a  species  of  tyranny  by  which  modesty  is 
oppressed,  and  sincerity  corrupted.  The  tribute 
of  admiration  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  diflfers  from  the  respect  paid  to  silent 
merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  mer- 
chant's profit 

Iam,&c. 

MiSOCOLAZ. 

Sir, 
Tour  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
%)ared  to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  de- 
mn  of  koowl^dge ;  nor  cm  I  ehaige  you,  though 


you  do  not  seem  equally  attentive  to  the  ladiei^ 
with  endeavouring  to  discourage  them  from  any 
laudable  pursuit  But  however  either  he  oryoa 
may  excite  our  curiosity,  you  have  not  yet  in- 
formed us  how  it  may  be  gratified.  The  world 
seems  to  have  formed  a  universal  conspiracy 
against  our  understandings;  our  questions  ara 
supposed  not  to  expect  answers,  our  argumenti 
are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treated  like 
beings  who  transgress  the  Umits  of  our  nature 
whenever  we  aspire  to  seriousness  or  improve- 
ment 

I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  eminent 
for  astronomical  skill,  what  made  the  day  kmg 
in  summer,  and  short  in  winter ;  and  was  told 
that  nature  protracted  the  days  in  summer,  lest 
iadies  should  want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and 
the  nights  in  winter,  lest  they  should  not  have 
hours  sufficient  to  spend  at  the  card-table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  such  in- 
formation with  just  contempt,  and  I  deaire  you 
to  discover  to  this  ^eat  master  of  ridicule,  that 
I  was  far  from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  be 
could  have  given  me.  I  asked  the  question  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  set  him  free  from  the 
necessity  of  silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  a  poute  assem- 
bly, from  which  however  uneasy,  he  could  not 
then  escape,  by  a  kind  introduction  of  the  only 
subject  on  which  I  believed  him  able  to  speak 
witn  propriety.  I  am,  &c. 

Gekerosa. 


No.  127.]      Tuesday,  June  4,  1751. 

Capisti  melius  ^piam  desinis :  Mltima  primiM 
CeduKt :  disnmHttf  He  vir,  et  ilttpugr. 

Succeeding  yean  thy  early  fame  destroy; 
ThoUt  wbo  began'at  a  man,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

PouTiAN,  a  name  eminent  amon^  the  restorers 
of  polite  literature,  when  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  epigrams,  prefixed  to  many  of  them  the 
year  of  his  age  at  which  they  were  composed. 
He  might  design  by  this  information,  eitner  to 
boast  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  con- 
ciliate indulgence  to  the  puerility  of  his  poibim- 
ances.  But,  whatever  was  his  intent,  it  is  re- 
marked by  Scaligcr,  he  very  little  promoted  his 
own  reputation,  because  he  fell  below  the  pro- 
mise which  his  first  productions  had  given,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  nis  life  seldom  equalled  the 
sallies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  were  distinguished 
for  attainments  or  abiliu,es,  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  they  had  raised,  and  to  end  in  ne* 
gleet  and  obscurity  that  life  which  they  began 
m  celebrity  and  honour.  To  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  miich  moral 
and  satirical  writers  have  so  copiously  displayed, 
may  be  oflen  added  the  loss  of^fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
object  of  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It 
moves  for  a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour, 
but  the  force  of  the  first  impulse  is  perpetually 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  snould  encounter  no 
obstacle  capable  of  quelling  it  by  a  sudden  sto^ 
the  leaiatance  of  the  medium  tnrough  whkh  it 
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and  the  latent  inequalities  of  the  smooth- 
Mt  surface,  will,  in  a  short  time,  by  continued 
retardation,  wholly  overpower  it.  Some  hin- 
drances wiU  be  found  in  every  road  of  life,  but  he 
tbat  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  distance, 
necessarily  loses  sight  of  all  that  fills  up  the  in- 
tennediate  space,  and  therefore  sets  forward  with 
lUcritv  and  confidence,  nor  suspects  a  thousand 
obstacles  by  which  he  afterwards  finds  liis  pas- 
ease  embarrassed  and  obstructed.  Some  are 
indeed  stopped  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  sud- 
den shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different 
direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent 
passion ;  but  far  the  greater  part  languish  by 
•low  deffrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight  obUaui- 
tiea,  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  at  what 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them,  or  when  they 
lost  sight  of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  pre- 
vailing by  silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  dif- 
ferent causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  opposed.  Labour 
necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relazap- 
don,  and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly 
makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to  labour.  We, 
perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  renew  our 
attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  every  argument 
fer  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement ;  for, 
when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind, 
it  ^n  scarcely  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  ef- 
fbfts  as  very  few  are  willing  to  exert 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endan- 
gered by  miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence 
and  despondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  ^cat 
ondertaking,  with  a  false  opinion  of  its  facility, 
or  too  high  conceptions  of  nis  own  strength,  is 
easily  disconragea  by  the  first  hindrance  of  his 
advances,  because  he  had  promised  himself  an 
equal  and  perpetual  progression,  without  impedi- 
ment or  aisturbaoce;  when  unexpected  inter- 
niptions  break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
a  man  surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  ho  pur- 
posed only  to  bask  in  the  calm,  or  sport  in  the 
diallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of 
tn  enterprise  greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than 
liope  haa  pictured  it  Youth  enters  the  world 
with  very  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour. 
She  imagines  herself  not  only  certain  of  accom- 
pUshinff  every  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  those 
lewards  which  the  accomplishment  may  dcser\'e. 
She  is  not  easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  the 
force  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  obstinacy  and 
avarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy  and  ma- 
lifpiity.  She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  most 
tfident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
Rjected  by  malice  against  conviction,  or  by  indo- 
lence without  examination ;  that  they  may  be 
eometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes 
overborne  by  clamour ;  that,  in  the  mingled  nun»- 
ben  of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provoca- 
tion to  enmity  than  that  they  find  themselves 
OBDelled ;  that  others  have  ceaised  their  curiosity, 
end  considered  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth 
nf  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon 
their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose ;  that 
aome  are  engaged  in  complications  of  interest 
which  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  inno- 
iPition ;  that  many  3neld  themselves  up  implicitly 
Id  every  report  which  hatred  disseminates  or 
felly  scatters ;  and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the 
■oUce  oT  the  public,  has  in  almost  every  man  an 


enemy  and  a  rival ;  and  must  etrufigle  with  the 
opposition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  strata- 
gems of  the  timorous,  must  quicken  the  frigid, 
and  soflen  the  obdurate,  must  reclaim  perverse- 
ness  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward has  vanished,  the  zeal  of  enterprise  should 
cease ;  for  who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the 
soil  which  he  has,  after  long  labour,  discovered 
to  be  barren  7  He  who  hath  pleased  himself 
with  anticipated  praise&  and  expected  that  he 
should  meet  in  ever}*  place  with  patronage  or 
friendship,  will  soon  remit  his  vigour,  when  he 
finds  that,  from  those  who  desire  to  be  considered 
as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped  but  cold 
civility,  and  that  many  refuse  to  own  his  excel- 
lence, lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to 
reward  it 

A  man  thus  cut  off  from  the  prospect  of  that 
port  to  wliich  his  address  and  fortitude  had  been 
employed  to  steer  him,  often  abandons  himself 
to  chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  glides  carelessly 
and  idle  down  the  current  of  life,  without  resolo- 
tion  to  make  another  eflbrt,  till  he  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  gulf  of  mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of 
themselves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  martial  virtues,  but  mat  when  he 
had  gained  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  use 
it.  The  folly  of  desisting  too  soon  from  success- 
ful labours,  and  the  haste  of  enjoying  advantages 
before  they  are  secured,  are  often  fatal  to  men  of 
impetuous  desire,  to  men  whose  consciousness 
of  uncommon  powers  fills  them  with  presump- 
tion, and  who,  having  borne  opposition  down  b^ 
fore  them,  and  left  emulation  panting  behind,  are 
early  persuaded  to  imagine  that  they  have  reached 
the  heights  of  perfection,  and  tliiat  now,  being 
no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  toe  enjoyment 
of  their  acquisitions,  in  contemplation  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own 
praises,  and  look  unconcerned  from  their  emi- 
nence upon  the  toils  and  contentions  of  meaner 
bcin^ 

It  IS  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  hour  of 
exultation,  that  all  human  excellence  iscompara* 
tive;  that  no  man  performs  much  but  in  pro- 
portion to  what  others  accomplish,  or  to  the  time 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  him ; 
and  that  he  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence 
is  every  day  sinking  in  estimation,  because  his 
improvement  ^ws  continually  more  incomme|n- 
surate  tp  his  life.  Yet,  as  no  man  willingly  qoits 
opinions  favourable  to  himself,  they  who  have 
once  been  justly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they 
still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard,  and 
seldom  perceive  the  diminution  of  their  character 
while  there  is  time  to  recover  it.  Nothing  then 
remains  but  murmurs  and  remorse ;  for  if  the 
spendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  once  was  rich,  how  must  the  idler's 
obscurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that  he 
once  had  lustre !       ^ 

These  errors  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake 
of  the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never 
extends  his  view  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards 
of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or 
infatuated  by  honours  and  applause.  But  the 
consideration  that  life  is  only  deposited  in  hie 
hande  to  be  employed  in  obedience  m  a  Maater 
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who  will  regard  his  endeavours,  not  his  success, 
would  have  preserved  him  from  trivial  elations 
and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by 
censure. 
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QIk  lyiviT'^  ivr  AlaxUa  wofd  n^\tt\ 

OiSrc  raa'  imOfia 

Kdifii^'  Xiyorral  yt  ftiv  fipdridv 

"OX/^ov  fixipraTov  8< 

Z;^e(y.  PlNDAa. 

For  not  the  brarflf  or  wise,  or  (Treat, 
E'er  yet  had  happineM  complete ; 
Nor  PeleuM,  g ranoaon  of  thp  sky. 

Nor  Cadraut  acapeil  the  ahaAs  of  pain, 
Thouf  h  fivour'd  by  the  Powers  on  nigh, 

With  every  bliss  that  man  can  ^n. 

The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reconciling  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and 
reheving  the  discontent  produced  by  the  various 
distribution  of  terrestrial  advantages,  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  judge  too  hastily  of  good  and 
evil ;  that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life, 
and  determine  of  the  whole  by  a  very  small  part ; 
and  that  in  the  condition  ot  m«*n  it  frequently 
happens,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  under  the 
golden  robes  of  prosperity,  and  the  gloom  of 
calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope 
and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog 
is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  mine 
concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
subjecting  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hy- 
potheticalsystems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  most 
specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are 
equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  bne 
has  his  peculiar  pleasures  and  vexations,  and  ex- 
ternal accidents  operate  variously  upon  different 
minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exactly  judee  from 
his  own  sensations,  what  anotlier  would  feel  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  esti- 
mated bv  the  representation  which  every  one 
m^kes  of  his  own  estate,  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery;  for 
how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and 
distresses?  If  we  judge  by  the  accotmt  which 
may  be  obtained  of  every  man*8  fortune  from 
others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  are 

f»1aced  in  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
uxiiriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  oy  the  breezes 
of  felicity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  ut- 
tered without  censure  from  those  that  hear  it, 
and  almost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a 
provision  atleast  adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their 
understanding,  to  possess  either  more  than  they 
deserve,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude 
of  temper  and  inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of 
our  ideas  and  opinions  from  the  state  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  one  Dart  of  mankind  seem  to  the  other  hypo- 
crisy, folly,  and  aflcctation.  Every  class  of  so- 
ciety has  its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
derstood or  regarded  by  none  but  themselves ; 
snd  every  part  of  Ufe  has  its  uneasiness,  which 
thoM  who  do  not  fed  them  will  not  commise- 


rate.    An  event  which  spreads  distraction  over 
half  the  commercial  worid,  assembles  the  tradins 
companies    in    councils    and  committees,  and 
shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbers,  ii 
read  by  the  landlord  and  the  fanner  with  frigid 
indifference.     An  affair  of  love,  which  fills  Uie 
young  breast  with  incessant  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  and  day  from 
every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded 
by  them  whose  passions  time  has  extinguished, 
as    an  amusement,  which   can   properly  raise 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  tliou^h  it  may  be 
sufiered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment, 
should  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest 
He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill 
a  chest  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to 
his  estate,  who  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mort- 
gage, or  cnteri^  a  company  but  to  make  a  bar- 
gain,  would   be  astonished  to  hear   of  beings 
known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  wits.     How  would  ne  gape  with  curi- 
osity, or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention  of 
beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  what  was 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  in- 
herit wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talk  ;  and,  if 
thev  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improving 
their  fortunes,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others 
laugh  !  How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there 
are  men  who  would  rather  lose  a  legacy  than  the 
reputation  of  a  distich ;  who  think  it  less  disgrace 
to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  born  foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillerr 
is  sometimes  suthcient  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  anil 
who  would  e»teem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  pro- 
fitable bargain  by  some  accidental  delay,  than  not 
to  have  thought  of  a  smart  reply  till  the  time  of 
producing  it  was  pa^^t!  How  little  would  he  sus- 
pect that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolic  eoten 
every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  liti- 
gant on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  pro- 
bability of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  conspi- 
rator, whose  fate  dcp'^nds  upon  the  next  night; 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home, 
under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  laceratnl 
with  envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment; 
and  immures  him<elfin  his  closet,  that  he  may  dis- 
encumber his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  prf>- 
gress  of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  loss  or 
gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  ofhis 
failure  or  success? 

Yet  more  remote  from  t^mmon  conceptioni 
are  the  numerous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  which 
female  happiness  is  particularly  disturbed.  A 
solitary  philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  bora 
with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sorrow  lolled 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingied 
pleasure  ;  for,  what  can  interrupt  the  content  of 
those,  upon  whom  one  age  has  laboured  after 
another  to  confer  honours,  and  accumulate  im* 
munities;  those  to  whom  rudeness  is  infamy, 
and  insult  is  cowardice ;  whose  eye  commandi 
the  brave,  and  whose  smile  softens  the  severe ; 
whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier 
bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to 
celebrate  ;  who  claim  tribute  from  every  art  and 
science,  and  for  whom  all  who  approach'them  en- 
deavour to  multiply  delights,  without  requiring 
from  them  any  return  but  vrillingness  to  be 
pleased  ? 

Surely  among  these  favourites  of  nature,  tbsi 
unaoqnainted  with  toil  and  danger^  felictty  tmM 
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tare  fiiedher  Temdntce;  th«;m _..., 

tin  change*  of  mor«  »i*id  or  more  gentle  joys  ._„..__ 

tMr  life  mast  ■Iwaj'i  more  either  to  the  alow  oi  thai  unirocm  <uid  conatant  panialily,  by  which 

•pii^tly  Rielodyof  llielvreofgUdneas;  theycai  conie  vice*  have  hitherto  eBcaped  cenaure,  and 

wrer  aaaemblti  but  to  pleuiue,  or  retire  but  U  *oam  virtuea  wanted  recommendalion  j  nor  can 

pMce.  I  discover  why  elae  we  have  been  wuned  only 

8urh  would  bethe  thoughta  of  every  man  wh(  againil  part  i^  onr  enemiea,  while  the  rest  have 

ihould  boTFr  at  a  diatance  round  the  world,  ani  been  auflered  to  steal  upon  ua  without  notice  ; 

know  it  only  by  conjeclure  and  speculation.  Bo  why  the  heart  hai  on  one  aide  been  doubly  for- 

aperience  will  soon  discover  how  easily  choai  tiGed,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  mcur- 

m  disgusted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plentj  aiona  of  error,  and  the  ravi^cea  of  vice, 

ud  tender  by  indulgence.    He  will  aoon  see  U  ,  Among  the  favourila  topics  of  moral  deelam*' 

how  many  dangers  power  is  exposed  which  bai  tion  may  be  numbered  the  miscarriagea  of  im- 

m  other  guard  than  youth  ind  beauty,  and  how  pnident  boldnes?,  and  the  folly  of  attempt*  be- 

•aolj  that  tranquillityismolested  whichcan  onl]  Jond  onr  power.     Every  page  of  every  philoMi- 

k  soothed  with  the  songs  of  flattery.    It  is  im.  pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 

pMBible  to  supply  wants  as  last  as  sn  idle  inugi.  sunk  under  burdens  which  she  laid  upon  heraell^ 

■ation  may  be  able  to  farm  them,  or  to  removt  and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  aha 

aU inconveniences  by  which  el^ancerefined  into  was  dettitiyei). 

Bpatience  nuy  be  oflended.    None  are  so  hini  Their  remarfca  are  too  just  to  be  diBpoted,  and 

to  pleaac,  as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure  too  salutary  to  be  rejected  ;  bat  there  is  likewise 

■akes  weary  of  themseWea;  nor  any  so  readilv  some  danger  lest  tmiorous  prudence  abould  be 

[nToked  as  those  who  have  been  always  courted  inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterpriae  arewboUy 

with  an  emnlation  of  civility.  repreased,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  peraetnal 

Thereare  indeed  some  strokes  which  theenvy  inactivity  by  the  fatal  influeDCe  of  fiigoiifi;  wi»- 

«f  &le  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.     The  mis-  dom. 

ttsss  of  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  manycen-  Every  m 

tirie*  ago,  and  lapdo^  will  be  sometimes  sick  U"  force  >                               ^,      ....„_  .._ 

iathe  present  age.    The  moet  fashionHble  bro-  ought  not  to  Uve  only  for  our  own  sokes,  and 

tide  is  subject  to  stains  ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of  though  Iherefore  danger  or  diHieully  shoukl  not 

Bmssels,  maybe  lorn  by  a  careleas  washer;  a  bo  avoided  merely  because  we  msy  expose  our- 

lidure  may  drop  from  a  watch;  or  the  triumph  selvealomisery  or  disgrace;  yet  it  may  be  justly 

«f  a  new  suit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  GrsI  dsy  reqaired  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  Ihea  upon 

rfil>  enjoyment,  and  all  distmctions  of  dress  im-  inadequate  and  hopeless  designs,*inee  we  might, 

«necledty  obliterated  by  a  genera]  mourning.  by  a  lUst  estimate  of  our  abilities,  become  more 

Such  is  the  state  of  everr  age,  every  sex,  and  useful  to  mankind. 

•isiy  condition ;  all  have  their  cares,  either  from  There  is  an  irrstionst  contempt  of  danger, 

utare  or  from  folly ;  and  whoever  therefore  Ends  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  ths 

Inaelf  incUned  to  envy  another,  should  remem-  gmit,  of  Buicide ;  them  b  a  ridicuinu*  perwver- 

W  that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which  >ice  in  imptacticable  schemes,  which  is  justly 

k  deairea  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that,  by  in-  punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.    But  in 

Mging  a  vicious  passion,  he  must  lessen  that  Ebe  wide  regions  of  probability,  which  are  the 

Isf^aeas  which  he  thinks  already  too  sparingly  proper  province  of  prudence  and  election,  there 

bestowed.  I*  always  room  to  devisee  on  either  side  of  recti- 
lude  without  rushing  s, 
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Couching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 

man's  duty  to  tiod^  and  to  keep,  is  onanimoualy 

nnfcssed  ;  but  it  u  likewise  acktraw]  edged  that 

1.       iiis  middle  path  is  to  narrow,  that   it  cannot 

IS,  babdld,  bv  ftu  inifnM  tasily  be  discovered,  and  so  lit^e  beaten,  that 

s  UK  pnpanioq'd  to  ibj  giJrtiy  BiiD^ !  here  are.  no  certain  maiks  by  which  it  can  b« 

Dnnmsr^d  bira « .mh  ua  «  wiUutud ,  bllowed  :  the  care  therefore  of  all  those  who 

TtoS2l^Ii.!lI^«^S"ktaI  »™*'"''  <"'"="  *>"  '"*"'  U"*  whenever  they 

Fafif a  (tcM  Jsn,  lit  dui4  uiirpriH.  lecline  into  obliquities, they  should  tend  towanbi 

he  side  of  safety. 

HesjiLiirs,  like  other  writers,  instead  ofcaating       It  can,  indeed,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerily 

Mr  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endea-     las  been  generally  censured  ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho 

vaningtolbrmmBiimBofpracticeandnewhints    ,ic*s  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 

rf  ttitory,  content  their  curiosity  with  that  se-    berafore  great  numbers  are  reat^  to  condemn 

e»daiT  knowledge  which  booVs  afford,   and    [t  is  tho  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  tho 

ttk  iheniselTeB  cnlitlpd  to  reverence  by  a  new     jiubetance  of  magnanimity,  and  tho  ebullition 

toingement  ofan  ancient  system,  or  new  illus-     jf  genius:  and  ia  therefore  not  regarded  with 

tntioii  of  established  principles.     The  sage  pre-    nuch  tenderness,  becaime  il  never  flatters  us  bjt 

aytt  of  tfie  fir«  instructore  of  the  world  are    hat  appearance  of  softness  and  imbecility  which 

hnsmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  variation,    s  commonly  necessary  to  conciliate  compassion. 

MdKhoedfrom  one  author  to  another,  not  per-     Jut  if  the  same  attention  had  been  applied  to  th* 

■fa  withoot  Mme  loss  of  their  originaJ  force  at    learch  of  arguments  against  tfaelblly  of  preanp- 

"•ly  repefcosaion.  .xxiiV  hnposaibilities  and  anticipaliiig  nMn- 
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tion,  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  haTe 
been  roused  to  usefulness,  who  having  been 
taught  to  confound  prudence  with  timidity,  never 
ventured  to  excel,  lest  they  should  unfortunately 
fail 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  our  own  interests 
from  that  of  others,  and  that  distinction  will  per- 
haps  assist  us  in  fixing  the  just  limits  of  caution 
and  adventurousness.  In  an  undertaking  that 
involves  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  many,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is 
allowed  by  those  who  partake  the  danger:  but 
where  only  ourselves  can  sufler  by  miscarriage, 
we  are  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits ; 
and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when 
numbers  will  receive  advantage  by  success,  and 
only  one  be  incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  b^ 
which  ease  is  favoured ;  and  as  no  resentment  is 
raised  by  general  representations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  without  re- 
luctance, that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  therefore  frequently  presumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplish :  but  it 
ought  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
no  less  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  nave  accomplished  a  thousand  designs, 
which  the  prejudice  of  cowardice  restrained  nim 
from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 
ras, that  Power  is  never  far  from  neeetsUy,  The 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, when  dFifidence  is  absorbed  in  the  sense 
of  danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  some  resistless 
passion.  We  then  soon  discover,  that  difficulty 
IS,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughter  of  idleness, 
that  the  obstacles  with  which  our  way  seemed  to 
be  obstructed  were  only  phantoms,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  because  we  durst  not  advance  to  a 
close  examination  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  without  experience  how 
much  constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the 
review  of  distresses  when  art  or  courage  has 
surmounted  them,  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himself 
by  reason  and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert 
the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  reposited 
in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him  to  dili- 
gence. It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
being  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessity  which 
ought  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to 
need  any  other  motive  to  industry  than  the  de- 
sire of  performing  his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  dnve  awav  despair,  can- 
not be  wanting  to  him  who  considers  how  much 
life  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  naked 
undisciplined,  uninstructed  nature.  Whatever 
has  been  eflected  for  convenience  or  elegance, 
while  it  was  yet  unknown,  was  believMl  im- 
possible ;  and  therefore  would  never  have  been 
attempted,  had  not  some,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  adventured  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and 
censure.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  the^  same  labour  would  be  rewarded  with 
th«  taiiie  tuooeif.    There  are  qualities  in  the 


products  of  nature  yet  undiscovered,  and  coiik 
binations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  ii 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  some- 
thing may  be  added  by  his  industry  to  the  here- 
ditary aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happiness. 
To  aidd  much  can  indeed  be  me  lot  of  few,  bat 
to  add  something,  however  little,  every  one  mtj 
hope ;  and  of  every  honest  endeavour,  it  is  ca- 
tain,  that,  however  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  at 
last  rewarded. 


No.  130.]      Saturday,  June  15,  1751. 

Ifou  ne  prmta  navo  ««r«  deeentim 
jXstatu  cmiid^  ditpohat  vapor ^ 
Smvit  •oltiitio  aim  wuidia$  dies ; 


Ut  fulgor  tentri*  qui  radimt  gemu 
Momeuto  rc|ntiir,  mmUaque  ««•  tUsa 
Forman  tpoUmm  ecrpori*  mbHmUt, 
Re*  est  forma  f^tut,    Qmm  ompitMa  \tm» 
ComfidoX  frog%ii1 

Not  faster  in  the  ■uiiiiiier*t  ray 
The  ipring:'*  frail  beauty  fadea  away. 
Than  anj^'uixh  and  decay  consume 
The  smiling  virgin**  m«v  bloom, 
Some  beauty'*  snatch'd  each  day,  eaeh 
For  beauty  ia  a  fleeting  flower: 
Then  how  can  wisdom  e'er  coofids 
1a  beauty's  momentary  pride  1 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


You  have  very  lately  observed,  that  in  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  daM 
and  order  of  mankind  have  joys  and  sorrofrs  of 
their  own ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleasure 
from  events  which  pass  unheeded  before  our 
eyes,  but  can  scarcely  communicate  our  peroep* 
tions  to  minds  preoccupied  by  different  objecti, 
any  more  than  the  delight  of^^ well-disposed  co> 
lours  or  harmonious  sounds  can  be  imparted  to 
such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or  of  nght 

I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  jtistness  of 
this  remark,  and  have  on  so  many  occasions  dis- 
covered with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  up- 
on calamity  of  which  she  thinks  herself  not  lo 
danger,  and  indolence  listens  to  complaint  wbeo 
it  is  not  echoed  by  her  own  remembrance,  that 
though  I  am  about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  injr 
life  before  you,  I  question  whether  you  will  con- 
descend to  peruse  my  narrative,  or,  without  tba 
help  of  some  female  speculatist,  be  able  to  un 
derstand  it 

I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  ret- 
son  I  had  my  regard  turned  wholly  upon  myself^ 
nor  can  recollect  any  thine  earlier  than  piaise 
and  admiration.  My  motner,  whose  (ace  had 
luckily  advanced  her  to  a  condition  abofe  her 
birth,  thought  no  evil  so  great  as  deformity.  She 
had  not  the  power  of  imajc^ning  any  other  de- 
fect than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  disproportioo- 
ate  features ;  and  therefore  conteroplated  me  u 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  raise  envy  or  de- 
sire, and  predicted  with  tritmiphant  fondness  the 
extent  of  my  conquests,  and  the  number  of  my 
slaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  •e> 
quaintance  before  me,  but  to  reman  how  much 
they  fell  below  my  perfection ;  how  one  woold 
have  had  a  fine  face,  but  that  her  eyes  wne  with- 
out lustre ;  how  another  struck  the  sight  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer 
view ;  another  disgraced  an  elegant  •hapc  with 
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%  brown  skin;    some  had  Bhort  fingera,  and 
stlieni  dimples  in  a  wronj[[  place. 

Ab  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantage 
Irat  from  beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty 
iroithv  of  her  care ;  and  her  maternal  kindness 
mtB  ciiicfly  exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect 
VMB  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  me  with 
ft  scar,  or  stain  me  with  a  freckle ;  she  never 
thought  me  sufficiently  shaded  fram  the  sun,  or 
Kieened  from  the  fire.  She  was  severe  or  in- 
dolent with  no  other  intention  than  the  preser- 
ration  of  my  form ;  she  excused  me  from  work, 
kflt  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  snatched 
away  my  book,  because  a  young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  made  her  eyes  red  with  read- 
ily by  a  candle :  but  she  would  scarcely  suffer 
DM  to  eat,  lest  I  should  spoil  my  shape,  nor  to 
walk,  lest  1  should  swell  my  ankle  witli  a  sprain. 
At  nifht  I  was  accurately  surveyed  from  head  to 
foot,  lest  I  should  have  suffered  any  diminution 
of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and 
was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed 
through  the  cosmetic  disci plme,  part  of  which 
was  a  regular  lustration  performed  with  bean- 
fiower  water  and  May  dews ;  my  hair  was  per- 
fumed with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  of 
which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to 
be  curled.  The  soilness  of  my  hands  was  se- 
cured by  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rub- 
bed with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of 
firtue  to  discuss  pimples,  and  clear  discoloura- 


I  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the 
Utning  air  gives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks :  but 
I  was  placed  behind  a  curtaui  in  my  mother's 
ehamber,  because  the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by 
the  rising  sun.  I  was  then  dressed  with  a  thou- 
■and  precautions,  and  again  heard  my  own 
pnises,  and  triumphed  in  the  compliments  and 
pngnostications  ot  all  that  approached  me. 

Hy  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as 
lot  to  thiniL  some  cultivation  necessary  to  their 
eonpletion.  She  took  care  that  I  should  want 
Mae  of  the  accomplishments  included  in  female 
idocation,  or  considered  as  necessary  in  fa- 
riionable  life.  I  was  looked  upon  in  my  ninth 
yaar  as  the  chief  ornament  of  tne  dancing-mas- 
ta'a  ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  reproach  his 
other  scholars  with  my  performances  on  the 
kirpsichord.  At  twelve  i  was  remarkable  for 
playing  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  man- 
Mr,  and  accuracy  of  judgment 

At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother 
thought  me  perfect  in  my  exercises,  and  qualified 
ts  display  in  the  open  world  those  accomplish- 
■ents  which  had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
idect  parties,  or  domestic  assemblies.  Prepar- 
ations were  therefore  made  for  my  appearance 
Ma  public  night,  which  she  considered  as  the 
HmC  important  and  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
8he  cannot  be  charged  with  ncj^lecting  any 
asana  of  recommendation,  or  leavmg  any  thing 
to  chance  which  pnidence  could  ascertain.  Every 
tmament  was  tried  in  every  position,  every  friend 
vu  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress,  and 
(hs  mantoa^makers  were  harassed  with  direc- 
and  alterations. 


At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  fu- 
tae  life  was  to  be  reckoned.    I  was  dressed  and 
OBt  to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that 


of  an  old  knisht-errant  at  his  first  sally.  Scho- 
lars have  told  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who, 
when  she  armed  her  son  for  battle,  bade  him 
bring  back  his  shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it. 
My  venerable  parent  dismissed  me  to  a  field,  in 
her  opinion,  of  equal  glory*  with  a  conmiaud  to 
show  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return 
without  a  lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received,  like  other  pleasing 
novelties,  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every 
man  who  valued  himself  upon  tlie  graces  of  his 
person,  or  tlie  elegance  of  nis  address,  crowded 
about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for 
my  notice.  [  was  delightfully  fatigued  with  in* 
cessant  civilities,  which  were  made  more  pleas- 
ing by  the  apparent  envy  of  those  whom  my 
presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned  with 
an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my 
utmost  wishes,  and  from  this  time  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
imitated  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into 
fashion,  and  censured  by  those  whom  age  or 
disappointment  forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  finery ;  and  when  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  ex- 
pected proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me 
that  she  should  scorn  the  reptile  who  could  in- 
quire afler  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like  me.  She 
advisid  mc  to  prosecute  my  victories,  and  time 
would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I 
had  no  other  care  tlian  that  of  determining  to 
whom  I  should  seem  to  give  the  preference. 
But  having  been  steadily  and  industriously  in- 
structed to  preserve  my  neart  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  hinder  me  from  consulting 
my  interest,  I  acted  with  less  embarrassment, 
because  my  choice  was  regulated  by  principles 
more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  ap- 
probatk>n.  When  I  had  singled  out  one  firom 
the  rest  as  more  worthy  ol^encouragement,  I 
proceeded  in  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  yet,  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of 
my  influence ;  1  felt  in  myself  the  want  of  some 
power  to  diversify  amusement,  and  enliven  con- 
versstion,  and  could  not  but  suspect  that  my 
mind  failed  in  performing  the  promises  of  my 
face.  This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  one 
of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia  with  lesa 
beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  because  he 
thought  a  wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which 
might  make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was 
past. 

The  vanity  of  m^  mother  would  not  suffer  her 
to  discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  form- 
ed by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  excellence 
which  she  herself  could  boast  She  told  me  that 
nothing  so  much  hindered  the  advancement  of 
women  as  literature  and  wit,  which  generally 
frightened  away  those  that  could  make  the  best 
settlements,  and  drew  about  them  a  ne€Mly  tribe 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  filled  their  heads 
with  wild  notions  of^ content,  and  contemplation, 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  enioinea 
me  to  improve  my  minuet-st£p  with  a  new  French 
daiicinf;:-master  and  wait  tne  event  of  the  next 
biitb-nighL 
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I  had  now  almoet  completed  my  nineteenth 
vear ;  if  my  charms  had  lost  any  of  their  aoilness, 
It  was  more  than  compensated,  by  additional  dig- 
nity ;  and  if  the  attractions  of  mnocence  were 
impaired,  their  pluce  was  supplied  by  the  arts  of 
allurement  1  was  therefore  preparing  for  a  new 
attack,  without  any  abatement  ol'my  confidence, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  my  hopes  and  schemes,  I 
was  seized  by  that  dreadful  malady  which  has 
so  often  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of  bcaa- 
ty.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confine- 
ment; but  when  I  looked  again  on  that  face 
which  had  been  often  flushed  with  transport  at  its 
own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that  I  had  learned  to 
value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improve,  all 
that  had  procured  mc  honours  or  praises,  irreco- 
verably destroyed,  1  sunk  at  once  into  melancholy 
and  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  con- 
soled or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  not  lost  my  life  together  with  my  beau- 
ty ;  and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  wo- 
man divested  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which 
those  who  loved  her  could  desire  to  save  her  from 
the  grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  pe- 
riod from  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I 
shall  conclude  it  in  another  letter,  if  by  publish- 
ing this  you  show  any  regard  for  the  correspond- 
ence of, 

Sir,  &C.  Victoria. 


Na  131.]     Tuesday,  June  18,  1731. 
-Fatia  mceede  deitqutt 


Et  eoU/tlues ;  mUero§fuge.    Sidtra  ecto 

Ut  disttttUfJUtmrna  wort,  *xc  niiU  rtct^.       lucan. 

8tiU  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite ; 
Caress  the  happy,  aud  the  wretched  slight. 
8oouer  shall  jarriD|^  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  thai,  interest  with  rif  fat 

Lewis. 

Thbrc  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which, 
amidst  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclination, 
that  nature  or  accident  have  scattered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring,  than 
in  the  wish  for  riches ;  a  wish  indeed  so  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  be  considered  as  universal  and 
transcendental,  as  the  desire  in  which  all  other 
desires  are  included,  and  of  which  the  various 
purposes  which  actuate  mankind  are  only  subor- 
dinate species  and  different  modifications. 

Wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  inchnation,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable 
tendency,  and  from  which  they  afterwards  di- 
verge in  numberless  directions.  Whatever  is  the 
remote  or  ultimate  design,  the  immediate  care  is 
to  be  rich ;  and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  in- 
tend finally  to  acquiesce,  we  seldom  consider  it 
as  attainable  but  bv  the  means  of  money.  Of 
wealth  therefore  all  unanimously  confess  the 
value,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  but  about 
the  use. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not 
assist  to  gratif}^.  He  that  places  his  happiness 
in  splendid  equipage  or  numerous  dependents, 
in  refined  praise  or  popular  acclamations,  in  the 
accumulation  of  curiosities  or  the  revels  of  lux- 
ury, in  splendid  edifices  or  wide  plantations, 
must  BtiU,  either  by  birth  or  acquisition,  possess 
ildiea.  Thev  may  be  consideredfas  the  elemental 
principles  ot  pleasure,  which  may  be  combined 

' '  eadleH  diversity ;  aa  the  eieentiei  and  ne- 


cessary substance  of  which  only  the  form  is  leA 
to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  almost  every  mind  has  b^n 
employed  in  endeavours  to  acquire  them;  that 
multitudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  fur- 
nished with  accommodations,  and  which  there- 
fore mankind  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant 
appetite  had  operated  only  in  concurrence  with 
virtue,  by  influencing  none  but  those  who  were 
zealous  to  deserve  what  they  were  ea^^er  to  pos- 
sess, and  bad  abilities  to  improve  their  own  for- 
tunes by  contributing  to  the  ease  or  happiness  of 
others.  To  have  rioies  atfd  to  have  merit  would 
then  have  been  the  same,  and  success  misht  rea» 
sonably  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  men 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attain- 
ment Many  envy  and  desire  wealth,  who  can 
never  procure  it  by  honest  industry  or  usdul 
knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes 
about  to  examine  what  other  methods  can  be 
found  of  gaining  that  which  none,  however  im- 
potent or  worthless,  will  be  content  to  want 

A  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  there  are 
nearer  ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies 
of  art,  or  up  the  steeps  of  labour ;  what  wisdom 
and  virtue  scarcely  receive  at  the  close  of  life,  as 
the  recompense  of  long  toil,  and  repeated  efforts, 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  subtilty  and  dis- 
honesty by  more  expeditious  and  compendious 
measures :  the  wealth  of  credulity  is  an  open 
prey  to  falsehood  ^  and  the  possessions  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  are  easily  stoled  away  by 
the  conveyances  of  secret  artifice,  or  seised  by 
the  gripe  of  unresisted  violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover  that  riches 
always  procure  protection  for  themselves,  that 
they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  inquiry,  divert  the  cele- 
brity of  pursuit,  or  appease  the  ferocity  of  ven- 
geance. When  any  man  is  incontestabfy  known 
to  have  large  possessions,  very  few  thmk  it  re- 
quisite to  inquire  by  what  practices  they  were 
obtained ;  the  resentment  of  mankind  ragee  only 
against  the  struggles  of  feeble  and  timorous  cor- 
ruption, but  when  it  has  surmounted  the  first  op- 
position, it  is  afterwards  supported  by  favour,  and 
animated  by  applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedily  what  is  sn 
dently  desired,  and  the  certainty  of'^obtaining  by 
every  accession  of  advantage  an  addition  of  se- 
curity,  have  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  passions 
of  mankind,  that  tne  peace  ot  Ufi§  is  destroyed 
by  a  general  and  incessant  struggle  for  riches. 
It  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epigrammatist, 
that  to  have  it  it  to  be  infeoTj  and  to  want  it  is  to  ki 
in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  which  is  not  dis- 
t^uieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  keep- 
ing money ;  and  the  race  of  man  may  be  divided 
in  a  political  estimate  between  those  who  are 
practising  fraud,  and  those  who  are  repeUingit 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  or  the  world, 
it  will  be  found,  that  all  confidence  is  lost  among 
mankind,  tliat  no  man  ventures  to  act  whert 
money  can  be  endangered  upon  the  faith  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolli 
in  which  every  contract  is  concluded,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestation,  without 
woodenng  at  the  dmpamtj  of  thoM  beiafi^  w)» 
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RMMt  be  restrmined  from  violation  of  promise  by 
mch  formal  and  public  evidences,  and  precluded 
bom  equivocation  and  subterfuge  by  such  punc- 
tilious ininutencsis.  Among  all  the  satires  lo 
vJiich  folly  and  wickedness  have  given  occasKin, 
■one  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  irre- 
Doncileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue;  some  are 
apeniy  fla^tious,  and  practised  not  only  in  nc- 
pect,  bat  in  defiance  of  faith  and  justice ;  and  the 
iwt  are  on  every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious 
tuadencies,  and  so  beset  with  perpetual  tempta- 
iHMia,  that  very  few,  even  of  those  who  are  not 
ftt  abandoned,  are  able  to  preserve  their  inno- 
o&aeej  or  can  produce  any  oUier  claim  to  pardon, 
tl^n  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  right  less 
thsB  others,  and  have  sooner  and  more  diligently 
ndeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
i|e,  of  the  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
lad  intrudedon  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
pOM€^ons :  strife  and  fraud  were  totally  ez- 
sloded,  and  every  turbulent  passion  was  stilled 
Ivf  plenty  and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy 
taws,  but  such  times  can  return  no  more.  Com- 
mmity  of  jpibsscssion  must  include  spontaneity 
afjniodaction ;  for  what  is  obtained  by  labour 
nil  be  of  right  the  property  of  him  by  whose  la- 
boor  it  is  gained.  And  while  a  rightlul  claim  to 
pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured  either 
BV  alow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will 
inrays  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa- 
tisiice  incites  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
thods, who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cul- 
tifoting  the  tree,  and  to  share  the  advantages  of 
lietory  without  partiking  the  dan^ror  of  the  battle. 

In  fatter  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
vbich  virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues 
Bfen  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined 
■uiy  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have 
Mppreased  desire  by  cutting  off  the  possibility  of 
notification,  and  secured  their  peace  by  dcstroy- 
mg  the  enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  re- 
dodng  to  quiet  subjection.  But,  by  debarring 
dumselves  from  evil,  they  have  rescinded  many 
opportunities  of  good :  they  have  too  oflen  sunk 
iolo  inactivity  and  uselessness ;  and,  though  they 
btro  forborne  to  injure  society,  have  not  fully 
paid  their  contributions  to  its  happiness. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  con- 
venience, and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by 
crimes  than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  se- 
eared  (h>m  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
eofctousness  by  the  preponderation  of  unchan^e- 
lUe  and  eternal  motives.  Qold  will  turn  the  in- 
tdectual  balance,  when  weighed  only  against 
npotation;  but  will  be  light  and  incfTcctual  when 
Ihe  opposite  scale  is  charged  with  justice,  vera- 
c^f,  and  piety. 

Ma^  139.]     Saturday,  June  22,  1751. 
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Tmrfitms  ac  pravit  omnes  ntmitf.  Juv. 

The  mind  of  morUl«,  in  perverfeneu  (tronf 
Iwlnbai  with  dire  docility  the  wrong. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Ma.  Ramoler, 
I  Was  brad  a  scholar,  and  afler  the  usual  course 
tf  tdncatioH|  fiNUid  it  necesaary  to  onploy  for 


the  support  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  al- 
most exhausted  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring. 
The  lucrative  professions  drew  my  regard  with 
equal  attraction ;  each  presented  ideas  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  duties 
which  temfied  my  apprehension. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terest than  desultory  appUcation  and  unlimited 
inquiry,  by  which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  per^ 
peiual  equipoise  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between 
difierent  purposes  without  determination.  I  had 
books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I 
divided  my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed. 
I  often  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  consi- 
dering to  what  study  I  should  devote  the  rest; 
and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coffee-house  for 
deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and 
the  gloominess  of  solitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
less,  till  1  was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber 
by  a  creditor,  whose  importunity  obliged  me  to 
pacify  him  with  so  lar^e  a  sum,  that  what  re- 
mained was  not  sufhaent  to  support  me  more 
than  eight  months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach 
me  with  avarice  or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge 
that  I  now  thought  myself  in  danger  of  distress, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  afler  some  certain 
competence. 

There  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  least  interruption  of  their  tran- 
quillity, or  abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken 
out  one  piece  after  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  bom  to  such 
dignity  of  imprudence^  or  such  exaltation  above 
the  cares  ana  necessities  of  life :  I  therefore  im- 
mediately engaged  my  friends  to  procure  me  a 
little  employment,  which  mii^t  set  me  free  from 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  afibrd  me  time  to  plan 
out  some  final  scheme  of  lastinff  advanta^. 

My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  sohatudOy 
and  immediately  promised  their  endeavours  for 
my  extrication.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kind- 
ness to  lan^sh  by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  such  success,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  oilers  and 
contrariety  of^prospects. 

I  had  however  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  soon  resolved  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  instructing  a  young  nobleman 
in  the  house  of  his  father:  f  went  to  the  seat  at 
which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside,  was 
received  with  great  politeness,  and  invited  to  en- 
ter immediately  on  my  charge.  The  terms  o& 
fered  were  such  as  I  should  i^Uingly  have  ac- 
cepted, though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  greatp 
er  liberty  of  choice :  the  respect  with  which  I  was 
treated  flattered  my  vanity;  and  perhapo  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  and  tne  luxury  of 
the  tablcj  were  not  wholly  without  their  influ- 
ence. J  immediately  complied  with  the  propo- 
sals, and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  desire  to  gain  more  than  I  should 
truly  deserve,  I  very  diligently  prosecuted  my 
undertaking,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  disco- 
vering in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  ap- 
prehension, and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not 
much  doubt  that  my  care  would,  in  time,  pro- 
duce a  wise  and  useful  counsellor  to  the  stata^ 
though  my  labours  were  somewhat  obstructed 
by  want  of  authority,  and  the  naeeaiity  of  €om 
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plying  with  the  freaks  of  negligence,  and  of 
waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  of  vo- 
luntary attention.  To  a  man  whose  imagina- 
tion was  tilled  with  the  dignity  of  knowl^ge, 
and  to  whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the 
common  amusements  insipid  and  contemptible, 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  suppress  his  indignation, 
when  he  saw  himself  forsaken  in  the  midst  of 
his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  in- 
sect, and  found  his  mstructions  debarred  from 
access  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  me- 
mory of  a  childish  frolic,  or  the  desire  of  a  new 
plaything. 

Those  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  fre- 
quently, had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
one  time  that  he  should  be  excused  from  his 
task  as  a  reward  for  some  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another, 
to  gratify  herself  or  her  visitants  with  his  viva- 
city, shown  him  that  every  thing  was  more 
pleasing  and  more  important  than  knowledge, 
and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather  than 
chosen,  and  was  only  the  business  of  those 
hours  which  pleasure  left  vacant,  or  discipline 
usupped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 
terms,  ofthese  frequent  avocations ;  but  was  an- 
swered, that  rank  and  fortune  might  reasonably 
hope  for  some  indulgence  ;  that  the  retardation 
of  my  pu|Ml's  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  negligence  or  inability  of  mine ;  that  with 
the  success  which  satisfied  every  body  else,  I 
might  surely  satisfy  myself.  I  had  now  done 
my  duty,  and  without  more  remonstrances  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  they 
would  be  heard,  gained  every  day  new  influence, 
and  found  that  by  degrees  my  scholar  began  to 
feel  the  quick  impulses  of  curiosity,  and  the  ho- 
nest ardour  of  studious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 
London.  The  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for 
her  son  to  live  five  months  without  him,  and  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refuse 
her  vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to 
the  public  I  remonstrated  against  too  early  an 
acquaintance  with  cards  and  company ;  but  with 
a  soft  contempt  of  my  ignorance  and  pedantry, 
she  said  that  he  had  been  already  confined  too 
long  to  solitary  study,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
show  him  the  world ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand 
of  meanness  than  bashful  timidity ;  gay  freedom 
and  elegant  assurance  were  onl^r  to  be  gained  by. 
mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies;  and  she  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served, that  his  ibrwardness  and  complaisance 
began  to  desert  him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he 
had  not  something  of  consequence  to  say,  blush- 
ed whenever  he  happened  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken, and  hun^  down  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  without  the  readiness  of  reply,  and 
activity  of  officiousness,  remarkable  in  young 
gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  in  four  days  were4>laced  in  the  gayest 
and  most  magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My 
pupil,  who  had  for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote 
■eat,  was  inmiediately  dazzled  with  a  thousand 
beams  of  novelty  and  show.  His  imagination 
wai  fiJIed  with  the  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure 
that  pMMd  befim  him,  and  it  was  impoMibU  to 


allure  him  from  the  window,  or  to  oyerpower  by 
any  charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  and 
the  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  ths 
neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his  attention, 
which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed  by  a 
rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  equipped  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  wnicn,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  a  plain  dress,  he  could  not 
at  first  survey  without  ecstacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally 
notified  ;  every  hour  of  every  day  brought  more 
intimate  or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  the 
door ;  and  my  pupil  was  indiscriminately  intro- 
duced to  all,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to 
change  of  faces,  and  be  rid  with  speed  of  his  ra^ 
tic  dilfidence.  He  soon  endeared  himself  to  his 
mother  by  the  speedy  acquisition  or  recovery  of 
her  darUng  qualities ;  his  eyes  sparkle  at  a  nu 
merous  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances  at  the 
mention  of  a  balL  He  has  at  once  caught  the 
infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  test  of 
principles  or  actions  than  the  quality  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  He  begins  already 
to  look  down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  sub- 
mits to  one  short  lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of 
condescension  rather  than  obedience  ;  for  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  properly  quahfied 
who  cannot  speak  French ;  and  having  formerly 
learned  a  few  familiar  phrases  from  his  sister's 
governess,  he  is  every  aay  soliciting  his  mamma 
to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he  may 
^row  polite  by  his  conversation.  I  am  not  yet 
insulted,  but  find  myself  Ukely  to  become  soon 
a  superfluous  incumbrance,  for  my  sch<^ar  has 
now  no  time  for  science  or  for  virtue  ;  and  the 
lady  yesterday  declared  him  so  much  the  fr- 
vourite  of  every  company,  that  she  was  afrtid 
he  would  not  have  an  hour  in  the  day  to  dance 
and  fence. 

I  am,  &C. 


No.  133.]      Tuesday,  June  25,  1751. 

Mmgnm  mridem  taerU  qu^  dat  precept*  liktOi» 
Flctrixjortitn^  gapientxa.    Dicimms  amtem 
Hot  quoqne  ftUcM,  qwi/erre  inecmmod*  vita. 
Nee  j*ciareju£um  vita  didicere  mui^riMra, 

Let  Stoics  ethics*  haughty  rules  advance 

To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chance ; 

Yet  happy  tboee,  though  not  so  leam'd  are  tbooflC, 

Whom  life  iiistructis,  who  by  experience  taught 

For  new  to  come  from  past  mivfortunes  loolC 

Nor  shake  the  >oke,  which  galls  the  more  *tisiknolr 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  my  let- 
ter, that  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philosopher:  I  sbtU 
therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without  any 
apology  for  unimportance  which  you  have  di^ 
niHed,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  oo^ 
recL 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  io 
danger,  and  as  mucn  of  my  strength  was  reco* 
vered  as  enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a 
coach,  I  was  placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  neighbour* 
ing  village,  to  which  my  mother  dismissed  DS 
with  a  faint  embrace,  having  repeated  her  coiih 
maud  not  to  expose  my  face  too  soon  to  tiM  ffi 
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m  wind,  and  told  me,  that  with  care  I  might  per- 
btpe  become  tolerable  again.  The  prospect  of 
iMmg  tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  elevate 
tbe  imagination  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  ac- 
costomt'd  to  praise  and  ecstacy ;  but  it  was  some 
Mtisfaction  to  be  separated  from  my  mother,  who 
was  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed 
beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the 
whine  of  condolence,  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She 
often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over 
tbe  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city  to  note  every  place 
which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy 
feature.  She  condescended  to  visit  my  retire- 
ment, but  always  left  me  more  melancholy ;  for 
after  a  thousand  trifling  inquiries  about  my  diet, 
■od  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  she  ge- 
■erally  concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  ne- 
YW  more  bo  fit  to  be  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
fimnd  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
iir  I  was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi- 
■al,  whose  appearance  would  disgrace  my  friends, 
and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  mto  new  beauty. 
Every  experiment  which  the  officiousness  of 
felly  could  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ig- 
■orance  admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes 
I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
•ipected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
theeks  plumped  up  to  their  former  smoothness ; 
and  sometimes  I  was  punished  with  artificial 
•iooriations,in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with 
a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ex- 
hausted upon  me  ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins 
•f  nature  7  My  mother  was  forcea  to  give  me 
net  at  last,  and  abandon  me  to  the  fate  ofa  fallen 
toast,  whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless 
|ame,no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  atten- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
never  thought  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence 
than  beauty,  and  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  dis- 
ease wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  sufiiciently 
calamitous.     She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that 

Kve  her  eminence  or  power  |  of  all  that  elated 
r  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ;  all  that  filled 
her  days  with  pleasure,  and  her  nights  with 
liope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
or  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  dividcMl  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  and 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  derive  from 
others  much  of  his  happiness,  to  imaffe  to  him- 
telf  such  helpless  destitution^  such  dismal  ina- 
nity. Every  object  of  pleasing  contemplation 
is  at  once  snatched  away,  and  the  soul  finds 
every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only 
with  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
AU  is  gloomy  privation,  or  impotent  desire ;  the 
Acuities  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency, 
or  the  powers  of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employ- 

I  was  eo  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
mjteit,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  ven- 
tare  abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by 
hanger  from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the 
iMmility  of  disgrace  into  assemblies,  where  I  had 
blely  sparkled  with  gayety,  and  towered  with 
ttiomph.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hope,  that 
dqection  had  misrepresented  me  to  myself,  and 
that  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet 
have  some  attraction  and  influence ;  but  Uie  niBt 


circle  of  visits  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  was 
at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death  were  no  longer  in 
my  hands ;  that  I  was  no  more  to  practise  the 
glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition; 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amoroua 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
proposals  were  unregarded  ;  the  narrowness  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  meanness  of  my  senti- 
ments, were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  engaged  against  the  judgment ; 
and  it  was  observed,  by  those  who  haid  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  thiU 
my  understanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fill  a 
place  in  any  company  but  a  pertv  at  cards. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the 
mind  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who 
had  long  considered  all  who  apjproached  me  as 
vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  by 
my  eyes,  and  harass  ueir  inventions  for  my 
entertainment,  was  in  less  than  three  weeks 
reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with  professions  of 
obligation ;  to  catch  with  eagerness  at  a  compli* 
ment;  and  to  watch  vrith  all  the  anxiouaness  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was  paid 
me  should  pass  onacknowledgeX 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not 
very  pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and 
adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than 
the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first  ten 
months  afler  my  return  into  the  worid,  I  never 
entered  a  single  house  in  which  the  memory  of 
my  downfal  was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I 
was  congratulated  on  my  escape  with.ufe;  at 
another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  inocula> 
tion  ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms ;  others 
have  whispered  at  my  entrance.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
would  smooth  the  skin  ;  and  another  offered  me 
her  chair  that  I  might  not  front  the  light  Some 
soothed  me  with  tne  observation  that  none  can 
tell  how  soon  my  case  may  be  her  own ;  and 
some  thought  it  proper  to  receive  me  with 
mournful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  and 
consolatory  blandishments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity ;  yet  insolence 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore 
persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  doors  of  my 
acquaintance,  without  gratifying  them  with  any 
appearance  of  resentment  or  depression.  I  ex- 
pected that  their  exultation  would  in  time  vapour 
away ;  that  the  joy  of  their  superiority  would 
end  with  its  novelty ;  and  that  I  should  be  saf> 
fered  to  glide  along  in  my  present  form  among 
the  nameless  multitude,  whom  nature  never  in- 
tended to  excite  envy  or  admiration,  nor  enabled 
to  dplight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
began  to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longei 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  resistance, 
and  eflbrtof  perseverance,!  found  mor6  sensibly 
the  want  of  tnose  entertainments  which  had  for> 
merly  delighted  me;  the  day  rose  upon  me 
without  an  engageinent ;  and  the  evening  dosed 
in  its  natural  gloom,  without  summoning  me  to 
a  concert  or  a  balL  None  had  any  care  to  find 
amusements  for  me;  and  I  had  no  power  of 
amusing  tnyself.    Idleness  exposed  me  to 
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lancholy,  and  life  began  to  languish  in  motion- 
less in<lmt;rence. 

Misery  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was 
not  without  many  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on 
myself  to  confess  my  uneasiness  to  Euphemia, 
the  only  friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with 
comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  last  laid  my  calami- 
ties before  her,  rather  to  case  m^  heart  than  re- 
ceive assistance.  "We  must  distinguish,''  said 
•hcj  "my  Victoria,  those  evils  which  are  imposed 
by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves 
grve  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of  your  calamity 
a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  rest 
IS  little  more  than  the  corrosion  of  idle  discon- 
tenL  You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
sometimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which 
happiness  is  by  no  means  inseparably  annexed. 
You  have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the 
human  race  never  have  possessed ;  what  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  for  the  most  part  possess 
in  vain ;  and  what  you,  while  it  was' yours,  knew 
not  how  to  use ;  you  have  only  lost  early  what 
the  laws  of  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and 
have  lost  it  while  your  mind  is  yet  nexible,  and 
while  you  have  time  to  substantiate  more  valu- 
able and  more  durable  excellences.  Consider 
yourself,  my  Victoria,  as  a  being  bom  to  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  your 
dream  of  melancholy  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ; 
you  will  find  that  there  are  other  charms  than 
those  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise 
1^  fools.'*  I  am,  8ir,  &c 

Victoria. 
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Wbo  knowt  if  Heavmi,  wkk  erer^bonntMNU  power. 
Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  prcMsnt  hour ) 

rRAMCIS. 

I  ^AT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  whichy'ttmonisr  the  various  subjects  that 
occurred  to  my  ima^nation,  I  should  bestow  the 
paper  of  to-day.  After  a  short  effort  of  medita- 
tion, by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew 
every  moment  more  irresolute,  my  ideas  wan- 
dered from  the  first  intention,  and  I  rather  wished 
to  think,  than  thought,  upon  any  settled  subject : 
till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
study  by  a  summons  from  the  press ;  the  time 
was  come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  negligently 
purposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dubious  or 
sloirgish,  I  was  now  necessitated  to  write. 

Thouj^h  to  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  miscellaneous,  that  he  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene 
of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  task  to  be  obliged  to  a  sudden  compo- 
sition ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  my- 
self for  having  so  long  neglected  what  was  un- 
avoidably to  be  done,  and  of  which  every  mo- 
ment's idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  There 
was  however  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I, 
who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary, 
night  still  congratulate  myself  upon  my  superi- 
ority to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence 
18  vain  ;  who  can  by  no  dejzree  of  activitv  or  re- 

3»lution  recover  the  opportonities  whic)i  have 
ipped  away ;  and  who  are  condemned  by  their 


own  carelessness  to  hopeless  calamity  and  barran 
sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  be  finally  escaped,  is  one  of  the 
general  weaknesses,  which,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
struction of  moralists,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  mind  ;  even  they,  who  most  steadily  with- 
stand it,  find  it,  if  not  the  most  violent,  the  roost 
pertinacious  of  the  passions,  always  renewing  its 
attacks,  and,  though  often  vanquished,  never  d^ 
stroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard 
to  the  time  present,  and  to  be  most  solicitous  for 
that  which  is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make 
the  strongest  impressions.  When  therefore  any 
sharp  pain  is  to  be  stiflered,  or  any  formidable 
danger  to  he  incurred,  we  can  scarcely  exempt 
ourselves  wholly  from  the  seduccments  of  imagi- 
nation ;  we  readily  believe  that  another  day  will 
bring  some  support  or  ad%'antage  which  we  now 
want ;  and  are  easilv  persuaded,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  necessity  which  we  desire  never  to  ar- 
rive, is  at  a  great  distance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languished  away  in  the  gloom  of 
anxiety,  and  consumed  in  collecting  resolution 
which  the  next  morning  dissipates ;  in  forming 
purposes  which  we  scarcely  hope  to  keep,  and 
reconciling  ourselves  to  our  own  cowardice  by 
excuses,  which,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know 
to  be  absurd.  Our  firmness  is,  by  the  continual 
contemplation  of  misery,  houily  impaired;  every 
submission  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion: 
we  not  only  waste  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we 
dread  might  have  been  suffered  and  surmounted, 
but  even  where  procrastination  produces  no  ab- 
solute increase  of  our  difficulties,  make  them  less 
superable  to  ourselves  by  habitual  terrors.  When 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wise  to  contract  the 
interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  mischiefs 
which  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  suffer  only 
their  real  malignity,  without  the  conflicts  of 
doubt,  and  anguish  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far  easier  than  to  sufler;  yet  we 
every  day  see  the  progress  of  life  retarded  by  flie 
vis  inertia^  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and 
find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  that 
which  nothing  but  idleness  hinders  them  from 
enjoying.  The  case  of  Tantalus,  in  the  region 
of  poetic  punishment,  was  somewhat  to  be  pitied 
because  the  fruits  that  nung  about  him  retired 
from  his  hand  ;  but  what  tenderness  can  be 
claimed  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  they  suf- 
fer the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  their 
hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this 
torpid  generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints: 
murmurs  at  uneasiness  which  only  vacancy  and 
suspicion  expose  them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of 
distresses  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  remove. 
Laziness  is  commonly  associated  with  timidity. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavoors  by 
infusing  despair  of  success ;  or  the  fre<fuent  fail- 
ure of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the  constant  de- 
sire of  avoiding  labour,  impress  by  deerees  falsa 
terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear,  whether  natoril 
or  acquired,  when  once  it  has  full  possession  of 
the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  visioei 
of  calamity,  such  as,  if  they  are  not  dissipatAl 
by  useful  emplovment,  will  soon  overcast  it  with 
I  horrors,  and  ernbitter  life  not  only  with  tbbit 
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mueriet  by  which  &Q  earthly  beings  are  really 
more  or  less  tormeDted,  but  with  those  which 
do  not  yet  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned 
by  the  perspicacity  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  sacrifioe  future  advantafre  to 
pKsent  inclination,  scarcely  anv  gain  so  little  as 
those  that  sufier  themselves  to  nt«ze  in  idleness. 
Others  are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more 
or  less  power  to  gratify  the  passions ;  but  to  ne- 
glect our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
tnaliy  rewarded,  is  surely  to  sink  under  weak 
tsmptations.  Idleness  never  can  secure  tran- 
qiallity ;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard ; 
and  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him 
from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder 
him  from  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  can- 
■oC  resolve  to  make  useful  h^  devoting  them 
to  the  ffreat  business  of  his  being,  will  still  be 
wurped  by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to 
his  airoosal;  remorse  and  vexation  will  seize 
upon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
■o  desirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  other  causes  of  inactivity  incident 
to  more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  discem- 
wrnni.  He  to  whom  many  objects  of  pursuit 
arise  at  the.  same  time,  wiU  frequently  hesitate 
between  different  desires  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
daded  him^  or  change  his  course  as  new  attrao- 
tMMis  prevail,  and  harass  himself  without  advano- 
mfJM  He  who  sees  different  ways  to  the  same 
•M,  will,  onless  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention 
mm  the  comparison  of  probabilities,  and  the 
imostment  of  expedients,  and  pause  in  the  choice 
sMiis  road  till  some  acddcnt  intercepts  his  jour- 
BSj.  He  whose  penetration  extenas  to  remote 
esnseqaences,  and  who,  whenever  he  applies  his 
■ttsntion  to  any  design^  discovere  new  prospects 
of  advantage,  and  possibilities  of  improvements, 
will  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  his  project  is 
ripe  for  execution ;  but  will  superadd  one  con- 
tnvance  to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various 
Miposes  in  one  operation,  multiply  complica- 
lioos,  and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in 
Usown  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity 
of  various  intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  unite 
•B  the  beauties  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase, 
■HWt  waste  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpose  from 
povince  to  province.  He  that  hopes  in  the  same 
ooose  to  obtain  every  convenience,  may  draw 
plans  and  study  Paltadio,  but  niHU  never  lay  a 
stone.  He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  im- 
portant subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult 
anihors,  ana  study  all  the  dependant  and  coUa- 
toal  parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  him- 
sdf  qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
conceive  perfection,  will  not  easily  be  content 
wilhout  it:  and,  since  perfection  cannot  be 
liorlifMl,  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  well 
m  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
piobability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  na- 
tnre  allows,  ouj^ht  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 

'ive  prosecution  of  whatever  he.  is  desirous  to 
Ibrm.  It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  asccr- 
success ,  death  may  intercept  the  swiflest 
er;  but  he  who  is  cut  off*  in  the  execution  of 
■a  honest  undertaking,  has  at  least  the  honour 
of  fiJIing  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
Iboagh  he  missed  the  victory. 

2B 
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Place  may  b«  ehanged;  Irat  who  ooa  ehaags  Us  Miad I 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  off 
observe  any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the 
^reat  community  of  the  world,  without  discover- 
ing the  influence  of  example,  and  admittinjg  with 
new  conviction  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that 
man  is  an  tmiiativt  hting.  The  greater,  far  the 
greater  number  follow  the  track  which  others 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiosity  afler  new  dis- 
coveries, or  ambition  of  trusting  themselves  to 
their  own  conduct  And  of  those  who  break  ths 
ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviation, 
and  prefer  the  eoual  and  steady  satisfaction  of 
secunty  before  tne  frolips  of  caprice  and  the 
honours  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
those  whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser 
than  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requisite 
for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  of^those 
few  some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
versal submission  to  precedent  where  every  mat 
might  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no  irr^ 
parable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  mischief 
of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  bo 
expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful 
passions  are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasure 
of  acknowled^ng  no  superior  might  produce 
slight  singulanties,  or  the  nope  of  gaining  soma 
new  degree  of  happiness  awaken  the  mmd  to 
invention  or  expenencc. 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescriptioii 
could  be  wnolly  shaken  ofi^  and  the  imagination 
left  to  act  without  control,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected,  but  in  the  selection  of 
lawful  pleasure  ?  Pleasure,  of  which  the  ^es- 
sence is  choice ;  which  compulsion  dissociates 
from  every  thing  to  which  nature  has  united  it; 
and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its  being 
to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
senses^  as  well  as  the  reason,  are  regulated  by 
credulity ;  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that 
they  feel,  the  gratifications  which  othera  have 
taught  them  to  expect. 

At  this  time  oSf  universal  migration,  when 
almost  every  one,  considerable  enough  to  attraeC 
regard,  has  retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  tho 
earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into  the  country ; 
when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of 
speedy  departure  or  the  complaints  of  involun- 
tary ^lay ;  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire 
wliat  happiness  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  incon- 
venience to  be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  7 
Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the  sum- 
mer, and  some  the  winter,  because  they  live  npoa 
sustenance  which  only  summer  or  winter  can 
supply ;  but  of  the  annual  ffight  of  human  rovers 
it  is  much  harder  to  assign  me  reason,  becansa 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  seek  any 
thing  which  is  not  equally  af&rded  by  the  towm 
and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitiveo  may 
have  heard  of  men  whose  continual  wish  was  Wi 
the  quiet  of  retkement,  who  watdied  every  op* 
portunity  to  steAiaway  from  obsorvation,  to  lor 
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take  the  crowd  and  deligbt  themselves  with  the 
society  of  solitude.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  any 
writer  who  has  not  celebrated  the  happiness  of 
niral  privacy,  and  delighted  himself  and  his 
reader  with  tlie  melody  of  birds,  the  whisper  of 
groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets :  nor  any 
man,  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  ^eatness 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  Icfl  behind  him  some 
memorials  of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from 
the  imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble. 
Those  who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tu- 
mult and  hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eager- 
ness to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of  difficult  em- 
ployment, harassed  with  importunities,  and  dis- 
tracted with  multiplicity;  or  men  wholly  en- 
grossed by  speculative  sciences,  who  havirij^  no 
other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
merce of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  mignt  rea- 
sonably fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience  which 
their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
country.  The  statesman  w  ho  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  p»owcr.  The 
general  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied  with  la- 
bours, and  stunned  with  acclamations,  gladly 
snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
Providence  were  not  always  before  him.  The 
reasoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his 
mind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  ob- 
jects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those 
who  arc  now  nastening  from  the  town,  have  any 
pretensions  to  plead  m  their  own  justification, 
since  they  cannot  pretend  either  weariness  of 
labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  They  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  auit  one  scene  of  idleness 
for  another,  and,  after  naving  trifled  in  public,  to 
sleep  in  secrecy.  The  utmost  that  they  can 
hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  wit- 
nesses to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  suflfi* 
cieiitly  important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  pursuits, 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  tiis  own 
inclination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment 
or  desires,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades 
and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply, 
insi^ificaccy  is  always  a  shelter. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  and  advantages 
in  a  rural  situation,  which  are  not  confined  to 
philosophers  and  heroes.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the 
mc«dows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which 
summer  scatters  upon  tlie  earth,  may  easily  give 
delight  to  an  unlearned  spectator.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleasure  on 
the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Uopemican  systems  should  be  compared  before 
the  light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth 
invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him 
who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  ob- 
y^  can  be  presented  which  will  not  delight  or 
refresh  some  of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasu^^  are  missed  by 
Cie  greater  part  of  those  who  waste  their  aom- 


mer  in  the  country.  Should  any  man  pursue 
his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats,  he  would  find 
few  of^  them  listening  to  Philomel,  loitering  in 
the  woods,  or  plucking  daisies,  catching  the 
healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the 
gentle  coruscations  of  declining  day.  Some  wiU 
be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the'road  side,  re 
joicing  when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gathers  to 
wards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentar} 
supply  of  conversation,  and  a  short  relief  from 
the  tediousness  of  unideal  vacancy.  Others  are 
placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  they  look 
only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
no  change  of  objects  but  what  a  remove  to  any 
new  street  in  London  mig^t  have  given  them. 
The  same  set  of  acauaintances  still  settle  to- 
gether, and  the  form  of  life  is  not  otherwise  diver- 
sified than  by  doing  the  same  thin^  in  a  different 
f)lace.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual 
brm,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning, 
they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  same 
tattle,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
can  they,  at  their  return  to  their  former  habita- 
tion, congratulate  themselves  on  any  other  ad- 
vantage, than  that  they  have  passed  their  time 
like  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  same 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  felt,  and 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  subsist  upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed 
understandings  so  fertile  and  comprehensive, 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with  now 
supplies,  and  suflfor  nothing  from  the  preclusion 
of  adventitious  amusements  ;  as  some  cities 
have  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  siege. — 
But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  must 
be  constantly  enabled,  by  foreign  supplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  stu- 
pidity. Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  ho- 
vering within  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure,  more 
than  any  other  animal  for  not  quitting  its  native 
element,  were  not  their  faculties  contracted  by 
their  own  fault  But  let  not  those  who  go  into 
the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  be  left 
alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their 
qualifications  fbr  solitude ;  nor  pretend  that  thej 
receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  from 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  smoke 
and  noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reason  for 
themselves. 


No.  136.]    Satvkdat,  July  %  1751. 


Who  dares  think  one  thinf,  and 
My  heart  deteeta  him  aa  the 


ten. 


The  regard  which  they  whose  abilities  are  en- 
ployed  in  the  works  of  ima^nation  claim  fion 
the  rest  of  mankind,  arises  m  a  ffreat  measuie 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  Iw 
conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  hj 
misers  or  by  robbers ;  but  the  honours  of  alastiaf 
name,  and  the  veneration  of  diatont  a^et^  ctij 
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the  aoD8  of  learning  have  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing. While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obli- 
vion, authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in 
the  search  after  happiness,  nor  become  con- 
tmnptible  but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constitut- 
ed the  ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characters, 
and  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  last 
terrestrial  rewards  of  merit,  ought  to  summon  all 
his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his  dignity  witli  the 
nost  vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. — 
To  deliver  examples  to  posterity,  and  to  regulate 
the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial 
andertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  commit  more  atro- 
cious treason  against  the  great  republic  of  huma^ 
nity,  than  by  faiLifying  its  records  and  misguiding 
its  decrees. 

To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  regard  to 
inatice,  is  to  aestroy  the  distinction  of  good  and 
evil.  Arlany  have  no  other  test  of  actions  than 
general  opinion  ;  and  all  are  so  far  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  reputation,  that  they  are  oflen  re- 
itrain^  by  fear  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope 
df  honour,  when  other  principles  have  lost  their 
power ;  nor  can  any  species  of  prostitution  pro- 
mote general  depravity  more  than  that  wliich  de- 
stroys the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that  it  may 
be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  which  by 
letting  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from  the 
dfead  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
tad  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  great- 
ness is  controlled. 

Piaise,  hke  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
eomes  vulj^r,  and  will  no  longer  raise  expecta- 
tion, or  animate  enterprise.  U  is  therefore  not 
only  necessary,  that  wickedness,  even  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denied  applause,  but 
that  goodness  be  commended  only  in  proportion 
to  its  decree ;  and  that  the  garlands  due  to  the 

Eat  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  suffered  to 
e  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
•ettv  services  and  easy  virtues. 

Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received, 
bow  much  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of 
dedication,  the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
nodcm  wit  has  been  exhausted.  How  few  of 
these  initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  au- 
thor had  been  obliged  first  to  nnd  a  man  of  virtue, 
then  to  distinguish  the  distinct  species  and  degree 
of  hi<i  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay  him  only  the  ho- 
■M>urs  which  he  might  justly  claim.  It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom 
chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  ob- 
tain by  the  intervention  of  some  of  nis  domestics 
the  pnvilege  of  addressing  him,  or  in  confidence 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
on  an  address  without  any  previous  solicitation  ; 
and,  after  having  heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues 
lo  which  philosophy  has  assigned  a  name,  inform 
him  how  much  more  might  be  truly  said,  did  not 
the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
ibi  natural  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
fMomiscoous  dedication :  for  what  credit  can  he 
ocpect  who  professes  himself  the  hireling  of  va- 
Mty,  howcrer  profligate,  and,  without  shame  or 
•eruple,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the 
■ean,  and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and 
Mpresoive,  me  ornaments  which  ou^ht  only  to 
adigimoe  to  truth,  and  lovdineos  to  innocoiice? 


Every  other  kind  of  adulteraHoti,  however  shame- 
ful, however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fixing 
the  stamp  of  literary  sanction  upon  the  dross  and 
refuse  ot^  the  worlcL 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrons. 
If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope 
to  be  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood  7— 
The  unhappy  dedicator  is  seldom  without  somo 
motives  which  obstruct,  though  ndt  destroy,  the 
hherty  of  choice ;  he  is  oppressed  by  miseries 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron 
has  no  incitements  equally  violent;  he  can  re- 
ceive only  a  short  gratiHcation,  with  which  no- 
thing but  stupidity  could  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can 
aflford  is  by  repeating  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
science, and  by  showing  us  that  we  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every 
other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  satire 
and  reproach ;  the  celebration  of  those  virtues 
which  wc  feel  ourselves  to  want^  can  only  impress 
a  quicker  sense  of  our  own  defects,  and  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much 
Action  must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our 
character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indul- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the 
encomiast  has  been  much  encouraged  to  his  at- 
tempt Many  a  hapless  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
press,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay 
the  price  of  prostitution,  or  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  destined  to  insure  his  name  against  the 
casualties  of  time ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  against  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parsimonious  pru- 
dence has  declined  expense,  or  honest  indigna- 
tion rejected  falsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  long 
inquiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  historian  will  represent  his  conduct,  or 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  some  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness 
cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  enormous 
depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diligent 
solicitor,  be  su>'prised  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and 
servile  would  discover  rather  envy  than  justice. 
Praise  is  the  tribute  of  morit,  and  he  that  nas  in- 
contestably  distinguished  himself  by  any  public 
performance  has  a  right  to  all  tlio  honours  which 
the  public  can  bestow.  To  men  thus  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  community,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  book  or  its  autlior  should  have  any  par- 
ticular relation :  that  the  patron  is  known  to  de- 
serve respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  that 
pays  it    To  the  same  regard  from   particular 

{>ersons,  private  virtue  and  less  conspicuous  excel- 
ence  may  be  sometimes  entitled.  An  author  may 
with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  him  by 
whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by 
whose  hberality  he  has  been  enabled^  to  prose- 
cute it,  and  he  may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  for- 
titodo  that  darea  to  reociia  ment  (ram  oboouri^ 
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^T*M  mflii  wUtrrltOmJtrnmiirt  tonufament,  wilhtMit  snT  eSort  to  animMs  ioqni. 

B.y*«UfH4MMn<AMr^-.                  KAX1.  ^_    „r    jj.p^    obKurilJ.     What    Ihey   aniM 

Tk<i>i»ckIiriDi>ilaL(atbHf.>rihr>w>.  immediilelj  cqneei<B,  Ihtj  coQwdor  •■  loo  high 

Aad  HBfl*  iiniTtiiii  tt  ou  LiBH  u  pHK  to  ba  mched,  or  too  eitensce  u>  be  comprrhnul- 

»TDu,Ju.  «d  ;  Ihej  iherffora  content  tberoKlTes  with  tha 

,     ,                          ,        .  sale  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  han 

1  know  not  whothet  greatet  relaiatioo  maj  Jq  hopes  of  pcrf<"™'ag.  and  re.ipi  the  pieaaur. 

nol  be  indnlgod.   and  whether  hon  a*  wdl  aa  „f  „^„^  contemplatTon  to  more  perioaboui 

gratitude  may  not  unblanioablj  produce  a  dedi-  ^^y  ^,  „,„„  „u,e  faculliea. 

eatwa  1    but  let  the  w  titer  who   pours  out  hii  Amoiur  the  productions  of  mechanic  art,  mam 

pni3U  oohf  to  propiuale  power,  or  auract  the  „  rf  ,l„nn  »  difierenl  from  that  of  tho,  fit* 

attenuon  of  greatneaa,  be  caotJoua  IM  bu  deaire  mauriale,  and  many  conuat  of  parte  hi  nurnmn 

betnr  him  to  eiuberant  eulogiet    We  are  m-  ^j  ^  „i^ij  ^dapwd  to  each  other,  that  >l  ia  not 

turaUy  morfl  apt  to  pJewe  ouraelyei  with  the  fu-  rH«.ible  to  yiew  item  without  amaaemeoL     But 

tun  than  the  pa.t,  and,  while  we  luiunata  in  when  we  enlerlheehopsof  attifieera,  obterralh. 

•apoctation,  maybe  eaaiiypereuaded  to  purchase  ,,rioM  loola  b,  which  eyery  operation  i.  ftali- 

whatweyetrate,onlybjimaginaOon,atahigb-  utod.  and  trace  the  progreaa  of  a   mann&eture 

•r pnce  than  eipenet™  will  wanant.  [j,„„^  ^  diflarenlliandis  that,  in  eueeeiajon  to 

But  no  pnrate  .iew>  of  petaonal  regard  can  .^  ^n,       („„,ributB  to  iti  petfectioo,  we  awa 

diachaife  any  man  from  hu  fenrral  obbgatrani  di,eo<er  that  erety  einrie  man  hai  an  eaiT  tad^ 

to  Tirtne  and  to  truth.    It  may  happen  in  the  va-  ^„d  u,„  y^  ejireme^  howerer  retoota,  of  na- 

iv>iucombinatH«i>ofbfe,thMagood  man  may  ,u„l  rudenea.  and  artificial  elegance,  are  ioined 

nc«»o  fayouri  Ehim  one,  who,  notwithilanding  ^y  ,  regular  concatenation  ofefifocta,  of  which 

hu  aocidenlal  beneficence,  cannot  be  jualJy  pro-  cyeryoneie  introduced  by  Ihatwhichpracedeait, 

»Md  to  the  imitation  of  other^and  whom  (here-  ^„d           „    intmducesthat  which  ii  to  follow, 

bre  he  must  hod  wme  other  way  of  rowardinB  ^be  eame  ia  the  atale  orinleUectual  and  mano- 

thanbypii(i1ic«let™tion«.    Self-loye  ha.  indeed  4I  perform-ncea.     Long  calculation*  or  comple. 

n.anypoweraofaediicemenl,biiI  it  aurely  ought  diagtama  affright  the  Umoroua  and  uneipeHeac 

not  to  eaall  any  individual  to  equality  with  the  ^  f„„   ,  ^„d  ^;^     but  if  we  ha>e  akill 

(oIlectiTe  body  of  mankind,  or  persuade  him  that  ^ffi^ent  to  analyze  them  into  aimnle  ptinciplM, 

a  benefit  conferred  on  him  1*  equivalent  to  every  j^  ^j,  t,  diacovered  that  our  fear  waa  mund- 

odier  yirtue.     Yet  many,  upon  falae  pnnciplea  |,^     fli^d.  <nd  ecwju^,  a  a  prindpte  equally 

of  gratitude,  hare  Yenlured  to  eatol  wretchea,  j„„  ,„  „ig„„  „  i„      [,          cim|di5aion!  ia  . 

whom  all  but  their  dj-pendenu  numbered  among  .peciea  of  confederacy  which,  w^le  JtcontinDei 

tha  rqiroachea  of  the  «P«ciea,  and  whom  they  „„j,^  ^jj,  deGance  10  the  mo«  active  and  ngo- 

would  hkewiao  have  beheld  vnth  the  aaroe«:om,  „„,  intellect;  but  of  which  erorT  member  ■• 

had  they  nol  been  hired  to  diahoneat  appro-  ^™r„eiy  „eak,  and  which  may  therefort  b« 

••"i™-                       ...         ...  qoickly  subdued,  ifit  can  once  be  broken. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praiaa,  n  the  great  ^  The  chief  art  of  leamine,  aa  Locke  hai  ob- 

iMuineai  of  literature  1  but  praiw  mutt  loae  ila  ^„^  -„  „  ,„p„^  but  httle  at  a  time.    Tb. 

ufloence,  by  onjort  or  negligent  diatnbubonj  »id  eat  e.cuniona  of  the  mind  ate  made  by  abort 

and  he  that  imi«ira  ita  value  may  ba  charged  flight*  frequently  repeated :  the  moM  loflyUiciia 

with  m»appi.cat»n  of  Uie  power  that  geniua  puia  of  wience^are  formS  by  the  continued  ^nuao- 

mto  hu  haoda,  and  with  aqnandeimg  ou  gudi  the  [„ij,„  „r  single  proposiUona. 

reeompeoMi  of  virtua  n  „f^^  happena,  whatever  be  the  eaoM,  that 

impatience  of  labour,  or  diead  of  miacarriace, 

aeiies  those   who  are  moat   diaDnguiahol   bt 

Kt..I37.]         TuK«aT,JotT9,I7-il.  qiiickneas  of  apprehension;  aiHi  that  th«  who 

•^             ■■                         '              '  might  with  greatest  reason  promiae  themaetvH 

P—rtrMitrtaMTWs.tiiT-fr"^-f— — 1  viclorr  are  least  willing  10  hazard  the  enoooDlH. 

■oa.  Thii  diffidence,  where  the  attention  ia  not  Uid 

asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated  by  pteasnrca,  eaa 

— — WUlM  fc*  ■»  tI«  inulaaa,  gjjie  only  from  confiiaed  and  geneni  •nam,taeh 

Th.]rrulaut>.an»«- ■""<■•■           "aaca.  „  negligence  snatchea  in  baate,  or  from  the  Jit- 

appointment  ofthe  first  hopes  Ibrnied  by  am- 

Taar  wonder  ii  the  eO'.jct  of  i|Cni)ranc&  hat  been  gance  without  reHectinn.     To  expect  that  tht 

aHen  obaerved.    The  awful  ttillnesaofaltenlian,  intricacies  of  science  will  be  pierced  by  aeanleM 

with  artiich  the  nund  is  averapread  at  the  first  glance,  nr  the  eminences  of  fame  aaccoded  witb- 

view  of  an  unexpected  eflect,  cease*  when  we  out  labour,  ia  to  expect  a  peculiar  piivilq(s,  1 

have  leiauro  to  diaeolanglB  complications  and  power  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankiod;  bat  It 

iofestigate  cauaea.     Wonder  is  a  pause  ofroa-  suppose  that  the  maze  is  inacnitabla  to  ^ligeMa 

■on,  a  ludden  cenation  of  the  mental  progreat.  or  the  heights  inaccessible  10  peraeveiaaee,itta 

which  laatt  (ml;  while  the  understanding  it  fixed  submit  tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  w 

npon  toroe  tingle  idea,  and  it  at  an  end  when  it  chain  (he  mind  in  vtiluntary  shacklea. 

lecovera  force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  its  It  la  the  proper  tmbition  of  the  heroes  of  Bttr- 

parta,  or  mark  tha  intennsdiate  gradationa  Irom  atnre  la  enlarge  the  boundaiiea  ofknowladnbr 

IbafifitagMttodie  last  contequonee.  discovering  and  eonqnering  new  legiont  of  t^ 

hmay  be  moarked  with  equal  truth,  that  igi  intellectual  woild.     To  the  socceM  of  aacfa  a>- 

Mtwce  it  often  the  eTect  of  wonder.     Itiacom-  dertakingt,  perhaps,  aame  degree  of  fbmilBM 

ttaon   for  tboae  who   have    never   aeeoitomed  happiness  it  necessary,  which  no  nuD  can  p*- 

themMlvet  to  tha  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  inrig.  miao  or  procure  la  himself;  and  therefor*  do^ 

ontad  thrir  CmUmm  by  oonausata  over  dim-  andirreaolntion  may  be  forgiven  in  bin  tlwt  v«*- 

Cily,*li>i»fclfc»ilii«yf Ml  rfM-  tBiwiMa  th««DMplonl«l>y«««rMKai 


•thmipts  to  finil  his  way  through  the  fluctaations 
of  imcertaintj,  and  the  conflicts  of  contradiction. 
But  when  nothing  more  is  reijuired,  than  to  pur- 
pue  a  path  already  beaten,  and  to  trample  obsta- 
cles which  others  hare  demolished,  wny  should 
any  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himself  unetqual  to  the  attempt? 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote 
their  lives  to  study  would  at  once  believe  nothing 
too  great  for  their  attainment,  and  consider  no- 
tkbg  as  too  little  for  their  regard;  that  they 
woiuid  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to 
fife,  and  unite  some  knowledsre  of  the  present 
world  to  their  acquaintance  wiu  past  ages  and 
remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of 
tilings  which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves. — 
TikMe  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  in- 
■titntions  of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  per- 
fection  to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  .see 
flwo  wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  in- 
abucted  in  the  minute  circumstances  ofpropriety, 
or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  transaction ;  and 
quickly  shake  off  their  reverence  for  modes  of 
adocatioa,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
akove  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Bookt.tmya  Bacon,  con  never  Uaek  the  ute  rf 
tsslrf.  The  student  must  learn  by  commerce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  his  speculations  to  prac- 
tice, and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learn- 
ing confers  honours,  to  disregard  every  other 
qmlification,  and  to  imagine  tlwt  they  shall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction. — 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the 
open  world  with  alt  the  confidence  of  authority 
and  dignity  of  importance;  they  look  round 
about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on 
a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  un- 
known and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose 
manners  they  must  imitate,  and  with  whose 
opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass 
tneir  time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  arc 
mdined  to  look  on  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they 
eondescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ooosider  that,  though  aidmiration  is  excited  by 
abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
Mt  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
eamly  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days 
in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life 
without  a  companion.  lie  that  can  only  be  use- 
fhl  on  great  occasions,  mav  die  without  exerting 
bb  abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a 
tfbooaand  veiations  which  fret  away  happiness, 
•ad  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove  but  a 
Bttle  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
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tfo  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is 
Mt  to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assist- 
aaee^  or  to  extinguiah  the  denre  of  ibnd  endcai^ 


ments  and  tender  ofBciousness ;  and  therefore 
no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those 
arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kind- 
ness IS  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others  are  ca- 
pable to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  im- 
parted, as  others  are  qualifieo  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacfes  of  art  no 
honour  will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  sratitude.  An 
elevated  genius  employed  in  fitUo  things,  ap- 
pears, to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,Uke  ue  sun 
10  his  evening  declination;  he  remits  hiv splen- 
dour but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  mora 
though  he  dazzles  leas. 


No.  138.]       Saturday,  Jclt  13|  1751. 


O  trnmtmm  lihest  smctwi  tiki  Mriida  rmrm 
Atfmt  kmrnHu  k&kitmf  cm»m»,  etjger§  mtsm. 

Witb  OM  retire,  aad  leare  tke  poop  of  eoorti 
For  hunble  ooCUfvi  aod  rural  eports. 

TO  THE  RABIBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  have 
treated  the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and 
busy  part  of  mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  obser- 
vation, since  most  of  those  who  leave  the  town, 
neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge 
their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend 
to  represent  the  practice  itsen  as  ridiculous,  or  to 
declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may  not 
properly  di%'ide  it  between  the  town  and  country. 

That  the  country^  and  only  the  country,  dis- 
plays the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and 
supplies  the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  for 
admiration  and  inquiry,  never  was  denied ;  but 
nw  curiosity  is  veiy  httle  attracted  by  the  colour 
of  a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the 
structure  of  a  nest ;  1  am  generally  employed 
upon  human  manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  the 
months  of  rural  leisure  with  remarks  on  those 
who  live  within  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  wri- 
ters would  more  frequently  visit  those  re^ons  of 
negligence  and  liberty,  they  might  diversify  their 
representations,  and  multiply  their  images,  for  in 
the  country  are  original  characters  chiefly  to  be 
found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  mi- 
nute discriminations  which  distinguish  one  from 
another  are  for  the  most  part  effaced,  the  pecu 
liarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  promiscuous  converse,  as  angular  bo- 
dies, and  uneven  surfaces,  lose  their  points  and 
asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against  one  an 
other,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotun- 
dity. The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  influenco 
of  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  efforts  to 
break  forth  into  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  up 
into  habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  settled  forms  and  established 
customs.  But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  so* 
parate  and  independent  being:  solitude  flatters 
irregularis  with  hopes  of  secrecy,  and  wealtl^ 
removed  uom  the  mortification  of  oompariaoi^ 
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And  the  awe  of  equality,  swells  into  contemptu- 
ous confidence,  and  sets  blame  and  laughter  at 
defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrain- 
ed, and  the  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its 
true  form,  without  any  dissruisc  of  hvpocrisy,  or 
decorations  of  elesance.  Every  one  mdulges  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lives  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself, 
without  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the 
general  practice,  or  considering  others  as  entitled 
to  any  account  of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If 
he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  de- 
luges or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opmion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective 
or  architecture,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  no 
landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any 
right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own 
grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
subjects  for  rural  conversation.  Almost  every 
man  is  daily  doing  something  which  produces 
merriment  wonder  or  rosentmcnt,  amon^  his 
neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  ouaUty  to  operate  in  its 
full  extent,  and  suffers  tne  natural  character  to 
diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of  life.  The  pride 
which,  under  the  check  of  public  observation, 
would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants 
and  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and,  instead  of  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  Cliina  ware  and  glasses, 
ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  ha- 
rasses villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment 

It  frequently  happens  that,  even  without  vio- 
lent passions,  or  enormous  corruption,  tl»e  free- 
dom and  laxity  of  a  rustic  life  produce  remarkable 
particularities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the 
province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady 
eminent  for  wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  same 
cut  and  colour;  another  for  shaking  hands  with 
those  that  visit  her ;  and  a  third  for  her  unshaken 
resolution  never  to  let  tea  or  coffee  enter  her 
house. 

But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this 
place  afiords,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  Who 
lost  her  husband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
since  passed  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the 
government  of  her  children,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen  from  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  passed  her  time, 
like  other  young  ladies,  in  needle  work,  with  a 
few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading.  When 
the  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with 
her  husband  in  town,  where  having  no  idea  of 
any  conversation  beyond  the  formalities  of  a 
visit,  she  found  nothing  to  engage  her  pas«ions; 
and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and 
two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument,  the 
T*ombs  and  the  Tower,  she  concluded  that  Lon- 
.ion  had  nothing  more  to  show,  and  wondered 
tfiat  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
could  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She 
therefore  went  willingly  to  the  ancient  seat,  and 
for  some  years  studied  housewifery  under  Mr. 
Busy's  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  the 
old  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  a  cau- 
dle-cup, a  soup-dish,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest 
of  tabu  luMii  fpun  bj  henelC 


Mr.  Busy,  finding  the  economical  qualities  of 
his  lady,  resigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  ber 
hands,  and  devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and 
his  hounds.  He  never  visited  his  estates,  but  to 
destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes  ;  and  often  com- 
mitted such  devastations  in  the  range  of  pleasure, 
that  some  of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  usual  rent  Their  landlady  per- 
suaded them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated  her 
husband  to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions, 
and  com  consumed  by  his  horses,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsman, 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman 
was  too  necessary  to  his  happiness  to  be  discard- 
ed ;  and  he  had  still  continued  to  ravage  his 
own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever 
by  shooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever  was 
followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  feel 
cither  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received 
the  compliments  and  consolations  of  her  n^gh- 
bours  in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  pri- 
vately every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cows 
milked  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  declared  that  she 
thought  a  widow  might  employ  herself  better 
than  in  nursing  grief:  and  that,  (or  her  part,  she 
was  resolved  that  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  to 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  gave  away  the 
dogs,  discharged  the  servants  of  the  kennel  and 
stable,  and  sent  the  horses  to  the  next  fair,  but 
rated  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  returned  un- 
sold. She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idle 
about  her,  and  ordered  them  to  be  employed  in 
common  drudgery.  They  lost  their  sleekness 
and  grace,  and  were  soon  purchased  at  half  the 
value. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  her 
weeds,  and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarse  u>roa, 
and  short  petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  large 
manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  takes  the  ma- 
nagement wholly  upon  herself.  She  rises  before 
the  sun  to  order  the  horses  to  their  geers,  and 
sees  them  well  rubbed  down  at  their  return  from 
work  ;  she  attends  the  dairy  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  watchen  when  a  calf  falls  that  it  maybe 
carefully  nursed;  she  walks  out  among  the 
sheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  observes 
the  fences,  and  where  she  finds  a  gap,  stops  it 
with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mondect  In  har- 
vest she  rides  a-field  in  the  wagon,  and  is  veiy 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her 
leisure  hours  she  looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool 
room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitaoti  to 
her  house,  she  entertains  them,  with  prognostics 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  the  sheep, 
and  always  thinks  herself  privileged  to  dismia 
them  when  she  is  to  see  the  hogs  fed,  or  to  cooot 
her  poultry  on  the  roost 

The  onlv  things  neglected  about  her  are  bff 
children,  wliom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowest  household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  I  net 
Miss  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,  and 
was  entertained  witli  the  accomplishments  rf 
her  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  such  early  matorily, 
that,  though  he  is  only  sixteen,  she  can  trust  him 
to  sell  corn  in  tlie  nuirket  Her  younger  daugh- 
ter, who  is  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though  i 
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^lAt  tanned  in  making  hay,  was  busy  in  pouring 
at  ale  to  the  ploughmen,  that  every  one  might 
ave  an  equal  share. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young 
imily,  doomed,  by  the  absurd  prudence  of  their 
lother,  to  ignorance  and  meanness ;  but,  when 

rooommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was 
OBwered,  that  she  never  saw  bookish  or  finical 
•ople  grow  rich,  and  that  she  was  good  for  no- 
ling  herself  till  she  had  forgotten  &e  nicety  of 
M  boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  Ace 

BUCOLUS. 
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Co.  139.]       Tuesday,  July  16, 1751. 
Sit  fuod  vi*  timpUx  dumUuat  et  mmmm. 

Let  every  piece  be  simple  end  be  one. 

r  ia  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
rigedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other 
ipecies  of  regular  composition,  that  it  should 
!»▼«  a  beginnmg,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The 
Nginnioff,''  says  he,  **  is  that  which  has  nothinff 
Meessaruy  previous,  but  to  which  that  whicE 
bOows  is  naturally  consequent ;  the  end,  on  the 
lOntrary,  is  that  which  by  necessity,  or  at  least 
iceording  to  the  common  course  of  things,  suc- 
leeds  something  else,  but  which  implies  nothing 
ooseauent  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
!■•  side  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
kod  on  the  other  to  something  that  naturally  fol- 
•ws  it" 

Such  it  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic, 
ir  the  disposition  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  a  well- 
ODStituted  fable.  It  must  begin,  where  it  may 
e  made  intelligible  without  introduction^  and 
nd,  where  the  mind  is  letl  in  repose,  without 
cpectation  of  any  farther  event  The  interme- 
iate  passages  must  join  the .  last  effect  to  the 
nt  cause,  by  a  regular  and  unbroken  concate- 
ttion;  nothing  must  be  therefore  inserted 
liich  does  not  apparently  arise  from  something 
iregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  something 
lat  succeeds  it 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour 
Illy  witli  respect  to  great  and  essential  events, 
na  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  mi- 
Dter  circumstances  and  arbitrary  decorations, 
itfch  yet  are  more  happy,  as  they  contribute 
ton  to  the  main  design ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof 
r  extensive  thought  and  accurate  circumspec- 
on,  to  promote  various  purposes  by  the  same 
Bt;  and  the  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  use, 
MWgh  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

whoever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mil- 
Ni.  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,  must  acquaint  him- 
»  with  this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and 
ike  care  that  his  edifice  be  solid  as  well  as  beau- 
(ql ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  independent, 
}  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  injuring 
le  rest ;  but  that,  from  the  roundation  to  the 
tonacles,  one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
aong  common  authors,  frequently  neglected  ; 
it  the  failures  of  those,  whose  example  can  have 
I  influence,  may  be  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it 
^  Duch  use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded 
lines  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with 
mt  infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose 
Unas  can  embellbh  impropriety,  and  whose 


authority  can  make  error  venerable,  hie  wotke 
are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition.  To 
expunge  faults  wnere  there  are  no  excellences,  ie 
a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chenust, 
who  employs  tlie  arts  of  separation  and  refine- 
ment upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  ia 
contained  to  reward  his  preparations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been^ 
celebrated  as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,**  and  opposed,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  triumph,  to  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances of  other  nations.  It  contains  indeed  just 
sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a 
just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca's  moral  dew 
clamatiori,  with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  exaro-^ 
ination,  whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated 
with  ffenius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  com- 
posed according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of 
Aristotelian  criticism :  and,  omitting  at  present 
all  other  considerations,  whether  it  exhibits  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and 
proper,  opening  with  a  graceful  abruntness,  and 
proceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of 
lacts  necessary  to  be  known. 

Samson,  A  little  onward  lend  thy  fuidinf  hssd 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  diade ) 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  mew— > 
— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foreHoU 
Twice  by  an  anrel  I — 

— Why  was  my  breedinf  order*d  and  preaeribad, 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Desi^n'd  for  ^eat  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
B^tray'd,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  oat 
— Whom  have  1  to  complain  of  but  myaelf  9 
Who  this  high  riA  of  streuf  th,  committed  to  ma, 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me 
Under  the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

EUs  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  com- 
pany of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  hia 
miseries,  extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  with 
a  solemn  vindication  of  Divine  justice.  So  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  there  is  no  de- 
sign laid,  no  discovery  made,  nor  any  disposition 
formed  towards  the  subsequent  event 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Sam- 
son, comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  shown 
him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentationt 
of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  present 
with  his  former  state,  representing  to  hun  the 
ignominy  which  his  religion  suffers,  by  the  festi- 
val this  day  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dagon,  to 
whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  overthrow. 


-Thoubear*it 


Enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fkult; 
Bitturly  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  paying 
That  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  reouiaa  t    ■ 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popalar  feaat 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclain 
Great  pomp  and  sacrilice,  and  praises  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver'd 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind,  into  their  kand% 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  ilaia. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a 
reply  equally  penitential  and  pipus,  which  hii 
father  considers  as  the  efitision  of  prophetio  ~~ 
fidence. 


THE  KAJUBIXIL  INa.  M 

Onr  Law,  or  lula  Bf  nv  of  Nmriu. 
irilierilKDii|lit<irp»>ua  iBIlwHi^ 
Thii  day  BiU  tx  rrrnvkkUa  La  mj  llfr, 
B)'  HHK  f  nU  vA,  V  at  my  da/i  tbq  luC 

While  S&nuon  Ja  conducted  off  bj  the  mewFii- 

***    ger,  hia  raltitr  relucni  witli  hopes  oT  locceH  la 

his  BolicilauuD,  upon  which  he  coofen  with  [b< 

choiua  lill  their  diilosue  ii  inteirupted,  fint  bj  t 

shout  of  iriumph,  ■nJaflErwBidi  byBcramioT 
„, .  ,   ,      ,.  ,  ...  ■         horror  *nd  agony.     A«  Ihey  atmnd  deliti«r»Ou 

Thi*  ptK  01  Ihe  dialogue,  aa  it  might  tend  to  nlicre  Ihcy  nhall  be  B«:uie  ■  man  who  had 
animate  or  eiuperate  iJaunon,  caanot,  I  think,  twen  present  at  the  ahow  enters,  and  relate*  bow 
hi  ceiuured  as  whoUy  aupertluoua  ;  but  the  ■UC'  Samaon,  haimg  prev.ded  on  his  guide  to  aul&i 
cecding  dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  to  fain,  (^  \^^  t^t\aA  the  main  piUara  of  the  thca 
diB,  and  which  hia  father  breiaks  ofl;  that  he  may  [^^1  caificr,  tore  down  Ihe  roof  upon  the  spec 
go  to  aoucit  hia  leleaae,  ii  only  valuable  for  ita  tatora  and  hiniBeir 
OVD  bcauljes,  and  has  no  tendency  to  iatrodnce 

any  thing  that  follows  iu  ThoK  i>d  mwrnr  fMtn, 

Tha  neit  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of    W"*"  '"',T'''''l";;J^"*,'l'  1°  •"^'"'  ^  . 

Dehlah,  with  all  her  graces,  anificea,  and  allure-    ^l^''^i[^l^'^^^;aiel"'a^Zlni^rik^iir' 

nicnta.     Thiaproduce*  a  dialogue,  in  ■  very  biah    Ujnihs  bndi  ofaUilinni  btauib. ' 

degree  elegant  and  inslmclive,  from  whii:h  sDe  avnBiD,  sith  ibric  nsmiu,  laeriuMr 

reurea,  after  ahe  bu  eiliausted  het  pcrsuasiona,    »^"'''  •'•'•''  >•«  ""'  ^WfotO""  <"  lm«>-ilt 
and  is  no  more  aeen  nor  heard  of;  nor  ha*  her 
,  visit  any  eSxt  but  that  of  raising  the  character 
of  SanuoB. 

In  the  fourth  ad  enters  Barapha,  t 
Galh,  whose  name  bad  never  been 
before,  and  who  baa  now  no  othei 


It  be  allowed  U 


middle,  since  nothing  passe*  between  llw 


'  BDpernuiticB  were  cut  o1,  would 

t ;  yet  this  is  the  Inged; 


or ibyprudifiMu DU[hi,  iad  r^ati  pcifoim'd  ranee  has  admired,  and  bigotry  applaudol.    ' 


Taalln 


5:;Sp««™»™£r-i^«cn;^  No.  !«.]      B^hw^t,  Jcli  so,  i7il. 

UUr  ippaaraaca  uuwar  lewl  rapon.  Qoi  m  LtaH  famtmr  ^tfUtl, 

Samaon  chaJlenga*  him  to  the  combat ;  and,  af-  whu  dMini  hinit.  w  kii  hstti  n  Mhd, 

leran  interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  re-  A>a«u(raiiiiBaiaii,cuMiluaMJ 
pealed  detiaiice  on  one  side,  and  embittered  by 

cuntcmpluous  insults  on  the  other,  Uaiapha  re-  It  is  common,  says  Bacon,  to  deni«  tha  tU 

tires  1  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  tiamion  without  enduring  liie  means.    ETory  neaber  «f 

and  llw  duni*,  that  no  conseijuence  good  or  bad  society  feels  and  acknowlrdges  the  oeccanlyi^ 

will  proceed  from  their  interview :  deteclingcnme*;  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  viiWt 
or  reputation  ia  able  to  secure  an  iofbnner  Iras 

Chtrmi.  Ha  wiD  lUracily  to  iIh  lonii,  I  hu,  public  hatred.     The  learned  world  ha>  alvaf 

B^n  "'iSH^rmSr'iT^i'ullS  admitted  the  usefulneaa  of  criOcal  dUqwiitioi^ 

Wk«b>r  hi  dam  Kcipi  ik*  o««r  or  ooi  i                        ,  irritate  his  admirer*,  and  incur  the  imputatua  * 

AadU«lHdurfi»i.pUu.«H(k.p|.«r-d.                   I  capliousneaaand  malignit);. 

» .  I     .    ■    .u    Kflk     .-     „~.  _  .      _       ~.  With  thi*  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  JiaB pro- 

r         IWV             ^   ff^    t    ,■    V^Z  ceed  to  examine  the  aenument*  of  Milton's  W- 

from  the  lord^  a.«mb|ed  at  the  fe.lival  of  Da-  "^  ,^^^  ^^  „^  |^  ^^^  ^  „,^ 

gon,wrth  a  stimmous  by  which  Sam«>n  »  n^  ^V  disiosiuo^-f  l^' P'"^  •«■  like  the  o( 

Smred  to  c^me  and  entenam  them  wttb  .ome  ^,tnterr«"n<'Ume.  exp^  W  j«t  e«.f 

prool  of  his  s^ength.      S«n«n.  after  a  riiort  ■„„Vfor*an't  of  care,  or  wJnlof  di^^ra^T 

e»postul.Unn,  d»™"«>  .bim   with  a  fi"a  "d  Se„uments  are  proper  and  improper  as  tlxf 

resolute  refuad;  but,  dunngthe  absence  of  the  ^„^  ^^  or  leils  w\lh  the  cha^»i!H  aitd  dr 

n.«a,n™,  havingawbie  defended  the  »ropne^  ^„,^„^  „f  ^               i„  ,i„„  ^  „«. 

of  his  conduct,  he  at  laat  declare,  him^f  moved  ^^  ^       -^  the  Qea  of  the  compoiitisD  il 

by  a  secret  .mpulso  to  comply  «nd  utter*  some  ^^kh^     .'^  fo„^_  „,  ,,^  n,,  .enSd  «»t  » 

dark  presagea  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought  to  """^  ""^J  ■"  ™  r  .u'  „ 

~«  1^  iJ^^.S,  to  d™.ta  Sp„.  ■";"*  I:^. „  .^ng'J.  U.^  „«.  » 1«> 


i.  Ba  ^  pnd  eoarsffl ;  I  bafli 


ft:  IbifiBtii  IIhI  of  which  thev  could  not  posaibiy  have  any  kMO- 

"'"^"^'T"  '*^*''-     ^^*  b»rbaiian*  of  remote  or  newlj-d* 

rBSon'i'  covered  regiona  often  display  their  skill  in  tiiro- 


covered  regions  often  display  It . .      .. 

pean  leaming.    The  god  oilov*  i*  ntenooosd  a 


ir<ki4ai 


THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir 


Tamerlane  with  all  the  familiaritj  of  a  Roman 
epigrammatist;  and  a  late  writer  has  put  Har> 
vey*8  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  who  Jived 
near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known  even  to 
philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Milton^s  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and 
hm  invention,  which  required  no  assistance  from 
Ikt  common  cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  him 
flwn  frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronological 
propriety.  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean 
•ltd,  of  which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus 
dioald  have  heard,  and  has  maoe  Alp  the  gene- 
iml  name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the 
Alps  could  scarcely  be  known : 

No  medicinal  liqnor  eaa  awiitfe, 

Nor  breatk  of  oooliDf  air  from  anowy  Alp. 

!!•  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Ciroe,  and 
the  Syrenes,  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his 
colloquy  with  Delilah: 

I  knoir  thy  traina,    I 
TW  dearly  to  my  cott,  thy  fins  and  toUs; 
Thy  fair  €»dktmUd  cap  and  wmrhUmg  fjlarmi^ 
No  man  oa  ma  have  power. 

But  the  fliossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  ao- 
introduction  of  the  pbosnix  iift  the  last 
;  which  is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  inoon- 
mous  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 
Mil  as  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  reason  and 
Mture,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but 
M  a  fiJ>le  in  any  serious  poem : 


-Virtae  fir's  for  kMt, 


Dapreal,  and  overthrown,  aa  aeem'd 
Uke  that  felf-b^fotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  wooda  emboet 
Thatnoeeeood  knowi,  nor  third, 
And  lay  ere  while  a  hcJocanit ; 
From  out  our  mAr  womb  now  teem*d 
lUnrea,  reflooriahee,  then  vigorona  moit 
Whea  moit  inactire  deem'd. 
And  tho*  her  body  die,  her  faiM  nrvivii^ 
Aseenlar  bird  agee  of  Uvea. 

Another  species  of  impropriety  is  the  unsuita- 
iliess  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of 
h$  poem.  The  seriousness  and  solemnity  of 
itfjedy  necessarily  reject  all  pointed  orepigramA 
Htical  expressions,  all  remote  conceits  and  op- 
Mtion  or  ideas.  Samson's  complaint  is  there- 
bn  too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

\ 

Af  in  the  land  of  darfcneai,  yet  in  lif ht, 

To  live  n  life  half  dead,  a  livinf  death. 

And  bary'4 ;  but,  O yet  more  miaeralile! 

Myfolf  my  aepuldire,  a  movinf  frave ! 

Bmy'd,  yet  nnc  exempt, 

Bf  privUefe  of  death  and  burial, 

Wnm  worat  of  other  evila,  peins  and  wronfa. 

An  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with 
vkidi  contempt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubt* 
Mi  unsuitable  to  a  species  of  composition  which 
imfif  to  be  always  awful  though  not  always 
Hgniiicent.  The  remark  therefore  of  the  cho- 
w  on  good  and  bad  news  seems  to  want  de- 


A  little  etay  will  bring  Mmie  notice  hither, 
Cktr.  Of(o<Mlorbadio|rreat,of  badtheMNmer) 
9W  evil  newa  ridt»po$t,  while  good  newt  hait». 

Bat  of  all  meanness,  that  has  least  to  plead 
irlMfa  b  produced  by  mere   verbal  conceits, 

2C 


which,  depending  only  upon  Bounds,  lose  their 
existence  by  the  change  of  a  syllable.  Of  thk 
kind,  is  the  following  dialogue : 


CkoT.  But  had  we  beet  retire)  I  aee  a . 

iSaiiM.  Fair  days  have  oft  eoatraetad  wind  and  raia 

Ckor.  But  thb  another  kiud  of  temi*eflt  bringa. 

5aaw.  Be  lew  alMtnue,  ray  riddling  days  are  pait. 

Ckor.  Looh  now  for  no  euchaoting  voic«,  nor  rear 
The  bait  of  lionied  words  {  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha. 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  in  whieh 
Manoah's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  by 
the  chorus: 

Fathers  are  wont  to  Icy  ajp  for  their  soaa. 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  bent  to  Imff  eal  all»— « 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconvenienees  of 
imprisonment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal 
quaintness: 

I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  fireely  dmr 


The  air,  impriaon'd  alau,  clofo  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  language,  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole 
dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  unadorned,  sel- 
dom heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ; 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  even 
where  their  consistency  is  not  accurately  pre- 
served. Thus  Samson  confounds  loquacity  with 
a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  bea^ 
Who,  like  a  foolish  jrttot.  have  •A^wreeik'd 
My  res«e<  trusted  to  me  from  above. 
Gloriously  fin^d  t  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool,  have  iwmlg'd  the  •eeret  gS/i  of  God 
Toadeceitfol ' 


And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  « 
report: 

He's  gone,  and  who  knowa  bow  he  may  ryrt 
Thy  iserds,  by  miiimgPuA  U  tkajlmms  f 


The  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  often  so  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant, as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether  the  lines 
end  with  or 'without  rnymes,  any  appearance  of 
metrical  regularity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepreeent  f  Can  thia  be  he, 

That  heroic,  that  renown'd, 

Irresistible  Samson ;  whom  unarmed 

No  strength  of  man,  or  fieroeeC  wild  benft,  todd 

withstand} 
Who  tore  the  lion,  w  the  Uoo  tears  the  kid  f-^* 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  oat  the  (halts  of 
Milton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  "ahould 
endeavour  to  display  his  excellenees,  though 
they  will  not  easilv  be  discovered  in  short  quo- 
tations, because  tney  consist  in  the  justness  of 
diffiise  reasonings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  m» 
thod  of  continued  dialogues;  this  play  having 
none  of  those  descriptions,  similes,  or  splendid 
sentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are  so  la* 
vishly  adorned. 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  which 
seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  as  con* 
taining  sentiments  of  passion,  representations  of 
life,  precepts  of  conduct,  or  sallies  of  imagina» 
tion.    It  is  not  easy  to  givs  a  sirongsr  repressn 


Um  wonixif  Samaonto 
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So.  Ml.] 


TauDiT,  Jolt  13, 1751. 


lybofMil.  n^un 


The  reply  of  S. 
Btr^tHgems  and  a 


n  the  fliUering  Dctila 
ing  descHption  of  tfa 


Then  tf  repflDtuit  to  aubmiL  VwHch, 
Conffai  and  proDiirt  WDDdent  in  bar  chufB  | 


When  Ssmson  has  rofusod  to  make  himself 
•pecUde  at  the  feut  of  DBp>n,  he  firtt  jiudlii 
hi*  behaviour  In' the  choniB,  »ho  charge  him  wil 
having  aerred  the  Phtlistinei,  by  a  very  juM  di' 
tinccion;  and  then  deatmyg  Ihe  com  man  excin 
of  cowardice  and  servility,  which  alwaya  coi 
found  Umptation  with  compulsion  : 


CinT.  T«  nilti  thy  iti 


»^(h< 


nrahip,  bat  bf  labour 


sr.';a;"; 


in  Ditvud  bra 

nliu  ins  to  tlia  tenpls  of  DlfOd, 


■T  of  nun,  and  n 


The  complaint  of  bUndnesa  which  Samsc 
|Kiurs  out  at  the  bettinaing  of  the  tn^ady 
mually  addressed  to  the  passions  and  the  fane 
Tlie  enumeration  of  his  miseries  is  succeeded  1 
a  veiy  pleasing  train  of  poetical  images,  and  eoi 
daded  by  saeh  eiposliilations  and  wishes,  i 
■eaaon  toooilen  submits  to  learn  fmm  despair; 


And  not.  u  racMnc.  thrDU(h  all  put!  dif(Bsd 
^tBtibs  Btaj  bwk  11  wiU  throD^  swry  pont 

Such  are  the  faults  and  siich  the  beanliea 
Sanuon  Apjuistos,  which  I  have  shown  with  i 
other  purposp  thiin  to  promote  the  knowledge 
true  criticism.  The  everlasting  verdure  of  M 
Ion's  laurels  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blasts 
malignitr ;  nor  can  my  attempt  produce  ai 
Other  edect,  than  to  strengthen  their  shoots  I 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

S.H, 

PoLiTicUHs  have  long  obierved  that  (he  greatcsl 
Events  may  be  often  [need  back  to  Rli>ndet  caus- 
u.  Petty  competition  or  casual  friendship,  iht 
prudence  of  a  slave,  or  (he  gajrulity  of  a  woman, 
bave  hindered  or  promoted  the  most  important 
■chemcs,  and  basteoad  or  retarded  the  rev dIu- 

Whoever  shall  review  his  life  will  generallj 
find  that  the  whole  lenor  ofhis  conduct  has  been 
delermined  by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  nn- 
tnent.  or  by  a  combinadon  of  inconsideTable  dp 
cumstancofl,  acting  when  bis  imapnation  was 
unoccupied,  and  his  judgin^t  unsettled;  trtd 
that  his  principles  and  actions  hmve  taken  their 
colour  from  some  secret  inruainn,  mingled  with. 
out  design  in  the  current  of  his  ideas.  The  de- 
sires thai  predominate  in  our  hearts  ara  instilled 
by  imperceptible  coram unirationB  at  the  time 
when  we  look  upon  the  vaiioiis  scenei  of  ths 
world,  and  the  different  employmenta  of  men, 
with  the  neutrality  of  inexperience;  and  we 
come  Ibtth  from  the  nunery  or  the  TCfaool,  inv» 
riably  destined  to  the  pursuit  of  great  acqmii. 
tiona,  or  petty  acoomplishroents. 

Such  was  the  impulse  by  which  I  havii  been 
kept  in  motion  from  my  earliest  yeaia.  I  was 
bom  to  an  inheritance  vhlch  gave  my  cMldbooc 
a  claim  to  disLinclion  and  caresses,  and  was  ac- 
hear   applauses  beliire  they  had 


murh  inltuen 
of  which  I  re 


which,  w 


'T  rnvselfsennble  w 


I,  I  hav. 


whole  business  to  propaaate  i 

When  t  wu  sent  to  school,  the  gayely  oTnr 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquadtr,  aoos 
gained  me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortili'if 
against  aRectioa  by  artifice  or  inlerpst.  I  wii 
entrusted  with  every  stratagem,  and  amociatgit 
in  every  sport ;  mv  companv  gave  alaerilv  tea 
frolic  and  gladness  to  s  holiday.  I  was  iiidwd 
so  much  employed  in  adjusting  or  eiscialat 
schemes  of  diversion,  that  I  had  no  leisure  for  lay 
tasks,  but  was  furnished  with  exercises,  knd  is- 
siructed  in  my  lessons  by  some  kind  patron  ef 

my  deficiency,  or  unwilling  to  detect  what  his 
kindness  would  not  punish  nor  his  intpartiiby 
excuse,  allowed  me  to  escape  with  a  sHelUM- 
amination,  laughed  at  the  pntnesa  of  nv  ipio- 
ranee  and  the  sptighlliness  of  my  absuiditia,  aol 
could  not  ibrbear  to  show  that  he  rt^rdednw 
with  audi  tenderness  aj  genius  and  leamiiigcsa 
seldom  excite. 

From  school  I  was  disronsed  to  the  nniveTSilT, 
where  I  soon  drew  noon  me  the  notice  of  IM 
younirer  students,  and  was  the  constant  paitntt 
of  their  morning  walks  and  evening  cotnpiA- 
tions.  I  was  notindeed  much  celebrated  fctBlr- 
rature,  bat  was  looked  on  with  indulgenceasa 
man  oif  parts,  who  wanted  nothing  hot  ths  dak 
nets  of  a  scholar,  and  might  become  enwsst 
whenever  he  should  condescend  to  laboar  and 
Mj  totota  white  repniaelMdmaviA 
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Mgligenca,  and  repressed  my  smllies  with  supeiw 
dlious  gravity ;  yet  having  natural  good-humour 
larking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold  out 
afainst  the  power  of  hilarity,  but  afler  a  few 
months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplina- 
rian moroseness,  received  me  with  smiles  after 
an  elopement,  and  that  he  might  not  betrty  his 
trust  to  his  fondness,  was  content  to  spare  my 
dHiffence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
Ifljgii&te  austerity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idle- 
ttaiw,  and  lure  others  from  their  studies,  till  the 
happy  hour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  to  London. 
I  aoon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  ele- 
ment of  youth  and  gayety,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
tiaij^ished  as  a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of 
beings  only  heard  of  at  the  university,  whom  I 
kad  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approaching  than 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of 
pleasing  them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladi^  is 
sot  always  a  man  who  by  the  action  of  a  vigor- 
cos  fancy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge  brings 
distant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some 
peculiar  acuteness  discovers  resemblances  in 
obfects  di.osimilar  to  common  eyes,  or,  by  mixin? 
heterogeneous  notions,  dazzles  the  attention  with 
sodden  scintillations  of  conceit,  A  lady*s  wit  is 
a  man  who  can  make  ladies  lauirS,  to  which, 
however  easy  it  may  seem,  many  gifbi  of  nature 
•nd  attainments  of  art  must  commonly  concur. 
Qe  that  hopes  to  be  received  as  a  wit  in  female 
Msemblies  should  have  a  form  neither  so  amiable 
la  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to 
ruse  disgust,  with  an  understanding  too  feeble 
te  be  dresded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised. 
Tke  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  sub- 
ject to  variation :  it  was  forraeriy  essential  to  a 
vit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  covered  with  a 
Mowy  fleece ;  and  at  a  time  yet  more  remote, 
■o  nan  was  a  wit  without  his  boots.  In  the 
dava  of  the  "  Spectator**  a  snuffbox  seems  to  be 
iadispensable  ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered 
Qoat  was  sufficient,  without  any  precise  regula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

But  w\g§  and  boots  and  snuffboxes  are  vain, 
without  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry,  and 
who  can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth  ?  Juve- 
nal, indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  oppo- 
■ta  philosophera,  wonders  only  whence  an  un- 
exhausted fountain  of  tears  cx)uld  be  discharsed ; 
bat  had  Juvenal,  with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken 
my  proivince,  he  would  have  found  constant 
paTeCy  ^ually  difficult  to  he  supnorted.  Con- 
sider, Mr.  Rambler,  and  compassionate  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  tauffht  every  company 
to  expect  from  him  a  continual  fea^t  of  Isuffhter, 
an  unintennitted  stream  of  jocularity.  The  task 
of  every  other  slave  hai  an  end.  The  rower  in 
tioH  reaches  the  port ;  the  lexicographer  aA  last 
finds  the  conclusion  of  his  slphabrt ;  only  the 
haoless  wit  has  his  labour  always  to  begin ;  the 
call  for  novelty  is  never  satisfied,  and  one  jest 
only  raises  expectation  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  leamine  and  as- 
poritf  the  retainers  to  the  female  worid  are  not 
Moch  re(Earded :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  if 
ywi  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours  are 
pnrchased,  you  would  look  n  ith  some  gratula-* 
tion  on  onr  buocps^  and  with  some  pity  on  our 
■iMarriaffesL  Think  on  the  misery  of  him  who 
boondamaoi  looultiyato  barrenness  and 


sack  vacuity;  who  is  obliged  toenntinue  his  talk 
when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merriment 
without  images,  to  harass  his  imagination  in 
quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  he 
cannot  overtake ;  observe  the  effort  with  which 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile, 
and  the  distress  in  which  he  sits  while  the  eyes 
of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  last 
refnge  from  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent species  of  artificial  wit  I  regularly  fre-- 
quented  cofTee-houses,  and  hsve  often  lived  a 
week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  drop- 
ped it  did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune 
did  not  favour  my  erratic  mdustry,  I  gleaned  jests 
at  home  from  obsolete  farces.  To  collect  wit 
was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none  that 
looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was 
the  difficulty.  A  seeming  negligence  was  oflen 
useful,  andf  I  have  very  successfully  made  a 
reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  to  what 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  few 
were  so  perverse  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  which 
had  given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment 
Sometimes  I  drew  the  conversation  up  by  de- 
grees to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treasured  up,  like  sportsmen  who 
boast  of  killinfirthe  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the 
covert  Eminence  is  however,  in  some  happy 
moments,  gained  at  less  expense ;  I  have  de- 
lighted a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  series 
of  quibbles,  and  made  myself  good  company  at 
another  by  scalding  mv  fingers,  or  mistaking  a 
lady*s  lap  for  mv  own  chair. 

These  are  artful  deceits  and  useful  expedients ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  de- 
ceits detected.  Time  itself,  amonf  other  inju- 
ries, diminishes  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now 
findf  in  my  forty-fifth  year,  many  pranks  and 
pleasantries  verv  coldly  received,  which  had  for- 
merly filled  a  whole  room  with  jollity  and  accla- 
mation. I  am  under  the  melancholy  necessity 
of  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which  I 
gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that 
ffayety  must  be  recommended  by  hiffher  quali- 
ties, and  that  mirth  can  never  please  lonff  but  as 
the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  hum- 
riance,  but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness. 

I  am,  kc 

Pafiuui. 
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A  gfimt  thephrrd  hnre  his  flock  maintain^ 

Far  from  the  rett,  and  Mlitanr  reifiia. 

In  ihAltar  thick  of  horrid  ahade  reclined  s 

And  ftoomj  mischief^  labour  in  hia  miod. 

A  form  enormon* !  tar  unlilce  the  race 

Ofluuoaa  birth,  in  ata  tore  oris  fkce.  roM* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

8ia, 
Having  been  accustomed   to  retire  annually 
from  the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Eugenio,  who  has  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  dis- 
tant coun^.    As  we  irefe  unwilling  to  traval 
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without  improvement,  we  turned  oAen  from  the 
direct  road  to  please  ourselves  with  the  view  of 
nature  or  of  art ;  we  examined  every  wild  moun- 
tain and  medicinal  spring,  criticised  every  edifice, 
contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared  every 
scene  of  action  with  the  narratives  of  historians. 
By  this  succession  of  amusements  we  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  a  journey  without  suffering  the 
fatigue,  and  had  nothing  to  regret  but  that  by  a 
progress  so  leisurely  and  genUe  we  missed  the 
adventures  of  a  post-chaise,  and  the  pleasure  of 
alarming  villages  with  the  tumult  of  our  passage, 
and  of  disguising  our  insignificancy  by  the  dig- 
nity of  hurry. 

The  first  week  afler  our  arrival  at  Eugenio*s 
boose,  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his 
neighbours,  who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  benevolence ;  some  impatient  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  court  in  town,  that  they 
might  be  Qualified  by  authentic  information  to 
dictate  to  tne  rur%l  politicians  on  the  next  bowl- 
ing day ;  others  desirous  of  his  interest  to  accom- 
modate disputes,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their 
children. 

The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon 
to  be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with 
great  satisfaction  in  roving  through  the  country, 
and  viewing  the  seats,  gardens,  and  plantations 
which  are  scattered  over  it.  My  pleasure  would 
indeed  have  been  ^ater  had  I  been  sometimes 
allowed  to  wander  m  a  park  or  wilderness  alone ; 
but  to  appear  as  the  fnond  of  Eugenic  was  an 
honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  some  inconve- 
niences ;  so  much  was  every  one  solicitous  for 
my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape  to  soli- 
tude, or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
eomplaisance,  and  the  vigilance  of  oflliciousness. 

In  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we 
frequently  passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magni- 
ficence. When  I  had  my  curiosity  yet  distracted 
annong  man^  novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract 
my  observation ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
forbear  surveying  it  with  particular  notice ;  for 
the  length  of  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  gar- 
dens, the  disposition  of  the  shades  that  waved 
over  it,  and  tlie  canals  of  which  I  could  obtain 
some  glimpses  through  the  trees  from  our  own 
windows,  gave  me  n^ason  to  expect  more  gran- 
deur and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that 
province.  I  therefore  inquired  as  we  rode  by  it, 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent  an 
hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  of 
splendour  and  affluence  ?  Eugenic  told  me  that 
the  seat  which  I  so  much  admired  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  country  the  haunted  haast^ 
and  that  no  visits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  yet  seen.  As  the  haunts 
of  incorporeal  beings  are  irenerally  niinous,  ne- 
glected and  desolate,  I  easily  conceived  that  there 
was  something  to  hn  explained,  and  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which 
we  might  venture  by  daylight  without  danger. 
The  danger,  says  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  ap- 
pearing to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of  a  man, 
with  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  converse  without 
infamy,  and  who  hns  driven  from  him,  by  his 
insolence  or  mali^ity,  every  human  being  who 
ean  live  without  him. 

Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
>iipted,  but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in 
wtioii,  ooaU  DOC  itm,  without  a  fail  aecoimt  of 


this  newly-discovered  prodigy.  I  was  soon  in- 
formed that  the  fine  house  and  spacious  gardens 
were  haunted  by  squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was 
very  easy  to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody 
had  regard  for  him  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from 
telling  whatever  they  could  discover. 

Squire  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. The  estate  which  his  ancestors  had  im- 
memorially  possessed  was  much  augmented  by 
Captain  Bluster,  who  served  under  Drake  in  the 
reign  of  EUizabeth ;  and  the  Blusters,  who  were 
before  only  petty  gentlemen,  have  from  that 
time  frequently  represented  the  shire  in  parlia- 
ment, been  chosen  to  present  addresses,  and 
given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and  races.  They 
were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular,  till  the 
father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election. 
His  lady  went  to  the  grave  soon  afler  him,  and 
left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  controlled,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  cry ;  ana  never  sent  him  to  school,  because 
she  was  not  able  to  live  without  his  company. 
She  taught  him  however  very  early  to  inspect 
the  steward*s  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler  from 
the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  junket; 
so  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  complete 
master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domestic  policy, 
had  ofVen  on  the  road  detected  combinations  be- 
tween the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and  pro- 
cured the  discharge  of  nineteen  maids  for  iUidt 
correspondence  with  cottagers  and  diar-women. 

By  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  which  mi- 
nority afibrds,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guar- 
dians had  diligently  improved,  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  was  accumulated,  and  be  found  him- 
self when  he  took  his  affaire  into  his  own  hands 
the  richest  man  in  the  county.     It  has  been  long 
the  custom  of  this  family  to  celebrate  the  heir^ 
completion  of  his  twenty-first  year  by  an  ente^ 
tainment,  at  which  the  house  is  thrown  open  to 
all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  whole 
province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  festivity. 
On  this  occasion  young  Bluster  exhibited  tlie 
firat  tokens  of  his  future  eminences,  by  shaking 
his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman  who  haa  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  ofl^ring  to 
wager  a  greater  sum  than  he  could  aflbra  to 
venture ;  a  practice  with  which  he  has  at  oo« 
time  or  other  insulted  every  freeholder  within  ta 
miles  round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  ofi^nce  were  committed  is  t 
contentious  and  spiteful  vindication  of  the  priri' 
leges  of  his  manore,  and  a  rigorous  and  rdentlesi 

f>rosecution  of  every  man  that  presumed  torio* 
ate  his  game.  As  he  happens  to  have  no  estats 
adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are 
often  borne  without  resistance  for  tear  of  a  long 
suit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  the  expenses 
without  the  least  solicitude  about  the  event ;  for 
he  knows  that  where  nothing  but  an  honortiT 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antagonist  most  •!• 
ways  sufier,  whatever  shall  be  the  lastdedsioo  of 
the  law. 

By  the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes  be  Kts 
so  elated  his  insolence,  and  by  reflection  upontbs 
general  hatred  which  they  have  brought  upon 
him  so  irritated  his  virulence,  that  his  whole  lif<B 
is  spent  in  meditating  or  executing  misdiie£  It 
is  his  common  practice  to  procure  his  hedcei  to 
he  broken  in  the  night,  and  then  to  demanottlis- 
filotkMi  for  damsiies  whioh  hit  groonds  tevi  io^ 
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ftred'from  hit  neiirhbour*8  cattle.  An  old  widow 
WM  jesterday  voliciting  Eugenio  to  enable  her  to 
nplerin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  by 
•quire  Bluster's  order,  who  had  sent  one  of  hu 
•gents  to  take  advantagn  of  her  calamity,  and 
persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  nnderwrate.  He 
nas  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  oottaffe  for 
fathering,  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children, 
aad  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  ooonty-jail  for 
a  trespass  which  she  committed,  by  coming  into 
In  ff round  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hoff. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power. 
Distreaa  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge  without 
BBOch  consideration  of  remote  consequences. 
Bluster  has  therefore  a  despotic  authority  in 
Many  families,  whom  he  has  assisted,  on  press- 
ing  occasions,  with  larger  sums  than  they  can 
easily  repay.  The  only  visits  that  he  makes  are 
lo>  these  houses  of  misfortune,  where  he  enters 
with  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  enjoys 
the  terrors  of  the  family,  eiacts  their  obedience, 
liots  at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy 
HMolts  the  father  with  menaces,  and  the  daugh- 
Ura  with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  oflfensive ;  for  one 
of  his  debtors,  after  j[entle  expostulations,  by 
which  he  was  only  imtated  to  grosser  outrage, 
■eixed  him  by  the  sleeve,  led  him  trembling  into 
the  oourtpyard,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  in 
a  stormy  night  He  took  his  usual  reveni^e  next 
Morning  by  a  writ;  but  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  the  assistance  of  Eugenio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  suffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
iSDt,  h(>cause  by  this  indulgence  he  secures  to 
Unself  the  power  of  seizure  whenever  he  has 
•a  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  calamity, 
tad  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tions. Yet  as  he  is  sometimes  capriciously  libe- 
lal  to  those  whom  he  happens  to  adopt  as  fa- 
^mnritee,  and  lets  his  lanas  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
fitfflM  are  never  long  unoccupied;  and  when 
OttO  is  ruined  b]^  oppression,  the  possibility  of 
better  fortune  quickly  lures  another  to  supply  his 

Such  is  the  life  qf  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
whose  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the 
laeans  of  happiness,  but  who  has  deftAted  all  her 
gKb  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind. 
He  is  wealthy  without  followers  ;  he  is  magnifi- 
eent  without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  al- 
liance, and  irifluencc  without  dignity.  His  neigh- 
bours scorn  him  as  a  brute;  his  dependants  dread 
him  as  an  oppressor;  and  he  has  only  the  ^oomy 
comfort  of  reflecting,  that  if  be  is  hated  he  is  like- 
feared. 

I  am,  Sir,  Ice 

Vaqulus. 
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— Mnttmt  cormienla  rimtm 
FmrUvU  nudatm  eolorikn§^^—  noa. 

Lii«C  whmi  the  birds  their  vnrkmtcoloart  claim 
Stripped  of  hi*  iloleii  prMe,  the  crow  foriora 
BiMNud  etaod  the  laofhlerof  the  pvbUe  aeom. 

rSANCIt. 

Aiiovo  the  innnmerable  practices  by  which  in- 
teieat  or  envy  has  taught  those  who  live^  upon 
llerary  fame  to  disturo  each  other  at  their  airy 
bMigortii  one  of  the  most  eommon  is  the  chaige 


of  plagiarisnu  When  the  ezc^eoce  of  a  new 
composition  can  no  longer  be  contested,  and 
malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  unani- 
mitv  of  spplause,  there  is  yet  this  one  ezpedieot 
to  oe  tried,  by  which  the  author  may  be  de 
graded,  thouch  his  work  be  reverenced ;  and  th<* 
excellence  which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  aet 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  faint- 
er lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even 
when  it  is  false,  it  may  be  sometimes  urgea  with 
probability.  Bruyere  declares  that  we  are  come 
into  the  worid  too  late  to  produce  any  thing  new, 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied,  and  that 
description  and  sentiment  have  been  long  rx 
hausted.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  a^ 
tempts  any  common  topic,  will  find  unexpected 
coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  those  or  other 
writers ;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgment  always  dis- 
tinguish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imita- 
tiun.  There  is  likewise  a  common  stock  of  ima- 
ges, a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten 
track  of  transition,  which  all  authors  suppose 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  which  produee 
the  resemblance  generally  observable  among 
contemporaries.  &>  that  m  books  which  best 
deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  little  new 
beyond  the  disposition  of  materials  already  pro- 
vided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  ofioeas 
have  been  lon^  in  the  possession  of  other  hands ; 
and,  by  restonng  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
Romans  must  l^ve  returned  to  their  cots  from 
the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few 
pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  prede- 
cessors only  by  famishing  himself  with  thoughts 
and  elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magazine 
of  literature,  can  with  little  more  propriety  be  re- 
proached as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be 
censured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren, 
because  he  digs  his  marble  from  the  same  quarry, 
squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art,  and  imitaa 
them  in  columns  of  the  same  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
an  author,  which  being  limited  by  nature,  can 
admit  only  of  slight  and  accidental  diversities. 
All  definitions  of  the  same  thing  must  be  nearly 
the  same ;  and  descriptions,  which  are  dcfim 
tions  of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  al 
ways  have  in  some  degree  that  resemblance  to 
each  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  object. 
Different  poets  describing  the  spring  or  the  sea 
would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  th» 
billows  and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  life, 
they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi- 
nions, lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  to* 
gacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragilihr  of  beauty,  and 
the  frequency  of  calamity :  and  for  palliatives  of 
these  incurable  miseries,  they  would  concur  in 
recommending  kindness,  temperance,  caution, 
and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  in  "^nigfl  and 
Horace  two  similar  passages: 

At  Uki  trmd  tUb 

PmruTt  »mij§cti*t  *t  debtlUrt  asfiili. 


To  tame  the  prood,  the  feCter'd  ilave  to 
I  are  imperial  arts,  aadworthj  * 


Jmptrit  IgUmitU  prim,  jmctmUm 
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Lei  C«mr  spread  hit  eonquoU  (kr. 
LeM  pleaced  to  triamph  than  to  ipare. 


It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  a  late 
critic,  that  one  is  copied  from  the  other,  since 
neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  can  be  supposed  ig- 
norant of  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and 
the  virtue  of  moderation  in  success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different  occa- 
sions remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  uf  a  vic- 
tory belongs  to  the  general,  when  his  soldiers 
and  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions ;  yet 
why  should  Ovicf  be  suspected  to  have  owed  to 
Tully  an  observation  which  perhaps  occurs  to 
every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of  military  glories  ? 

Tully  observes  of  Achilles,  that  haA  not 
Homer  written,  his  valour  had  been  without 
praise. 


iriH  IKm»  Om  exHtisteL,  Hem  tummbu  ftd 


had  bean 


Unless  the  Iliad  had  been  published,  his 
lost  in  the  tomb  that  covered  his  bod  jr. 


Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there 
were  brave  men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  but 
they  were  lost  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet: 


VtxMfforU*  mKU  Agamt 
Multi  {  9*d  ewaes  iUmckrfpmmbiles 
UrgtrntrnTf  ignotique  lamga 
Iteettt  freut  quia  vaU  soctq. 

Before  freat  Afanemnon  reifn*d, 
Reifn'd  kings  as  great  as  hn,  and  brave, 

Wboaa  huge  ambitioa's  now  contain'd 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave ; 

In  endless  nif  ht  they  sleep,-  unwept,  nnknown, 

No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own. 

raAjtcis. 

TuUy  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but 
for  fame,  we  disturb  a  short  life  with  so  many 
fatigues  7 

(^M  ut  quod  im  koc  tmm  etigmo  yritm  cmrriemla  ef  tmm 
kretfif  UuUit  «os  in  Ukoribut  txeretmmtu  f 

Why  in  so  small  a  circuit  %»{ life  should  we  employ  our* 
selves  in  so  many  fatigues  1 

Horace  inquires  in  the  same  manner, 
MwlUf 


Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  strife. 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  1 


VRAKCIS. 


when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration,  why  wc  form 
ruch  numerous  designs  ?  But  Horace,  as  well  as 
Tully,  mifht  discover  that  records  are  needful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  re- 
cords were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either  of  them 
might  find  out  that  life  is  snort,  and  that  we  con- 
sume it  in  unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely 
scattered  and  so  easily  cropped,  that  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  tax  the  use  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any 
particular  writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland ;  for 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  plant^  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  successors,  and  to  be  the  right 
of  every  one  that  has  art  to  pluck  them  without 
injuring  their  colours  or  their  fragrance.  The 
passage  of  Oipheus  to  hell,  with  the  recovery  and 
•eoood  Ums  oi  Eurydicey  have  been  described  af- 


ter Boethius  by  Pope,  in  such  a  manger  as  might 
justly  leave  him  suspected  of  imitation,  were  ooC 
the  images  such  as  they  might  both  have  derived 
from  more  ancient  writers. 


QiUB  Mates  agiUaU  i 
UUrictM  tceUrum  dtM 
Jam  mmsiit  lacrywtU  mmdrmt. 
If  on  ixwmkmm  eajmi 
Ftlox  pr^etpitat  r«tm. 

The  powers  of  vengeance,  while  they 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  drop  a  teAr  { 
Ixiun's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 
Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  sound. 


Thy  stone,  O  Sysiphus,  stands  alii], 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 
And  the  pale  spectres  dance ! 
The  fiiries  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 


Tamdemi  vmeimmr^  mrHUr 
Uwtkrmmm^  mi§ertm*tmit 
DonemmM^  eomittm  viro^ 
Emimm  caraniM,  eomjmgmu 

Subdued  al  length.  Hell's  pitying  mooMch  crted) 
The  song  rewarding,  let  us  yield  thebcMla. 


He  sung,  and  Hell  consented 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer  { 
Stem  Proserpine  relented. 

And  gave  nim  back  the  fkir 

JTcv,  noetUpropt  Urwtiimot 
Orpheus  EurftUcen  «ii«m 
yuiiif  perdtditt  occidit. 

Nor  yet  the  golden  rergt  of  day  begUBt 

When  Orpheus,  her  unhappy  lord, 

Eurydice  to  life  rcstor'd, 
At  once  beheld,  and  lost,  and  was  undoaa. 

F.  LBWU. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  Us  eyas  { 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  I 

No  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  imitatioo, 
except  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  resem* 
blance  than  can  be  imagined  to  have  happened 
by  chance ;  as  where  the  same  ideas  are  conjoin- 
ed without  any  natural  series  or  neceasair  cohe> 
rence,  or  where  not  only  the  thought  but  tbt 
words  are  copied.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  m  the  first  of  the  foUowinf  paf- 
sages  Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that  m  tbt 
second  he  copied  Crashaw  : 

Stfpe  pater  dixity  Hmdimm  quid  imuHie  teutrntf 
mmomide*  umllae  ipee  reliquit  ope» 

l^cnte  sua  carmen  numeroe  veniehai  nd  mpiim, 
Et  quad  eanahar  ecrikerct  vereu*  eruL    orip 

Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cried  { 

Even  Homer  leA  no  riches  when  he  dihd 

In  verse  spontaneous  flowed  my  native  straia, 
Forced  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. 

r.  LBWtf 

I  leA  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ; 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd ; 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  Usp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 


-This  plain  floor. 


Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  mora 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can. 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbU 
May  truly  say,  Here  liea  an  hoaeat  i 


Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  im- 
pressed by  sensible  objects,  or  necessaxily  •omDg 
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the  coalition  or  compariton  of  cotninon 

WMtimenta,  may  be  with  great  justice  soapected 
vfaenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  Thus 
Waller  probably  owed  to  Qrotiua  an  elegant 
RHnpliment: 

Here  liee  the  learned  Saril't  heir, 
80  early  wise,  and  laating  fair, 
That  none,  except  her  yean  they  told, 
Thouf  ht  her  a  cliild,  or  IhouflK  her  old. 


VmicM  hue  atfcU,  gtmUarit  gUrim,  ■«>•• 
Qsefli  pmtrmwi,  «mm  aruUdU  mm 


WALLKR. 


•Eonrn. 


The  af  e*a  miracle,  hia  fhther'a  Joy ! 

Nor  old  you  would  prouoonce  hin,  nor  aboy. 

r.  LEWM. 

And  Prior  wat  indebted  for  a  pretty  illustrap 
«ni  to  Alleyne^s  poetical  hiatory  of  Henry  the 
Iptenth. 

For  nouf  ht  hat  lifht  itwlf,  itMlf  can  ahow, 
And  only  kuga  can  vrit%  what  kings  can  do. 

AIXBTNB. 

Your  mosic'a  power,  your  imisic  must  diseloae. 
For  what  light  is,  *tis  only  light  that  showa. 

rmioR. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same 
niter  be  censured  for  endeavouring^  the  clan- 
leatine  appropriation  of  a  thouffht  which  he  bor- 
Qfwed,  surely  without  thinking  himself  disgraced, 
pom  an  epigram  of  Plato : 

T|  na6(jf  rd  Kdr^rrpoir  hrti  rotn  (liv  hpSoBat 

Veaos  take  my  vodve  glass, 
Since  1  am  not  what  1  wm  } 
What  fVom  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Veaos,  let  me  never  lee. 

Ai  not  ereiy  instance  of  similitude  can  be  con- 
Mflrnd  as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  eteiy  imi- 
Mion  ought  to  be  stigmatned  as  plagiarism. 
Hm  adoption  of  a  noble  sentiment,  or  the  in- 
iHtioa  of  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes 
iiplay  so  much  judgment  as  will  almost  com- 
wasate  for  invention:  and  an  inferior  genius 
Mj,  without  any  imputation  of  servility,  pursue 
he  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  decnnes  to 
tmd  in  their  footsteps. 
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Dapkmidia  mreum 
VrgUti  ti  cmlamo* :  nut  («,  pervtrtt  Memalui, 
Jd  cmm  vidittipuero  ionuta^  doteba* ; ' 
Et  H  mam  mHfum  tMeaasiM,  mertims  msm. — viae. 

The  how  of  Daphnis  aqd  the  shafts  yon  broke  | 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  yift  of  right ; 
4ad  bat  tut  mischief,  you  had  died  for  spite. 

DSTDBII. 

It  ii  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  with- 
Mt  observing  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new 
Mme  makes  its  way  into  tne  world.  The  first 
•ypearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
Ifunst  it;  unexpected  opposition  rises  upon 
•vary  side ;  the  celebrated  and  the  obscure  join 
b  the  confederacy ;  subtilty  furnishes  arms  to 
m^udeoce,  and  invention  Intds  on  credoUty. 


The  strength  and  ananimitT  of  this  alliance  m 
not  easily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that 
no  man  should  sufier  his  heart  to  m  inflamed 
with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that  none  should 
busy  himself  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  an- 
other, but  when  some  right  of  his  own  was  involv- 
ed in  the  (question ;  that  at  least  hoatiUtics  oom- 
menecd  without  cauae.  should  quickly  oeaao; 
that  the  armies  of  malignity  should  soon  dis 
perse,  when  no  common  mterest  could  be  found 
to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon 
a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who  had 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event. 

The  haxards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence, 
would  bo  much  diminished  it  they  had  none 
but  acknowledged  rivals  to  encounter.  Their 
enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  yet 
greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  what 
caution  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invi- 
sible assailants,  or  what  force  can  stand  against 
unremitted  attacks,  and  a  continual  suocession 
of  enemies  7  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  worid, 
that  no  sooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  the 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  him, 
than  he  stands  as  a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking 
calumny,  and  receives  in  the  tumult  of  hostility, 
from  distant  and  from  nameless  hands,  wounds 
not  always  easy  to  be  cure<L 

It  is  probable  that  the  onset  a^nst  the  candi- 
dates for  renown  is  originally  mdted  by  thoae 
who  imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  sufiering 
by  their  success ;  but,  vhen  war  is  once  declar- 
ed, volunteers  flock  to  the  standard,  multitodee 
follow  the  camp  only  lor  want  of  employmantt 
ancTHying  squadrons  are  dispersed  to^  evcury  part, 
so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  ihischiei^  that 
they  toil  without  prospect  of  praise,  and  pillage 
witnout  hope  of  profit 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve 
distinction,  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
censured  where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  twen 
named ;  he  will  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  m»- 
lice  among  those  whom  he  never  could  have  of^ 
fended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  envy 
men  of  every  diversity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
understanding,  calumny  is  diffused  by  5\  arts 
and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too 
gross  or  too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  trifling  to  be 
practised :  very  little  regard  ia  had  to  the  rules  of 
nonourable  hostility,  but  every  weapon  is  ac- 
counted lawful,  and  thoae  that  cannot  make  a 
thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themselves  in 
play  with  petty  malevolence,  to  teaie  with  fee- 
ble blows  and  impotent  disturbance. 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblages 
into  proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  the 
summer,  that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or 
stin^  by  their  several  tribes ;  the  persecutors  ot 
ment,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  may  be 
likewise  commodiouslv  distinguished  into  Koaiw 
ers.  Whisperers,  and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  otner  qualification  for  a 
champion  of  controveisy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  de- 
sire to  confute  as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather 
upon  vociferation  than  argumentj  and  has  very 
Uttle  care  to  adjust  one  part  of  his  aceosation  to 
another,  to  preserve  decency  in  his  language,  or 
probahihty  inphis  narratives.    He  has  always  % 
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store  of  reproachful  epithets  and  contemptuous 
appellations,  ready  to  be  produced  as  occasion 
may  rc<|^uire,  whico  by  constant  use  he  pours  out 
with  resistless  volubihty.  if  the  wealth  of  a  trader 
is  mentioned,  he  without  hesitation  devotes  him 
to  bankruptcy  ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a 
lady  be  commended,  he  wonders  how  the  town 
can  fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformity ;  if  a  new 
peribrmance  of  genius  happgis  to  be  celebrated, 
he  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without 
knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  un« 
derstanding  by  which  it  must  be  acquired.  His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them;  and 
though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  timo- 
rous are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  for  knowledge,  yet  the 
opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress  soon 
recover  their  former  strength,  as  the  trees  that 
bend  to  the  tempest  erect  thomselvos  again  when 
its  force  is  past 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  excites  cu- 
riosity by  an  air  of  importance.  As  secrets  are 
not  to  be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publica- 
tion, he  calls  a  select  audience  about  him,  and 
gratifies  their  vanitv  with  an  appearance  of  trust 
by  communicating  his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice. 
Of  the  trader  he  can  tell  that,  though  he  seems 
to  manage  an  extensive  commerce,  and  talks  in 
high  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not 

aual  to  his  reputation  *.  he  has  lately  suffer- 
much  by  an  expensi  'e  project,  and  had  a 
greater  share  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
ship  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty 
he  nas  Uttle  to  say,  but  that  they  who  see  her  in  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which 
are  admired  in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms 
with  great  certainty,  that  though  the  excellence 
of  the  work  be  incontestable,  he  can  claim  but  a 
small  part  of  the  reputation  ;  that  he  owed  most 
of  the  images  and  sentiments  to  a  secret  friend ; 
and  that  the  accuracy  and  equality  of  the  style 
was  produced  by  the  successive  correction  of  the 
chief  critics  of  the  age. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he 
knows  something  not  yet  commonl^r  divulged, 
secret  history  easily  gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  believcKl  only  while  it  circulates  in 
whispers ;  and  when  once  it  is  oppniy  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

The  most  pernicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration. Without  interest  in  the  question,  or 
any  motive  but  honest  curiosity,  this  impartial 
and  zealous  inquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear 
either  side,  and  always  disposed  to  kind  interpre- 
tations and  favourable  opinions.  He  has  heard 
the  trader's  afiairs  reported  with  great  variation, 
and,  after  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  evidence, 
concludes  it  probable  tnat  the  splendid  super- 
structure of  business,  being  originally  built  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been  founcl  to  totter ; 
but  between  dilatory  payment  and  bankruptcy 
there  is  a  great  distance ;  many  merchants  nave 
wpported  themselves  by  expedients  for  a  time, 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ;  and 
what  is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered 
by  another.  He  believes  that  a  young  lady 
pleased  with  admiration,  and  desirous  to  make 

Eerfect  what  is  already  excellent,  may  heighten 
er  charms  by  artificial  improvements,  but  surely 
ttont  of  her  beauties  must  be  genmne,  and  who 


can  say  that  he  is  wholly  what  he  endeavours  to 
appear?  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of 
diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not  sparkle  with  the 
fire  of  Homer,  but  who  has  the  judgment  to  dis- 
cover his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  supply  them  by 
the  help  of  others ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  modesty 
is  a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  ought  to 
find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  justly 
be  preferred  by  the  public  suffrage  to  petulant 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  unwilling- 
ness, and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  bs 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindica- 
tion ;  his  hearers  repose  upon  his  candour  and 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowing 
the  excuse. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the 
idle,  the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obstruct  that 
worth  which  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifices 
thus  easy,  sordid,  and  detestable,  is  industry  do* 
feated,  beauty  blasted,  and  genius  depressed. 
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What  though  the  muae  her  Homer  &r 

Hirh  above  dl  th'  immortal  quire { 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  she  disowna. 

Nor  hide*  the  plaintive  Ck«ii  1/re : 
Alcvus  klrikrs  the  tyrant  lou]  arith  dread. 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stesichorus  unread.  niAJicis 

It  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  employmenti  of 
least  dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use ;  that 
the  meanest  artisan  or  manufacturer  conthbutet 
more  to  the  accommodation  of  life  than  the  pro- 
found scholar  and  argumentative  theorist ;  and 
that  the  public  would  suffer  less  present  incon- 
venience from  the  banishment  of  philoaopben 
than  from  the  extinction  of  any  comnioo  trade. 

Some  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  ob- 
servation, that  they  have,  in  the  first  warmth  of 
their  discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  aher  the 
common  distribution  of  dignity,  and  ventured  to 
condemn  mankind  of  universal  ingratitude.  For 
iustice  exacts,  that  those  by  whom  we  are  nott 
benefited  should  be  most  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  useful  than  that  which  pro* 
cures  to  families  and  communities  those  necesis- 
ries  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  thoM 
conveniences  by  which  ease,  security,  and  ds> 
gance,  are  conferred^ 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  whidi 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  ccn 
tainly  destroys.  If  we  estimate  dignity  by  imme- 
diate usefulness,  a^culture  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  and  noblest  science;  yet  we  see  the  plooek 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  spread,  tne 
seeds  scattered,  and  the  harvest  reaped,  by  men 
whom  those  that  feed  upon  their  industry  will  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  to  aamit  into  the  same  rank 
with  heroes  or  with  sases ;  and  who,  after  all  tlM 
confessions  which  truOi  may  extort  in  favoor  of 
their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill  up  the 
lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  fbmi  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  Ue  ba- 
ried  in  obscurity  themselves,  while  they  support 
all  that  is  splendid,  conspicuous,  or  exalted. 

It  will  ba  found,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  that 
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this  put  of  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  by  no  means 
contrary  to  reason  or  equity.  Remuneratorv  ho- 
■ours  are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usi^fulness 
and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  are  properly 
adjusted  by  comparison  of  the  mental  and  corpo- 
real abilities,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  Tnat 
work,  however  necessary,  which  is  carried  on 
only  by  muscular  strength  and  manual  dexterity, 
is  not  of  equal  esteem,  m  tlie  consideration  of  ra- 
tional beings,  with  the  tasks  that  exercise  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  require  the  active  vijgonr  of 
imagination,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  mvesti- 
gations  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  seems  to 
terminate  in  the  inventor;  and  surely  the  first 
wes  cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  since 
moae  who  civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  them 
bow  to  secure  themselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongst  their  deities.  But  these 
arts  once  discovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated 
1^  experience,  are  afterwards  practised  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
•or  is  an^  thing  necessary  to  the  regular  discharge 
of  these  mferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observ- 
ation which  the  mostsiug£[ish  intellect  may  prac- 
tise, and  that  industry  which  the  stimuUtions  of 
necessity  naturally  enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  pane- 
gyric to  those  who  employ  only  their  hands  and 
net  in  the  service  of  mankmd  may  be  easily  justi- 
fied, I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite  the  petu- 
lance of  pride,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tender- 
ness and  benevolence,  whicn  by  the  privilege  of 
their  common  nature,  one  may  claim  from  ano- 
tlmr. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to 
discourage  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  mi- 
ner, or  the  smith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  b 
another  race  of  beings  eq  ually  obscure  and  equally 
indigent,  who,  because  their  usefulness  is  less  ob- 
vious to  vulg|ar  apprehensions,  live  unrewarded 
and  die  nnpitied,  and  who  have  been  long  expos- 
ad  to  insult  without  a  defender,  and  to  censure 
vitbout  an  apologist 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  com- 
pnted  by  Swifl  at  several  thousands,  and  tnere  is 
not  any  reason  for  suspecting  that  their  number 
hu  decreased.  Of  these  only  a  very  few  can  be  said 
la  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce,  new  ideas, 
to  extend  any  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the 
imagination  with  any  uncommon  train  of  images 
or  contexture  of  events ;  the  rest,  however  labo- 
rious, however  arrogant,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufao- 
tnrers  of  literature,  who  have  set  up  for  authors, 
either  with  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and, 
like  other  artificers,  have  no  other  care  than  to 
deliver  their  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  time. 

It  has  been  formeriy  im&gined,  that  he  who  in- 
tends the  entertainment  or  instruction  of  others, 
nmst  feel  in  himself  some  peculiar  impulse  of 
genius ;  that  he  must  watch  the  happj  minute  in 
which  his  natural  fire  is  excited,  in  whichhis  mind 
ia  elevated  with  nobler  sentiments,  enlightened 
with  clearer  views,  and  invigorated  with  stronger 
oomprehension ;  that  he  must  carefully  select  his 
thoughts  and  polish  his  expressions ;  and  ani- 
B  hia  ef^rts  with  the  hope  of  raising  a  monu- 
t  of  leaminff,  which  neither  time  nor  envy 
1  be  able  to  aestroy. 

Bat  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring 
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to  reconmiond,  have  been  too  long  Aadbiied  ia  tke 
ways  of  mm  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition 
of  immortality ;  they  have  seldom  any  claim  to 
the  trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  have  tried  some 
other  without  success ;  they  perceive  no  particu- 
lar summons  to  composition,  except  the  sound  of 
the  clock ;  they  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law 
or  the  fashion  lor  admitting  their  thoughts  or  re- 
jecting them ;  and  about  the  opinion  of  posteri- 
ty they  have  little  solicitude,  for  their  productions 
are  seldom  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  lon- 
ger than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired 
when  it  ceases  to  exist ;  but  surely,  though  they 
cannot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  ignominy,  and  adopted  m  that  order  of  men 
which  deserves  our  kindness,  tliough  not  our  re- 
verence. 1  hese  papers  of  the  day,  me  Ephemers 
of  learning,  have  uses  more -adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life  than  more  pompous  and  du- 
rable volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every  roan 
to  be  more  acquainted  with  his  contemporaries 
than  with  past  generations,  and  to  rather  know 
the  events  which  may  immediately  affect  his  for- 
tune or  quiet,  than  the  revolutions  of  ancient 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessions 
nor  expectations ;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  hear  of  the 
preferment  and  dismission  of  statesmen,  the  birth 
of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  hum- 
ble author  of  journals  and  gazeUos  must  be  con 
aidered  as  a  Uberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  know 
ledge. 

Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  tranalator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  diurnal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Every  size  of 
readers  requires  a  ^nius  of  correspondent  capa- 
city; some  dehght  m  abstracts  and  epitomes,  be- 
cause they  want  room  in  their  memory  for  long 
details,  and  content  themselves  with  efiects,  with- 
out inquiry  after  causes ;  some  minds  are  over- 
powered by  splendour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eyes 
are  offended  by  a  glaring  light ;  such  will  gladly 
contemplate  an  author  in  an  humble  imitation, 
as  we  look  without  pain  upon  the  aun  in  the 
water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  use,  every  writer  ought 
to  have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  however 
high  he  may  now  otand,  can  be  certain  that  he 
shall  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion by  criticism  or  caprice,  the  common  interest 
of  learning  reouires  tnat  her  sons  should  ceaae 
from  intestine  hostiliti^  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing each  other  to  maUoe  and  contempt,  endea- 
vour to  avert  persecution  from  the  meanest  of 
theur  fraternity. 
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Sunt  UUc  du»t  tr€t9§t  fm  rewciwmml 
ffottrarmm  tineat  uuptimnumt 
Std  mm  tpontiotftmUmqu*  oimum 
D*  Scarpa  Juerintf  et  meOmtia. 

Til  possible  that  one  or  two 

These  fooleries  of  mine  may  view  | 

But  then  the  bettings  mtut  be  o'er. 

Nor  Crab  or  Childers  taili'd  of  more.     r.  i.BWi% 

None  of  tho  projects  or  designs  which  exerdsa 
the  mind  of  man  are  equally  subject  to  obstruo- 
tionsand  disappointments  with  the  pursuitof  fame. 
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Riches  canuot  easily  be  denied  to  them  who  have 
something  of  greater  value  to  offer  in  e.Tchange  ; 
he  whose  fortune  is  endangered  by  litigation,  will 
not  refuse  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ; 
he  whose  days  are  darkened  by  languor,  or  whose 
nerves  are  excruciated  by  pain,  is  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  science  oi  heaUng.  But  praise 
may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  and  most  timorous  marignity,  if  not  to 
take  away  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  withhold  it 
His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pnde  by  airy  ne- 
gligence, and  gratify  tiicir  malice  by  quiet  neu- 
trality. They  mat  could  never  have  injured  a  cha- 
racter by  invectives,  may  combine  to  annihilate  it 
by  silence ;  as  the  women  of  Rome  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  conquest  and  dominion,  by  sup- 
plying no  children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a 
work  intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  un- 
expected lustre,  and  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  from  every  other  controversy 
or  inquiry,  he  is  seldom  contented  to  wait  long 
without  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praises.  With 
an  imagination  full  of  his  own  importance,  he 
walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  disguise  to  learn  the 
various  opinions  of  his  readers.  Prepared  to  feast 
upon  admiration  ;  composed  to  encounter  cen- 
sures without  emotion ;  and  determined  not  to 
suffer  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sensibility  too 
exquisite  of  praise  or  blame,  but  to  laugh  with 
equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  injudicious 
commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of'^ mingled 
conversation,  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  file 
of  antiquated  journals,  catches  the  conversation 
of  the  whole  room.  He  listens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that 
he  has  disappointed  his  curiosity  by  delay  ;  and 
that  as  men^of  learning  would  naturally  begin 
their  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful  novcUy, 
they  had  digressed  to  other  subjects  before  his  ar- 
livaL  The  company  disperses,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  others  equally  ignorant,  or  equal- 
ly careless.  The  same  expectation  hurries  him 
to  another  place,  from  which  the  same  disap- 
pointment drives  him  soon  away.  His  impatience 
then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous ;  he  ranges 
over  Uie  town  with  restless  curiosity,  and  hears 
in  one  quarter  of  a  cricketrmatch,  in  another  of  a 
pickpocket ;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected 
bankruptcy ;  by  others  of  a  turtle-feast ;  is  some- 
times provoked  by  importunate  inquiries  afler 
the  white  bear,  and  sometimes  with  praises  ofthc 
dancing-dog ;  he  is  afterward  entreated  to  give 
his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height  of 
the  Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot-race  m  the 
adjacent  villages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludicrous  ad- 
vertisement ;  or  consulted  about  the  most  efiect- 
ual  method  of  making  inquiry  afler  a  favourite 
cat  The  whole  world  is  busied  in  affairs,  which 
be  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  which  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
withdraw  all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty, 
and  to  recall  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  in- 
quiry after  himself.  He  finds  every  one  provided 
with  an  answer ;  one  has  seen  the  woik  adver- 
tised, but  never  met  with  any  that  had  read  it ; 
another  has  been  so  often  nupoaed  upon  by  spe- 


cious titles,  that  he  never  buys  a  book  till  its  cha- 
racter is  established ;  a  third  wonders  what  any 
man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so  many  writers 
of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  inquired  after 
the  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  ot*  him,  and 
therefore  suspects  the  name  to  be  fictitious ;  and 
another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  condemned  by 
indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

Many  are  the  consolations  with  which  the 
unhappy  author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation, 
and  fortify  his  patience.  He  has  written  with 
too  httle  indulgence  to  the  understanding  of  com- 
mon readers ;  he  has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
solid  knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  have 
given  way  to  a  Tow  merriment,  and  idle  buffoone- 
ry, and  therefore  no  writer  can  hope  for  distinc- 
tion, who  has  any  higher  purpose  than  to  raise 
laughter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies,  such  as  su- 
periority will  always  raise,  have  been  industrious, 
while  his  performance  was  in  the  press,  to  vilify 
and  blast  it ;  and  that  the  bookseller,  whom  be 
had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes 
upon  the  consideration,  tha^  \he  noblest  works 
of  learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their 
way  slowly  against  ignorance  and  prejudice; 
and  that  reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  lost, 
must  be  gradually  obtained,  as  animals  of  longest 
life  are  observed  not  soon  to  attain  their  full  sta 
ture  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance 
from  himself.     It  is  long  before  we  are  convinced 
of  the  small  proportion  which  every  individual 
bears  to  the  collective  body  of  mankind ;  or  learn 
how  few  can  be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  any 
single  man ;  how  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  world 
for  any  new  object  of  attention ;  to  how  small  ex- 
tent the  brightest  blaze  of  merit  can  be  spread 
amidst  the  mists  of  business  and  of  folly ;  and 
how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the  intervention  (^ 
other  novelties.    Not  only  the  writer  of  book», 
but  the  commander  of  armies,  and   the  deUverer 
of  nations,  will  easily  outlive  all  noisy  and  popu- 
lar reputation  ;  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a  time 
by  the  public  voice ;  but  his  actions  and  his  oanK! 
will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  and  unafiect- 
ing,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  but  by  those  wboee 
alliance  gives  them  some  vanity  to  gratify  by  fre- 
quent commemoration. 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  bov 
little  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  world.  Mao- 
kind  are  kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  fears  or 
desires,  and  nave  not  more  leisure  from  their  own 
affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  a^ 
cidents  of  the  current  day.  Engaged  in  contriv- 
ing some  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  shoitening 
the  way  to  some  new  possession,  they  seldom 
suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  past  or  fu- 
ture ;  none  but  a  few  solitary  students  have  leisure 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  heroes  or 
sages ;  and  names  which  hoped  to  range  ovei 
kingdoms  and  continents,  shrink  at  last  into  doia 
ters  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  sod 
narrow  habitations,  these  last  retreats  of  fame, 
the  possession  will  be  long  kept.  Of  men  de- 
voted to  literature,  very  few  extend  their  views 
beyond  some  particular  science,  and  the  greatei 
part  seldom  inquire,  even  in  their  own  proTe^ 
son,  for  any  authors  but  those  whom  the  pcctent 
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node  of  study  happens  to  force  upon  their  notice ; 
diey  desire  not  to  till  their  minds  with  unfashion- 
•ble  knowledge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  obli- 
vion those  books  which  they  now  tind  censured 
or  neglected. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of 
confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit 
Whoever  claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, expects  to  till  the  place  which  is  now 
possessed  by  another;  for  there  are  already 
Barnes  of  every  class  sufficient  to  employ  all  that 
will  desire  to  remember  them ;  and  surel  v  he 
that  is  pushing  his  predecessors  mto  the  gulf  of 
obscurity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suspect,  Uiat  he 
must  himstilf  sink  in  hke  manner,  and,  as  he 
stands  upon  the  same  precipice,  be  swept  away 
with  the  same  violence. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  fame  begins  when 
life  is  at  an  end  :  but  far  the  greater  number  of 
candidates  for  applause  have  owed  their  recep- 
tion in  the  worla  to  some  favourable  casualties, 
and  have  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  ne- 
l^ect,  when  death  stripped  them  of  their  casual 
influence,  and  neither  lortune  nor  patronage  ope- 
imted  in  their  favour.  Among  those  who  have 
better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to  their 
memory  is  comnlonly  proportionate  to  the  repu- 
tation which  they  enjoyed  in  their  lives,  though 
•till  growing  fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance 
fiom  the  first  emission  ;  and  since  it  is  so  diffi- 
colt  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  ?  What 
tMa  merit  eflect  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help 
of  art  or  of  friendship  can  scarcely  support  it? 
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Tu  mJUI  imvitm  dieea/adttve  JIftiMrva. 

— — Yoa  are  of  too  quick  a  sif  ht, 

Not  to  daacern  which  way  your  talent  liea. 

aOSCOMMON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  little  things  grow  great  by  continual  accu- 
molation,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dimiity  of 
your  character  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludi- 
crous persecution,  which,  though  it  produces  no 
scenes  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  im- 
portunity of  vexation,  wears  away  my  happiness, 
and  consumes  those  years  which  nature  seems 
particularly  to  have  assigned  to  cheerfulness,  in 
■Uent  anxiety  and  helpless  resentment 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  hav- 
ing inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors, 
and  feeling  no  desire  cither  to  increase  or  lessen 
iL  has  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  re- 
sided at  his  own  scat ;  where,  by  dividing  his 
time  among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a 
magistrate,  the  study  of  literature,  and  the  offices 
of  civility,  he  finds  means  to  rid  himself  of  the 
day,  without  any  of  those  amusements,  which  all 
those  with  whom  mv  residence  in  this  place  has 
made  me  acquainted,  think  necessary  to  lighten 
Ibe  burden  of  existence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction, 
my  father  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long 
kaown  at  Oxford  for  the  extent  of  his  learning 
Mid  purity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 
catioa.    The  regard  with  which  I  saw  him  treat- 


ed, disposed  me  to  consider  his  instructions  as 
important,  and  I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit 
of  attention,  by  which  I  made  very  ouick  advances 
in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  perhaps 
too  oflen,  very  flatterinc:  comparisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  others,  eitlier  less  docile 
by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instruc- 
tion. I  was  caressea  by  all  that  exchanged  vi- 
sits with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
little  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably  of  them- 
selves, began  to  think  that  close  application  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amusement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my 
fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  I  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London 
to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native  pla^e.  A  lucra- 
tive emplo^inent  which  he  possessed,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  conversation  and  diversions  of  the 
gay  part  of  mankind,  had  so  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excursions,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since 
my  infancy.  My  curiosity  was  therefore  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  hope  of'^  observing  a  character 
more  nearly,  which  1  had  hitherto  reverencedonly 
at  a  distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I 
was  long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence 
of  visitants  with  whom  the  first  news  of  my  un- 
cle's arrival  crowded  the  house  ;  but  was  amply 
recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  strata- 
gems of  endearment,  the  gradations  of  respect, 
and  variations  of  courtesy.  I  remarked  with 
what  justice  of  distribution  he  divided  his  talk  to 
a  wide  circle  ;  with  what  address  he  offered  to 
every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  favour- 
ite topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  iudgment  with  which  he  regulated  his 
inquiries  alter  the  absent ;  and  the  care  with 
which  he  showed  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  me- 
mory, by  the  mention  of  past  incidents,  and  the 
recital  of  puerile  kindnesses,  dangers  and  frolics. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed  some  sci- 
ence of  graciousness  and  attraction  which  books 
had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;  that  he  had  the 
power  of  obliging  those  whom  he  did  not  benefit : 
that  he  diffiised,  upon  his  cursory  behaviour  and 
most  trifling  actions,  a  gloss  of  sofbiess  and  deli- 
cacy by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and  that, 
by  some  occult  method  of  captivation,  he  ani- 
mated the  timorous,  softened  the  supercilious, 
and  opened  the  reserved.  I  could  not  but  repine 
at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  left 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  offend,  and  at  theineffica- 
cy  of  rustic  benevolence,  which  gained  no  friends 
but  by  real  service. 

My  uncle  saw  the  veneration  with  which  1 
caught  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
every  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  awkward  dih- 
gence  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondness,  and  his  bow  of  respect.  He 
was  like  others,  easily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by 
whom  he  could  not  fear  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and 
repaid  my  assiduities  with  compUments  and  pro- 
fessions. Our  fondness  was  so  increased  by  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  please  each  other^  that 
when  ^e  returned  to  London  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  leave  a  nephew  so  amiable  and  so 
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aeeompUshed  behind  him ;  and  obtained  my  fa- 
ther's permission  to  enjoy  my  company  lor  a  few 
months,  by  a  promise  to  initiate  mc  in  the  arts  of 
politeness,  and  introduce  me  into  public  life. 

The  courtier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue, 
and  therefore,  by  travelling  ver^  slowly,  afforded 
me  time  for  more  loose  and  familiar  conversa* 
tion ;  but  1  soon  found,  that  bv  a  few  inquiries 
which  he  was  not  well  prepared  to  satisfy,  I  had 
laade  him  weary  of  his  young  companion.  His 
element  was  a  mixed  assembly,  where  ceremony 
and  healths,  compliments  and  common  topics 
kept  the  tongue  employed  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  memory  or  reflection ;  but  in  the  cha- 
riot where  he  was  necessitated  to  support  a  regu- 
lar tenor  of  conversation,  without  any  relief  from 
a  new  comer,  or  any  power  of  starting  into  gay 
digressions,  or  destroying  argument  by  a  jest,  he 
soon  discovered  that  poverty  of  ideas  which  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  under  the  tinsel  of  polite- 
ness. The  first  day  he  entertained  me  with  the 
novelties  and  wonders  with  which  I  should  be  as- 
tonished at  my  entrance  into  London,  and  cau- 
tioned mo  with  apparent  admiration  of  his  own 
wisdom,  against  Uie  arts  by  which  rusticity  is  fre- 
quently deluded.  The  same  detail  and  the  same 
advice  he  would  have  repeated  on  the  second  day ; 
but  as  I  every  moment  diverted  the  discourse 
to  the  history  of  the  towns  by  which  we  passed, 
or  some  other  subject  of  learning  or  of  reason,  he 
soon  lost  his  vivacity,  grew  peevish  and  silent, 
wrapped  liis  cloak  about  him,  composed  himself 
to  slumber,  and  reserved  his  gayety  for  litter 
auditors. 

At  length  I  entered  London,  and  my  uncle  was 
reinstated  in  his  superiority.  He  waked  at  once 
to  loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the 
pavement,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street 
as  we  crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we 
[Assed  by.  He  presented  me  to  mv  aunt,  a  lady 
of  great  eminence  for  the  number  of^her  acquaint- 
ances, and  splendour  of  her  assemblies;  and 
either  in  kindness  or  revenge  consulted  with  her 
in  my  presence,  how  I  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously dressed  for  my  first  appearance,  and  most 
expeditiously  disencumbered  from  villatick  basb- 
fuinesa.  My  indignation  at  familiarity  thus  con- 
temptuous flushed  in  my  fac?  ;  they  mistook  an- 
ger for  shame,  and  alternately  exerted  their  elo- 
auence  upon  the  bencHtst  of  public  education,  and 
le  happiness  of  an  asstiranco  early  acquired. 
Assurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualification  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and  as- 
surance therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to 
me,  as  the  supply  ot  every  defect,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  every  excellence.  I  never  sit  silent  in 
company  when  secret  history  is  circulating,  but  I 
am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.  If  I  fail 
to  return  the  stated  answer  to  a  compliment ;  if 
I  am  disconcerted  by  unexp'M;tcd  raillery ;  if  1 
blush  when  I  am  discovered  gazing  on  a  beauty, 
or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  embarrassed  in  an 
argument;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I  do 
not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  of- 
6ce8  which  I  cannot  gracefully  perform ;  if  I  suf- 
fer a  more  lively  tattler  to  recount  the  casualties 
of  a  g&me,  or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I 
am  censured  between  pity  and  contempt  as  a 
wretch  doomed  to  grovel  in  obscurity  for  want  of 
assurance. 
I  have  found  many  young  persons  harassed  in 


the  same  manner,  by  those  to  whom  a^e  has 
given  nothing  but  the  assurance  which  they  re- 
commend ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  use- 
ful to  inform  them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy 
are  not  to  be  confounded ;  and  that  he  whose 
stupidity  has  armed  him  against  the  shads  of  ri- 
dicule, will  always  act  and  speak  with  greater 
audacity  than  they  whose  sensibility  represses 
their  ardour,  and  who  dare  never  let  their  ooofi 
dence  outgrow  their  abilities. 
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Jtfic  pater  §mvu  oneret  emttnis, 
Q^od  viro  eUmens  mitero  peperei: 
Me  vel  eztrtwuu  Niaudmnim  m  a^rog 

CUu$e  reteget.  aoa. 

Me  let  my  father  load  with  chains. 

Or  banish  to  Numidia's  farthest  plains; 

My  crime,  that  I,  a  loyal  wife, 

In  kind  compassion  spared  my  hnsband'a  lilb. 

raAVCU. 

Politicians  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so 
heavy  or  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
perversion  and  exorbitance  of  legal  authority. 
The  robber  may  be  seized,  and  the  invader  re- 
pelled, whenever  they  are  found ;  they  who  pre- 
tend no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be 
Cunished  or  suppressed.  But  when  plunder 
ears  the  name  ot  impost,  and  murder  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  inti- 
midated, and  wisdom  confounded ;  resistance 
shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  rebellioD,  and  the 
villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  detestable  are 
the  cruelties  often  exercisea  in  private  famihes, 
under  the  venerable  sanction  of  parental  autho- 
rity ;  the  power  which  we  are  taufifat  to  hoootir 
from  the  first  moments  of  reason ;  which  is  guard- 
ed from  insult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  iiD* 
press  awe  upon  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  which 
therefore  may  wanton  in  cruelty  without  control, 
and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumen- 
ble  transgressions,  before  duty  and  piety  will 
dare  to  seek  redress,  or  think  themselves  it 
liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance 
than  supplications  by  which  insolence  is  elated, 
and  tears  by  which  cruelty  i^^  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Roroaitfi 
that  no  son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  punishment  appropri- 
ated to  parricide.  They  seem  Ukewise  to  have 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  father 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child ;  and  therefore  thej 
allowed  every  man  the  supreme  judicature  in  hn 
own  house,  and  put  the  lives  of  his  ofispring  iato 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  bj 
degrees,  that  tliey  had  determined  too  hastily  in 
favour  of  human  nature ;  they  found  that  insdnd 
and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with  avarice 
or  malice ;  that  the  nearest  relation  might  be  vio- 
lated ;  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  intrusted, 
mi^ht  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  supply  and  to  change  their  institotioos; 
to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  tiaos- 
fer  capital  punishments  from  the  parent  to  the 
magistrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  houses  which  it  is  un- 
possible  to  eater  familiarly,  without  discovering 
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that  parents  an  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion  ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonstrances  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  long  without 
the  art  of  controlling  his  convictions,  and  modify- 
ing justice  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  parental  relation.  To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  beinff  the  occasion  of 
its  existence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make 
that  existence  nappy.  To  see  helpless  infancy 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  pouring  out  her 
cries  in  testimony  of  dependence,  without  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate afiection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
every  human  mind ;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  be  hourly  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  communicated 
pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
benefaction.  I  believe  no  generous  or  benevo- 
lent man  can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his 
regard,  and  shrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his 
^mbols  of  delight  before  him,  calling  on  him  in 
aistress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger^  without 
more  kindness  than  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves 
those  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleasure, 
because  we  imagine  their  am>ction  ana  esteem 
secured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified, 
tie  that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of 
happiness,  may  please  himself  with  exciting  ter- 
ror as  the  inflicter  of  pain :  he  may  delight  his  so- 
litude with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  the  force  of  his  commands ;  in  imagining  the 
desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbid- 
den to  utter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  preys 
on  the  heart  in  which  fear  conflnes  it ;  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  new  contrivances  of  detec- 
tion, multiplications  of  prohibition,  and  varieties 
of  punishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
he  considers  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  re- 
ceives he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
koowiu  the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms 
will  inform  us ;  and  since  as  Aristotle  observes, 
li  olKtvofuidt  novof^leii  the  govemmerU  ofafttmUy  is 
natwralhf  monarchietd,  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  often  arbitrarily  administrated.  The  regal 
and  parental  tyrants  differ  only  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
The  same  passions  cause  the  same  miseries; 
except  that  seldom  any  prince,  however  despotic, 
has  so  far  shaken  off  all  awe  of  the  public  eye, 
as  to  venture  upon  those  freaks  of  injustice 
which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions, 
partiflJ  decisions,  unequal  allotments,  distribu- 
tions of  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and 
punishments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
offence  but  by  Uie  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too 
frequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others,  no 
man  will  confess,  and  yet  what  otlier  motive  can 
make  a  (ktker  cruel?    The  king  may  be  insti- 


gated by  one  man  to  the  destruction  of  another, 
be  may  sometimes  think  himself  endangered  by 
the  virtues  of  a  subject ;  he  may  dread  the  suc- 
cessful general  or  the  popular  orator ;  his  avarice 
may  pomt  out  golden  confiscations;  and  his 
guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure  by 
cutting  oflTall  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  who  were  bom  to  his  protection,  of 
those  who  can  disturb  him  with  no  competition, 
who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils?  Why  cow- 
ards are  cruel  may  be  easily  oiscovered ;  but  for 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice, 
can  that  man  delight  in  oppression  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  those  whom  he  in- 
jures are  always  in  his  sight  The  injustice  of  a 
prince  is  often  exercised  upon  those  of  whom  he 
never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge ; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether 
of  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns.  But 
the  domestic  oppressor  dooms  himself  to  gaze 
upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  evenr  moment 
the  effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can 
bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  those  who  sui^ 
round  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see 
submissive  misery  without  relenting,  and  meet 
without  emotion  Uie  eye  that  implores  mercy  or 
demands  justice,  will  scarcely  be  amendeo  by 
remonstrance  or  admonition ;  he  has  found 
means  of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and 
arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  happi* 
piuess  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to 
oe  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  because 
he  less  provides  for  the  happiness  of^  himself. 
Every  man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would 
willingly  be  loved ;  every  man  hopes  to  live 
long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  de- 
pend for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  ofii- 
ciousness  of  others.  But  how  has  he  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  assistance  of  his  children,  and  whose 
bed  must  be  surrounded  in  his  last  hours,  in  the 
hours  of  languor  and  dejection,  of  impatience 
and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom  his  life  is  in- 
different, or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  is 
desirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome 

Erovocation,  and  those  who  have  been  harassed 
y  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  suffered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  surely  no  resent* 
ment  can  he  equally  painful  with  kindness  thus 
undeserved,  nor  can  severer  punishment  be  im- 
precated upon  a  man  not  wholly  lost  in  mean- 
ness and  stupidity,  than  through  the  tediousness 
of  decrepitude,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindness 
of  his  own  children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute 
but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  t» 
mercy. 
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Quod  turn  tit  Pyladea  hoc  tempore,  non  eit  Oresteo 

Mirarisf     PjfUuies,  Mmrce,  bibebat  idem. 
Kf.c  meltor  pante,  turdtuve  dabatur  Oretti: 

Sed  par,  atque  eadem  C4tna  duobue  erat. 
Te  CadwuM  Tyros,  me  pinguie  Gallia  veHit : 

F'is  tepurpureum,  Marce,  eagatua  amem  f 
Ut  pretetemPyladen,  aliqina  miki  prtcetet  OretteMt 

Hoc  non  Jit  verbis  i  Marce^  nt  ameriSt  ama. 

MART.  n.  11. 

You  wonder  now  that  no  man  leea 

Such  frieodji  as  those  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here  lay  the  point : — Orestes'  meat 

Was  just  the  same  his  friend  did  eat 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 

Was  better,  Pylades,  than  thine. 

In  home-spun  russet  I  am  dress'd ; 

Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  best ; 

But,  honest  Marcus,  if  you  please 

To  chooee  me  for  your  Pylndes, 

Remember,  words  alone  are  vain ; 

Love— if  you  would  be  loved  af  ain.-^r.  lewis. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


No  depravity  of  the  miad  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude. 
There  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  looking  on 
those  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  repay 
kindness  and  assistance  with  hatred  or  neglect, 
as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickedness;  nor  will  he.  who  has  once  been 
clearly  detected  in  acts  of  injury  to  his  benefac- 
tor, deserve  to  be  numbered  among  social  beings; 
he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  confidence,  to  in- 
tercept sympathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  at- 
tention wholly  on  himself. 

There  is  always  danger  lest  the  honest  abhor- 
rence of  a  crime  should  raise  the  passions  with 
too  much  violence  against  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enor- 
mous it  ought  to  be  ascertained-  by  stronger  evi- 
dence. The  charge  against  ingratitude  is  very 
general ;  almost  every  man  can  tell  what  favours 
he  has  conferred  upon  insensibility,  and  how 
much  happiness  he  has  bestowed  without  re- 
turn ;  but  perhaps  if  these  patrons  and  protec- 
tors were  confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast 
of  having  befriended,  it  would  oflen  appear  that 
they  consulted  only  their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and 
repaid  themselves  their  petty  donatives  by  grati- 
fications of  insolence  and  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has 
been  passed  m  a  dependent  state,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  received  many  favours  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  whose  expense  I  have  been 
maintained ;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any 
burning  gratitude  or  tumultuous  affection  ;  and 
as  I  would  not  willingly  suppose  myself  less 
susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  the  rest  of 
mankmd,  I  shall  lay  the  history  of  my  life  before 
you,  that  you  may  by  your  judgment  of  my 
conduct,  either  reform,  or  confirm,  my  present 
sentiments. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth,  whose  fortune  joined  to  his  own  nught 
have  supported  his  posterity  in  honour;  but 
being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  post,  which  gave  liim 
an  opportunity  of  displaymg  his  elegance  and 
politeneu.  My  mother  was  equally  pleased  with 


splendour  and  equally  careless  of  expense ;  they 
both  justified  their  profusion  to  themselves  by 
endeavouring  to  believe  it  necessary  to  the  ex- 
tension of  tlieir  acquaintance,  and  improvement 
of  their  interest ;  and  whenever  any  i^ace  be- 
came vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaio.  In  the 
midst  of  these  hopes  my  father  was  snatched 
away  by  an  apoplexy  ;  and  my  mother  who  had 
no  pleasure  but  in  dress,  equipage,  assembUes, 
and  compliments,  finding  that  she  could  Uvc  no 
longer  in  her  accustomed  rank,  simk  into  dejec- 
tion, and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with 
envy  and  discontent 

I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  younger  than 
myself  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  Wo 
were  not  yet  capable  of  observing  how  much 
fortune  mfluences  affection,  but  nattered  our 
selves  on  the  road  with  the  tenderness  and  re- 
gard with  which  we  should  be  treated  by  oar 
uncle.  Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than 
malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our  yotmg 
cousins,  and  for  the  first  month  more  frequently 
consoled  than  upbraided ;  but  in  a  short  time 
we  found  our  prattle  repressed,  our  dress  ne- 
glected, our  endearments  im regarded,  and  oar 
requests  referred  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and 
every  day  produced  new  insults.   We  were  soon 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our 
iitiagined  equality  with  our  cousins,  to  whom  we 
sunk  into  humble  companions  without  choice  or 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opinions, 
facilitate  their  desires,  and  accompany  their  ram- 
bles.    It  was  unfortunate  that  our  early  intro- 
duction into  polite  company,  and  habitual  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  such  an 
appearance  of  superiority  to  the  awkward  bash- 
fulness  of  our  relations,  as  naturally  drew  respect 
and  preference  from  every  stranger;  and  my 
aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  own 
children  while  they  were  sculking  in  comers  for 
fear  of  notice,  and  hanging  down'  their  heads 
in  silent  confusion,  by  relating  tha  indiscretioB 
of  our  fatlier,  displaying  her  own  kindness,  la- 
menting the  misery  of  birth  without  estat&  and 
declaring  her  anxiety  for  our  future  provisioo, 
and  the  expedients  which  she  had  formed  to  k- 
cure  us  from  those  follies,  or  crimes,  to  which 
the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  often  gives 
occasion.     In  a  short  time  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  such  vexatious  mistakes  ;  we  were  told 
that  fine  clothes  would  only  fill  our  heads  with 
false  expectations,  and  our  dress  was  therefore 
accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lasting  pain  from  insolence  orne* 
gleet;  but,  finding  ttiat  we  were  favoured  and 
commended  by  all  whose  interest  did  not  prompt 
them  to  discountenance  us,  preserved  our  vita- 
city  and  spirit  to  years  of  greater  sensibihty.  It 
then  became  irksome  and  disgusting  to  liv^ 
without  any  principle  of  action  but  thewiH  of 
another ;  and  we  oflen  met  privately  in  the  gai- 
den  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  ease  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  pee- 
vishness, and  affront 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  and 
tokens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  name,  which  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  and  yet  may  by  continual 
repetition  make  day  pass  afler  day  in  sorrow 
and  in  terror.    Phrases  of  cursory  compUmeot 


nd  established  salatation  may,  by  a  dificrent 
lodalation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  the  coun- 
imnce,  convey  contrary  meanings,    and    be 
hinged  from  indications  of  respect  to  expres- 
ioos  of  scorn.    The  dependant  who  cultivates 
eficacy  in  himself,  ver}'  little  consults  his  own 
mquulity.     My  unhappy  vifiriJance  is  every  mo- 
MOl  discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or 
rroganceof  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interroga- 
oo,  or  q^uickness  of  reply ,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
I  my  nund,  and  whicn  I  feel  more  acutely  as  I 
DOW  not  how  to  resent  it 
You  are  not  however  to  ima^ne  that  I  think 
(jnelf  discharged  from  the  duties  of  ^titude, 
UT  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust  their 
oLbj  or  tune  their  voices,  to  my  expectation. 
lie  msolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
Bgstive  rudeness  or  obliquities  of  insult    I  am 
ito  told  in  express  terms  of  the  miseries  from 
Udi  charity  has  snatched  me,  while  multitudes 
«  sufiered  by  relations  equally  near  to  devolve 
Mm  the  parish :  and  have  more  than  once  heard 
mmibered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  ad- 
itted  to  the  same  table  with  my  cousins. 
That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
It  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stings  of 
feriority.     My  mquiries    are    neglected,    my 
inion  is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  contro- 
fted,  and,  as  insolence  always  propagates  it- 
l(  the  servants  overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
ister :    if  I  call  modestly  I  am  not  heard  : 
loudly,  my  usurpation  ot  authority  is  checked 
a  general  frown.     I  am  oflcn  obliged  to  look 
ibiYited  upon  delicacies,  and  sometimes  desired 
me  upon  very  slight  pretences. 
Tlie  incivilities  to  which  I  am  exposed  would 
re  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by 
B  tears  of  my  sister,  whom  tiie  young  ladies  are 
wAj  tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  per- 
cntion.     As  it  is  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
Venice,  that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a 
ive  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cou- 
I  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at 
s  table.    Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  re- 
nt away  from  them,  that  they  never  suffer  her 
appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  so- 
it  notice  or  expect  admiration  :  and  when  they 
B  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their 
niB  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is  sometimes 
lied  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with  contemptu- 
8  freedoms,  and  dismissed  to  her  needle  when 
r  place  is  supplied.    The  heir  has  of  late,  by 
s  instigation  of  his  sisters,  begun  to  harass  with 
»wnish  jocularity  ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make 
I  first  rude  essays  of  his  waggery  upon  her ; 
d  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement, 
his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious 
irtality  as  1  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  pu- 
iiit 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much 
I  can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence  exert- 
on  terms  like  these  ?  to  beneficence  which 
Uates  its  gif\s  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly 
id  to  pander  to  pride  ?  I  would.  wiHingly  be  told 
lether  insolence  does  not  reward  its  own  libe- 
rtiet,  and  whether  he  that  exacts  servility  can, 
th  justice,  at  the  same  time  Expect  affection  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

HTPBanuLus. 


THE  RAMBLER. 
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IntelUcta  Dtwm  I 


■  O  muMtra  nemimm 


LDCAM. 


Tboa  chiefefft  food ! 


Bestowed  by  Uearen,  but  seldom  uiidentood. 


MOWS. 


As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfor- 
tunes are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosophers  have  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they 
cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  igno- 
rance or  perverseness,  and  that  nature  has  an- 
nexed to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum- 
stances some  advantage  sufficient  to  overba- 
lance all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected 
of  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  sensi- 
bility, ana  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
inef^cacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  pane- 
gyrists of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained 
applause  to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  their 
arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  most 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been 
able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish  of  oppression, 
the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings  of 
want 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  something  has  been 
performed ;  though  the  dis(x>veries  or  acquisi- 
tions of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  ex 
pectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  animate  his  industry.  The  antidotes  with 
which  philosophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life, 
though  they  cannot  ffive  it  salubrity  ana  sweet- 
ness, have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness  and  con- 
tempered  its  malignity;  the  balm  which  she 
drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  abates  their 
pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  secure  ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate 
disquiet ;  we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that 
strength  which  would  be  unprofitably  wasted  in 
wild  efforts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  cir- 
cumspection whicn  may  enable  us  to  seize  every 
support,'  and  improve  every  alleviation.  This 
calmness  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  as  the  at- 
tention is  more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmingled  unabated  evil,  and 
divertca  to  those  accidental  benefits  which  pni 
dence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  In 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  "  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  ad- 
versity," says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  but  on 
one  side,  and  is  ignorantof  half  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture." He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their  coasts  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  vXclova  tMin  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views  and 
multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion  and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily  com- 
prehends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exnausta 
any  single  subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  in- 
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qniries;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual 
eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it  must  be  gratiticd 
with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and  bolder 
excursions  :  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  plea- 
sures of  thought,  a  more  powerful  incitement  to 
any  undertaking,  than  the  hope  of  hllinc  their 
fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts, 
and  enlightening  their  reason. 

When  Jason,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  in- 
cline the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him 
in  the  first  essay  of  navigation,  he  disperses  his 
apprehensions  of  danger  by  representations  of 
the  new  tracts  of  earth  and  heaven,  which  the 
expedition  would  spread  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tells  him  with  what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  re- 
turn of  the  countries  which  they  shall  have  seen, 
and  the  toils  which  they  have  surmounted. 

O  ^nmmtuM  temt,  qmantmm  eognoteere  ccii, 
PerwUfmm  est !  peUgM$  quoMtoa  aperimm»  m  mw  / 
Nmmc  foramngrmve  rtris  optu :  sea  Uta  reemrret 
Cum  ratis,  et  carom  eum^am  miki  reddet  lolcon ; 
QvM  fudor  ken  nostroe  ttbi  imne  mmdire  tabore* ; 
Qm»  re/ermm  vua$  tua  per  mtpiriagemtea  '. 

Led  by  o«r  stars,  what  tracks  immense  we  trace ! 

From  s«as  remote,  what  fuods  of  science  raise ! 

A  pain  to  thought:  But  when  th'  heroic  band 

Returns  applauded  to  their  native  Kind, 

A  life  domestic  you  will  then  deplore. 

And  sigh,  while  1  describe  the  various  riiore. 

EDW.  GATE. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  b^  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  dehance,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives have  in  all  aces  had  the  same  effect  upon 
those  whom  the  desire  of  fame  or  wisdom  has 
distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and 
that  a  happy  situation  hides  from  us  so  Targe  a 
part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many 
who  repine  at  the  si^ht  of  affluence  and  splen- 
dour will  be  much  diminished ;  for,  such  is  the 
delight  of  mental  superiority,  that  none  on  whom 
nature  or  study  have  conterred  it,  would  pur- 
chase the  giils  of  fortune  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Se- 
neca may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic 
ornaments,  he  has  Justly  represented  it  as  aflbrd- 
ing  some  opportunities  of  observation,  which  can- 
not be  founa  in  continual  success  f  he  has  truly 
asserted,  that  to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  in- 
struction, and  that  to  live  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ig- 
norance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  think- 
ing that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity 
is  necessarr  to  a  just  sense  of  better  fortune ;  for 
the  good  of  our  present  state  is  merely  compara- 
tive, and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  wul  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  and  harass  him,  if  he  does 
not  know  how  much  be  escapes.  The  lustre  of 
diamonds  is  invigorated  b^  the  interposition  of 
darker  bodies ;  the  lights  ot  a  picture  are  created 
by  the  shades.  The  highest  pleasure  which  na- 
ture has  indulged  to  sensitive  perception  is  tliat 
of  rest  afler  fati^rue  ;  yet,  that  state  which  labour 
heightens  into  delist,  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and 
is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  mind  without  the 
superaadition  of  diversified  amusements. 

Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
mucii  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No 
man  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers  1 


by  unactive  speculation.  That  fortitude  which 
has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  surmounted  no  difficulties,  that  uitegrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can 
at  best  be  considered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brou^t 
to  the  test,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  can- 
not be  assigned. 

"  He  that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adver- 
sary, may  receive,^'  says  the  philosopher,  ^  the 
reward  of  victory,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  honour.*'  Ii  it  be  tlie  highest  happiness  of 
man  to  contemplate  himself  with  satisfaction,  and 
to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his  own  conscience ; 
he  whose  courage  has  made  way  amidst  the  tur- 
bulence of  opposition,  and  whose  vigour  has 
broken  through  the  snares  of  distress,  has  many 
advantages  over  those  that  have  slept  in  the 
shades  of  indolence,  and  whose  retrospect  of  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  rising 
upon  day,  and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  necessary  is  some  variety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  principle 
and  affections  of  mankind.     Princes,  when  they 
would  know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  thetr 
subjects,  find  it  necessary  to  steal  away  from 
guards  and  attendants,  andmingleon  equal  terms 
amone  the  people.    To  him  who  is  known  to 
have  Sic  power  of  doing  good  or  harm,  nothbgis 
shown  in  its  natural  form.     The  behaviour oiall 
that  approach  him  is  regulated  by  liis  humour, 
their  narratives  are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and 
their  reasonings  determined  hy  his  o|Hnions; 
whatever  can  alann  suspicion  or  excite  reseot- 
inent  is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothing  appears 
but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ardour  of  afiec- 
tion.     It  may  be  observed,  that  the  unvaried  com- 
plaisance which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting, 
keeps  them  generally  unskilled  in  human  nature; 
prosperity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  preroga- 
fives,  and  therefore  must  be  always  in  danger  of 
female  ignorance.    Truth  is  scarcely  to  be  neard, 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  iotereit 
to  conceal  it 
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AvaplBfttfToi  Kpiftavrat. 

Todro  6'  ifi^avov  cf^ACi  v, 

"OfTi  vd¥f  Ktu  iv  rtXcV" 

ri  ipiprarov  ivipi  rv;(ciy.  miMa 

Bat  wrapt  in  error  is  the  human  mind. 

And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure : 
Know  we  what  fortuae  jret  remaiiM  behind? 

Know  wa  bow  kmf  the  preeeut shall  aadartf 


The  writers  of  medicine  and  physiology  have 
traced,  with  great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the 
effects  of  time  upon  the  human  body,  by  ma'ting 
the  various  periods  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
several  stages  by  which  animal  life  makes  its  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Thonch  Ukv 
observations  have  not  enabled  them  to  oiscover 
how  manhood  majr  be  accelerated,  or  old  age  ro> 
tarded,  yet  surely  it  they  be  considered  only  u 
the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  conjectures  on  things  more  remote, 
with  catalogues  of'^the  fixed  stars,  and  calculations 
of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philoMh 
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fkten  to  have  considered  with  equal  care  the  di- 
IHcterics  of  the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the 
tinie  at  which  every  passion  begins  and  ceases 
to  predominate,  and  noted  the  regular  variations 
of  desire,  and  the  succession  of  one  appetite  to 
•Dother. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
Hated  with  equal  certainty ;  our  bodies  grow  up 
voder  the  care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  httle 
'on  our  own  management,  that  something  more 
dian  negligence  is  necessary  to  discompose  their 
■tnicture,  or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds 
m  committed  in  a  neat  measure  first  to  the  direc- 
tioif  of  others,  and  afterwards  of  ourselves.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  protract  the  weakness  of  in- 
frncy  beyond  the  usual  time^  but  the  mind  may 
ba  very  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improve- 
■ent ;  and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  manhood 
■■St,  without  the  assistance  of  education  and  in- 
unction, be  informed  only  with  the  understand- 
iMofadiild. 

X  et,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality 
which  variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversa- 
tno,  and  emplovment,  produce  in  the  intellectual 
■dvances  of  di^rent  men,  there  is  still  discover- 
ed, by  a  vigilant  spectator,  such  a  general  and 
lamote  similitude,  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
nme  common  nature  affected  by  external  cir- 
cnmstances  indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
the  worid  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  round  about 
m  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
and  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
•fersions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes : 
and  though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens 
wider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
pulses determine  us  to  different  paths ;  yet  as 
•very  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abstracted,  is 
Meessitated,  in  its  present  state  of  union,  to  re- 
tmwe  its  informations,  and  execute  its  purposes  by 
the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
ov  corporeal  nature  communicates  itself  to  our 
■tellectual  operations ;  and  those  whose  abili- 
ties or  knowledge  incline  them  most  to  deviate 
fiom  the  ffeneral  round  of  life,  are  recalled  from 
eccentricity  by  the  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
Ibond  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular 
faculty  is  more  eminently  employed.  When  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  first  opened  before 
as,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexa- 
tfiined  seems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
sultory ci]iriosi^.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every 
object,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  flies  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up 
loose  and  unconnected  ideas,  but  starts  away 
fiom  systems  and  complications,  which  would 
obstruct  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  same  pursuit 

When  a  number  of^distinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy 
ii  busted  in  arranging  them ;  and  combines  them 
into  pleasing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to 
the  realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and 
new  observations  rectify  the  former.  While  the 
jedgment  is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  com- 
pare the  draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals, 
ve  are  delighted  with  improbable  adventures,  im- 
practicable virtues,  and  inimitable  characters ; 
vat,  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities 
<if  acquainting  ourselves  with  living  nature,  we 
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are  sooner  disgusted  with  coj:ies  in  which  there 
appears  no  resemblance.  W  e  first  discard  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  probability,  but  at  last  become 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  channs  of  falsehood, 
however  specious,  and,  from  the  imitations  of 
truth,  which  are  never  pet  feet,  transfer  our  aficc- 
tions  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  rea- 
son ;  we  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  com- 
paring arguments,  stating  propositions,  disen- 
tanghng  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deserted,  and  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  exercised  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cau- 
tious steps  up  the  narrow  tracts  of  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead  atten- 
tion, is  contemptuously  rejected,  and  every  dis- 
guise in  which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully 
observed,  till,  by  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
contestable or  unsuspected  propositions  are  esta- 
blished, and  at  last  concatenated  into  arguments, 
or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
the  mind  Ties  at  ease  in  tlie  contemplation  of^  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new  con- 
quests or  excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol- 
lection and  narrative;  the  opinions  are  settled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against 
any  new  intelli^^ence ;  tne  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  al- 
ready collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
received  ;  notliing  is  henceforward  so  odious  as 
opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
the  happiness  of  our  first  years  nothing  more 
seems  necessary  than  freedom  from  restraint; 
every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  lefl  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  once  content  without  the  superad- 
dition  of  any  actual  pleasure.  The  new  world  is 
itself  a  banouet :  and,  till  we  have  exhausted  the 
freshness  oi  life,  we  have  always  about  us  sufl^ 
cient  gratifications  :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to 
play,  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  negative 
felicity,  and  arc  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  dehghts,  as  the  taste  of 
him  who  has  satisfied  his  hunger  roust  be  excited 
by  artificial  stimulations.  The  simplicity  of  na- 
tural amusement  is  now  past,  and  art  and  con- 
trivance must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but  in  timc^ 
art  like  nature  is  exhausted,  and  the  senses  can 
no  longer  supply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure 
to  interest,  in  which  pleasure  is  perhaps  included, 
though  diffused  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protractea 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dances 
before  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear,  but  the  .voice  of  fame ;  wealth,  to 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  other  aspires ;  power,  whicn 
all  vrish  to  obtain  within  their  circle  of  action  ; 
and  fame  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean, 
however  wise  or  ignorant,  was  yet  able  to  despise. 
Now  prudence  and  foresight  exert  their  influence ; 
no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to  any  present  enjoy- 
men  ,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates  in  itself,  but 
every  motion  is  referred  to  some  distant  end ;  the 
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accomplishment  of  one  design  begins  another, 
and  the  ultimate  wish  is  always  pushed  off  to  its 
former  distance. 

At  length  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain, 
and  power  to  be  dangerous  ;  the  man  whose  vi- 
gour and  alacrity  begin  to  forsake  him,  by  de- 
grees contracts  his  designs,  remits  his  former 
multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his 
regard  to  any  other  honour  than  the  reputation 
of  wealth,  or  any  other  influence  than  his  power. 
Avarice  is  generally  the  last  passion  ot  those 
lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squandered 
in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  ambition. 
He  that  sinks  under  the  fatigue  of  getting  wealth, 
lulls  his  a^e  with  the  milder  business  of  saving  iu 

I  have  m  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as 
actuated  only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to 
their  own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior 
principles,  by  which  the  force  of  external  agents 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporary  preva- 
lence of  passions  restrained.  Nature  will  indeed 
always  operate,  human  desires  will  be  always 
ranging ;  but  these  motions,  though  very  powers 
ful,  are  not  resistless ;  nature  may  be  regulated, 
and  desires  governed  ;  and,  to  contend  with  the 

Sredominance  of  successive  passions,  to  be  en- 
angercd  first  by  one  affection,  and  then  by  ano- 
ther, is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are  to  pass 
our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that  state 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  disap- 
pointment, and  to  change. 
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— TrUtia  iiut$tttm 
Fiiltum  verb*  aeeent,  iratum  pleiui  mtMurum. 

HOK. 

DiMutroiu  word*  cmn  beat  duMten  tboir 
in  angry  phrase  the  angry  psMions  glow. 

CLPHINSTOir. 

•*  It  was  the  wisdom,"  says  Seneca, "  of  andent 
times  to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most 
iilustrioos."  If  this  nile  be  applied  to  works  of 
genius,  scarcely  any  species  of  composition  de- 
serves more  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epistolary 
stylo,  since  none  is  of  more  various  or  frequent 
use,  through  the  whole  subordination  of  human 

It  has  yet  happened,  that  amon?  the  numerous 
writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  per- 
haps always  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in 
elegance  and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other 
tountry,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except 
such  as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  public 
trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of  great  affiiirs ; 
which,  though  they  afford  precedents  to  the  mi- 
nister, and  memorials  to  the  historian,  are  of  no 
use  as  examples  to  the  familiar  style,  or  models 
of  private  correspondence. 

if  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  de- 
ficiency has  happened  in  the  literature  of  a 
country,  where  all  indulge  themselves  with  so 
little  danger  in  speaking  and  writing,  may  we 
pot  without  cither  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform 
them,  that  it  must  be  imputed  to  our  contempt 
of  trifles,  and  our  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
p'.iblic?  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  fill 
the  world  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can 
be  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employments  of 


the  busy,  or  the  amusements  of  the  gay,  sbooU 
give  way  to  narratives  of  our  private  •fSun, 
complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of  fondoesi^ 
or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by 
which  the  wits  of  France  have  signalized  their 
names,  will  prove  that  other  nations  need  not  be 
discouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability  ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  to 
magnify  famiUar  incidents,  repeat  adulatory  pct>> 
fessions,  accumulate  servile  hyperboles,  and 
produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  despicabis 
remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet,  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  affain 
considerable  only  by  their  frequent  occurrence^ 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  which  our  condition 
allows,  must  be  produced  by  giving  elegance  to 
trifles,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  become 
little  without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  civility,  and  fill  up  the 
vacuities  of  actions  by  agreeable  appearances. 
It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  such  of 
our  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  deoo^ 
rating  insignificance,  had  supplied  us  with  a  few 
sallies  of  innocent  gayety,  effusions  of  honest  ten- 
derness, or  exclamations  of  unimportant  bnrrT. 

Precept  has  generally  been  posterior  to  per- 
formance.  The  art  of  composing  works  of  ge- 
nius has  never  been  taught  but  by  the  example 
of  those  who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment.  As  we 
have  few  letters,  we  have  likewise  few  critidsmi 
upon  the  epistolary  style.  The  observations 
with  which  Walsh  has  introdoced  his  pages  of 
inanity,  are  such  as  give  him  little  claim  to  the 
rank  assigned  him  by  Dryden  among  the  critics^ 
**  Letters,"  says  he,  "  are  intended  as  re»?iD- 
blances  of  conversation,  and  the  chief  excel- 
lences of  conversation,  are  good-humour  and 
good-breeding."  This  remark,  equally  valuable 
for  its  novelty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  en- 
forces with  an  appearance  of  complete  acqui- 
escence in  his  own  discovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral 

aualities  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  knonrn 
lat  he  who  endeavours  to  please  must  appear 
pleased,  and  he  who  woula  not  provoke  nid^ 
ncss  must  not  practise  it  But  the  questifHi 
among  th<>se  wl/o  establish  rules  for  an  episto- 
lary performance  is,  how  gayety  or  civility  ma; 
be  properly  expressed ;  as  among  the  critics  in 
history  it  is  not  contested  whether  truth  ought  to 
be  preserved,  but  by  what  mode  of  dictioo  it  a 
best  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  subjects^  in  aO 
states  of  mind,  they  cannot  be  propmy  reduo^d 
to  settled  rules,  or  described-  by  any  single  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  we  may  safely  disentai^e  oar 
minds  from  critical  embarrassments  by  deter 
mining  that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its 
form,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  refused  admiMioSf 
which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  method  of 
treating  tlie  same  subject  The  qualities  of  the 
epistolary  style  most  frequently  required,  are 
ease  and  simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlabnored 
diction,  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  obriom 
sentiments.  But  these  directions  are  no  sooner 
appUed  to  use,  than  their  srantini>8s  and  impcf- 
fcction  beoonio  evident.  Letters  are  written  lo 
the  great  and  to  the  mean,  to  the  h^niod  and  the 
igiKurant,  at  rest  and  in  distress,  in  sport  and  in 
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pftsaion.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than 
eaae  and  Iaj[ity  ot  expression,  when  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  tiie 
diffnity  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  witli  strict  con- 
fennity  to  nature  is  true,  because  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make  any  composition 
beautiful  or  just.  But  it  is  natural  to  depart 
from  familiarity  of  lan^age  upon  occanions  not 
&miliar.  Whatever  elevates  the  sentiments  will 
consequently  raise  the  expression  ;  whatever 
fills  us  with  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  some 
perturbation  of  images  and  some  figurative  dis- 
tortions of  phrase.  Wherever  we  arc  studious 
to  please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  our 
opinion  by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  me- 
thod, and  elegance  of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scene  be  al- 
lowed by  Horace  to  raise  their  language  in  the 
transports  of  anger  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of 
tragedy,  the  epistolary  writer  may  likewise  with- 
out censure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat- 
ter. If  great  events  arc  to  be  related,  he  may 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  historian  deduce 
tkem  from  their  causes,  connect  them  with  the 
concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their  consc- 
<|acnces.  If  a  dii^puti^  position  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
he  mav  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety 
of  syllogistic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be 
averted,  or  a  benefit  implored,  he  may,  without 
any  violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every 
power  of  rh  jtoric  to  his  assistance,  and  try  every 
inlet  at  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  correspondent  are  more  pro- 
perly regulated  by  critical  precepts,  because  the 
matter  and  style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules 
arc  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conceive 
art  graceful,  and  others  think  negligence  amia- 
ble ;  some  model  them  by  the  sonnet,  and  will 
alUtw  them  no  means  of  delighting  but  the  sofl 
lapse  of  calm  mellifluence;  others  adjust  them 
by  the  epigram,  and  expect  pointed  sentences 
a.id  forcible  periods.  1  he  one  party  considers 
exemption  from  faults  as  the  height  of  excel- 
lence, the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence 
as  the  most  disgusting  fault ;  one  avoids  cen- 
iwe,  the  other  aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on 
the  brink  of  affectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it 
must  necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial 
embellishments,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
which  the  art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  that, 
like  Pliny,  sends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
daughter,  will,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  ad- 
dress, find  means  of  exciting  gratitude,  and  se- 
curing acce}>tance ;  but  he  that  has  no  present 
U>  make  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
emiosity,  mnst  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
hit  manner  of  giving  it 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written 
when  no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  busi- 
ness transacted,  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
the  absent  either  love  or  esteem :  to  excite  love 
ire  must  impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  we 
must  discover  abilities.  Pleasure  will  generally 
be  given,  as  abilities  are  displayed  by  scenes  of 
imigery,  points  of  conceit,  unexpe<^tod  sallies, 


and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  always  require 
exuberance  of  ornament;  the  building  which  has 
no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decofations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  dia- 
mond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  they  are  intend^  to  stand  for  things. 
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Turba  Rrmi  ttfuiiur  fortunamy  nt  Mister,  ti  odit 
Damnatot.  JW. 

The  fickle  crowd  with  fortune  comes  and  goes  f 
Wealth  still  fiuds  followers,  aud  misforUuie  foee. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


There  arc  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is 
rudeness.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message 
to  deliver,  may  give  some  proof  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction  and 
gradual  discovery,  because  the  mind,  upon  which 
the  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the 
collection  of  its  powers ;  but  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity  by  unpatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
respondents generally  secure  admission :  for  I 
have  too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanitj,  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  read  by  you  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narra- 
tive has  no  other  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and 
rorrobrate  your  own  observations. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
patrimony  had  be<m  wasted  by  a  long  succession 
of  squanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any 
of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  pro  • 
genitors  had  devoted  to  the  hawk  and  hound,  I 
was  in  my  eighteenth  year  despatched  to  the  uni- 
versity, without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never 
killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one 
triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  university  I  continued  to  enlarge  my 
acquisitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happi- 
ness which  my  elder  brotlier  had  the  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and,  having  obtained  my  dc^e,  retired 
to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  I  should 
confine  that  application  which  had  hitherto  been 
dissipated  in  general  knowledge.  To  deliberate 
upon  a  choice  which  custom  and  honour  forbid 
to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reasonable,  yet,  to  let 
loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  with- 
out danger;  new  motives  are  every  moment 
operating  on  every  side ;  and  mechanics  have 
long  ago  discovered,  that  contrariety  of  equal  at- 
tractions is  equivalent  to  rest 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  alt 
old  adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with 
a  large  fortune ;  which  he  had  so  much  harassed 
himself  in  obtaining,  that  siclqiess  and  infirmity 
led  him  no  other  desire  tlian  to  die  in  his  native 
country.  His  wealth  easily  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  pass  his  life  witn  us ;  and,  being 
incapable  of  any  amusement  but  conversation, 
he  necasiarily  became  fiuniliariaed  to  me,  whom 
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be  found  studious  and  domestic  Pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  imparling  my  knowledge,  and 
eager  uf  any  intelligoiice  that  might  increase  it,  I 
delighted  his  curiosity  with  historical  narratives 
and  explications  oi*  nature,  and  gratified  his  va- 
nity by  inquiries  after  the  products  of  distant 
couniries,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 

My  brulher  saw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the 
favour  of  our  guest,  who  being  without  heirs  was 
naturally  expected  to  enrich  tiie  family  of  his 
friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate  ine,  nor 
to  ingratiate  himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qua- 
lified to  soUcit  the  affection  of  a  traveller,  for  the 
remissness  of  his  education  had  left  him  without 
any  rule  of  action  but  his  present  humour.  He 
often  forsook  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of 
an  adventure,  because  the  horn  sounded  in  the 
court-yard,  and  would  have  lost  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  knowing  the  history  but  sharing  the 
wealth  of  the  Mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new  point- 
er) or  the  sight  of  a  horse-race. 

It  was  tlierefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the 

f profits  of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  tlie 
iimily  by  whom  he  could  expect  them  to  be  ra- 
tionally enjoyed.  This  distinction  drew  upon 
me  the  envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my 
father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  beUevc  that  he  suBTers 
by  his  own  fault,  they  imputed  the  preference 
which  I  had  obtained  to  adulatory  compliances, 
or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  purpose  did  1 
call  upon  my  patron  to  attest  my  innocence,  for 
who  will  belie vu  what  he  wishes  to  be  false  ?  In 
the  heat  of  disapfMjinlmeiit  they  forced  tlieir  in- 
mate by  repeated  insults  to  d.-part  from  the  house, 
and  I  was  soon,  by  the  same  treatment,  obUgcd 
to  follow  him. 

He  chose  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rest,  tranquillitVt  and  medicine,  re- 
stored him  to  part  of  the  health  which  he  had  lost. 
1  pleased  myself  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  an  immediate  possession  of  wealth 
which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  that  he  who  had  thus  distinguished 
me,  mi^t  hope  to  end  his  life  without  a  total 
frustration  of  those  blessings  which  whatever  be 
their  real  value,  he  had  sought  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, and  purchased  with  so  many  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  fatigue. 

He,  indeed,  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his 
recovery ,  for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me 
early  to  the  use  of  money ;  and  set  apart  for  my 
expenses  such  a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared 
to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myself  that 
fortune  has  seen  her  golden  cup  once  tasted  with- 
out inebiiation.  Neither  my  modesty  nor  pru- 
dence were  overwhelmed  by  affluence  ;  my  ele- 
vation was  without  insolence,  and  my  expense 
without  profusion.  Eniployinff  the  influence 
which  money  always  confers  to  Uie  improvement 
of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gai- 
ety, and  in  conferences  of  Teaming,  appear^l  in 
every  place  where  instruction  was  to  be  found, 
and  imagined  tliat,  ranging  through  all  the  diver- 
sities ofLfe,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with 
human  nature,  and  learned  all  that  was  to  be 
known  of  the  ways  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered 
how  much  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  my 
knowledge,  and  found  that,  according  to  Sene- 
ca's rtmukyl  had  hitherto  Men  the  worid  but  oa 


one  side.  My  patron*s  confidence  in  his  increasf 
of  strength  tempted  him  to  carelessness  and  irre- 
gularity ;  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  the  nua, 
of  which  he  died  delirious  on  the  third  day.  1 
buried  him,  without  any  of  the  heir's  aflected 
grief  or  secret  exultation  ;  then  preparing  to  takt 
a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  opened  his  clo* 
set,  where  I  found  a  will  made  at  his  first  arrival, 
by  which  my  father  was  appointed  tlie  chief  inbe* 
ritor,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy  sufficient 
to  support  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies. 

1  had  not  yet  found  such  charms  in  prosperity 
as  to  continue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injustice^ 
and  made  haste  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  preferencs 
of  kindness,  but  by  the  delays  ol  indolence,  and 
cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  liks 
vultures  on  their  prey,  and  soon  made  my  disap> 
pointment  public  by  the  tuQiult  of  their  diimi, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  sorrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  bow  I  should 
repair  the  disappomtmenL  I  could  not  but  tri> 
umph  in  my  long  list  of  friends,  which  comprised 
almost  every  name  that  power  or  knowledge  en- 
titled to  eminence,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  Uie  in- 
numerable roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  whick 
I  had  laid  open  to  myself  by  the  wise  use  of  tem- 
porary riches.  I  believed  nothing  necessary  bat 
that  1  should  continue  that  acquaintance  to  which 
I  had  been  so  readily  admitted,  and  which  h«d 
hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both  sides  with  eqoal 
ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  or- 
dered a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual 
circle  of  morning  visits.  Where  1  first  stopped  1 
saw  two  footmen  loUine  at  the  door,  who  told  me 
without  any  change  of  posture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  that  their  master  was  at  home,  tnd 
suffered  me  to  open  the  inner  door  without  asMSt 
ance.  I  found  my  friend  standing,  and,  as  1  waf 
tattlinc  with  my  former  freedom^  was  formally  en- 
treated to  sit  dow  n  ;  but  did  not  stay  to  be  fa- 
voured with  any  further  condescension. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levM  of 
a  statesman,  who  received  me  with  an  embrace 
of  tenderness,  that  he  might  with  more  decencjr 
publish  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  syoopbanti 
about  liim.  ASier  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-jobber, 
and  left  me  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  those  vho 
had  lately  courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  in- 
terest 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  advised  me,  with  great 
solemnity,  to  think  of  some  settled  provisioo  for 
life.  I  lefl  him,  and  hurried  away  to  an  old 
friend,  who  professed  himself  unsusceptible  of 
any  impressions  from  prosperity  or  misfortune, 
and  begged  that  he  might  see  me  when  he  was 
more  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-seven  doors,  at  which  I  knocked  ia 
the  first  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  moom- 
ing  dress,  I  was  denied  admission  at  fottj-ax', 
was  suffered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room 
till  business  was  despatched ;  at  four,  was  enter- 
tained with  a  few  questions  about  the  weather; 
at  one,  heard  the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my 
name ;  and  at  two  was  informed,  in  the  flow  oi 
casual  conversation,  how  much  a  man  of  laflk 
deeradcs  himself  by  mean  comfMiny. 

Sly  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reoejilM* 
I  should  find  among  the  ladies  i  botlfiNOMld^ 
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mj  patrou  liad  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing 
to  the  grave.  1  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a 
wit ;  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  m  my  ima- 
fiination,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  ^ayety  which 
oad  hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my 
•eotencea  were  finished.  My  remarks  were  now 
heard  with  a  steady  countenance  ;  and  if  a  girl 
happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her 
forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt. 

Wherever  I  come  I  scatter  infirmities  and  dis- 
etse ;  every  lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too 
wearv  to  walk ;  all  whom  1  entreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds  :  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are 
afflicted  with  the  headach  ;  it  I  invite  them  to  the 
gardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

All  this  might  be  endured  ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  mortals  who  think  my  understanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  exalt  tliemselves  to  the  dignity 
of  advice,  and,  whenever  we  happen  to  meet, 
presume  to  prescribe  my  conduct,  regulate  my 
ecunoiny,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race, 
equally  impertinent  and  equally  despicable,  are 
every  moment  recommending  to  me  an  attention 
to  my  interest,  and  think  themselves  entitled,  bv 
their  superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  1  speak 
or  move  without  regard  to  profit 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth, 
that  it  commands  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the 
eye  of  beauty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull,  and  autho- 
nty  to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom 
it  departs,  without  virtue  and  without  understand- 
ing, the  sport  of  caprice,  the  scoff  of  insolence, 
the  sla\  .  of  meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 

I  am,  &C. 
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— —  Tibi  r*9  mntiqu^  laudit  et  artu 
btgrtJMT,  tmmcto*  ««««•  recbtdert/onttt.      tirc. 

For  tkae  my  tuneful  accenu  will  I  raise, 
Aod  trout  of  arta  diacloaed  io  ancieot  dayt ; 
Ooce  a.ore  unloclc  for  thee  the  stered  iprinf . 

DRTDEH. 

The  direction  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study 

Colitics,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what 
as  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govern- 
ment ;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the 
world,  and  consider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity 
of  communities  is  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some 
ire  worse  and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  nmst  be  pursued  by  hun 
who  hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
knowledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  boots,  the 
next  to  conteniplate  nature.  He  must  first  poa- 
less  himself  of  the  intellectual  treasures  wnich 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  has  accumulated, 
aod  then  endeavour  to  increase  them  by  his  own 
collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation 
b  impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely 
wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  saga- 
city. Tne  wits  of  these  happy  days  have  disco- 
vered a  way  to  fame,  which  tne  dull  caution  of 
our  laborious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt;  they 
cut  the  knots  of  sophistry  which  it  was  formerly 
the  business  of  yearato  untie,  solve  difficulties  by 
sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  compre- 
hend long  processes  of  ax^gument  by  immeoiate 
iottticioa 


Men  who  have  flattered  themselves  into  this 
opinion  of  their  own  abiUtics,  look  down  on  all 
who  waste  their  lives  over  books  as  a  race  of  in- 
ferior beings,  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual 
pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy 
their  barrenness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  suc- 
cour their  feebleness  by  subsidiary  strength. 
They  presume  that  none  would  be  more  industri- 
ous tlian  they,  if  they  were  not  more  sensible  of 
deficiencies ;  and  readily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  hia 
modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  however  certain  that  no  estimate  is  more 
in  danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius. 
It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  simihtude, 
we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  young, 
sprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplish- 
ments by  comparison  with  theirs :  when  we  have 
once  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desires  easily 
extend  it  over  tlie  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  ac- 
cident forces  us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow 
old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  -dominion,  rea- 
dily listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothes 
the  slumber  of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity 
of  conjecture,  soon  concludes  that  he  already  pos- 
sessess  whatever  toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He 
then  listens  with  eagerness  to  the  wild  objections 
which  folly  has  raised  against  the  common  means 
of  improvement;  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indi- 
gested knowledge;  describes  the  mischievous 
effects  of  heterogeneous  sciences  fermenting  in 
tlie  mind ;  relates  the  blunders  of  lettered  igno- 
rance ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of  those  who 
deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  off  authority ; 
and  gives  vent  to  tne  inflations  of  his  heart  by 
declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and 
universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are 
very  oflen  vain.  The  laurels  which  superficial 
acuteness  gains  in  triumphs  over  ignorance  un- 
supported by  vivacity,  are  observed  by  Locke  to 
be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational  dili- 
gence appear  against  her ;  the  sallies  of  gayety 
are  soon  repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  and  the 
artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily  detected  by  those 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  question,  are 
not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But,  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  nei 
ther  been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  and 
was  really  bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  or- 
dinary abilities  of  mankind ;  yet  surely  such 
gifts  of  Providence  may  be  more  properly  urged 
as  incitements  to  labour,  than  encouragements 
to  negligence.  He  that  neglects  the  culture  of 
ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more  shamefully  cul- 
pable than  he  whose  field  would  scarcely  re* 
compcnse  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has 
been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue 
always  a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  labours 
of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discovenes  of 
every  man  must  terminate  in  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  studies  of  every  age  be  employed  on 
questions  which  the  past  eeneration  had  dis- 
coMed  and  determined.    We  may  with  as  httlt 
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veproach  borrow  science  as  manufactures  from 
our  ancestors ;  and  it  is  as  rational  to  live  in 
caves  till  our  own  hands  have  erected  a  palace, 
as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  architecture  which 
our  understandings  will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  quickest  inind  it  is  far 
easier  to  learn  than  to  invent.  The  principles  u( 
arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be  comprehended 
by  a  close  attention  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can 
flatter  himself  that  the  study  of  a  lon^j  life  would 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  them,  when  he  sees 
them  yet  unknown  to  so  many  nations,  whom 
he  cannot  suppose  less  liberally  endowed  with 
natural  reason  than  the  Grecians  or  Egyptians. 

Every  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards 
perfection,  by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contem- 
porary students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of 
one  age  improving  on  anotlier.  Sometimes  un- 
expected flashes  of  instruction  were  struck  by 
the  fortuitous  collision  of  happy  incidents,  or  an 
involuntary  concurrence  of  laeas,  in  wliich  tlie 
philosopher  to  whom  they  happened  bad  no  other 
merit  tnan  that  of  knowing  their  value,  and 
transmitting,  unclouded,  to  posterity,  that  light 
which  had  been  kindled  by  causes  out  of  his 
power.  The  happiness  of  these  casual  illumina- 
tions no  man  can  promise  to  himself,  because  no 
endearments  can  procure  them  :  and,  therefori', 
whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  must 
submit  to  learn  from  others  what  perhaps  would 
have  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetration, 
had  not  some  remote  inquiry  brought  it  to  view ; 
as  treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercise  ot  their  com- 
mon occupations. 

The  man  wliose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great 
undertakings,  must  at  least  be  content  to  learn 
from  books  the  present  state  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  that  he  may  not  ascribe  to  himself  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  known  ;  weary  his 
attention  with  experiments  of  which  the  event 
has  been  long  registered  ;  and  waste,  in  attempts 
which  have  already  succeeded  or  miscarried, 
that  time  which  might  have  been  spent  with  use- 
fulness and  honour  upon  now  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  literary  eminence. 
He  that  wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  bene- 
factors of  posterity,  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to 
the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors,  and  secure  liis 
memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  im- 
provement This  can  only  be  eflfected  by  looking 
outupun  the  wastes  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
extending  the  power  of  learning  over  regions  yet 
undisciplined  and  barbarous :  or  by  surveying 
more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving 
ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats  where 
she  sculks  undetected  and  undisturbed.  Every 
science  has  its  difficulties,  wh  ch  yet  call  for  so- 
lution before  we  attempt  new  systems  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  everjT  country  has  its  forests  and 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and 
drain,  before  distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a 
necessary  discharge  of  the  exuberance  of  the 
inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whoever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind 
must  )iave  invention  in  the  design  or  the  execu- 
tion ;  either  the  eflect  must  itself  be  new,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced.  Either  truths 
hitherto  unknown  must  be  discovered,  or  those 


evidence,  facilitated  by  clearer  method,  or  eluci- 
dated by  brighter  illustrations. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  that 
is  not  rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  aiL 
'J'hat  which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity, 
and  stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  muitt 
contain  in  itself  some  original  principle  of 
growtlu  The  reputation  which  arises  from  the 
detail  of  tran<^posiUon  of  borrowed  sentiments 
may  spread  for  a  while  like  ivy  on  the  rind  of 
antiqmiy,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or 
contempt,  and  suffered  to  rot  unheeded  on  the 
ground. 
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STAT 


Our  barren  years  are  past ; 

Be  thu  of  lifu  the  first,  of  sloth  the  last. 

ELPHINSTON 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  frr- 
qucntly  incurred  animadversion,  than  the  negli- 
gence with  which  men  overlook  their  own  faulta, 
however  flagrant,  and  the  easiness  with  which 
they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  repeated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  tnc  eye 
cannot  see  itself,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  state,  and  tiiat 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  our  real  characters ;  an  opmion 
which,  like  innumerable  otlier  postulates,  an 
inquirer  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  upon 
very  little  evidence,  because  it  aflbrds  a  ready 
solution  of  many  difficulties.  It  will  explaiu 
why  the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  them ; 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost 
nicety  llie  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue,  sufler 
them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  conduct ; 
why  the  active  and  vigilant  resign  their  afiaira 
implicitly  to  the  manatrement  of  others;  and 
why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make  hourlv  ap 
proaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  sigh  o^  soli- 
citude or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it 
to  be  false?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers 
have  indulged  a  disposition  to  describe  the 
dominion  of  the  passions  as  extended  beyond 
the  limits  that  nature  assigned.  Self-love  is 
often  rather  arrogant  than  blind :  it  does  not 
hide  our  faults  from  ourselves,  but  persuades  us 
that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  con- 
fess them  to  be  just.  We  are  secretly  conscious 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  coni^ 
from  the  public  eye,  and  jilease  ourselves  with 
innumerable  impostures,  by  which,  in  reahty, 
nobody  is  deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  internal  sight, 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine 
rightly  concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  com- 
mon to  urge  the  success  of  the  most  absurd  and 
incredible  flattery,  and  the  resentment  always 
raised  by  advice,  however  soft,  benevolent,  and 
reasonable.    But    flattery,  if  its  operation   be 


nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe  its  to- 
Khicb  are  already  known  enforced  by  stronger  1  ceptauce,  not  to  our  ignorance  butknowled^of 
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otir  failurss,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  con- 
H^cfl  our  wants  than  displays  our  possessions. 
He  that  shall  sohcit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by 
pnusinjr  him  for  qualities  which  ho  can  find  in 
tumsclf,  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
pttDegyrist  who  enriches  him  with  adscititious 
excellence.  Justpraise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery 
m  a  present  The  acknowledgment  of  those 
virtues  on  which  conscience  congratulates  us,  is 
A  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exsct  with 
confidence ;  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous 
endeavours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  con- 
fession of  sovereignty  over  regions  never  con- 
anered,  as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable 
laims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more  gra- 
tuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open 
to  undpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  has  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it 
shows  us  that  wc  are  known  to  others  as  well  as 
to  ourselves ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  per- 
secuted with  hatred,  not  because  his  accusation 
if  false,  but  because  he  assumes  that  superiority 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant  him,  and  has 
dared  to  detect  what  we  desired  to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  inefiec- 
tpal.  If  those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  de- 
nrea,  without  inquiry  whither  they  are  going, 
ImuI  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  paths  of  wis- 
iom,  and  were  rushing  upibn  dangers  unforeseen, 
dwT  would  readily  listen  to  information  that  re- 
alu  them  from  their  errors,  and  catch  the  first 
ilann  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de- 
BOanced.  Few  tliat  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
niatake  it  for  the  right;  tlicj^  only  find  it  more 
mooth  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own 
shoice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore  few  are 
pmuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof, 
■ace  it  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  con- 
•n  any  powers  of  action  or  resistance.  He  that 
•  ffravcly  informed  how  soon  profusion  will  an- 
liulate  his  fortune,  hears  with  little  advantage 
^hut  ho  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next 
weasion  of  expense,  because  advice  has  no  force 
o  suppress  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
xrtaioly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
(rave,  runs  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  new  course 
if  hixury,  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated, 
wr  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mischief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  per- 
nades  any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but 
kst  it  suppresses  the  influence  of  honest  am- 
lition,  by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
rjuned  without  the  toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit 
if  advice  arises  commonly,  not  from  any  new 
iglit  imparted  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  disco- 
"Wy  which  it  affords  of  the  public  suffrages.  He 
hat  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
sftmy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  was 
lefeatetl. 

A»  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know 
bem  commonly  with  many  acinavations  which 
laman  perspicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is, 
ifiiiaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by  impu- 
'race  or  dissipated  by  ievity,  sheltered  by  hypo- 
twf  or  blasted  by  dis^ce,  who  does  not  intend 
OQe  time  to  review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate 
ht  remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue. 
few  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invita- 
1008  are  offered  by  pleasure  and  interest,  and 
be  hour  of  reformation  is  always  delayed ;  every  I 


delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying 
itself  by  habit;  and  the  change  of  manners, 
though  sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned, 
is  referred  to  the  time  when  some  craving  pas- 
sion shall  be  fully  gratified,  or  some  powerful  al  • 
lurement  cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  procrastination  is  accumulated  on  pro 
crastination,  and  one  impediment  succeeds  ano 
ther,  till  age  shatters  our  resolution,  or  death  in- 
tercepts tne  proiect  of  amendment  Such  is 
oflcn  the  ena  of  salutary  purposes,  after  they 
have  long  delighted  the  imagination,  and  appeas- 
ed that  disquiet  which  every  mind  feels  from 
known  misconduct,  when  the  attention  is  not  di- 
verted by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  snrely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reasonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so 
opposite  to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace 
of  sohtude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise 
from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it  Yet  the  world 
will  oflen  afibrd  examples  of  men,  who  pass 
months  and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  their 
own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  practices  which  they 
closed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purposes  ti> 
avoid  ;  purposes  which  though  settled  on  convir- 
tion,  the  first  impulse  of  momentary  desire  to- 
tally overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that 
to  conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  efibrts  of  for 
titude  and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  men  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown  than  those  who 
have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however,  has  different  degrees  of  g\orf 
as  of  difficulty  ;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects 
of  guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  ana  the 
recurrence  of  solicitation  more  frequent  He 
that,  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  re- 
signs his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  because 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is 
enslaved  by  an  amorous  passion,  may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire 
of  returning.  But  those  appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  their  proper  object,  and  which  re- 
quire no  preparatory  measures  or  gradual  ad- 
vances, are  more  tenaciously  adhesive  ;  the  wish 
is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  consideration ;  and,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employ- 
ing them  is  past 

Indolence  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  rices  from 
which  tliose  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates 
upon  some  appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and 
requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  acodent 
which  every  place  will  not  supply ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  ease  %cts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the 
longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increased.  To 
do  nothing  is  in  every  man>  power ;  we  cao 
never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible, 
because  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ; 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  diflicult,  because 
it  implies  a  change  from  rest  to  motion,  from  pri- 
vation to  reality. 

Faeili*  detentuM  Jvermi : 
NoeUs  atqne  die$  fUt  atrijonwa  Dititf 
8fd  revorare  fradum^  »iiperm*qn$  evadtr$  md 
Hoc  ofut,  kU  laroc  ert. 
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The  |r«te«  of  hell  «re  op«n  nifht  and  day ; 

Smooth  the  dMcnot,  and  easy  b  tlie  way ; 

But  lo  returo,  aad  view  the  cheerful  »kiea 

In  thi«  the  Utk,  and  mighty  labour  lie*,      dsvdcn. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who 
indulges  it  is  conscious  :  we  all  know  our  own 
state,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  consider  it ;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  conquest  of  all 
these  ensnarers  of  the  mind,  if,  at  certain  eUted 
days,  life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  neceasary 
are  omitted,  because  we  vainly  imagme  that  tliey 
may  be  always  performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be 
done  without  pam  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the 
time  of  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No  corruption 
is  great  but  by  lon^  negligence,  which  can 
scarcely  prevail  m  a  mmd  regularly  and  frequent- 
ly awakened  by  periodical  remorse.  He  tliat 
thus  breaks  his  fife  into  parts,  will  find  in  himself 
a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of  his-  exist- 
ence by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himself 
with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as 
of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  n*w  series  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity. 
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IfuMquoM  alimd  uatmra^  oUud  $apientU  dieiL     JVr. 
For  wiBdom  ever  echoes  nature's  Toice. 

EvKRT  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  per- 
petually degenerating  towards  corniption,  from 
which  It  must  be  rescued  at  certain  periods  by 
the  resuscitation  of  its  first  principles,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  original  constitution.  Every 
anhnal  body,  according  to  the  methodic  physi-^ 
cians,  is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  exuberant' 

auality,  continually  declining  towards  disease  and 
rath,'  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  just  equi- 
poise which  health  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  the  studies  of  mankind, 
all  at  least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous 
demonstration,  admit  the  influence  of  fancy  and 
caprice,  jire  perpetually  tending  to  error  ana  con- 
fusion. Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which 
the  first  spoculatists  discovered,  ihie  simplicity  is 
embarrassed  by  ambitious  additions,  or  the  evi- 
dence obscured  by  inaccurate  argumentation ; 
and  as  they  descend  from  one  succession  of  writers 
to  another,  like  light  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  lose  their  strength  and  splendour, 
and  fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  therefore  must  be 
sometimes  reviewed,  comoUcations  analysed  into 
principles,  and  knowleage  disentangled  from 
opinion.  It  is  not  always  possible,  without  a 
close  inspection,  to  separate  the  genuine  shoots 
of  consequential  reasoning,  which  grow  out  of 
some  radical  postulate,  from  the  branches  which 
art  has  engratted  on  it  The  accidental  prescrip- 
tions of  authority,  when  time  has  procured  them 
veneration,  are  oflen  confounded  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to 
dicUte  the  laws  by  which  fancy. ought  to  be  re- 
strained, and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by 
which  fallacy  is  to  be  detected ;  her  supenntend- 
cnce  of  others  has  betrayed  her  lo  negligence  of ! 


herself;  and,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  by  ei- 
tending  her  conquests  over  distant  regions,  she 
has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her  alaves. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge, 
has  prompted  the  prescripyon,  all  which  wruers 
liave  received,  had  not  the  same  original  right  to 
our  regard.  Some  af«  to  be  considered  as  fun- 
damental and  indispensable,  others  only  as  use- 
ful and  6onvenient ;  some  as  dictated  by  reason 
and  necessity,  others  as  enacted  by  despotic  an- 
tiquity ;  some  as  invincibly  supported  by  their 
conformity  to  the  order  of  ilature  and  operations 
of  the  intellect ;  others  as  formed  by  accident,  or 
instituted  by  example,  and  therefore  always  liablt 
to  dispute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without 
consulting  nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect, when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the 
ancient  masters,  thai  only  three  apeaking  permn^ 
agrt  should  appear  at  once  upon  the  stage  ;  a  law 
which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  modem 
plays  has  made  it  impossible  to  be  observed,  we 
now  violate  without  scruple,  and,  as  experience 
proves,  without  inconvemence. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  a^ 
dental.  1  ragedy  was  a  monody,  or  solitary  song 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  improved  aderwaras  into 
a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  speaker : 
but  the  ancients  remembering  that  the  tragedy 
was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one,  durst  not 
for  some  time  venture  bevond  two ;  at  last,  when 
custom  and  impunity  had  made  them  daring,  they 
extended  their  liberty  to  the  admission  of  three, 
but  restraine>d  themselves  by  a  critical  edict  from 
further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  li 
mitcd  to  five,  1  know  n<ft  that  any  author  hasm 
fonned  us ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by 
any  necessity  arising  either  from  the  nature  df 
action  or  propriety  of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  of  the  bosinessm 
the  play  as  proceeds  in  an  unbroken  tenor,  or 
without  any  intermediate  pause.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and  by  ooos^ 
quence  of  every  dramatic  action,  the  mtervale 
may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and  indeed  the 
rule  is  upon  the  English  stage  every  day  broken  io 
effect,  without  any  other  mischief  than  that  whick 
arises  from  an  absurd  epdeavour  to  observe  it  in 
appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  diifted  the 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  necessarily  simpo»> 
ed  to  elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  dfam 
chansre  tneir  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedienee  have 
the  critics  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a  cer 
tain  number  of  hours.  Probability  requires  that 
the  time  of  action  should  approach  somewhat 
neariy  to  that  of  exhibition,  and  those  plays  will 
always  be  thought  most  happily  conducted  whick 
crowd  the  groaf^sl  variety  into  the  least  space. 
But  since  it  will  frequently  happen  that  some  de- 
lusion must  he  admitted,  I  know  not  where  the 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.  It  is  rarely 
observed  that  minds,  not  prepossessed  by  me- 
chanical cnticism,feel  any  oficncc  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  intervals  between  the  acts ;  nor  cao  I 
conceive  it  absurd  or  impossible,  that  he  whocef 
multiply  three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenfy-fimr, 
might  image  with  equal  ease  a  greater  number. 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  professes  to  rr^ard 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  b* 
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inclined  to  recoive  tragi-comedy  to  his  protec- 
tion, whom,  however  generally  condemned,  her 
own  laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  criticism.  For  what  is  there  in  the 
mingled  drama  which  impartial  reason  can  con- 
demn 7  The  connexion  of  important  with  trivial 
incidents,  since  it  is  not  only  common  but  per- 
petual in  the  world,  may  surely  be  allowed  upon 
the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirror 
of  hfe.  The  impropriety  of  suppressing  passions 
before  we  have  raised  them  to  the  intended  agi- 
tation, and  of  diverting  the  ezpection  from  an 
event  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
may  be  speciously  urged.  But  will  not  expe- 
rience show  this  objection  to  be  rather  subtile 
than  just  7  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  tragic  and 
comic  aflections  have  been  moved  alternately 
with  eaual  force;  and  that  no  plays  have  oflener 
filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with 
palpitation,  than  those  which  are  variegated  with 
interludes  of  mirth  7 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
of  genius  merely  by  the  event  The  resistless 
vicissitudes  of  the  heart,  this  alternate  preva- 
lence of  merriment  and  solemnity,  may  some- 
times be  more  properly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of 
the  writer  than  the  justness  of  the  design  :  and, 
instead  of  vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Shakspeare,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay 
new  honours  to  that  transcendent  and  unbound- 
ed genius  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in 
sport ;  who,  to  actuate  the  affections,  needed  not 
the  slow  gradation  of  common  means,  but  could 
fill  the  heart  with  instantaneous  jollity  to  sorrow, 
and  vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his  scenes. 
Perhaps  the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare's  poet- 
ry might  have  been  yet  greater  had  nq  not  coun- 
teracted himself;  and  we  might  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we 
not  been  so  firequently  diverted  by  the  jokes  of . , 
hisbufibons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  oblijB[a- 
tory.  It  is  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief 
action  should  be  single ;  for,  since  a  play  repre- 
sents some  transaction  through  its  regmar  ma- 
turation to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally 
important  must  evidently  constitute  two  plays. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  mov- 
ing the  passions,  it  must  always  have  a  nero,  a 
personage,  apparently  and  incontestably  superior 
to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fix- 
ed, and  the  anxiety  suspended.  For  though,  of 
two  persons  opposing  each  other  wjth  equal  abi- 
Uties  and  equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably, 
in  time,  choose  his  favourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice 
must  be  without  any  cogency  of  conviction,  tlie 
hopes  or  fears  which  it  raises  will  be  faint  and 
lan^id.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy 
aiDFainst  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
will  give  little  emotion,  because  each  claims  our 
concern  with  the  same  ri^ht,  and  the  heart  lies 
at  rest  between  equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
distinguish  nature  from  custom  ;  or  that  which 
is  established  because  it  is  right,  from  that  which 
is  right  only  because  it  is  established ;  that  he 
may  neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a  de- 
sire of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  from  the  attain- 
ment of  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless 
fear  of  breaking  rules  which  no  literary  dictator 
had  authority  to  enact. 

2F 
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riyrfTai  ^  ivSpai  ftiya  vtvtrat  i/S*  dvlmfvi. 

Shame  greatly  hiu:t«  or  g reatJj  helpa  mankind. 

ELFHIMSTOM 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  pre- 
sumed to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  pre- 
sence of  attention,  and  easiness  of  address,  which 
the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  es- 
teem, yet  I  cannot  De  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  in 
clined  to  believe  tliat,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  misery  of  want- 
ing, his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  assurance 
has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitu^ 
tion,  or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  envy.  I  was  bred 
under  a  man  of  learning  in  the  country,  who  in- 
culcated nothing  but  tuc  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue,  by  frequency  of 
admonition,  and  confidence  of  assertion,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  splendour  of 
literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  not 
darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessant  industry,  and  avoid.ed 
every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider 
either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice^  because  I 
re^rded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably 
united,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  the 
greatest  calamity. 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for 
changing  my  opinion  :  for  though  many  among 
n^  fellow-students  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  tneir  passions : 
yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  ana 
those  who  ventured  to  neglect  were  not  suffered 
to  insult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accom- 
plishments found  its  way  into  the  receptacles 
of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize  commonly 
on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences  or 
could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and 
thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gaining  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  otmanners,  ana  intenseness  of  ap- 
plication, soon  extended  my  renown^  and  I  was 
applauded,  by  those  whoso  opinion  I  then 
thought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence. 
My  performances  in  time  reached  my  native 
province,  and  my  relations  congratulated  them 
selves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added  to 
their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  lau- 
rels, and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy. 
The  wit  and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and 
my  acquaintance  was  solicited  by  innumerable 
invitations.  To  please  will  always  be  the  wish 
of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  ambition  ;  and  I  therefore  consi- 
dered myself  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of 
learning  and  of  virtue. 

•  The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  summoned  a  mul 
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titode  of  hit  friends  to  the  annual  celebration  of 
his  wedding-day.  I  set  forward  with  great  ex- 
ultation, and  thought  myself  happy  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  knowledge  to 
so  numerous  an  assembly.  I  felt  no  sense  of 
my  own  insufficiency,  till,  ^ing  up  stairs  to  the 
dining-room,  I  heard  the  mmffled  roar  of  obstre- 
perous merriment  I  was,  howeyer,  disgusted 
rather  than  terrified,  and  went  forward  without 
dejection.  The  whole  company  rose  at  my  en- 
trance ;  but  when  I  saw  so  many  eyes  fixed  at 
once  upon  me,  I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  im- 
becility, I  was  quelled  by  some  nameless  power 
which  I  found  impossible  to  be  resisted.  My 
sight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks  glowed,  my  per- 
ceptions were  confounded ;  I  was  harassed  by 
the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and  returned 
the  common  civihties  with  hesitation  and  impro- 
priety ;  the  sense  of  my  own  blunders  increased 
my  confusion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  cere- 
monies allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to 
sink  under  the  impression  of  surprise ;  my  yoice 
grew  weak,  and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and 
I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To 
the  questions  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  com- 
plaisance, 1  could  seldom  answer  but  with  nega- 
tiye  monosyllables,  or  professions  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  subjects  on  which  they  conversed  were 
such  as  are  seldom  discussed  in  books,  and  were 
therefore  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At 
length  an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjec- 
ture the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  reheved  me 
by  some  questions  about  the  present  state  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  and  engraved  me,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the  explication 
and  defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused 
me  from  depression,  and  long  familiarity  with 
my  subject  enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease 
and  yofubility ;  but,  however  1  might  please  my- 
self^ I  found  yer^  little  added  by  my  demonstra^ 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  and 
my  antagonist,  who  knew  the  laws  or  conversa- 
tion too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long  upon 
an  unpleasing  topic,  after  he  had  commended 
my  acuteness  ana  comprehension,  dismissed  the 
fontroversy,  and  resigned  me  to  my  former  in- 
significance and  perplexity. 

Afler  dinner  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the 
tea-table.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  the  company,  whose 
gayety  began  to  be  tumultuous,  ana  among 
whom  several  hints  had  been  dropped  of  the 
uselessness  of  universities,  the  folly  of  book- 
learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scholars.  To 
the  ladies,  therefore,  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from 
clamour,  insult  and  rusticity ;  but  found  my 
heart  sink  as  I  approached  their  apartment,  and 
was  again  disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of 
entrance,  and  confounded  by  the  necessity  of 
encountering  so  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  I  sat  down  I  considered  that  something 
pretty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
recover  my  credit  by  some  elegant  observation 
or  graceful  compliment  I  appUed  myself  to  the 
recolloction  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in 
praise  of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date some  classical  compliment  to  the  present 
occasion.  I  sunk  into  profound  meditation,  re- 
volved the  characters  or  the  heroines  of  old,  con- 


sidered whatever  the  poets  have  sung  in  their 
praise,  and,  afler  having  borrowed  and  invented, 
chosen  and  rejected,  a  thousand  sentiments, 
which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  have 
been  understood,  I  was  awakened  from  my 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  who 
distributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  more  inces- 
santly uneasy  than  that  in  which  the  man  u 
placed  who  is  watching  an  oppoftonity  to  speak, 
without  courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  ofierea,and 
who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  abilities,  always  finds  some  reason  or  other 
for  delaying  it  to  the  next  ninute.  I  was 
ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  nothing  to  say 
of  elegance  or  importance  eqoal  to  my  wishes. 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  learning,  thought  them- 
selves not  quaUfied  to  propose  any  subject  of 
prattle  to  a  man  so  famous  tor  dispute,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  either  side  but  impatience  and 
vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  re-assem- 
bling my  scattered  sentiments,  and,  resotving  to 
force  my  imagination  to  some  sprightly  sallj, 
had  just  found  a  very  happy  compiiment,  by  too 
mucn  attention  to  my  own  meditaUons,  I  suf^ 
fered  the  saucer  to  drop  from  my  hand.  The 
cup  was  broken,  the  lapjdog  was  scalded,  a  bro- 
caded petticoat  was  stained,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now  con- 
sidered all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and 
while  they  were  consoling  and  assisting  one 
another,  stole  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the 
meanest  of  them  that  triumphed  over  roe  in  this 
state  of  stupidity  and  contempt,  and  feel  the 
same  terrors  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  once  impressed  them. 
Shame,  above  any  other  passion,  propagates  it- 
self. Before  those  who  have  seen  roe  confused, 
I  never  appear  without  new  confusion ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  which  1  formerly 
discovered,  hinders  me  from  acting  or  speakin|^ 
with  m^  natural  force. 

But  IS  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,'  never  to 
cease?  Have  I  spent  my  life  in  stody  only  ts 
become  the  sport  of  the  ignorant,  and  debarred 
myself  from  all  the  common  enjoyments  of 
youth  to  collect  ideas  which  must  sleep  in  si- 
lence, and  form  opinions  which  I  roust  not  di> 
vulge  7  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what  means  I 
may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these  shackles  of 
cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  levtH  with  my 
fellow- beings,  recall  myself  from  tliis  languor  6f 
involuntary  subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  nij 
intellects,  and  aidd  to  the  power  of  reasoomg  tM 
liberty  of  speech. 

I  am,  Sir,  4cc 

VBaBCUNDULVi. 
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Critics  yet  eontend. 


Aad  of  their  Tminduputiiifi  find  no  end.     rtLAHOB 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  laboura  of  men  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  sagacity,  and,  since  the  revival  of  polite 
literature,  the  favourite  study  of  European  scfao- 


biitvof 
■ridom 
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hu  not  yet  attiioed  lh«  certainty  and  Ma-  icendent  merit,  and  may  be  aomelimM  tMom- 

'of  sdenca.    The  rules  hittieito  nceiradmn  mended  to  weak  judgments  bythe  InHra  which 

n  drmwn  from  any  willed  priadple  or  aelt  ;hey  obtained  fmin  their  unian  with  excellence ; 

•tioent  poMulatf^  or  adipled  In  the  natural  and  ml  it  i>  (he  bugincu  of  those  who  presume  (a 

ianriable  constiCHtion  of  tbiugs^    but  will  be  lupeiifttend  Ihe  taste  or  morals  of  mankind,  !•) 

Ibaad,  upon  eiamitulion,  the  arbttrary  edicu  of  wptrate  drlurive  combinations,  and  discineuisji 

hyalatora,  authnrised  only  by  themselves,  who,  iiat  which  may  be  pruised  from  that  which  can 

CMofTarious  roaiDs  by  which  the  same  end  may  >nly  be  eicused.    As  vices  never  promote  happi- 

baattaiDsd,  selected  auch  as  happened  lo  occur    leaa,  though,  when  ovi'rpowered  b 


and  timidilj  were  too  willing  lo  obey,  leslroyit;  so  confusion  and  irtefrularity  produce 

ibiled  new  experiments  of  wit,   retrained  10  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always  obstruct 

r  from  the  indulgence  of  her  innate  incUna-  he  brightness  of  geniiu  and  learning.     To  pn>- 

^n  10  hazard  and  adventure,  and  cottdemned  all  :eed  from  one  tniui  to  another,  and  connect  dia- 

fRare  flighu  ofgeoiiu  lo  pursue  the  path  of  ihe  wit  propoaitiona  by  regular  consequences,  is  the 

Uaonian  eagle.  peat  prerogative  of  man.    Independent  and  un- 

Tbis  aathority  may  be  more  justly  opposed^  aa  »)nnccted  Bentimenls  flashing  upon  Ihe  mmd  in 

it  ii  apparently  derived  from  them  whom  they  :)uick  euccesaton,  may,  for  a  tune,  delight  by  thehr 

^Mieavouc  to  control ;    for  we  owe  few  of  iha  novelty ;  but  they  differ  from  systematicu  rea' 

rdea  of  writing  la  Ihe  aculeneaa  of  critics,  who  loning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  as  glancea 

have  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having  if  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
read  the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention,        When  rales  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pre- 

tiMy  havo  observed  the  arrangement  of  their  mat-  ^ents  than  rooaon,  there  is  danger  not  only  (ram 

Ur,  or  the  graces  of  iheir  eipreaaion,  and  then  the  faults  of  an  author,  but  from  the  errors  of 

aqiected  honour  and    reverence  for   precepts  those  who  criticise  his  works ;  since  they  may 

which  they  never  could  have  invented:  so  that  }llen  mialead  their  pupils  by  fatae  representa- 

C dice  has  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules  tiona,  as  the  Ciceroniana  of  the  Bixteenlhcentury 

e  directed  pnactice.  were  betrayed  into  harbariamB  by  corrupt  cojne* 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  apecies  of  of  their  darling  writer. 
writing  have  been  settled  by  Ihe  ideas  of  him        It  is  estahliahed  al  preient,  that  Ihe  proemial 

who  first  raised  it  to  repotalion,  without  inquiry  lines  of  a  poem,  in  which  the  general  aabjeet  i* 

whether  his  perfotmancee  woe  not  yet  auacepb-  propoard,  must  be  void  of  glilter  and  emheUiah-' 

Ua  of  unprovemenL    The  eicellencea  and  faults  menL    "  The  EtsE  lines  of  Faradiso  Lost,"  says 

of  clebrated  writers  have  been  equally  mront-  Addieon,  "  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  un- 

nooded  lo  posteiilv ;  and,  so  far  has  blind  revs-  adorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem  ;  in  which 

reace  prevailed,  that  oven  the  number  of  their  particularlheauthor  besconformedhimeelftothe 

books  has  been  ihuughl  worthy  of  imitation.  Msmple  of  Homer,  and  Ihe  precept  ofHotacs," 

The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric        This  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by 

poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  knoW'  an  unplicit  adoption  of  the  common  opinion, 

ladge  various  and  extensive.    Living  in  an  age  without  consideration  eilherofthe  precept  orei- 

wka  science  had  been  little  cullivBtad,  and  when  am[de.    Had  Horace  been  consulted,  he  would 

tWtniads  of  iheirauditora,  not  heingaeeuslomed  have  been  found  to  direct  only  what  Bhaohl  be 

leaecuratBinsfMction.wereessilyduikdbyglar-  mmprisod  in  the  praposition,  not  bow  it  should 

ia>  ideas,  they  applied  themaelvea  to  instruct,  be  expressed ;  and  to  have  commended  Homer 

nSier  by  shi»t  sentences  and  striking  thoughts,  in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the  gradual 

dWD  by  regular  argumentation  ;  and,  finding  at-  elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judictons  eipaiH 

ISBlion  more  successfully  excited  by  sudden  sal-  sion  of   his  plan  ;    for  displaying  anpromised 

Km  and  uneipected  eidomationa,  than  by  the  aventa,  not  for  producing  unexpected  degancaa: 

tBore  artliil  and  pladd  beauties  of  methodical  de-       Smidatt  ^MucmirMtmlm  frtma, 

4BClion,theyloDeed  their  genius  toils  own  course,        jmiifimim,  StfOmmfmsttam  Cfciiyi  OsrfMdi 
pasHHl  from  one  sentiment  lo  another  without  Bulf™..t1o.drfB»k.k.l,r«ti«litbt. 

aqweanng  the  mtermediale  ideas,  and  roved  at  Awl  pountuiipeciwiiiiiraclBKodfliti 

lam  over  the  ideal  world  with  auch  hghtDess  Aoiipluin  hii  hldsoui  hiii  devoun, 

aod  agiUly,  thai  thmr  (batsteps  are  scarcely  to  ba  CliKjlxil.  buki,  ud  PoI}i>Ihiiiiu  roois^^auicu 

'■■**•'■     ,.         .,       ,         ,.    ,       ,,  If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  aricient  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  they  wiU  not  appeM 

writers,  thecntics  deduce  the  mlr-ii  nf  Ivne  no-  ^.^.i-r.. -,.:-Ji :_ii:.:.„  ,....  i.U._ 

etiy,  which  they  have 


,  the  rules  of  lyric  po-  ^^.ble  for  plainness  o^  e 
free  from  all  ihe  laws  o„ri„„tly  adorned  and  ilium 
ions  are  confined,  and 


allow  to  neglect  the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start       •A.^ni  fr.i  tnnt  M.e«  mXtrpmr,  It  v'X.  «U4 
into  remote  digressions,  and  to  wander  without       U^tyxfi*,  '«'  Tpofqc  liptr  mXlttfor  Iwtfar 
IMtrainl  from  one  scene  of  imagery  to  another.  nMaififSfOwti,  Jityina,  jiil  i>4»  Ij™- 


imagery  to  enotber.  ii»*a»>  o  ai-opuru.  lo.v  sin-M,  in 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacilj  ot  D-XW  f  >)■  '-  -J.^  riSiv  iiy«  »v  «r 

hi.  essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  li^n-  lil^'l.T's V^'^J^tJr.^.'iS'^T^' 
tnuaneas  in  short  dissertations ;  and  he  therefore  ^^  ^    ^^,„T.rf->li...  t\.^ 

who  wants  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to  „^,„_  J„,4  3^,  t^y.wt  'H<»I«. 

pDisoe  il,   needs  only  entitle  his  performance  'nrBitr  atrif  i  nlam  itiOim 

loacquire  die  rightof  heapingtogethei  —■...■...ii i-s  ij »j 

[ions  of  half  hia  life,  nithout  order,  co- 


the  collections  o< 
faarcnce,  or  propriely. 

In  writing,  aa  b  life,  faults  are  aodured  with- 
OW  disgust  when  ihey  are  assodatod  with  imt' 


Tdr  ifMa  yt,  iU,  j^anf  M<  diri  ul  (^i>. 
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irnBt  my-i  Buhfulnev,  however  U  nuj 

jwivaytdi  inoroent,  actrrxly  ever  pnidiic 


riilMiil  lliiir '  •udtDaarwiHU  laLate.  nti.       iL  U  observed  sonMwherp,  Itui/«s  ibovc  riymlrf 

Th.  to.  ,.™  of  4.  .l,.d  .„  laUI.,  o,^...  f  S?J:£S«.'^'  -"™  "-^"-^ 

pMl.n.n  ..Id  iiy.d  a:  Killing  ibtrf.,.    fj  ,    ^    ,„„,„.    au.Uli..  ,.erti  i.O.  f 
frf  Ih,  [..t  wb,lr  0..  r.rl,l,l,  .(  I.,  .....bo.    IJ.      _^j  ,^^  „.,;'i.ni    D,»kl™S 

" ,!«  ""Vn™..  m.y  pr.p.,1,  r«oroi»rad  bin,.  .Sulion  .nd  qb«™,.  i»ribn»n, 

He(hMrevediW«n.ucti.orfTOmj««  «>1H.    p„rt«dl  Jdvamiges :  ilconcibila  the  prood.iid 
Jtt,  «  lUt  ,mb,ri,.l.l,  U..U.  .1,  «,d.lll  d»   ^j  ,^,^^  ,^^  i,iK,rt„^'  .  ™~™' 

^  hi.  jwa  rmt"-    1    "  P«.~.T  »  lli>       ,  I  j_^  1^  J  kpowlKlge  «,d  A. 

pl«.dr..flb.™d..  H.CI]iee..nl..bc.pldnol  ',  tog  ""P-l-d  bj  "'■ 'Hj.* 

b«  ■MKipalcd ;  Uld  howthen  un  hiaittcobwi  IbonrinciptcsofveBetation  are  (oaf 

beiiinted.bmliygr.ndBurore.pte«iont  (imea  obslniclcd  by  llbgering f^BU.    Hetfaatto- 

ter»  lale  into  ■  public  RtHtJoii,  Ibough  iritli  aU  Uia 

No.  159.1  Td«dh,  S.PT.  M,  1751.  ;'>''"if'  ™l"i-i<«  to  lhedL«h«™of  hiiduty,  wil 
i  u.  •  a.j  .  ,  ,  (j^j  Ijj^  powers  ■!  firat  impeded  by  a  timiili? 
which  he  himself  knows  to  be  Ticiaiui,  mnd  mot 
ilnijfgle  long  agiinsl  dejecdon  and  relocttDC*^ 
before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  fail  on 
atteHtion,  and  adda  the  gracdulaeaa  of  nie  to 
the  dignity  of  meriL 
For  this  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  wbe- 
Dulties,  !■  parlicularlj  incident  to  Iher  »ny  remedies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  kmid. 
the  ilodiDuB  part  or  mankind,  whose  education  To  advise  a  man  imaccuslonied  to  the  eyn  of 
necessarily  secludes  them  in  Iheir  saiiier  jears  multifidea  lo  mount  a  tribunal  without  pototte- 
linked  converse,  till,  at  Ihdr  dismission    tion,  to  tell  him  whose  life* '  "  ■'- 


fnim  aehoola  and  academies,  tKeyplange  stance  shades  of  contemplation,  thai  be  must  notbedis- 
into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  coming  Ibrth  concerted  or  perpleied  in  receiving  and  retomiiu 
from  the  gloom  of  solitude,  are  overpowered  by    the  cDm|)linientBora  splendid  assembly,  islDsit 


.je  bisie  of  public  life.  vise  an  inhabitan 

[t  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nsture,  that,  shiver  at  sn  Enfilish  winter,  or  him  wbo  baa  >l- 

■■  the  uathers  and  stren^i  of  a  bird  grow  togs-  ways  lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  a  piedpies 

iber,  and  ber  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  without  emotion.     11  is  to  suppose  custom  ■ 

i*  able  to  Sy,  so  sone  proporlian  should  be  pre-  slantaneonsly  controllable  by  reason,  and  to  eo- 

■erved  in  the  bcunan  kind  between  judgment  and  deavour  to  communieale,  by  precept,  tliat  wUd> 

coursce  ;    the    prjcipilation  of   inexperience   it  only  time  and  habit  csn  bestow. 

thereKiTe  restramed  by  shame,  and  we  remain  He  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contus[ila 

shackled  by  timidity  tiU  we  have  learned  lo  speak  tion  atone  to  fortify  himself  against  thai  an 

and  act  with  pmpriely.                             '  which  all,  at  Iheir  tirsl  appearance  on  the  sMfS 

I   believe  few  csn  review  the  days  of  their  of  life,  must  feel  from  the  spectalora,  will,  alltis 

youth  withont    recollecting    temptations  which  hourof  need,  be  mocked  by  his  resolntioo;  sbJ 

■bame  lather  than  virtue  enabled  them  to  resist;  I  doubt  whrlher  the  preservatives  whidi  PIsM 

■nd  opiniona  which,  however  erroneous  in  their  relates  Alcibiades  lo  have  received  from  SoCfa- 

ptineiptea  and  dangerous  in  Iheir  consequences,  tea,  when  he  was  about  lo  speak  in  p(iblic,non4 

Uiey  havepantedio  sdvsnce  Bithe  hsiardofcoD-  sufficient  lo  secure  him  from  the^wetral  fafr 

tempt  and  hatred,  when  Ihey  found  themselves  cination. 

irreaistibly  depressed  by  a  lan^id  anxiety  which  Yet,  as  the  cHects  of  lime  may  by  ait  and  ■■■ 

■eiied  Ibem  si  the  moment  ofutterance,  and  sliU  duslry  be  sccelcrsled  or  retarded,  it  caDDOt  b< 

gathered  strength  from  their  endeavouis  to  re-  improper  to  consider  how  this  trouhleooae  ia- 

■ist  it.  stinct  msy  be  opposed  when  it  exceeds  its  jot 

It  generally  happens  that  assurance  keeps  an  proportion,  and  inslead  of  repressing  petnlaacs 

even  pace  with  abilily  ;  and  the  fear  of  nuscar-  and  temerity,  silences  eloquence,  and  debihtals 

tiage,  which  hinders  our  lir«t  attempts,  is  Eradu-  force  ;    since,  though  it  cannol  be  hoped  tW 

ally  dissipated  as  our  skill  sdvsnees  towards  cer-  anxiety  should  be  immediately  dissipated,  ilnsf 

tainlT  of  success.  That  bashfiilness,  tfaerefore,  beat  least  wmewhat  absted  ;  snd  the  pasaoM 

which  prevents  disgrace,  thai  short  snd  tempo-  will  operalewith  lessviolence  when  ReasoDiiM 

laiy  ihame  which  secures  as  fmta  the  danger  of  against  them,  than  while  she  either  slombcri  is 

Isstins   reproach,  cannot  be  properly  counled  neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  intncat,  lends  ihM 
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No  cause  more  frequently  produces  bashful- 
than  too  hi^h  an  opinion  of  our  own  import- 
.  He  that  imagines  an  assembly  filled  with 
his  merit,  panting  with  expecution,  and  hushed 
wkh  attention,  easily  terrifies  himself  with  the 
diead  of  dJsappointinff  them,  and  strains  his  ima- 
fiomtion  in  pursuit  of  something  that  may  vindi- 
the  veracity  of  fame,  and  show  that  ms  repu- 
a  was  not  gained  by  chance.  He  considers, 
what  he  shall  say  or  do  will  never  be  forgot- 
lan ;  that  renown  or  infamy  is  suspended  upon 
tvery  syllable,  and  that  nothing  ou^ht  to  fall  from 
km  which  will  not  bear  the  test  ot  time.  Under 
•■ch  solicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  is 
omwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  attempts 
above  her  strength,  quickly  sinks  into  languish- 
■ant  and  despondency ! 

The  most  useful  medicines  are  often  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by 
tbeir  own  reputation,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
forted by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  unneces- 
sary. But  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  re- 
canled  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  that  consi- 
aen  bow  little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
3lhera,  will  learn  how  little  the  attention  of  others 
■  attracted  by  himself.  While  we  see  multi- 
tMles  passing  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not 
mm  appears  to  deserve  our  notice,  or  excite  our 
qnnpathy,  we  should  remember,  that  we  likewise 
are  lost  m  the  same  throng ;  that  the  eye  which 
happens  to  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment 
••aim  that  follows  us;  and  that  the  utmost 
which  we  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is,  to  611  a 
/scant  hour  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 

Ko.  160.]     SATuaDAT,  Sept.  S8,  1751. 


•bUsr  M  €»m9emU  mrna, 

BsuCa of  aaeh  kind  Iheir  felkmi  ipsfS} 
UvM  in  amity  with  bear. 


iuv. 


*Trb  worid,**  says  Locke,  "has  people  of  all 
sorts."  As  in  the  general  hurry  produced  by  the 
superfluities  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others, 
BO  man  needs  to  stand  still  for  want  of  employ- 
Bent,  so  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of  ability, 
and  endless  varieties  of  study  and  incUnation,  no 
employment  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man 
^■alified  to  discharge  it 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  uni- 
vane ;  but  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and 
pBMion,  that  the  benefit  of  his  adaptation  of  men 
to  things  is  not  always  perceived.  The  folly  or 
indigence  of  those  who  set  their  services  to  sale, 
bdines  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which 
IImj  do  not  possess,  and  attempt  business  which 
tbay  do  not  understand ;  and  they  who  have  the 
power  of  assigning  to  others  the  task  of  life,  are 
sjpldom  honest  or  seldom  hsppy  in  their  nomina- 
tions. Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated 
bj  credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  soli- 
ertation.  They  are  sometimes  too  stron^y  influ- 
enced by  honest  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the 
prevalence  of  virtuous  compassion.  For,  what- 
•vor  cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
■an  of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to  over- 
look the  immediate  efiect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
taming  bis  eyes  upon  remoter  consequences,  and 
to  do  uat  which  must  give  present  pain,  for  the 
sake  of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  ad- 
vantage in  time  to  come.    What  is  distant  i/i  in 


itself  obscure,  and  when  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  such  a  form 
as  desire  or  imagination  bestows  upon  it 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  about  him,  find  some  kin- 
dred mind  with  which  he  could  unite  in  confi- 
dence and  Cricndship  ;  yet  we  see  many  strag- 
gUng  single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want 
of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises  in  like  manner,  from 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  of)en  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  companion, 
if  every  man  would  be  content  with  such  as  he  is 
(qualified  to  please.  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
forsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  amonir  those 
with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  plea- 
sure can  ever  unite  him,  he  must  always  live  in  a 
state  of  unsocial  separation,  without  tenderness 
and  without  trust. 

There  are  many  natures  which  can  never  ap- 
proach within  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  when 
any  irregular  motive  impels  them  towards  con- 
tact, seem  to  start  back  iron)  each  other  by  some 
invincible  repulsion.  There  are  others  which 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the 
reach  of  mutual  attraction,  and  with  very  Uttle 
formality  of  preparation  mingle  intimately  as 
soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom  either  bu- 
siness or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
him  without  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ; 
of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  others, 
when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence, or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  ms  pas- 
sions ;  of  influence  that  acted  instantaneously 
upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  per- 
suasions could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse 
have  made  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  affections  di- 
vided in  diflerent  proportions  without  much  re- 
gard to  moral  or  intellectual  merit  Every  man 
knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  betray  him ;  those  to  whom  he  cannot 
complain,  though  he  never  observed  them  to  want 
compassion ;  those  in  whose  presence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to 
mirth  and  freedom ;  and  those  from  whom  he 
cannot  be  content  to  receive  instruction,  though 
they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  in- 
stincts of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason 
should  blindly  follow  them,  I  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  inculcate :  it  is  very  certain,  that  by  indul- 
gence we  may  give  them  strength  which  they 
have  not  by  nature  ;  and  almost  every  example 
of  ingratitude  and  treachery  proves,  that  by  obey- 
ing them  we  may  commit  our  happiness  to  those 
who  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  trust.  But  it 
may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  since  few  con- 
tend much  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  generally 
vain  to  solicit  the  good-will  of  those  whom  we  per- 
ceive thus  involuntarily  alienated  from  us ;  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa- 
thy ;  and  though  officiousness  may  for  a  time  bo 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at 
last  be  dismissed  with  coldness,  or  discouraged 
by  neglect. 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing 
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upon  the  aflectiohs,  of  exciting  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  disposing  every  heart  to  fondness  and 
friendship.  But  this  is  a  felicity  granted  only  to 
the  favourite  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind find  a  different  reception  from  ailierent  dis- 
positions ;  they  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  ca- 
resses from  those  whom  they  never  Hattercd  with 
uncommon  regard,  and  sometimes  exhaust  all 
their  arts  of  pleasing  without  effect.  To  these 
it  is  necessary  to  looK  round,  and  attempt  every 
breast  in  which  they  find  virtue  8ut)icicnt  for  the 
foundation  of  friendship ;  to  enter  into  the  crowd, 
and  try  whom  chance  will  offer  to  their  notice, 
till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial  to  their 
own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  m  the  dust  collects  the 
fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand 
particles  of  other  substances. 

Every  man  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  We  are,  by  our  occupations, 
education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into 
different  species,  which  regard  one  another,  for 
the  most  part  with  scorn  and  malignity.  Each 
of  these  classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fears,  and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment, 
peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another  cannot 
feel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  partake ;  and 
modes  of  expressing  every  sensation  which  he 
cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which  shakes 
one  man  with  laughter,  will  convulse  another 
with  indignation  j  the  strain  of  jocularity  which 
ill  one  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would 
in  another  be  heard  witli  indifference,  and  in  a 
third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to 
procure  love  we  must  please  them.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  old  men  do  not  readily  form 
friendships,  because  they  are  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  pleasure.  He  that  can  contribute  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  with  equal 
^ust  the  favourite  amusement ;  he  whose  mind 
IS  employed  on  the  same  objects,  and  who  there- 
fore never  harasses  the  understanding  with  un- 
accustomed ideas,  will  bo  welcomed  with  ardour, 
and  lefl  with  regret,  unless  he  destroys  those  re- 
commendations by  faults  with  which  peace  and 
security  cannot  consist 

It  were  happy,  if  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleasure ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  human  gratihcations  approach  so  nearly 
to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  delight  of  others 
their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenuous 
compliances ;  yet  certainly  he  that  suffers  him- 
•clf  to  be  driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakes 
his  own  interest,  since  he  gains  succour  by 
means  for  which  his  friend,  if^ever  he  becomes 
wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which  at  last  he 
must  scorn  himself. 


No.  161.]       Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  1751. 
Oil)  yap  ^^XXwv  Y'^^1*  roittlt  Kai  i»6puir 


BOM. 


Frmil  m  the  leaves  that  quirer  on  the  sprajra. 
Like  them  man  flourishes,  like  them  decays. 


MR.  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Yoo  have  formerly  observed  that  cariosity  often 
terminates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the 
mind  is  prompted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather 


by  the  uneasiness  of  ignorance  than  the  hope  of 
profit.  Clothing  can  be  of  less  importance  tc 
any  present  interest,  than  the  fortune  of  thost 
who  have  been  long  lost  in  the  grave,  and  from 
whom  nothing  now  can  he  hoped  or  feared. 
Yet,  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquary,  littls 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  a  name 
which  mankind  have  conspired  to  forget;  be 
will  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  actioo 
through  obscurity  and  contradiction,  as  Tolly 
sought  amidst  bushes  and  brambles  the  tomb  oil 
Archimedes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concerns  him 
that  gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of 
an  estate,  to  know  through  what  families  the 
land  has  passed,  who  is  registered  in  the  Coo- 
queror^s  survey  as  its  possessor,  how  oAen  it  hss 
been  forfeited  by  treason,  or  how  oflen  sold  by 
prodigality.  The  power  or  wealth  of  the  presat 
inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased by  an  inouiry  afler  the  names  of  those 
barbarians,  who  destroyed  one  another  twenty 
centuries  ago,  in  contests  forthe  shelter  of  woods, 
or  convenience  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see  tbst 
no  man  can  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  purchase,  till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  his 
grounds  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  no  nation  omits  to  record  the  ao> 
tions  of  their  ancestors,  however  bloody,  aavife, 
and  rapacious. 

The  same  disposition,  as  different  opportmi- 
ties  call  it  forth,  discovers  itself  in  great  or  little 
things.  1  have  always  thought  it  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man  to  slumber  in  total  inactivi^,  only 
bccaui^e  he  happens  to  have  no  employment 
equal  to  his  ambition  or  genius ;  it  is  therefoPB 
my  custom  to  apply  my  attention  to  the  objects 
before  me ;  ana  as  I  cannot  think  any  place 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habita- 
tion to  a  man  of  iietters,  I  have  collected  the  his* 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  hi 
which  I  have  resided. 


^aaniulaemnque  tatit^  «m  ego 

How  small  to  others,  but  how  freat  to 


Many  of  these  narratives  my  indnstry  hu 
been  able  to  extend  to  a  consideraole  length;  but 
the  woman  with  whom  I  now  lodge  has  Ihred 
only  eighteen  months  in  the  house,  and  can  eive 
no  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions  ;  the  |»uh 
terer  having,  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  his 
white-wash,  all  the  smoky  memorials  wfaicli 
former  tenants  had  left  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  pt^ticiaiM, 
philosophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  first  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  land- 
lady told  me,  that  she  booed  I  was  not  an  author, 
forthe  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  had  stipulated 
that  the  upper  rooms  should  not  be  occapied  by 
a  noisy  trade.  I  v^ry  readily  promised  to  give 
no  disturbance  to  her  family,  ana  soon  despatoied 
a  bargain  on  the  usual  terms. 

I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  toj  new  apait 
ment,  before  I  began  to  inquire  afler  my  prede 
ccssors,  and  found  my  landlady,  whose  imagina 
tion  is  6lled  chiefly  with  her  own  affairs,  to) 
ready  to  ^ve  me  information. 

Curiosity,  like  all  other  desires,  prodocee  piii 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  nu- 
rative,  I  had  heated  my  head  with  expectatioBt 
of  adventures  and  discoveries,  of  elegance  ii 


Jhguiie,and  learning  in  distress;  and  was  some- 
what mortified  when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant 
was  a  tailor,  of  whom  nothing  was  remembered 
bat  that  he  coiliplained  of  his  room  for  want  of 
%lit ;  and,  after  having  lodged  in  it  a  roontk 
and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  pawned  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
loioed  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
fiom  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with 
gieat  regularity,  and  became  by  frequent  treats 
f«7  nauch  the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last 
rseeived  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in 
Cheapdde,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of 
dfee  house  into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
■isaed  with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight ; 
■J  landlady  began  to  think  tnat  she  had  iudged 
hudly,  and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger. 
At  last,  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave  aspect  read 
IIm  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very 
finl  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  close 
PHireinent,  seldom  went  out  till  evening,  and 
tken  returned  early,  sometimes  cheerful,  and  at 
otiwr  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
arhatever  he  purchased,  he  never  had  small 
■ooey  in  his  pocket;  and,  though  cool  and  tem- 
porate  on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
lad  stormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid 
bb  rent  with  great  exactness,  and  seldom  failed 
Mee  a  week  to  reauite  my  landlady's  civility 
iRth  a  supper.  At  last,  such  is  the  late  of  hu- 
MUi  felicity,  the  house  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
Irf  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
pmtA,  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had 
■■taken  the  door,  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
iriiere  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but  the 
tmant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
lioase,  and  escaped ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my 
badlady,  who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man, 
ind  wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged 
br  making  money  when  such  numbers  are  in 
want  of  it.  She  however  confesses  that  she 
ikall,  for  the  future,  always  question  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  take  her  garret  without  beating 
down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
ind  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks 
hj  innumerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to 
CiBb  with  them  every  hour  up  five  stories,  and 
dMD  disliked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
friUic  street,  thought  tlie  stairs  narrow,  ob- 
neted  to  a  low  ceiling,  required  the  walls  to  be 
nog  with  fresher  paper,  asked  questions  about 
As  neighbourhood,  could  not  thmk  of  living  so 
ftrfiom  their  acouaintance,  wished  the  windows 
M  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the  west, 
toU  bow  the  door  and  chimney  might  have  been 
ktler  disposed^  bid  her  half  ue  price  that  she 
tAcd,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next 
inr,  and  came  no  more. 

At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
•■ittcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and,  when 
be  had  stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a 
mer  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
iflEir  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with 
Snat  satisfacaon,  and  repeated  some  words 
*Ueh  the  woman  did  not  understand.  In  two 
Wja  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took  pos- 
'  ion  of  his  room  and  lived  very  inoffensively, 
^  that  he  frequently  disturbed  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  next  fSoor  by  unseasonable  noisea. 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon;  but  from 
evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked  aioud 
with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in 
rage,  sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  then 
clattered  his  chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep 
thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud  vocifera- 
tions; sometimes  he  would  sigh  as  oppressed 
with  misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convul- 
sive laughter.  When  he  encountered  any  of 
the  famny,  he  gave  way  or  bowcnd,  but  rarely 
spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  often 
repeated, 


•*0s  bwifrara  iiifiara  vaUt, 


Thk  ksbitaiit  th'  Miial  refiou  bout: 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so 
often  that  they  learned  them  without  understand- 
ing them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  last  heard  a  print- 
er's boy  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  veir  often  advised  to  beware 
of  this  strange  man,  who.  though  he  was  quiet 
for  the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrage 
ous  in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  punc- 
tually paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  rea^ 
son  for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  con 
vinced  her,  by  setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  have  an  author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
tenants  who  left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  land- 
lady. At  last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring 
remedies  for  a  lingering  disease,  and  was  now 
supported  and  attended  by  the  other:  she  climbed 
with  difliculty  to  the  apartment,  where  she  lan- 
guished eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  la- 
mentation, except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  suffered,  and  then  calmly  and 
contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed  her  to 
the  grave,  paia  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  sor 
row,  and  returning  to  the  business  of  common 
life,  resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  my 
present  fortune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true 
It  is,  that  amusement  and  instruction  are  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  willingness 
to  find  them ;  and  so  just  is  the  observation  of 
Juvenal,  that  a  sin^e  house  will  show  whatever 
is  done  or  suffered  m  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  kc 


No.  162.]       TuBSDAT,  Oct.  5,  1751. 

Orhu  er,  et  locupht^  ef  BmU  eoHmiU  nmtmt: 

£»»e  tUti  verus  eredU  amieifiaa  f 
Sunt  verm ;  ted  qtuttjnvenUt  fUMf  pamper  kmbAm», 

Qui  n»vn»  Mt,  WMrtem  dUi^UilU  tmmm,       luaT. 

Whftt !  old,  and  rich,  and  cfaildleM  too, 
And  y«t  beliere  your  friends  are  truel 
Truth  miirht  perhaps  to  those  belong. 
To  thoae  who  loTed  you  poor  and  yoiuif  t 
But,  trust  me,  for  the  new^ou  haro 
They'll  love  you  dearly— in  your  gnrre. 

r.  LEwr*. 

Onr  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Sam- 
son, in  the  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall 
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pA8s  his  life  ander  the  direction  of  others ;  that 
Le  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  e>tate  more  contrary  to  the  dignity 
of  wisdom  than  perpetual  and  unlimited  depend- 
ance,  in  which  the  understanding  lira  useless, 
and  every  motion  is  received  from  external  im- 
pulse. Reason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
nature,  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to 
some  degree  of  association  with  celestial  intelli- 
gences ;  but  as  the  excellence  of  every  power  ap- 
pears only  ill  its  operations,  not  to  have  reason, 
and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external 
and  accidental  appendages.  A  small  variation 
of  trifling  circumstances,  a  slight  change  of  form 
Dy  an  artificial  dress,  or  a  casual  diflerence  of 
appearance  by  a  new  light  and  situation,  wUl  con- 
aliate  affection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  deter- 
mine us  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  Every  man  con- 
siders a  necessity  of  compliance  with  any  will 
but  his  own  as  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and 
meanness ;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or 
negligence  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of 
tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  against  him 
who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
vil^e  of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  o^n 
those  who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroach- 
ment or  oppose  violence,  at  last  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without 
capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they  defended 
against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  the 
weapons  which  they  grasped  the  harder  for 
every  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wisdom  often  resign 
themselves  to  voluntary  pupilage,  and  sufier  their 
lives  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ignorance,And 
their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous 
stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  others,  may  be  the  consequence  of  ap- 
phcation  to  some  study  remote  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  some  employment  which  does  not 
allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those 
petty  afiairs  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great 
part  of  our  duration  to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus 
withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than 
to  be  exposed  every  moment  to  slight  interrup- 
tions. The  submission  which  such  confidence 
requires  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it  implies 
no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business  from 
which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  please 
our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus 
weakly  exerted,  and  fancy  oUrselves  placed  in  a 
higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  subordinate 
agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  superintendence. 
But  whatever  vanity  or  abstraction  may  suggest, 
no  man  can  safely  do  that  by  others  which  might 
be  done  by  himself:  he  Uiat  indulges  negli- 
gence will  quickly  become  ignorant  of  his  own 
affairs ;  and  he  that  trusts  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  at- 
tention tends  strongly  towards  one  thing,  it  must 
retire  from  another :  and  he  that  omits  the  care 
of  domestic  business,  because  he  is  engrossed  by 
*nquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has,  at  I 


least,  the  merit  of  sufiering  in  a  good  cause.  But 
there  are  many  who  can  plead  uo  such  exteoo- 
ation  of  their  folly  ;  who  shake  off  the  burden  of 
their  station,  not  that  they  may  soar  with  leas  io- 
cumbrance  to  the  heights  of  kiiowledge  or  viitoe, 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease  and  slsep  in 

3uiet ;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and  coofi- 
ence  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,  but  the 
sbfl,  the  civil,  and  compliant 

Tills  openness  to  flattery  is  the  common  dis- 
grace of  aeclining  life.  When  men  feel  weak- 
ness increasing  on  them,  they  naturally  desirs 
to  rest  from  the  struggles  of  contradiction,  the 
fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  circumspec- 
tion ;  when  thev  are  hourly  tormented  with  paini 
and  diseases,  they  are  unable  to  bear  any  new 
disturt>ance,  and  consider  all  opposition  as  an 
addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  already 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thin 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fearful  of  paiii,  the 
old  man  selaom  inquires  afler  an?  other  quali- 
ties in  those  whom  he  caresses,  than  quickness 
in  conjecturing  his  desires,  activity  in  supplying 
his  wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complaints 
before  they  approach  near  enough  to  disturb  hia, 
flexibility  to  ms  present  humour,  submission  to 
hasty  petulance,  and  attention  to  wearisome  na^ 
rations.  By  these  arts  alone  many  baye  been 
able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  me- 
rit, and  to  enrich  themselves  with  presents  and 
legacies. 

Thrasybulus  inherited  a  large  fortune^  and 
augmented  it  by  the  revenues  of  seyeral  lucra- 
tive employments,  which  he  discharsed  with 
honour  and  dexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise 
enough  to  consider  tiiat  life  should  not  be  de 
yotecT wholly  to  accumulation;  and,  therefore^ 
retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  the  cultivation  of  do- 
mestic happinMS. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing 
amusement,  and  saw  his  care  amply  recom- 
pensed ;  his  daughters  were  celebrated  for  mo- 
desty and  elegance,  and  his  sons  (or  learning, 
prudence,  and  spirit  In  time,  the  eagemesi 
with  which  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  courted 
his  alliance  obliged  him  to  resign  his  dau^ten 
toother  families;  the  vivacity  and  curiosity  of 
his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  mto 
the  open  worid,  from  whence  they  had  not  sooa 
an  inclination  to  return.  This,  however,  he  had 
always  hoped ;  he  pleased  himself  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  solitude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of 
his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion ;  and  the 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  froa 
him  much  of  the  power  of  procuring  amusement 
for  himself,  he  ttiought  it  necessary  to  procure 
some  inferior  friend  who  mi^ht  ease  him  of  hii 
economical  solicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheer- 
ful conversation.  All  these  qualities  ne  soon 
recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  oflkes 
over  which  he  had  formeriy  presided.  Ysfer 
was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by 
his  station  acquainted  with  the  present  modes  « 
life,  and  by  constant  practice  oexterous  in  bori- 
ness,  entertained  him  with  so  man^  novelties, 
and  so  readily  disentangled  his  affairs,  that  be 
was  desired  to  resign  his  derkship,  and  accepts 
liberal  salary  in  the  house  of  Thrasybulua. , 

Vafor,  having  always  lived  in  a  state  ^f  da 
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gmdence,  was  well  versed  in  the  arts  by  which 
Tour  is  obtained,  and  could,  without  repug- 
nance, or  hesitation,  accommodate  himseh'  to 
vrery  caprice,  and  echo  every  opinion.  He  ne- 
vtr  doubted  bat  to  bo  convinceu,  nor  attempted 
tpposition  but  to  flatter  Thrasybulus  with  the 
fieasare  of  a  victory.  By  this  practice  he  found 
lis  way  into  his  patron^s  heart ;  and,  having  first 
tmde  himself  affreeable,  soon  became  important 
ffit  insidious  duigence,  by  which  tlie  laziness  of 
ap  was  gratified,  engrossed  the  management  of 
dairs ;  and  his  petty  offices  of  civility,  and  occa- 
iiooal  intercessions,  persuaded  the  tenants  to 
eoomder  him  as  their  triend  and  benefactor,  and 
to  entreat  his  enforcement  of  their  represents- 
tiniB  of  hard  years,  and  his  countenance,  to  peti- 
tfons  for  abatement  of  rent 

Thrasybulus  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery, 
Wk  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of 
IMDonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of  truth.  All  con- 
tririety  to  his  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  a 
violation  of  some  natural  right,  and  all  recom- 
IMDdation  of  his  aflairs  to  his  own  inspection  was 
damded  by  him  as  a  summons  to  torture.  His 
cUdren  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  riches  of 
▼afer,  but  their  complaints  were  heard  by  their 
iitheT  with  impatience,  as  the  result  of  a  conspi- 
lacy  against  his  quiet,  and  a  design  to  condemn 
bim,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  groan  out  his 
lisl  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The 
daughters  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
iOQ  continued  his  importunities  till  he  found  his 
ioheritance  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer 
tiiiimphed  over  all  their  efibrts,  and  continuing 
to  confirm  himself  in  authority,  at  the  death  of 
his  master  purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defi- 
to  inquiry  and  justice. 
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Bow  to  no  iwtron'i  inaolence ;  rely 

On  BO  frail  hopes,  ia  freedom  live  and  die. 

r.  LEWIS. 

KoM E  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and 
power  upon  indigence  and  dcpcndance  is  more 
nischievous  in  its  consequences,  or  more  fre- 
Qoently  practised  with  wanton  negligence,  than 
ne  encouragementof  expectations  which  are  nc- 
for  to  he  gratified,  and  the  elation  and  depression 
of  the  heart  by  needless  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and 
disappointment 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
pn^rtion  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments ; 
tnj  enlargement  of  wishes  is  therefore  er]ually 
destructive  to  happiness  with  the  diminution  of 
possessions ;  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long 
br  what  he  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  ene- 
iBTto  his  quiet,  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  part 
01  his  patnmony. 

But  representations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship  ; 
of  artifices  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only 
to  decorate  the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  the 
riiout  of  popularity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with 
oontempt  and  ignominv,  when  their  leader  has 
mocoediMi  or  miscarried,  when  he  is  sick  of  show, 
and  weary  of  noise.  While  a  man,  infatuated 
with  the  promises  of  greatness,  wastes  his  hours 
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and  days  in  attendance  snd  solicitation,  the  bo- 
niest opportunities  of  improving  his  condition 
pass  by  without  his  notice  ;  he  neglects  lo  culti- 
vate his  own  barren  soil,  because  he  expects 
every  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  sponta- 
neous fertility,  and  is  seldom  roused  from  nis  de- 
lusion, but  by  the  gripe  of  distress  which  he  can- 
not resist,  and  the  sense  of  evils  which  cannot  bo 
remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal 
regions  afibrds  a  just  image  of  hungry  servility, 
flattered  with  the  approach  of  advantage,  doomea 
to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  diis  rei^h,  always 
within  a  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  sinking 
back  to  his  former  wants ; 

Ka?  /i^v  TrfvraXov  tlatihovj  yakhc'  SXyt  lj(pvra^ 
'Eflrradr'  Iv  ^tftvji'  tf  6e  irpoatvXale  yivttifi' 
^revTo  ii  iivj/diaVy  riiiiv  8*  ohK  tt^cv  iXiirSar 
'Offo-tfjct  Wp  xiv/zet'  h  y/puv,  irtUiv  ftcvcalvuiv, 

Taia  ftiXatva  ^dvtaxt^  Kara^^vaoKt  hi  Saifiiav 
Aivipia  6^  IxifivinjXa  KaTaKO^Ocv  v^ft  xopirdv, 
'Oyvvai,  Kai  poiai,  KtU  utjXiai  avAaSKapxotf 
^Zvcat  re  y^^'^^P^h  '^<'i  (Xalai  rtiAcOiucar 
'Tbky  htrdr'  iQiati'  6  yiptav  iiri  y^pcl  fAdcraaOat, 
TdaS*  &vtfiOi  plnracKt  xorv  vt^ta  CKiitvra. 

"  I  saw,"  sa^s  Homer's  Ulysses,  "  the  severe  pu- 
nishment of  Tantalus.  In  a  lake,  whose  water 
approached  to  his  lips,  he  stood  burning  with 
thirst  without  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever 
he  inclined  his  head  to  the  stream,  some  deity 
commanded  it  to  be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  ap- 
peared at  his  feet  Around  him  lofly  trees  spread 
their  fruits  to  view :  the  pear,  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  apple,  the  green  olive,  and  the  luscious 
fig,  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  by 
the  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity.** 

This  image  of  misery  was  perhaps  originally 
suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  pa- 
tron, by  the  daily  contemplation  of  splendour 
which  he  never  must  partake,  by  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  catch  at  interaicted  happiness,  and  by 
the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  he 
thought  his  labours  almost  at  an  end.  To  groan 
with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  was  opulence, 
riot,  and  superfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
which  he  haa  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and 
had  long  endeavoured  to  deserve,  squandered  at 
last  on  nameless  ignorance,  was  to  thirst  with  wa- 
ter flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  fruits,  to 
which  his  hunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by  the 
wind.  Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he 
may  have  suflcrcd,  express  with  more  justness  or 
force  the  vexations  of  dependance. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sia, 
I  AM  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  courted 
and  envied  as  the  favourite  of  the  ^eat  Having 
o(\en  gained  the  prize  of  composition  at  the  urn- 
versity,  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should  obtain  the 
same  distinction  in  every  other  place,  and  deter- 
mined to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  I  was 
destined  bv  my  parents,  and  in  which  the  interest 
of  my  family  would  have  procured  me  a  very  ad- 
vantageous settlement.  The  pride  of  Bit  fluttered 
in  my  heart ;  and  when  I  prepared  to  leave  the 
college,  nothing  entered  my  imagination  but  ho- 
nours, caresses,  and  rewards;  riches  without 
labour,  and  luxury  without  expense. 
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I  bowerer  delayed  my  departure  for  a  time,  to  i  cerity.    From  that  instant  I  gare  myaelT  np 


finish  the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw 
tlie  first  notice  of  mankind  upon  me.  When  it 
was  completed  I  hurried  to  London,  and  consi- 
dered every  moment  that  passed  before  its  pub- 
lication, as  lost  in  a  kind  ot  neutral  existence,  and 
cut  off  from  the  golden  hours  of  happiness  and 
fame.  The  piece  was  at  last  printed  and  dis- 
seminated by  a  rapid  sale ;  I  wandered  from  one 
place  of  concourse  to  another,  feasted  from  morn- 
ing to  night  on  the  repetition  of  my  own  praises, 
and  enjoyed  the  various  conjectures  of  critics,  the 
mistaken  candoiA*  of  my  friends,  and  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had  read  the 
manuscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ;  others 
had  seen  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  to  wonder  at  its  present  excel- 
lence ;  some  bad  conversed  with  the  author  at 
the  cofiee- house ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  they 
had  lent  him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  performance  is  so  favourably 
read  as  that  of  a  wnter  who  suppresses  his  name, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till 
those  by  whom  literary  reputation  is  established 
had  given  their  sufiragcs  too  publicly  to  retract 
them.  At  length  my  bookseller  informed  me 
that  Aurantius,  the  standing  patron  of  merit, 
had  sent  inquiries  after  me,  and  invited  me  to  hia 
acquaintance. 

The  time  which  I  had  lon^  expected  was  now 
arrived.  I  went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating 
heart,  for  I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  the  cri- 
tical moment  of  my  destiny.  I  was  received  with 
civilities,  which  my  academic  rudeness  made  me 
unable  to  repay ;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from 
my  confusion,  I  prosecuted  the  conversation  with 
such  liveliness  and  propriety,  that  I  confirmed 
my  new  friend  in  his  esteem  of  my  abilities,  and 
was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  profes- 
sion, and  raptures  of  fondness. 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius, 
who  had  assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his 
friends  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Again 
I  exerted  my  powers  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, and  affain  found  every  eye  sparkling  with 
delight,  and  every  tongue  silent  with  attention. 
I  now  become  famiUar  at  the  table  of  Aurantius, 
but  could  never,  in  his  most  private  or  jocund 
hours,  obtain  more  from  him  than  general  declara- 
tions of  esteem,  or  endearments  of  tenderness, 
which  included  no  particular  promise,  and  tliere- 
fore  conferred  no  claim.  This  frigid  reserve 
somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when  be  complain- 
ed of  three  day*s  absence,  1  took  care  to  inform 
him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I 
had  been  detained  by  his  rival  PoUio. 

Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  endan- 
gered by  the  desertion  of  a  wit;  and,  lest  I  should 
nave  an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I 
could  never  find  a  friend  more  constant  and  zeal- 
ous than  himself;  that  indeed  he  had -made  no 
promises,  because  he  hoped  to  surprise  me  with 
advancement,  but  had  been  silently  promoting 
my  interest,  and  should  continue  his  good  offices, 
unless  he  found  the  kindness  of  others  more  de- 
sired. 

If  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philosophy  within  the  attraction  of  greatness, 
you  know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced 
with  a  smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impress- 
ed at  the  oondusion  with  an  air  off  solemn  ain- 


wholly  to  Aurantius ;  and  us  he  immediatdj 
resumed  his  former  gayety,  expected  every  morn- 
ing a  summons  to  some  employmenl  of'^dignitj 
and  profit.  One  month  succeeded  another,  ao<( 
in  defiance  of  appearances,  i  still  fancied  myself 
nearer  to  my  wisnes,  and  continued  to  dream  of 
success  and  wake  to  disappointmenL  At  lait 
the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  lo 
abate  the  finery  which  i  hitherto  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  company  with  whom  I  associated, 
and  the  rank  to  which  I  should  be  raised.  A»> 
rantius,  from  the  moment  in  which  be  discoveied 
my  poverty,  considered  me  as  fully  in  bis  power, 
and  afterwards  rather  pennitted  my  attendance 
than  invited  it ;  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse my  visits,  whenever  he  had  other  amnie- 
ments  within  reach,  and  often  suffered  me  to 
wait,  without  pretending  any  necessary  ban- 
ness.  When  I  was  admitted  to  his  table,  if  toy 
man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  present,  he 
took  occasion  to  mention  my  writings,  and 
commend  my  ingenuity,  by  which  he  intended  to 
apologize  for  the  confusion  of  distinctions,  and 
the  improper  assortment  of  his  conipany;  and 
often  ciiUed  upon  me  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
my  productions,  as  a  sportsman  delights  the 
squires  of  his  neighbourfacKxi  with  the  curveU  of 
his  horse,  or  the  obedience  of  his  spaniels. 

To  complete  my  mortification,  it  was  his  prao- 
tice  to  impose  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  me 
to  write  upon  such  subjects  as  he  thought  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament  and  illustration.  With 
these  extorted  performances  he  was  little  satis 
fied,  because  be  rarely  found  in  them  the  ideas 
which  his  own  imagination  had  suggested,  and 
which  he  therefore  thought  more  natural  than 
mine. 

When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rude- 
ness and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach,  lie  now 
found  that  he  might  safely  harass  me  with  vexa- 
tion, that  he  had  fixed  the  shackles  of  patronage 
upon  me,  and  that  1  could  neither  resist  him  nor 
escape.  At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  my  servi- 
tude, when  the  clamour  of  creditors  wa^  vehe- 
ment, and  my  necessity  known  to  be  extreme,  he 
ofiered  me  a  small  office,  but  hinted  his  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  marry  a  young  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

I  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamities  u 
'  o  comply  with  this  proposal ;  but,  knowing  thit 
complaints  and  expostulations  would  but  gratify 
his  insolence,  I  turned  away  with  that  oootenfit 
with  which  1  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  the 
wretch  who  can  outgo  the  gmlt  of  a  robber 
without  the  temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who 
lures  the  credulous  and  thoughtless  to  naintaiB 
the  show  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth  of  hts  taUe, 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  happiness,  and  fife. 

I  am,  Sir,  Sic 

T«iB»aAi.w. 
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OwnvM  pretenda  to  Cato*!  faiM ; 
Aad  provw — by  Cato't  vice,  his 


Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  piide  of  mia^ 
that  a  great  part  of^  the  pam  and  pleasure  of  lift 
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from  the  gratification  ofdisappointment  of 
•o  incessant  wish  for  superiority,  from  the  sue- 
COS  or  miscarriage  of  secret  competitions,  from 
¥ictoriea  and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  ap- 
r  to  118  of  great  importance,  in  reality  none 
conscious  except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of 
is  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attain- 
ment is  attempted.  Every  man,  however  hope- 
leas  his  pretensions  may  appear,  to  all  but  him- 
wdi,  has  some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise 
to  reputation ;  some  art  by  which  he  imagines 
thai  the  notice  of  the  world  will  be  attracted; 
■ome  quality,  good  or  bad,  which  discriminates 
him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  com- 
pelled to  fear  him.  I  The  ascents  of  honour,  how- 
ever steep,  never  appear  inaccessible ;  he  that 
despairs  to  scale  the  precipices  by  which  learning 
sua  valour  have  conducted  their  favourites,  dis- 
eorers  some  by-path,  or  easier  acclivity,  which, 
though  it  cannot  briris  him  to  the  summit,  will 
TSt  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  he 
m  now  contending  for  eminence ;  and  we  sel- 
dom require  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present 
boor,  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands  next  be- 
fere  us.  / 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and 
tct  wholly  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire 
to  honour  and  applause,  propose  to  themselves 
some  example  which  serves  as  the  model  of  their 
oonduct  and  the  linlit  of  their  hopes.  Almost 
every  man,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to 
have  enlisted  himself  under  some  leader  whom 
he  expects  to  conduct  him  to  renown  ;  to  have 
mme  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his  view, 
whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume,  and 
wliose  performances  he  labours  to  equal. 

When  the  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
QOaly  copied,  the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excel- 
lence, wtiich  he  could  never  have  attained  with- 
but  direction ;  for  few  are  born  with  abilities  to 
Recover  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
(fistinguish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  be- 
■Me. 

But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gratify 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate :  not  the  qualities  which 
are  most  illustnous,  but  those  which  are  of  easi- 
est attainment, are  selected  for  imitation;  and 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  public  gratitude 
hu  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  ex- 
pected by  wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them 
a  their  vices  and  defects,  or  adopt  some  petty 
angularities,  of  which  those  from  whom  they 
are  borrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
conspicuous,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by 
midisceminff  malice,  which  reproaches  him  for 
kis  best  actions,  and  slanders  nis  apparent  and 
incontestable  excellences ;  and  idolized  on  the 
other  by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his 
faults  and^  follies  into  virtues.  It  may  be  ob- 
lenred,  that  he  by  whose  intimacy  his  acquaint- 
ances imagine  tnemselves  dignified,  generally 
diffuses  amon^  them  his  mien  and  his  habits ; 
snd,  indeed,  without  more  vi^lance  tlian  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  minuter 
ports  of  oehaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  con- 
verse much  with  one  whose  general  character 
ndtes  our  veneration,  to  escape  all  contagion 
of  Ilia  pecoliaritiesi  even  when  we  do  not  d^ 


libenitely  tliink  them  worthy  of  our  notice,  and 
when  they  would  have  excited  laughter  or 
disgust,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  their 
alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally 
consorted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured  some- 
times steal  secretly  and  imperceptibly  upon  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  but,  by  injudicious  fondness 
or  thoughtless  vanity,  are  adopted  with  design. 
There  is  scarce  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  any 
error  of  opinion,  or  depravity  of  practice,  which, 
instead  ot  producing  shame  ana  discontent,  its 
natural  effects,  lias  not  at  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  praise,  and 
been  displayco  with  ostentatious  industry  by 
those  who  sought  kindred  minds  among  the  wits 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  their  relation  only 
by  similitude  of  deformity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every 
habit  which  reason  conaerans  may  be  indulged 
and  avowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  with 
his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  he  en- 
deavours to  run  for  shelter  to  some  celebrated 
name ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that,  from  the 
retreats  to  which  he  fled  from  infamy,  he  should 
issue  again  with  the  confidence  of  conquests,  and 
call  upon  mankind  for  praise.  Yet  we  see  men 
that  waste  their  patrimony  in  luxury,  destroy 
their  health  with  debauchery,  and  enervate  their 
minds  with  idleness,  because  there  have  been 
some  whom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  con- 
tempt, nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of 
genius. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy 
characters  in  the  gross,  and  the  force  which  tne 
recommendation  of  illustrious  examples  adds  to 
the  allurements  of  vice,  ought  to  be  considered 
by  all  whose  character  excludes  them  from  the 
shades  of  secrecy,  as  incitements  to  scrupulous 
caution  and  universal  purity  of  manners.  No 
man,  however  enslaved  to  his  appetites,  or  hur 
ried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  tie  preserves  his 
intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself  with  pro- 
moting the  corruption  of  others.  He  whose 
merit  nas  enlarged  his  influence,  would  .surely 
wish  to  exert  it  lor  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet 
such  will  be  tlie  effect  of  his  reputation,  while  he 
suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  fault, 
that  the^  who  have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excel- 
lence will  catch  at  his  failings,  and  his  virtues 
will  be  cited  to  justify  the  copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  con- 
sign illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care 
lest  their  readers  be  mislca  by  ambiguous  exam- 
ples. That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suners  fondness  or 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to 
shelter  the  faults  which  even  tlie  wisest  and  the 
best  have  committed  from  that  ignominy  which 
guilt  ought  always  to  suflTer,  and  with  which  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  digni* 
fied  by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth, 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  with  • 
out  abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open^ 
and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sur- 
rounding splendour. 
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ANTiraiLUS. 

YottDf  was  I  once  aod  poor,  now  rich  and  old ; 
A  harder  case  than  uitue  wa«  never  told ; 
Bl«aa*d  with  the  power  to  ui^e  them — I  had  noue ; 
Loaded  with  riches  now — the  power  is  gone. 

r.  LEWIS. 


THE  RAMBLER. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpro- 
mising task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the 
power  of  their  eloquence  to  show  that  happiness 
IS  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have,  by  man]^  argu- 
ments and  examples,  proved  the  instability  of 
every  condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are 
excited.  They  have  set  before  our  eves  all  the 
calamities  to  which  we  arc  exposed  from  the 
frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  the 
stratagems  of  malice  ;  they  have  terriHed  great- 
ness with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties, 
wit  with  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 

All  the  force  of  reason,  and  all  the  charms  of 
language,  are  indeed  necessary  to  support  posi- 
tions which  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  con- 
fute them.  Truth  finds  an  easy  entrance  into 
the  mind  when  she  is  introducea  by  desire,  and 
attend^  by  pleasure;  but  when  she  intrudes 
OBcidled,  and  brings  only  fear  and  sorrow  in  her 
train,  the  passes  of  the  intellect  are  barred  against 
her  by  prejudice  and  passion  ;  if  she  sometimes 
forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  she 
seldom  long  keeps  possession  of  her  conquests, 
but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured  enemy,  or  at 
best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  without 
influence  and  without  authority. 

That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
■uflfer  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects 
or  limit  our  expectations  ;  that  life  is  miserable 
we  all  feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is 
near  when  we  shall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to 
hope  happiness  and  immortality  is  eaually  vain. 
Our  state  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  embit- 
tered, as  our  duration  may  Uc  more  or  less  con- 
tracted ;  yet  the  utmost  Telicity  which  we  can 
ever  attain  will  be  little  better  than  alleviation  of 
misery,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain  from 
our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoyments. 
The  incident  which  I  am  going  to  relate  will 
■how,  that  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  our  suc- 
cess, it  is  not  necessary  that  any  signal  calamity 
should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  harassed 
by  implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  pains ;  the  brightest  hours  of  pros- 
perity have  their  clouds,  and  the  stream  ot  life, 
if  it  IS  not  ruffled  by  obstructions,  will  grow  pu- 
trid by  stagnation. 

My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors,  who  had  hitherto  lefl  the  younger 
sons  encumbrances  on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to 
a  lucrative  profession  j  and  I,  being  careful  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the 
usual  time  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world, 
well  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  business 
which  I  had  chosen. 

My  eagerness  to  distinguish  myself  in  public, 
and  my  impatience  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  life 
to  which  my  indigence  confined  me.  did  not 


suffer  me  to  continue  long  in  the  town  where  I 
was  born.  I  went  away  as  from  a  place  of  con- 
finement, with  a  resolution  to  return  no  more, 
till  1  should  be  able  to  dazzle  with  my  splendour 
those  who  now  looked  upon  me  with  contempt, 
to  reward  those  who  haJd  paid  honours  to  my 
dawning  merit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  sufiered 
me  to  glide  by  them  unknown  and  neglected, 
how  much  they  mistook  tlieir  interest  in  omitting 
to  propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 

•Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  forth 
into  the  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  ud 
lionours,  which  I  expected  to  procure  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  for  what  could  withhold  them  from 
industry  and  knowledge  7  He  that  indulges 
hope  will  always  be  disappointed.  Reputation  I 
very  soon  obtained ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more 
cheaply  acknowledged  than  rewarded,  I  did  not 
find  myself  yet  enriched  in  proportion  to  my  ce- 
lebrity. 

I  had,  however,  in  time,  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  envy  and  competition  obstnict 
the  first  attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  m^ 
opponents  and  ccnsurers  tacitly  confessing  tbor 
despair  of  success,  by  courting  my  friendship 
and  yielding  to  my  iimucnce.  They  who  once 
pursued  mc,  were  now  satisfied  to  escape  from 
me  ;  and  they  who  had  before  thought  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  hoping  to  overtake  them,  had  now 
their  utmost  wish,  if  they  were  permitted,  at  no 
great  distance,  quietly  to  follow  me. 

My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my 
acquisitions  increased,  and  the  time  came,  at 
length,  when  I  thought  myself  enabled  to  gratify 
all  reasonable  desires,  and  when,  therefore.,  I  re- 
solved to  enjoy  that  plenty  and  serenity  which  I 
had  been  hitherto  labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy 
them  while  I  was  yet  neither  crushed  by  agt 
into  infirmity,  nor  so  habituated  to  a  particular 
manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqualified  for  new  stu- 
dies or  entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and,  to  set  my- 
self at  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  resomt 
it,  changed  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  re* 
maining  part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amusemosL 
Amidst  innumerable  projects  of  pleasure  which 
restless  idleness  inciteid  me  to  form,  and  of  which 
most,  when  they  came  to  the  moment  of  execv* 
tion,  were  rejected  for  others  of  no  longer  con- 
tinuance, some  accident  revived  in  my  imagioa 
tion  the  pleasing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It 
was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those  from  whoa 
I  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a  manner  if 
was  consistent  with  mv  former  resolution,  and  I 
wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  bad  lo 
long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

Full  of'^  the  admiration  which  I  should  exdte^ 
and  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  I  dreMed 
my  servants  in  a -more  ostentations  livery,  pur- 
chased a  magnificent  chariot,  and  resolved  to 
dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  with  tn 
unexpected  blaze  of  greatness. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required 
were  made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  work- 
men will  not  easily  be  hurried  beyond  their  CM^ 
dinary  rate,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I  solaced  mj 
impatience  with  iina^ng  the  various  censorei 
that  my  appearance  would  produce ;  the  hopts 
which  some  would  feel  from  my  bounty;  tht 
terror  which  my  power  would  strike  on  othen; 
the  awkward  respect  with  which  I  should  be  sc- 
cofted  by  timoroiu  officioosnesfl ;  and  (be  dii- 
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tint  reTerenoe  with  which  othert,  Ites  familiar  to 
iplendour  and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to 
Mie  upon  me.  1  deliberated  a  long  time,  whe- 
mr  I  ahouid  immediately  descend  to  a  level  witli 
■■jr  former  acquaintances,  or  make  mycondescen- 
■on  more  grateful  by  a  gentle  transition  from 
huightinesa  and  reserve.  At  length  I  determin- 
ed to  forget  some  of  my  companions,  till  they 
discovered  themselves  by  some  mdubitable  token, 
•ad  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  others  upon 
WKj  good  fortune  with  indifference,  to  show  that 
I  always  expected  what  1  bad  now  obtained.  The 
•edmmations  of  the  populace  I  purposed  to  re- 
ward with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  a  roasted 
9Mf  and  then  recommend  them  to  return  to 
tbair  w«>rfc. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
and  I  began  the  loumey  of  triumph,  which  I 
aoa(^  have  wished  to  have  ended  u  the  same 
mament ;  but  mv  horses  felt  none  of  their  mas- 
toid ardour,  and  I  was  shaken  four  days  upon 
rnfl^  roads.  I  then  entered  the  town ;  and 
kaviD^raciously  let  fall  the  glasses  that  m\  per- 
asii  might  be  seen,  passed  slowly  through  the 
•baets.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  brought  the  inha- 
bitants to  their  doors,  but  1  could  not  perceive 
CiMt  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I  alighted, 
and  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  serv- 
aats,  for  the  barber  stepped  from  the  opposite 
house,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest 
jojr  in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the 
iwe  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  I  repressed 
wilk  a  frigid  graciousness.  The  fellow,  instead 
sf  sinking  into  dejection,  turned  away  with  con- 
tempt, and  led  me  to  consider  hew  the  second 
Sidotation  should  be  received.  The  next  friend 
was  better  treated,  for  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
parchase  by  civility  that  regard  which  I  had  ex- 
pscted  to  enforce  by  insolence. 

There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
■ooy  of  bells,  no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  ofjoy ; 
tlie  business  of  the  day  went  fonvard  as  before  ; 
■id,  after  having  ordered  a  splendid  supper, 
wkicb  DO  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  m  v 
ehifrin  hindered  me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed, 
jiham  the  vexation  of  disappointment  overpow- 
■ad  the  fatigue  of  my  journey  and  kept  me  from 
daep. 

I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifica- 
&OIM,  as  to  inquire  after  the  present  state  of  the 
loarn,  and  found  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long 
to  obtain  the  triumph  which  had  flattered  my  ex- 
pactation.  Of  the  friends  whose  compliments  I 
npected,  some  had  long  ago  moved  to  distant 
jmrinces,  some  had  lost  in  the  maladies  of  age 
ill  sense  of  another's  prosperity,  and  some  had 
bisotten  our  former  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
^is.  Of  three  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
^  their  former  offences  by  a  longer  con- 
nce  of  neglect,  one  was,  by  bis  own  industry, 
d  above  my  seoni,  and  two  were  sheltered 
bmn  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved, 
bved  or  hated,  all  whose  envj  or  whose  kind- 
I  had  hopes  of  contemplatmg  with  pleasure, 
swept  away,  and  their  place  was  mled  by  a 
generation  with  other  views  and  other  com- 
pilitions ;  and  among  many  proofs  of  the  impo- 
Hms  of  wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me 
Mj  few  distinctions  in  my  native  place. 
I  am,  Sir,  4cc. 

SxaoTiNUS. 
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Pauper  eru  timpir^  si  pauper  m,  JEmiliane : 
JJamtur  opr^  nuui  nunc  niai  divitibua.  mart. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  poor  you  miut  renudn  { 
Tke  rich  alone  have  all  the  laeanc  of  gaia.— sow.  cavb 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated 
in  all  ages  than  tliat  of  the  neglect  of  merit  asso- 
ciated with  poveny,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
valuable  or  pleasing  qualities  force  themselves 
into  view,  when  they  arc  obscured  by  indigence. 
It  has  been  long  observed  that  native  beauty  has 
httle  power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  that  to  want  the  fa- 
vour of  others  is  often  sufficient  to  hinder  us 
from  obtaining  it 

Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  conviction 
is  without  power  to  influence  their  conduct ;  for 
poverty  still  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and 
still  obstructs  the  cjaims  of  kindred  and  of^  virtue. 
The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher 
stations,  and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the 
actions  of  those  who  are  placed  below  the  level 
of  its  notice,  and  who  in  distant  re^ons  and 
lower  situations  ara  struggling  with  distress,  or 
toiling  for  bread.    Among  the  multitudes  over- 
whelmed with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  com 
mon  to  find  those  whom  a  very  little  assistance 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  decen 
c^,  and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  rela 
tions,  what  they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostenta 
tion,  luxury,  or  frolic. 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  does 
not  easily  conciliate  affection.  Ue  that  has  been 
confined  from  his  infancy  to  the  conversation  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  must  necessarily 
want  those  accomplishments  which  are  the  usuaJe 
means  of  attracting  favour ;  and  though  truth, 
fortitude,  and  probitv,  give  an  indisputable  right 
to  reverence  and  kindness,  they  will  not  be 
distinguished  by  common  eyes,  unless  they  ara 
brightened  by  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  cast 
aside  like  unpolished  gems,  of  which  none  but 
the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value,  till  their  as- 
perities are  smoothed,  and  their  incrustations 
rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the 
efficacy  of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of 
style  impair  the  force  of  reason,  and  rugged  num 
hers  turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice  of  cusposition, 
and  fertility  of  invention.  Few  have  strength 
of  reason  to  overrule  the  perceptions  of  sense : 
and  yet  fewer  have  curiosity  or  benevolence  to 
struggle  long  against  the  first  impression ;  he 
therefore  who  fails  to  please  in  his  salutation  and 
address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  latent  excellences, 
or  essential  qualities. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessi- 
tous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of  be- 
haviour equally  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  con 
fidence  of  ment  incites  him  to  meet,  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  tliose 
who  flattered  themselves  with  their  own  dignity, 
is  considered  as  an  insolent  leveller,  impatient 
of  the  just  prero^tives  of  rank  and  wealth,  eager 
to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
to  confound  the  subordinations  of  society :  and 
who  would  contribute  to  the  exaltation  of  thai 
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spirit  which  even  want  and  calamity  are  not  able 
to  restrain  trorn  rudenrss  and  rebellion. 

But  no  bett«ir  success  will  commonly  be  found 
to  attend  servility  and  dejection,  which  oflen  give 
pride  the  confidence  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 
A  request  made  with  diHidence  and  timidity  is 
easily  denied,  because  the  petitioner  himself 
seems  to  doubt  its  fitness. 

Kindness  i.-*  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  others,  because  we  receive  plea- 
snre  from  tliem ;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man 
please,  whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  his  dis- 
tresses, and  who  has  no  leisure  to  be  officious ; 
whose  will  is  restrained  by  his  necessities,  and 
who  has  no  power  to  confer  benefits.;  whose 
temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  misery,  and  whose 
understanding  is  impeded  by  ignorance  ? 

It  is  yet  a  more  onensive  discouragement,  that 
the  same  actions  performed  by  difterent  hands 
produce  different  effects,  and,  instead  of  rating 
the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate  too  fre- 
cjuently  the  performance  by  the  man.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  combinations  of  life,  that 
important  services  are  performed  by  inferiors; 
but  tliough  their  zeal  and  activity  may  be  paid 
by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom  excite  that 
flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumulation  of 
recompense  witli  which  all  think  it  their  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who  descend  to 
their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation.  To  be 
obliged,  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memory  of 
an  action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  think  below  them,  but 
satisfy  themselves  with  faint  praise  and  penuri- 
ous payment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 
minas,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  others. 

•  It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of 
those  who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward, 
that  they  were  produced  not  by  kindness,  but  in- 
terest ;  they  are  therefore,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  in- 
sinuation, or  stratagems  of  selfishness.  Benefits 
which  are  received  as  gifts  from  wealth,  are  ex- 
acted as  debts  from  indigence ;  and  he  that  in  a 
high  station  is  celebrated  for  superfluous  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely 
been  confessed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence to  oblige,  when  exerted  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  great  inferiority :  for,  by  the  habitual 
arrogance  of  wealth,  such  expectations  are  com- 
monly formed  as  no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy ; 
and  what  regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  less 
than  was  demanded  from  him  ? 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which 
were  never  purchased  by  precedent  favours,  and 
there  is  an  afr«»ction  not  arising  from  gratitude  or 
gross  interest,  by  which  similar  natures  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  without  prospect  of  any 
cither  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
sentiments,  and  the  hope  .of  confirming  their 
esteem  of  themselves  by  the  approbation  of  each 
other.  But  this  spontaneous  fondness  seldom 
rises  at  the  sight  of^  poverty,  which  every  one  re- 
gards with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the 
applause  is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the 
countenance  is  solicited  by  ambition.  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  friendship  must  be 
resolved  at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves;  he 
therefore  whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  ui 


to  consider  his  esteem  as  a  testimonial  of  desert, 
will  always  find  our  hearts  open  to  his  endear- 
ments. We  every  day  see  men  of  eminence  fol- 
lowed with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  dependanoe, 
and  courted  with  all  the  blandishments  of  flafr> 
ter}%  by  those  who  want  nothing  from  them  but 

ftrofessions  of  regard,  and  who  Uiink  themselTei 
iberally  reward^  by  a  bow,  a  smile,  or  an  em- 
brace. 

But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feeli 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other 
opinions,  which  only  custom  and  example  have 
impressed  upon  us,  to  be  in  time  subjected  to 
reason.  We  must  learn  how  to  separate  the  real 
character  from  extraneous  adhesion  and  casual 
circumstances,  to  consider  closely  him  whom  we 
are  about  to  adopt  or  to  reject ;  to  regard  his 
inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions  ;  to  trace  out 
those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the  beai^for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  those  vices  that  Turk 
unseen  by  tne  absence  of  temptation:  that  when 
we  find  worth  faintly  shooting  in  the  shades  of 
obscurity,  we  may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  upoQ 
it,  and  ripen  barren  vohtion  into  efficacy  and 
power. 


No.  167.]     Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  1751. 

Candida  perpetuo  reside,  Cemeordia^  lecto, 
Tamque  pari  temper  tit  Kemtf  et^mmjug^, 

DUigat  ipsa  eenem  qu4Midam :  eed  et  i2M  wt*" 
T^me  quoque  cmm/ueritt  no*  videatmr 

tun. 

Their  nuptial  bed  may  •nailing  Ckmcord  drea^ 
And  Venus  still  the  happy  union  bleat ! 
Wrinkled  with  age,  may  mutual  love  and  trntk 
To  their  dim  eyes  recall  the  bkom  of  joath. 

r.  ucwu 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  not  common  to  envj  those  with  whom  we 
cannot  easily  be  placed  m  comparison.  Every 
man  sees  without  malevolence  the  progress  w 
another  in  the  tracts  of  hfe,  which  he  nas  himself 
no  desire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  incUnation 
to  cavils  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  those 
whose  distance  will  not  suffer  them  to  draw  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  his  own  merit  The 
sailor  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  contest  the 
lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the  Rambler,  how- 
ever jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  mach  dirtnrb* 
ed  by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or  It* 
pahan. 

We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  to  yon  any  sope^ 
lative  degree  of  virtue,  when  we  believe  tbcf  Wl 
may  inform  you  of  our  change  of  condition  wW^ 
out  danger  of  malignant  fascination  ;  and  that 
when  you  read  of  the  marriage  of  your  corre^ 
pondents  Hymcnaeus  and  Tran<^uilla,  yon  will 
join  your  wishes  to  those  of  their  other  fHeodi 
for  the  happy  event  of  a  union  in  which  caprice 
and  selfishness  had  so  little  part 

There  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be 
less  deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  maof 
who  enter  into  the  same  state,  that  we  baveit 
lowed  our  minds  to  form  no  unreasonable  exped* 
ations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  soft  bouif 
of  courtship,  with  visions  of  felicity  which  hiuMS 
power  cannot  bestow,  or  of  perfection  which 
numan  virtue  cannot  attain.    That  impaitiili^ 
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•ilh  which  we  endeaYour  to  inspect  the  mannera 
iCall  whom  we  have  known  wa«  never  so  much 
ifcrpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  dis- 
sorered  some  faults  and  weaknesses  in  each 
ilfaer;  and  joined  our  hands  in  conviction,  that 
10  tberb  are  adYantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  mar- 
imgPf  there  are  inconveniences  hkewise  to  be 
mured;  and  that,  together  with  confederate 
iBlallectfl  and  auxiliiar  vutues,  we  must  find  dif- 
GHent  opinions  and  opposite  inclinations. 

We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not 
littered  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the 
day  of  marriage  ?  that  we  are  eminently  qualified 
to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without 
iny  such  remarkable  disparity  as  can  give  either 
■a  opportunity  of  insulting  the  other  with  pom- 
pous names  and  splendid  alUances,  or  of  calling 
Bi  upon  any  domestic  controversy,  the  over- 
bearing assistance  of  {lowerful  relations.  Our 
Ibitiuie  was  eaually  suitable^  so  that  we  meet 
irilbout  any  or  those  obli^tions  which  always 
pioduce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  whicn, 
dMM^h  they  may  be  forgotten  in  tne  gayeties  of 
(he  first  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  which  the  suppression  must  beconsiderca 
u  a  new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  tameness  and 
lobmission,  till  ffratitude  takes  the  place  of  love, 
lad  the  desire  of  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees 
iato  the  fear  of  offending. 

The  settlements  caused  no  delay :  for  we  did 
BOl  trust  our  affairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches 
wIm>  would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying 
Mipuiations.  Tranouilla  scorned  to  detain  any 
pert  of  her  fortune  from  him  into  whose  hands 
die  delivered  up  her  person ;  and  Hymenieus 
Chooght  no  act  of  baseness  more  criminal  than 
hb  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her  own  generosity, 
irbo,  by  marrying  without  a  jointure,  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dan^rs  of  accident  and  caprice, 
ind  at  last  boasts  his  liberality,  by  granting  what 
only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness  enabled 
Um  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on  the 
eonmon  terms,  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man mi|^t  have  brought  him.  and  reserved  all 
die  exuberance  of  acknowledgment  for  those 
oeeUences  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
aorer  only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like 
inee  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  Uie  last 
bmaght  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
towl  without  a  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves 
ibout  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
to  lose  their  sense  of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of 
{Mrpetual  amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf 
lerore  they  sink.  HymensBus  of\en  repeated  a 
Medical  axiom,  that  the  succours  of  sickness  ought 
Ml  fo  6e  ufosUd  in  hedth.  We  know  that  how- 
iver  our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts 
boaod  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time  of 
BetJessneesand  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  diacon- 
tMt,  must  come  at  last,  in  which  we  shall  be 
driven  for  relief  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that 
fkm  unilbrmity  of  life  must  be  sometimes  diver- 
■ified,  and  the  vacuities  of  conversation  some- 
fians  supplied.  We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  stores  of  novelty  yet  unexhausted,  which 
■ty  be  opened  when  repletion  shall  call  for 
dtonge,  and  gratifications  yet  untasted,  by  which 
Hk  when  it  shall  become  .vapid  or  bitter,  may 
■•leatored  to  its  former  sweetness  and  spright- 
Imm.  and  again  brritate  the  appetite,  and  again 
■pMfcleintfaecop. 


Our  time  will  probably  be  less  tasteless  than 
that  of  those  whom  the  authority  and  avarice  ot 
parents  unite  almost  without  their  consent  in 
their  early  years,  before  tlicy  have  accumulated 
any  fund  of  reflection,  or  collected  materials  for 
mutual  entertainment  Such  we  have  oflen  seen 
rising  in  the  morning  to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the 
aflemoon  to  doze,  whose  happiness  was  cele* 
brated  by  their  neighbours,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  insensibility,  and  agreed  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are 
therefore  no  strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues, 
the  designs  and  competitions,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  our  contemporaries.  We  have  both 
amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  there- 
fore recount  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite 
the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom.  Every  occur- 
rence furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  one  or 
the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  happen 
t|iat  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

Though  our  characters,  beneld  at  a  distance^ 
exhibit  this  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearer 
inspection  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our 
habitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  some 
pecuUar  advantages  and  affords  that  coneordiM 
discors,  that  suitable  disagreement  which  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  intellectual  harmony.  There 
may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas  which  admite 
no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  aa 
leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisions 
of  the  other.  With  such  contrariety  there  can 
be  no  peace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  oflen  formed 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets 
issuing  from  distant  springs,  are  each  impreg- 
nated in  its  course  with  various  mixtures,  and 
tinged  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet, 
at  last,  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  purify 
themselves  by  the  gentle  effervescence  oi  con- 
trary qualities. 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree 
as  we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be 
paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed 
expenses,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
subserviency  of  a  favoured  servant,  no  private 
interviews  with  needy  relations,  no  intelligenee 
with  spies  placed  upon  each  other.  We  consi- 
dered marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artifice 
ano  concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever,  and 
in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breach 
of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  aN 
dour  of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  pleasure 
naturally  produces,  have  long  ceased  to  nurry  us 
into  irregularity  and  vehemence ;  and  experience 
has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  complaisance.  We 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  rest  from  the  fatigue 
of  pleasure,  and  now  only  continue  that  course 
of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered,  con- 
firmed in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation, 
supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual  encou- 
ragement, and  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  mutual 
exhortation.  Such,  Mr.  Raml)ler,  is  our  pros- 
pect of  life,  a  prospect  which,  as  it  is  beheld 
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with  more  attention,  seems  to  open  more  exten- 
sive happiness,  and  spr  iads,  by  deuces,  into  the 
boundless  regrionu  of  ternity.  But  if  all  our 
prudence  has  been  vam,  and  we  are  doomed  to 
give  one  instance  more  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  discernment^  wc  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not 
betrayed  by  such  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the 
arma  of  virtue.      We  are,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 
Htmenjlus, 
Tranquilla. 


No.  168.]     Saturdat,  Oct.  26, 1751. 


■Deeipit 


PHJKDRUS. 


Front  prima  mnltotf  rara  «unM  itutUiffit 
Qiu>if  tnteriort  comdidU  eura  angulo. 

The  tinsel  glitter,  and  the  speeious  mien, 
Delude  the  meet ;  few  pry  behind  the  acene. 


It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau,  that  "  a  mean 
or  common  thought,  expressed  in  pompous  dic- 
tion, generally  pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noble 
sentiment  delivered  in  low  and  vulgar  language  ; 
because  the  numl>er  is  greater  of  those  whom 
custom  has  enabled  to  judge  of  words,  than 
whom  study  has  qualified  to  examine  things." 

This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  were 
offended  with  meanness  of  expression  as  are  un- 
able to  distinguish  propriety  of  thought,  and  to 
separate  propositions  or  images  from  the  vehicles 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  understand- 
ing. But  this  kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means 
fM>nfined  to  the  ignorant  or  superficial ;  it  ope- 
rates uniformly  and  universally  upon  readers  of 
all  classes ;  every  man,  however  profound  or 
abstracted,  perceives  himself  irresistibly  alien- 
ated by  low  terms ;  they  who  profess  the  most 
zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced  to  admit 
that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  orna- 
ments ;  and  loses  much  of  her  power  over  the 
soul  when  she  appears  disgracea  by  a  dress  un- 
couth or  ill-adjusted. 

We  are  all  offended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not 
disgusted  alike  by  the  same  compositions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same 
terms  as  low.  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrinsi- 
cally meaner  than  another ;  our  opinion  there- 
fore of  words,  as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  established,  depends  wholly  upon 
accident  and  custom.  The  cottager  tliinks  those 
apartments  splendid  and  spacious,  which  an  in- 
habitant of  palaces  will  despise  for  their  inele- 
gance ;  and  to  him  who  has  passed  most  of  his 
hours  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  expres- 
sions will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  offence ;  but  a  mean 
term  never  fails  to  displease  him  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears mean,  as  poverty  is  certainly  and  invaria- 
bly despised,  though  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eyes 
of'^some,  may,  by  others,  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  tlie  general  character  of  them 
who  use  tJiem  ;  and  the  disgust  which  they  pro- 
duce arises  from  the  revival  of  those  images  with 
which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus,  ii^  in 
the  most  solemn  discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to 
occur  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
■oroo  ludiorous  narratiye,  the  gravest  auditor 


finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter,  when 
they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the  same  acci- 
dental association,  are  utteily  unable  to  guess 
the  reason  of  his  merriment  Words  which  cofK 
vey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  baniahed  from 
elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  be- 
cause they  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  moolhi, 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  without  the  inyolim- 
tary  recollection  otunpleasing  images. 

When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  his  kinff,  he  breaks 
out  amidst  his  emotions  into  a  wish  oatoiml  for 
a  murderer : 

Come,  thick  nifht! 

And  pnll  thee  in  the  dunoeat  nnoke  of  bell, 
Thnt  ray  keen  knife  lee  not  the  wound  it  raakei ; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  tlie  dai4, 
To  cry,  Hold,  bold ! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry, 
that  force  which  calls  new  powers  into  being, 
which  embodies  sentiment,  and  animates  mat* 
ter;  yet,  perhaps,  scarce  any  man  now  pemses 
it  without  some  disturbance  of  hia  attentioQ  from 
the  counteraction  of  the  words  to  tlie  ideas. 
What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  implore  the 
presence  of  night,  invested,  not  in  common  ob- 
scurity, but  in  the  smoke  of  hell  ?  Yet  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  epithet  now  seldom  hearo  bat  in  the 
stable,  and  dim  night  may  come  or  go  without 
any  other  notice  than  contempt 

If  we  start  into  f  aptures  when  some  hero  of 
the  Iliad  tells  us  that  ^p«  /tmivtrai,  his  lance  rages 
with  eagerness  to  destroy ;  if  we  are  alarmed  at 
the  terror  of  the  soldiers  oominanded  by  Cssar 
to  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  dreaded, 
says  Lucan,  lest  the  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  riiooU 
fly  back  upon  the  striker : 

Si  nb^ra  taermferirefU, 

in  MM  er§d€bMU  reditmra*  SMtn^r*  aMwea, 


Nona  dare*  with  impiooa  steel  the  frore  to  rend 
Lett  on  himaelf  the  defined  stroke  deec— d ; 

we  cannot  snrely  but  sympathise  with  the  bof 
rors  of  a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  hii 
friend,  his  benefactor,  who  suspects  that  the 
weapon  will  refuse  its  office,  and  start  back  fron 
the  breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate.  Tet 
this  sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  ao 
instrument  used  by  butchers  and  cooks  m  the 
meaneM  employments ;  we  do  not  iromediatdj 
conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to  b< 
committed  with  a  knife ;  or  who  does  not,  at  birt, 
from  the  long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with 
sordid  ofBces,  feel  aversion  ratlier  thad  terror? 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madnessy 
guilt,  that  the  inspection  of  Heaven  may  be  is* 
tcrcepted.  and  that  he  may  in  the  involutioiis  of 
infernal  darkness,  escape  the  eye  of  Prondcnca 
This  is  the  utmost  extravaeance  of  determin«d 
wickedness :  yet  this  is  so  debased  by  two  1mfc^ 
tunate  words,  that  while  I  endeavour  to  imprctf 
on  my  reader  the  energy  of  the  sentiment,  t  cao 
scarcely  check  my  risibility,  when  the  expiessioa 
forces  itself  upon  my  mind ;  for  who,  withost 
some  relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hear  of  iki 
avengers  of  guilt  peepinfc  tkrmtgk  m  hImtkHt 

These  imperfectionsof^diction  are  lessobvioatls 
the  reader,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  ooonsoe 
usages ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  impwefHW* 
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to  a.  foreigner,  who  learns  oar  language  from 
books,  and  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
ibfcibly  than  a  modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  con- 
cur to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  an  early  entrance  into  the  liWng 
world.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
in  solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  pubhc.  Ar- 
||amentation  ma}r  be  taught  in  colleges,  and  thco- 
nes  formed  in  retirement ;  but  the  artifice  of  em- 
bellishment, and  the  powers  of  attraction,  can  be 
gained  only  by  general  converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and 
&8hionable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for 
other  purposes.  The  injury  that  grand  imagery 
suAcrs  from  unsuitable  language,  personal  merit 
may  fear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
the  success  of  ^ncas  depended  on  the  favour  of 
the  queen  upon  whose  coasts  he  was  driven,  his 
cdeatial  protectress  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
secured  against  rejection  oy  liis  piety  or  bravery, 
bat  decorated  him  for  the  interview  with  preter- 
natural beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writ- 
ings or  himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
•trength,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as 
well  as  useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who 
Beyer  tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  patrons  of  science  or  virtue  should 
be  solicitous  to  discover  excellences,  which  they 
who  possess  them  shade  and  disguise.  Few  have 
abilities  so  much  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  be  caressed  on  their  own  terms ;  and  he 
tttat  will  not  condescend  to  recommend  himself 
by  external  embellishments,  must  submit  to  the 
fiUe  of  just  sentiments  meanly  expressed,  and  be 
adiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  understood. 
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JfecpbUtmm  cmdit,  nee  demorsot  $apU  vmgneM, 

PERSIUS. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew ; 
Bat  cluini'd,  like  spittle  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

DETDEN. 

Natural  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  form- 
ad  for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
animals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevi- 
ty, in  proportion  to  the  time  between  their  con- 
erotion  and  their  birth. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the 
oflspring  of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  how- 
eyer  they  please  at  first  by  flowery  luxuriance, 
and  spreaa  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour, 
can  seldom  endure  the  change  ot  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  cnticism,  or  frost  of 
neglecL  When  Apelles  was  reproached  with  the 
paacity  of  his  productions,  and  the  incessant  at- 
tention with  which  he  retouched  his  pieces,  he 
condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
kipmniedforperp^uity. 

Xfo  yanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and 
indignation  than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence 
tad  huny.  For  who  can  bear  with  patieOco  the 
writer  who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
Us  species,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies, 
•ad  that  posterity  will  reposit  his  casual  eflfusions 
tmonst  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  7 
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Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  tran- 
scendant  abilities,  that  their  slightest  and  most 
cursory  perfonuances  excel  all  that  labour  and 
study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ; 
as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous 
products  cannot  be  e<}ualled  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any 
man  to  place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understand- 
ing, and  fancy  that  he  is  bom  to  be  illustrious 
without  labour,  Uian  to  omit  the  cares  of  bus 
bandry,  and  expect  from  his  ground  the  bios 
soms  of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and 
usurp  the  pnvilegcs  of  genius  are  men  whom 
only  themselves  would  ever  have  marked  out  as 
ennched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  easy 
terms.  This  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  found 
among  those  who,  having  not  enlarged  their  no- 
tions by  books  or  conversation,  are  persuaded  by 
the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  fa- 
vour, that  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  discover  none  higher 
than  themselves ;  and  who  acouiesce  in  the  first 
thoughts  that  occur,  because  their  scantiness  of 
knowledge  allows  them  little  choice;  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  views  afibrds  them  no 
elimpse  of  perfection,  of  that  sublime  idea  which 
human  industry  has  from  the  first  ages  been 
vainly  toiling  to  approach.  They  see  a  little, 
and  believe  that  tnere  is  nothing  beyond  their 
sphere  of  vision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceived  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world. 
In  proportion  as  perfection  is  more  distinctly 
conceived,  the  ploasure  of  contemplating  our  own 
performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  observed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  praise 
are  often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
performances ;  they  know  how  much  is  still 
wanting  to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxi- 
ety and  terror  the  determination  of  the  public 
"  I  please  every  one  else,"  says  Tully,  "  but  n^ 
vcr  satisfy  myself." 

It  has  oden  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  of  latter  a^es  in  science,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new 
ideas  has  given  us,  we  still  fall  below  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Some  part  of  their 
superiority  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  eraces 
of  their  language,  from  which  the  most  p<3ished 
of  the  present  European  tongues  are  nothinff 
more  than  barbarous  degenerations.  Some  a£ 
vantage  they  might  gain  merely  by  priority, 
which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  natural 
sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing  but  servile  repo- 
tition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  part  of 
their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  reward 
of  modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  study, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  eyery 
science  engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  indefkti- 
gable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember 
none  except  Statins  who  ventures  to  mention  the 
speedy  production  of  his  writings  either  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility. 
Nor  did  Statins,  when  he  considered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer 
attention  unnecessary,  but  auiidst  all  his  pride 
and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasteners  of  modeio 
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poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon  the  The- 
baid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportion- 
ate to  bis  labour. 

TJuhais,  multa  crMeiaUi  IiMa, 

Gaudia  Jamtt, 

Poltthed  with  endleM  toil,  my  layi 
At  length  upire  to  Mantuan  praiae. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his 
want  of  leisure  to  polish  them,  as  an  addition  to 
his  calamities ;  and  was  so  far  from  imagining 
revisals  and  corrections  unnecessary,  that  at  his 
departure  from  Rome  ho  threw  his  Metamor- 
phoses into  the  fire,  lest  he  should  be  disgraced 
by  a  book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  Unish. 

It  seems  not  oflen  to  have  happened  that  the 
same  writer  aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and 
prose  \  and  of  those  few  that  attempted  such  di- 
versity of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even  one 
euccceded.  Contrary  characters  they  never 
imagined  a  single  mmd  able  to  support,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken 
more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

What  they  had  written,  they  did  not  venture 
in  their  6rst  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world, 
but,  considering  the  impropriety  of  sending  forth 
inconsiderately  that  wnich  cannot  be  recalled, 
deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their 
fancy  was  cooled  after  the  raptures  of  invention 
and  the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceased  to  dazzle  the 
judgment. 

There  were  in  those  days  no  weekly  or  diur- 
nal writers ;  wxiiia  dies,  ei  muUa  Utitra.  much 
time,  and  many  rasures,  were  considered  as  in- 
dispensable requisites;  and  that  no  other  method 
of  attaining  lasting  praise  has  been  yet  discover- 
ed, may  be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manu- 
scripts of  Milton  now  remaining,  and  from  the 
taray  emission  of  Pope's  compositions,  delayed 
more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to  which  they 
alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  se- 
cure from  his  satire,  and,  what  to  an  honest 
mind  must  be  more  painful,  his  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his 
productions  soon  into  the  light,  many  imperfec- 
tions are  unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
nishes the  materials^  as  well  as  regulates  their 
disposition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  search  or 
information.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thoui^ht, 
the  subject  dismissed  for  a  time  appears  wiUi  a 
new  train  of  dependent  images,  the  accidents  of 
reading  or  conversation  supply  new  ornaments 
or  allusions,  or  mere  intennission  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collect  new 
force,  and  make  new  excursions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  recom- 
pense, and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  per- 
suaded him  to  conclude  it 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  haste  is 
obscurity.  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment 
produces  another,  easily  believes  that  he  can 
clearly  express  what  he  so  strongly  compre- 
hends ;  he  seldom  suspects  his  thoughts  of  em- 
barrassment, while  he  preserves  in  his  own  me- 
mory the  series  of  connexion,  or  his  diction  of 


ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  {iresent  to  his 
mind.  Yet  if  he  has  been  employed  on  an  ab» 
struse  or  complicated  argument,  he  will  find, 
when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his  mind,  and 
returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  his 
only  a  conjectural  glimpse  of  his  own  meanings 
and  that  to  explain  it  to  those  whom  he  desires 
to  instruct,  he  must  open  his  sentiments,  disen 
tangle  his  method,  ana  alter  his  arrangement 

Authors  and  lovers  always  suffer  some  infatu- 
ation, from  which  only  absence  can  s^  them 
free  :  and  every  man  ought  to  restore  himself  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  judgment,  before  he  does 
that  which  he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  io 
juring  his  honour  and  his  quiet. 
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Conjittor:  »iq*idprede»tdeHcUfmteru       om 
I  gnnt  the  charge :  forgive  the  finlt  coafe«'d. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  one  of  those  beings  from  whom  manjr,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  other  misery,  think  it 
meritorious  to  withhold  relief;  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  indignation  dooms  to  suffer 
without  complaint,  and  perish  without  regard ; 
and  whom  1  myself  have  formerly  insulted  mthe 
pride  of  reputation  and  security  of  innocence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  bur- 
dened with  more  children  than  he  could  decently 
support    A  wealthy  relation,  as  he  travelled 
from  London  to  his^  country-sf  at,  condescending 
to  make  him  a  visit,  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  resolved  to  ease 
him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a 
child  upon  himself.    iHstress  on  one  side,  and 
ambition  on  the  other,  were  too  powerful  for  pa- 
rental fondness,  and  the  UtUe  family  passed  in 
review  before  him,  that   lie  miffht   make  hit 
choice.     I  was  then  ten  years  ol^  and,  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose,  I  was  called  to  dut 
great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  rojsett 
hj  my  best  courtesy,  sung  hhn  my  prettiest  aoD|r, 
told  the  last  story  that  I  had  read,  and  so  moch 
endeared  myself  by  my  innocence,  that  he  de* 
clared  his  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate 
me  with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  straggles  at  the 
thought  of  parting,  and  some  natural  Urns  tkiff 
dropp%  bitl  wiped  them  soon.  They  considered, 
not  without  that  false  estimation  of  the  value  of 
wealth  which  poverty  long  continued  alweyi 
produces,  that  I  was  raised  to  higher  rank  tbio 
they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ample 
fortune  than  they  could  bequeath.  My  mother 
sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress  me  in  soch 
a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from  contempt  tt 
my  first  arrival ;  and,  when  she  dismissed  tofy 
pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  an  embrace  tbit  1 
still  feel,  gave  me  some  precepts  of  piety,  which, 
however  neglected,  I  have  not  forgotteiu  and  ot- 
tered prayers  for  my  final  happiness,  of  whiefal 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  hope  that  they  will  at  bit 
be  granted. 

My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  seemed 
not  much  to  regret  our  separation ;  my  isther 
conducted  me  to  the  stage-coach  with  a  kind  <^ 
cheerful  tenderness;  and  in  a  very  short  time  1 
was  transported  to  splendid  apaitmenti^  and  • 
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luxurious  table,  and  grew  familiar  to  8how,noiae, 
and  gayety. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  im- 
plored a  bieeain^  on  her  family  with  her  last 
breath.  I  had  httie  opportunity  to  indulge  a 
■orrow  which  there  was  none  to  partake  with 
me,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reflect  much 
apon  my  loss.    Mv  father  turned  all  his  care 

Xn  his  other  children,  whom  some  fortunate 
enturesand  unexpected  legacies  enabled  him, 
when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to 
leave  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

1  sliould  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tune, and  had  once  a  fortune  assigned  me  in  his 
will ;  but  my  cousin  assuring  him  that  all  care 
for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to 
place  me  happily  in  the  world,  directed  him  to 
Jivide  my  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependance  without 
resource.  Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young 
women  are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  supported  in  my  former  character 
but  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  partly  lest 
1  should  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  ap- 
pearance might  draw  too  many  compliments  and 
assiduities,  i  was  insensibly  degraded  from  my 
equably,  aiid  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the 
bead  servant  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

I  felt  every  indi^ity,  but  knew  that  resent- 
ment would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  continue  my  importance  by  little 
services  and  active  officiousness,  and,  for  a  time, 
preserved  myself  from  neglect,  by  withdrawing 
all  pretences  to  competition,  and  studying  to 
pleas«  rather  than  to  shine.  But  my  interest, 
notwithstanding  this  expedient,  hourly  declined, 
and  my  coudin'a  favourite  maid  began  to  ex- 
change repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me  about 
alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though 
I  had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neces- 
■ty  of  outward  cheerfulness,  1  oflen  withdrew 
to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  grief,  or  turn  my  con- 
dition in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
I  might  escape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At 
last  my  schemes  ana  sorrows  were  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  change  of  my  relation's  behaviour, 
who  one  day  took  an  occasion,  when  we  were 
left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  suffer  myself 
no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place 
which  he  always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the 
family.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  preference 
of  her  own  daughters  should  never  hurt  me ; 
and,  accompanymg  his  professions  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
mercer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  insinuate  that  my  other 
friends  supplied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to 
eonfirm.  ,. 

By  this  stratiigem,  which  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand, he  filled  me  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude, compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only 
sopport,  and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  con- 
fsrsation.  He  often  appointed  interviews  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
called  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad. 
My  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing it,  disposed  me  to  unlimited  complaisance, 
and,  thouffh  I  saw  his  kindness  grow  every  day 
mne  fono,  I  did  not  sufier  any  suspicion  to  enter 
a/  thoughts.  At  last  the  wretch  took  advan- 
HJlo  of  toe  familiarity  which  he  ei\joytd  as  my 


relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted 
as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  or- 
phan, whom  his  own  promises  had  made  indi-^ 
gent,  whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  subdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  af!brd  subject  of 
exultation,  to  overpower  on  any  terms  tlie  reso- 
lution, or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  girl ;  but  of 
all  the  boasters  tliat  deck  themselves  m  the  spoils 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  surely  have  the 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  owe 
their  success  to  some  casual  influence.  They 
neither  employ  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  forco 
of  understandmg,  in  their  attempts;  they  cannot 
please  their  vanity  with  the  art  of  their  ap- 
proaches, the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  the 
elegance  of  tlieir  address,  or  the  efHcacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed 
of  any  qualities  by  which  afibction  is  attracted. 
They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  ri- 
vals, but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist, 
and  are  often  content  to  possess  the  body,  with- 
out any  solicitude  to  gain  tlie  heart. 

Many  of  Uicse  despicable  wretches  docs  ray 
present  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wicked- 
ness enable  me  to  number  amon^  the  heroes  of 
debauchery ;  reptiles  whom  their  own  servants 
would  have  despised,  had  they  not  been  their 
servants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have 
disdained  intercourse,  had  she  not  been  allured 
by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings  which 
are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the 
streets,  have  been  corrupted,  not  by  arts  of  gal- 
lantry which  stole  gradually  upon  the  afiectioua 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incur- 
ring resentment  which  they  could  not  escape; 
some  have  been  frighted  by  masters,  and  some 
awed  by  guardians  into  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  Us  usual  consequence,  and  he 
soon  perceived  that  I  could  not  long  continue  in 
his  family.  I  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of 
the  reproach  which  I  now  believed  inevitable. 
He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  dis- 
covery, and  oden  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety 
which  perhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  last  mingled  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  maintencnce  with  menaces  of 
total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  perturba- 
tion, I  should  sufler  his  secret  to  escape,  or  en- 
deavour to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  retreat 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended 
that  my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  distant 
country,  and  I  entered  upon  a  state  which  shall 
be  described  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Mis  ELLA. 


No.  171.]     Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1751. 

Tttdet  cali  eonvgxa  tueri,  viao. 

Dark  is  the  sua,  and  loothsome  is  the  day 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
MiSELLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narra- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  mora 
powerfully  preserve  youth  from  irregularity^  or 
guard  inexperience  from  seduction,  wan  a  just 
description  oi  the  condition  into  which  the  waa 
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ton  plunges  herself,  and  therefore  hope  that  my 
letter  may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  my  ex- 
ample. 

After  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delays 
which  the  timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  I 
was  removed  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  under  one  of  the  characters  commonly  as- 
sumed upon  such  occasions.  Here  being  by  my 
circumstances  condemned  to  solitude,  1  passed 
most  of  my  hours  in  bitterness  and  anguish.  The 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  engaging  my  at- 
tention, or  dispossessing  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such 
as  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  myself;  for  1 
was  not  so  far  abandoned  as  to  sink  voluntarily 
into  corruption,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my 
own  mina  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid 
lest  his  assiduity  should  expose  tiim  to  suspicion. 
Whenever  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and 
was  therefore  less  delightfully  entertainea  than 
he  expected.  After  freauent  expostulations  upon 
the  unreasonableness  ol  my  sorrow,  and  innume- 
rable protestations  of  everlasting  regard,  he  at 
last  found  that  I  was  more  affected  with  the  loss 
of  my  innocence  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  my  remorse, 
began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of 
irreligion.  His  arguments  were  such  as  my 
coiu'se  of  life  has  smce  exposed  me  oflen  to  the 
necessity  of  hearinjr,  vulgar,  empty,  and  falla- 
cious ;  yet  they  at  first  confounded  me  by  their 
novelty,  filled  me  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without  substi- 
tuting any  other  support  I  listened  awhile  to 
his  impious  gabble ;  but  its  influence  was  soon 
overpowered  by  natural  reason  and  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  convictions  which  this  new  attempt 
gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my  abhor- 
rence. I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
tempests  drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  de<»y  them 
to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading 
— and  have  always  thought  that  wretches,  thus 
merciless  in  their  depredations,  ou£rht  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  msurrection  ot  all  social  be- 
ings; yet,  how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of 
him,  who,  in  the  agitations  of  remorse,  cuts  away 
the  anchor  of  piety,  and,  when  he  has  drawn 
aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides 
the  U^t  of  heaven  which  would  direct  her  to  re- 
turn !  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  man 
eaually  betrayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence 
of^ appetite  and  opportunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with 
horror  that  he  was  contriving  to  perpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to  his 
purpose,  by  complete  and  radical  corruption. 

To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power. 
I  could  support  the  expenses  of  my  condition, 
only  by  the  continuance  of  his  favour.  He  pro- 
vided all  that  was  necessary,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  the  dan- 
ger which  we  had  both  expected  with  so  much 
anxiety.  I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
miae  to  restore  me  with  my  fame  uninjureo  to 
the  worid.  He  promised  me  in  general  terms, 
tiiat  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  his  power 
could  add  to  my  happiness,  but  forebore  to  re- 
lease me  from  my  confinement  I  knew  how 
much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended  upon 


my  speedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outrage- 
ously impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  per- 
ceived to  be  only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  told 
me  at  last,  witli  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that 
all  hopes  of  restoration  to  my  former  state  were 
for  ever  precluded ;  that  chance  had  discovered  my 
secret,  and  malice  divulged  it ;  and  that  nothing 
now  remained,  but  to  seek  a  retreat  more  private, 
where  curiosity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I 
felt  at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I 
was  in  so  much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy, 
which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me  with  full 
cry,  that  1  yielded  myselt  implicitly  to  his  dis- 
posal, and  was  removed,  with  a  thousand  studied 
precautions,  through  by-ways  and  dark  passages 
to  another  house,  where  I  harassed  him  with 
perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small  annuity  that 
might  enable  me  to  Uve  in  the  country  in  obsca- 
rity  and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent 
professions,  but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my 
importunity  and  distrust;  and  having  one  day  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  me  with  uncommon  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  discontent 
immoveable,  lef^  me  with  some  inarticulate  mur- 
murs of  anger.  I  was  pleased  that  he  was  at 
last  roused  to  sensibihty,  and  expecting  that  at 
his  next  visit  he  would  comply  with  my  request, 
lived  with  great  tranquillity  upon  the  monev  in 
my  hands,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
pause  of  persecution,  that  I  dia  not  reflect  how 
much  his  absence  had  exceeded  the  usual  inter- 
vals, till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  want- 
ing subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  contracted  my 
expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  supplicate  for  as- 
sistance. Necessity,  however,  soon  overcame 
my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  him 
by  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  temis 
more  pressing,  but  uithout  efiect  I  then  sent 
an  agent  to  inquire  after  him,  who  informed  me, 
that  he  had  quitted  his  house,  and  was  gone  with 
his  family  to  reside  for  some  time  upon  nis  estata 
in  Ireland. 

However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I 
was  yet  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly 
abandon  me,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  mj 
clothes,  I  supported  myself,  expecting  that  every 
post  would  bung  me  relief.  Thus  J  passed  seven 
months  between  hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual 
approach  to  poverty  and  distress,  emaciated  with 
discontent,  and  bewildered  with  uncertainty.  At 
last,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  iiiy 
absence  to  search  my  boxes,  ana,  missing  s<Hoe 
of  my  apparel,  seized  the  remainder  for  rent,  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonstrate  against  legal  cnietty  was  vain: 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutality  was  hopeless.  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandewd 
about  without  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted 
with  the  usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqualified 
for  laborious  oflfices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  tbst 
had  seen  me  before,  and  hopeless  of  rdi«f  from 
those  who  were  strangers  to  my  former  condi- 
tion. Nii(ht  came  on  in  the  midst  of  my  dtstrt^ 
tion,  and  I  still  continued  to  wander  till  the  me- 
naces of  the  watch  obliged  me  to  shelter  myself 
in  a  covered  passage. 

Next  day,  1  procured  a  lodging  in  the  back- 
ward garret  of  a  mean  house,  anaemployed  mj 
landlady  to  inquire  for  a  senrice.    Mj  applies 
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tions  were  generally  rejected  for  want  of  a  cbarac- 
tor.  At  lengtli  I  was  received  at  a  draper's  ;  but 
when  it  was  known  to  my  mistress  that  I  had 
only  one  gown,  and  that  of  silk,  she  was  of 
opinio  I  that  I  looked  like  a  tbief^  and  without 
warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  sup- 
port myself  by  my  needle ;  and,  by  my  landlady's 
recommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  from  a 
■hop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
lint  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  mo  so  much 
reputation  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head 
oTsome  value,  one  of  my  fellow  lodgers  stole  the 
lace,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a  prosecution. 

Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  I  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  under  pent-houses  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  length  1  became  absolutely  penni- 
less, and,  having  strolled  all  day  without  suste- 
nance, was,  at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted 
hf  ao  elderly  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern. 
I  refosed  him  with  hesitation ;  he  seized  me  by 
die  hand,  and  drew  me  into  a  neighbourinff  house, 
where  when  he  saw  my  face  pale  with  hunger, 
and  my  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  he  spurned  me 
from  him,  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some 
Other  place  ;  ho  for  his  part  would  take  care  of 
lua  pockets. 

1  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
•carcely  strength  to  walk  further,  when  another 
■oon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.  VVtien 
be  saw  the  same  tokens  of  calamity,  he  consi- 
dered that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
ftod  therefore  auickly  made  overtures,  which  I 
had  no  longer  firmness  to  reject  By  this  man  I 
was  maintained  four  months  in  penurious  wick- 
odneas,  and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  con- 
dition, from  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper. 

In  this  abject  state,  I  have  now  passed  four 
years,  the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of 
drunkenness;  8«)metime8  the  property  of  one 
man,  and  sometimes  the  common  prey  of  acci- 
dental lewdness ;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  sale 
by  the  mistress  of  a  brotlicl ;  at  another  begging 
in  the  streets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by 
wickedness ;  without  any  hope  in  th*?  day  but  of 
finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose 
to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  reflections 
at  night,  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  impress 
upon  me. 

If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  sc- 
earity,  could  visit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  recep- 
tacles to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her 
nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  the  wretches  that 
lie  crowded  togcUier,  mad  with  intemperance, 
ghastly  with  famine,  nauseous  with  Blth,  and 
.noisome  with  disease :  it  would  not  he  very  easy 
fer  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to  harden  them 
against  compassion,  or  to  repress  the  desire 
which  they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue  such 
numbers  of  human  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacu- 
ate their  streets,  and  ship  thtnr  prostitutes  and 
vagabonds  to  their  colonics.  If  the  women  that 
infest  this  city  had  the  same  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  their  iniseries,  I  believe  very  little  force 
woald  be  necessary ;  for  who  among  them  can 
dread  any  change?  Many  of  us  indeed  are 
wholly  anqnalified  for  any  but  most  servile  em- 
ployments, and  those  perhaps  would  require  the 
ears  of  a  magistrate  to  hinder  them  from  follow- 


ing the  same  practices  in  another  country ;  but 
others  are  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  reform- 
ation, and  would  gladly  be  oelivered  on  any 
terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt,  ^nd  the  tyranny 
of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can 
afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution,  and 
where  toe  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  indivi- 
duals, those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be 
restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think 
myself  happy  in  any  region  that  should  restore 
me  once  again  to  honesty  and  peace. 

I  am,  iSir,  &c 

MiSKLLA. 

No.  178.]         Saturday,  Nov,  9,  1751, 

S4tpe  f9gare  toles  qualis  tim,  Prisee,  fkturua 
Si  Jlam  locuples ;  titmque  repente  pmtenB. 

(^utrnqmnm  potse  ptUa*  mores  mar  rare /uturos  f 
Die  «i4t,  eifiae  In  Uo^  quaUe  eria.  mart 

Priscus,  you've  oti^n  uked  van  how  I'd  lire, 
Should  fatn  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  five, 
What  soul  hi«  future  conduct  can  foresee  7 
Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  would  be. 

r.  LEWIS. 

Nothing  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manners ; 
and  that  it  is  diificult  to  conjecture  from  the  con* 
duct  of  him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  condition, 
how  he  would  act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  put 
into  his  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  tliat 
few  men  are  made  better  by  affluence  or  exalta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when 
they  arc  unbound  and  expanded  by  the  sunshine 
ot  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate  into  follies 
than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Many  observations  have  concurred  to  establish 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become 
obsolete,  for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  iL 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every 
condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  low  stations, 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities 
of  gratifying  their  desires,  or  as  they  are  more  or 
less  rc^»trained  by  human  censures.  Many  vitiate 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riehcs ;  and 
who  can  wonder  that  what  is  gained  by  fraud  and 
extortion  is  enjoyed  with  tyranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  wilhng  to  believe  that  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  though 
certainly  not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so 
nearlv  to  universality,  as  some  have  asserted  in 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  or  heat  of  declama- 
tion? 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equality,  will  have  many  malo- 
volcnt  gazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner 
than  others  that  which  all  pursue  with  the  same 
ardour,  and  to  which  all  ima^ne  themselves  en- 
titled, will  for  ever  be  a  crime.  When  those 
who  started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  us 
so  far  behind  that  we  have  little  hope  to  overtake 
them,we  revenge  our  disappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they  gained 
the  advantage,  or  on  the  follv  and  arrogance 
with  which  they  possess  it  Of  them  whose  rise 
we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselves  by 
prrgnoaticatins  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray 
to  an  eye,  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some 
stains  which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded, 
while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to  oideofec 
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them ;  Ror  can  ths  ntott  ci 
or  Heady  rccUtudc,  escape 

therefore,  perhaps,  da   nol 


The  common  charge  againrt  thoae  « 
■have  Ihcir  origins!  condiUon,  ia  tliat  orp 
ia  cerlain  that  auccctw  natnrally  confirms 
faTourable  opinion  of  our  own  abilities, 
■n^  man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident, 
■hip,  and  ■  Ihouaand  cauici,  which  co 
every  event  without  human  contrivance  < 
poailion,  the  pari  which  they  amy  justly  < 

fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and  eii 
claims  are  quickly  produced  hy  tma^nar 
But  capliousnesi  and  jealousy  are  hkewis 
offended,  and  [o  hha  who  aludioualy  look 
alfront,  everr  mode  of  behaviour  will  bu| 
freedom  will  be  rudenesn,  and  reserve 
ness;  mirth  wilt  be  negligence,  and  serb 
formality;  when  he  is  received  with  cei 
distance  and  respect  are  inculcated;  i 
treated  with  famiharity,  he  concludes 
ioBulted  by  condeacennons. 

It  roust  however  be  confessed,  that  as 
den  changes  are  dangerous,  >  quick  tn 
from  poverty  to  abundance  can  seldom  t 
with  safety.  He  that  has  long  lived  with 
of  pleasures  which  he  could  not  reach,  w 

reason  in  unbounded  riot,  when  they  are  . 

Every  possesaion  is  endeared  by  d 
every  gratification  is  eiaggeraled  bj  det 
ia  difficult  not  to  eatimate  what  ii  lalelj 
above  its  real  value;  it  is  imposaible  notti 
greater  happineas  to  that  condition  fron 
we  are  onwiUinglj  excluded,  than  nsti 

mote  inheritor  of  an  unexpected  fortune 
generally  distinguished  from  those  who 
hched  ui  the  common  course  of  lineal  ( 
by  his  prealer  hade  to  enjoy  hin  wealth, 
finery  of  his  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipi 
splendour  of  bis  furniture,  and  the  luiui' 
table. 

A  tluusand  things  which  familiarity  di 
to  be  of  little  value,  have  power  for  a 
•size  the  imagination.  A  Virginian  kinj 
the  Europeans  had  fiied  a  lock  on  his  do 
•o  delighted  to  find  his  subjects  admitlec 
eluded  with  such  facility,  that  it  was  fron 
ing  to  evening  his  whole  employment  to  I 
key.  Wo,  among  whom  locks  and  kei 
been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined  to  laugh 
American  amusement;  yet  I  doubt  whet 
paper  will  have  a  aingte  reader  that  n 
apply  the  sloiy  to  himself,  and  recotlet 
bours  of  hia  lifo  in  which  he  has  been 
overpowered  by  the  Iranititoty  chormsof 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  i 
^c  of  fortune  has  suddenly  transport 
new  regions,  where  unaccustomed  lustre 
his  eyes,  and  unlasted  delicacies  solicit  h 
lite.  Let  him  not  ha  considered  as  lost  i 
less  degeneracy,  tliough  he  for  a  whJe 
the  regard  due  tn  others,  to  indulge  the  i 

Cion  ofhimself,  and  in  the  eitravagam 
raptures  expects  that  his  eye  shout 
hi*  (be  motHHU  of  all  Hut  ^iproach  h 


f  his  insuffidc  , 
witi  remember  that  the  coKiperation  of  othos  ii 
necessary  to  his  happineas,  and  learn  to  con- 
ciliate their  regard  by  reciprocal  bene&ceDce. 

There  ia,  at  least,  one  consideralioD  whidi 
ought  to  alleviate  our  censurea  of  the  powerfbl 
and  rich.  To  imagine  them  chargeable  with  all 
the  guitt  and  folly  of  their  own  actioiu,  is  to  be 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 


He  that  can  do  much  good  or  barm  will  noC 
find  many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will 
lulTer  to  be  sincere.  While  we  live  apon  lh« 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  remiDded 
of  our  doty  by  the  admonitions  of  friends  and  n- 
proaches  of  enemies  ;  but  men  who  stand  m  tha 
highest  ranks  of  aociely,  sddom  heu  of  tbck 
faults ;  ifby  any  accident  an  opptobrioos  dsmoar 
reaches  their  eats,  flattery  ia  always  at  band  lo 
pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  convictiolk,  and  oh- 


vice.  Virtue  can  SL 
considers  herself  as  very  little  obliged  hy  coon- 
tenance  and  approbation ;  but  vice,  spiritlea 
and  tiniorous,  seeks  the  shelter  of  crowds  and 
support  of  confederacy.  The  sycophant,  theto- 
forc,  neglecta  the  good  qualitiea  of  hia  patroB, 
and  employs  all  his  art  on  his  weakness  and  fol- 
lies, regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  stimulaUs  his 
prevalent  desires. 

Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circom- 
stances,  but  the  difficulty  is  increased  when  re- 
proof and  advice  arc  frighted  away.  Incommos 
life,  reason  and  conscience  have  only  the  apps- 
tiles  and  paasions  to  encounter;  but  in  higur 
stations  they  must  oppose  artifice  and  Bdolatioa. 
He,  therefore,  that  yields  to  audi  lamptalioDS, 
cannot  give  those  who  look  upon  his  misearttsft 
much  reason  for  exultation,  since  few  can  justiT 

E resume  that  from  the  same  snare  they  dioalil 
Bvc  been  able  to  eaeape. 

No.  173.)      Toasoai,  Nov.  12,  1751. 

Qw  nrtu,  fw^iTat  •rrw.  ■». 

Now  UTi  "kers  nrtus  Mopi,  ud  vi»  bs^fsst 
As  any  action  or  posture,  long  coadnned,  vO 
distort  and  disfigure  the  limbs;  ao  the  nsail 
likewise  is  crippW  and  contracted  by  porpelal 
application  to  the  same  set  of  idear.  It  ia  *»Mf 
to  guess  the  trade  of  an  artisan  by  hia  knees,  ba 
fingers,  or  his  shoulders :  and  there  arc  tew 
among  men  of  the  morelibeial  professions,  wbosi 
minds  do  not  carry  the  brand  of  their  calling,  w 
whose  conversation  does  not  quickly  diacvierls 
what  class  of  the  community  they  helong. 

TheM  peculia  lilies  have  been  of  great  ni^ii 
thegrneral  hoatililv  which  every  part  of  maalOBl 
eierciaea  against  the  rest,  to  fumiah  inaolts  asd 
sarcasms.  Every  art  has  its  dialect,  bdM^ 
andungnteful  lo  all  whom  c '  ■- 
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ridicuIoaB  bj  a  flight  misapplication,  or 
Bsary  repetition. 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance 
rateneea  the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that 
of  pedantry ;  a  censure  which  every  man  incurs, 
who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  talk  to 
lliose  who  cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which 
the  modest  and  timorous  are  sometimes  trighted 
from  the  display  of  their  acquisitions,  and  the  ex- 
Mtion  of  their  powers. 

The  name  of  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  colleges, 
iod  is  so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean 
to  boast  their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of 
BMuiners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it 
■eems  to  require  particular  consideration  ;  since, 
parfaaps,  if  it  were  once  understood,  many  a  heart 
might  be  freed  from  painful  apprehensions,  and 
■miy  a  tongue  delivered  from  restraint 

Pedantiy  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of 
Uvning.  It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the 
dhoice  of  a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating 
it  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry,  who, 
vhm  he  has  made  himself  master  of  some  ab- 
rirase  and  uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  ob- 
tmdes  his  remarks  and  discoveries  upon  those 
vhom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of  his  profi- 
eiency,  and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  fear  con- 
tradiction, he  cannot  properly  expect  applause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed 
by  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  corn- 
employment,  by  the  pleasure  which  every 
receives  from  the  recollection  of  pleasing 
_e8,  and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics 
DB  which  he  knows  himself  able  to  speak  with 
■Mtness.  But  because  we  are  seldom  so  far  pre- 
■diced  in  favour  of  each  other,  as  to  search  out 
Ibr  palliations,  this  failure  of  politeness  is  imputed 
ilways  to  vanity;  and  the  harmless  coUcffiatc, 
irfao,  perhaps,  intended  entertainment  and  in- 
itraction,  or  at  worst  only  spoke  without  suffi- 
deot  reflection  upon  the  character  of  his  hear- 
N^is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and 
mger  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the 
mnTenience  of  society,  and  the  laws  or  convcr- 
mtion. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake, 
■  not  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  de- 
roted  to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  but,  what 
wrer  fails  to  excite  very  keen  resentment,  an  in- 
lolent  assertion  of  superiority,  and  a  triumph 
yver  less  enlightened  understandings.  The  pe- 
lant  is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness, 
Mit  malignity ;  and  those  who  conceive  them- 
ielT68  insulted  by  his  knowledge,  never  fail  to 
■B  with  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  ex- 

■VBCL 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation,  scholars 
lometimes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste 
if  tiieir  academical  formalit3i[,  and,  in  their  endea- 
NMiB  to  accommodate  their  notions  and  their 
Me  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any 
jhrng  than  of  that  which  they  understand,  and 
Ml  mto  insipidity  of  sentiment  and  meanness 
Ate  argument  or  criticism  as  perpetually  inter- 
ifesprescion. 

-  Tbere  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
hat  all  appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hate- 
U  lo  women ;  and  that  therefore,  whoever  de- 
tei  to  be  WW  received  in  female  assemblies, 
■art  qualify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all 
hat  b  serious,  rational  or  important ;  must  con- 


dieted  ;  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  trifles,  and 
all  his  eloquence  to  compliment 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
generation  from  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  are 
very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  sudden 
caprice  of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world.  What- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  female  Uterature  in  the 
last  century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger 
lest  the  scholar  should  want  an  adequate  audience 
at  the  tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  necessary 
to  regulate  his  conversation  by  antiquated  rules, 
will  be  rather  despised  for  ms  futility  than  ca- 
ressed for  his  politeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the 
comprehension  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  un- 
questionable pedantry ;  but  surely  complaisance, 
requires,  that  no  man  should,  without  proof,  con 
dude  his  company  incapable  of  following  him  to 
the  highest  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  always  safer  to 
err  in  favour  of  others  than  of  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  seldom  hazard  much  by  endeavour- 
inff  to  excel. 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  learning, 
vrhen  she  quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  wiUi 
dignity.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the 
airiness  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to  severe  sci- 
ence, and  solitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreea* 
bly  is  a  secret  wluch  schools  cannot  impart ;  that 
say  negligence  and  vivacious  levity,  which  charm 
down  resistance  wherever  they  appear,  are  never 
attainable  by  him  who,  having  spent  his  first 
years  among  the  dust  of  libraries,  enters  late  into 
the  gay  world  with  an  unpUant  attention  and 
established  habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabricius 
the  mechanist,  that,  though  forced  by  public  em- 

{>loynient8  into  mingled  conversation,  he  never 
ost  the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  convent, 
nor  drew  ridicule  upon  himself  by  aflfected  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  life.  To  the  same  praise 
every  man  devoted  to  learrtinff  ought  to  aspire. 
If  he  attempts  tlie  softer  arts  ofpleasing,  ana  en- 
deavours to  learn  the  grateful  bow  and  the  fa- 
miliar embrace,  the  insinuating  accent  and  the 
general  smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to  the 
character  of  learning,  without  arriving  at  the  en- 
vied honour  of  doing  nothing  with  elegance  and 
facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
Attic  dialect,  as  showed  that  he  had  learned  it 
not  by  custom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not  eariy 
formed  to  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  man- 
ner the  eficcts  of  his  education,  by  an  unneces* 
sary  anxiety  of  behaviour.  It  is  as  possible  to 
be(K>me  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be 
troublesome  by  ill-timed  dvility.  There  is  no 
kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable, 
than  his  who  is  always  labouring  to  level  thoughts 
to  intellects  higher  than  his  own;  who  apolo- 
gizes for  every  word  which  his  oivn  narrowness 
of  converse  inclines  him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps 
the  exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  visible  re- 
straint; is  solicitous  to  anticipate  inquiries  by 
needless  explanations ;  and  endeavours  to  shade 
his  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  daz 
zled  with  their  lustre. 
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No.  174.]    Saturday,  Not.  15, 1751. 

F<mum  kabet  in  eomu ;  longefuge ;  drnwumcd* 
Hzeutiat  #ilrt,  man  ktc  emquam  parcel  mwUca. 

Yonder  he  drivc»— «Toid  that  fkrious  beait : 

If  be  may  have  his  jest,  he  ocvrr  cares 

At  whose  expense ;  nor  friend  uor  patron  spares. 

FKANCIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
The  laws  of  social  benevolence  require,  that 
every  man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by 
his  experience,  lie  that  has  at  last  escaped  into 
port  from  tlie  fluctuaiions  of  chance,  and  the 
guslB  of  opposition,  ought  to  make  some  im- 
provements m  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the 
rocks  on  wliich  he  has  been  dashed,  and  the 
shallows  where  he  has  been  stranded. 

The  error  into  which  1  was  betrayed,  when 
custom  first  gave  me  up  to  my  own  direction, 
is  very  frequently  incident  to  the  quick,  the 
sprightly,  the  fearless,  and  the  gay ;  to  all  whose 
ardour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of 
tlieir  designs,  and  imprudent  declaration  of  their 
opinions ;  who  seldom  count  the  cost  of  plea- 
sure, or  examine  the  distant  consequences  of 
any  practice  that  flatters  them  with  immediate 
gratihcation. 

I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  m  ith  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  be- 
yond the  title  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as 
below  my  care  ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow 
rich  without  understanding,  that  1  could  not  for- 
bear to  look  on  wealth  as  an  acquisition  easy  to 
industry  directed  by  genius,  and  tlierefore  threw  it 
aside  as  a  secondary  convenience,  to  be  procured 
when  my  principal  wish  should  be  satisned,  and 
my  claim  to  intellectual  excellence  universally 
acknowledged. 

With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in 
public,  and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude. 
My  Ufe  was  divided  between  the  care  of  provid- 
ing topics  for  the  entertainment  of  my  company, 
and  that  of  collecting  company  worthy  to  be  en- 
tertained j  for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  Hke  every 
other  power,  has  its  boundaries ;  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive 
impressions ;  and  that  as  some  bodies,  indisso- 
luble by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  crucible  at 
defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of 
fancy  may  be  pointed  without  effect,  and  which 
no  fire  of^^scntiment  can  agitate  or  exalt 

It  was,  however,  not  long,  before  I  fitted  my- 
self with  a  set  of  companions  who  knew  how  to 
laugh,  and  to  whom  no  other  recommendation 
was  necessary  than  the  power  of  striking  out  a 
iest  Among  those  I  fixed  my  residence,  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  disturbing  the 
neighbours  every  night  with  the  obstreperous  ap- 
plause which  my  sallies  forced  from  the  audience. 
The  reputation  of  our  club  every  day  increased, 
and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated 
by  my  admirers,  every  day  brought  new  solicita- 
tions for  admission  into  our  society. 

To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment 
I  frequented  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of*  all  the  fashionable  race,  and 
passed  the  day  in  a  continual  succession  of  visits, 
m  which  I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for 
the  expenses  of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of 
conduct  I  could  discover,  whatever  pecotiarit)  of 
manner  I  could  obsen'e,  whatever  weakness  was 
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betrayed  by  confidence,  whatever  lapse 
fered  by  neglect,  all  was  drawn  topetber  for  tbt 
diversion  of  my  wild  companions,  wno  when  they 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  never  &iled 
to  siffnalize  themselves  by  a  zealous  iroitatioo, 
and  nlled  the  town  on  the  ensuing  day  with  scan- 
dal and  vexation,  with  merriment  and  shame. 

I  can  scarcely  beUeve,  when  I  recollect  my 
own  practice,  that  I  could  have  been  so  far  de- 
luded with  petty  praise,  as  to  divulge  the  secrets 
of  trust,  and  to  expose  the  levities  of  frankness; 
to  Mfayl^y  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  surprise 
the  security  of  the  thoughtless.  Yet  it  is  ceitain, 
that  for  many  years  I  heard  nothing  but  with  de- 
sign to  tell  it,  and  saw  nothing  with  any  other 
curiosity  than  after  some  failure  that  might  fur- 
nish out  a  jest 

My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ma- 
lignity, or  interested  insidiousnesa.  I  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of 
laughter  by  communication,  nor  ever  raised  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  calamitiea  m 
others.  1  led  weakness  and  negligence  into  dit 
ficulties,  only  that  1  might  divert  myself  witk 
their  perplexities  and  distresses;  and  viokited 
every  law  of  friendsliip,  with  no  other  hope  than 
tliat  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  smartness  and 
waggery. 

1  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  mjrself 
with  any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  destructive 
kind.  1  never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gamesters,  or 
a  girl  to  debauchees;  never  intercepted  the  kind- 
ness of  a  i>atron,  or  sported  away  the  reputalioQ 
of  innocence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mi^ 
chief  and  momentary  vexations,  and  my  acute- 
ness  was  employed  not  upon  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion, which  It  had  been  meritorious  to  aetect, 
but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absurdity,  [»«- 
judice  or  mistake. 

This  inquiry  1  pursued  with  so  much  diligence 
and  sagacity,  tliat  1  was  able  to  relate,  of  every 
man  whom  I  knew,  some  blunder  or  miscar- 
riage ;  to  betray  the  most  circumspect  of  my 
friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flattery  of  hu 
predominant  passion ;  or  expose  him  to  coo- 
tempt,  by  placing  him  in  circumstances  which 
Cut  his  prejudices  into  action,  brought  to  view 
is  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attentioo  of  dis 
company  on  his  airs  of  affectation. 

Tne  power  had  been  possessed  in  Tain  if  it 
had  never  been  exerted ;  and  it  was  not  my  coh 
tom  to  let  any  arts  of  jocularity  rrmain  unem- 
ployed. My  impatience  of  applause  broui^t  me 
always  earl^r  to  the  place  of  entertainment;  and 
1  seldom  failed  to  lay  a  scheme  with  the  nnaH 
knot  that  flrst  gathered  round  me,  by  whick 
some  of  those  whom  we  expected  might  bemads 
subservient  to  our  sport  Every  man  has  some 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,  on  which,  by  a 
feigned  seriousness  of  attention,  he  may  be  drawn 
to  expatiate  without  end.  Every  man  has  some 
habitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established  mode 
of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonitions  of 
these  particularities  1  secured  our  pleasantry* 
Our  companion  entered  with  his  usual  gayetyi 
and  began  to  partake  of  our  noisy  cheernilnesei 
when  the  conversation  was  imperceptibly  di- 
verted to  a  subject  which  pressed  upon  nis  tender 
part,  and  extortrd  the  expected  snrug,  the  co^ 
tomary  exclamation,  or  the  predicted  lemaik. 
A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  burst  from  all 
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^mX  were  admitted  to  the  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
ra  often  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that 
Mcasioned  it ;  for,  as  we  do  not  hastily  form 
Bonclusions  against  ourselves,  seldom  any  one 
HMpected  that  he  had  exhilarated  us  otherwise 
dian  by  his  wit. 

You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur^ 
priae  that  by  this  conduct  1  had  in  a  short  time 
united  mankind  against  me,  and  that  every 
tongue  was  diligent  in  prevention  or  revenge.  1 
won  perceived  mysclt  regarded  with  malevo- 
lence or  distrust,  but  wondered  what  had  been 
ineovered  in  me  either  terrible  or  hateful.  I 
had  invaded  no  man's  property ;  I  had  rivalled 
BO  man's  claims  ;  nor  had  ever  engaged  in  any 
of  those  attempts  which  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
imbition,  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had  lived  but 
to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh ;  and  believed 
that  1  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa^ 
toured  by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never 
imaeined  that  he  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal 
rarei,  concurred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would 
Bonsider  in  a  cooler  hour,  that  the  same  trick 
DBight  be  played  against  himself;  or  that,  even 
irkere  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  the  natural 
pride  of  human  nature  rises  against  him,  who, 
ty  general  censures,  lays  claim  to  general  supc- 
nonty. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the 
impropriety  of  mv  conduct ;  every  roan  avoided, 
ind  cautioned  others  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I 
came,  I  found  silence  and  dejection,  coldness 
md  terror.  No  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest 
he  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 
presentations ;  the  company,  however  numerous 
dropped  off  at  my  entrance,  upon  various  pre- 
tences :  and,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  sliame  of 
being  left,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive 
■t  my  departure. 

If  those  whom  I  had  thus  offended  could  have 
contented  themselves  with  repaying  one  insult 
fcr  another,  and  kept  up  the  war  only  by  a  reci- 
procation of  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perhaps 
rosed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for 
DO  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can 
laugh.  But  these  wounds  which  they  give  me 
u  they  fly,  are  without  cure ;  this  alarm  which 
they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to  escape  me,  ex- 
dndes  me  from  all  friendship  and  from  all  plca- 
lore.  I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  interval 
of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fiwtion  is  refused  admission  into  cities  ;  and  must 
linger  in  obscurity,  till  my  conduct  shall  con- 
rinoe  the  world,  tnat  I  may  be  approached  with- 
DOt  hazard.  I  am,  Ike 

DlCACULUS. 
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Bari  fmppt  IomI,  wmmtro  vix  amnt  totidem  fmot 
\  p9rt*,  «<l  dintia  o§tia  IfUi, 


JVW, 


(lood  men  are  acurce,  tha  juat  we  thinly  sown ; 

Thtj  thrive  but  ill,  nor  cut  thej  lait  when  frown, 

Aad  ahould  we  count  them,  and  our  itore  compile, 

VsC  Tbebee  more  f  atea  could  ahow,  more  mouthi  the  Nile. 

CREECB. 

ffwtm  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recom- 
nend  the  ancient  sages  to  veneration,  scorns  to 
have  required  less  extent  of  knowledge  or  pcr- 
ipicacity  of  penetration,  than  the  remark  of  bias, 
tnat  a!  iirMwts  xacoi,  the  majority  arty:icked, 

21 


The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell 
can  exclude  it  from  notice.  The  knowledjge  ot 
crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undcsired.  They 
whom  their  abstraction  from  common  occur- 
rences hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly 
have  their  attention  awakened  by  feeung  it 
Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the  world,  may 
learn  its  comiption  in  his  closet  For  what  are 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  7  What  are  all  the 
records  of  history,  but  narratives  of  successive 
villanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacres, 
and  wars  7 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare 
or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  m  the  comprehension 
of  some  obvious  and  useful  truth  in  a  few  words. 
We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
cause the  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known, 
but  because  for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  iustly  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  contracts  the 

great  rules  of  life  into  short  sentences,  that  may 
e  easily  impressed  on  the  memory^  and  tauffht 
by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  tothe 
mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half 
the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should 
require  to  be  cauUoned  against  comiption,  they 
will  find,  that  they  have  themselves  purchased 
their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would 
have  spared  them  ;  and  may  see  on  every  side 
some  entangling  themselves  in  perplexities,  and 
some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
distinction,  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and 
flattered  into  pride.  He  comes  forth  with  all  the 
confidence  of^  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  supe- 
riors, and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yeC 
irritated  by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  em- 
bittered by  cruelty.  He  loves  all,  because  ho 
imagines  himself  the  universal  fiivourite.  Every 
exchange  of  salutation  produces  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties 
into  the  worid,  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of 
their  own  charms,  and  imagine  that  the  heait 
feels  no  passion  but  that  of  love.  They  are  seen 
surrounaed  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be- 
cause they  tell  them  only  what  is  heard  with  do- 
light.  Whoever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover; 
and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is  pining  in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  incufcatea 
to  these  thoughtless  strangers,  that  the  mq/orUy 
art  wicked;  who  informs  them,  that  the  train 
which  wealth  and  beauty  draw  afler  them  is 
lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey;  and  that,  per- 
haps, amonij;  all  those  who  crowd  about  them 
with  professions  and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportunity  to  d&> 
vour  or  betray  them,  to  glut  nimself  by  theit 
destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue,  presented  singly  to  tlie  imagination  or 
the  reason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own 
grac^  and  so  strongly  supported  by  aigumenti^ 
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that  a  good  man  wonders  how  any  can  be  bad ; 
and  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  passion 
and  interest,  who  never  observed  the  arts  of 
seduciion,  the  contagion  of  example,  the  gradual 
descent  from  one  crime  to  another,  or  the  insen- 
sible depravation  of  the  principles  by  loose  con- 
versation, naturally  expect  to  find  integrity  in 
every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  hved  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods, 
of  violence  and  circumvention  ;  but  such  narra- 
tives are  commonly  regarded  by  the  young,  the 
heady,  and  the  confident,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  murmurs  of  peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of 
dotage ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  documents 
of  hoary  wisdom,  we  commonly  plunge  into  the 
world  fearless  and  credulous  without  any  fore- 
sight of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  deceit. 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  paper,  that  cre- 
dulity is  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced 
virtue ;  and  that  he  who  is  spontaneously  sus- 
picious, may  be  justly  chargea  with  radical  cor- 
ruption ;  for,  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence 
of  dishonesty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to 
observe  it  with  liis  own  eyes,  whence  can  he  take 
his  measures  of  judgment  but  from  himself? 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  snares  of 
artifice,  are  most  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that 
endeavours  to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  must 
always  be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  live 
only  for  themselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely 
precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  trans- 
actions, and  shown  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of 
treachery. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that,  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without 
caution  or  resenc,  in  expectation  of  general 
fidelity  and  justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide 
ocean  without  the  instruments  of  steerage,  and 
to  hope  that  every  wind  will  be  prosperous,  and 
that  every  coast  will  afibrd  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit 
and  injury,  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  that 
prevail  among  the  sons  of  men ;  since  there  is 
no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wish  however 
absurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there 
are,  who  openly  and  almost  professedly  regulate 
all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money ;  who 
have  no  other  reason  for  action  or  forbearance, 
for  compliance  or  refusal,  than  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  These 
arc  indeed  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  human 
beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  with  some  pesti- 
ferous animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be 
at  war ;  but  who,  however  detested  or  scorned, 
long  continue  to  add  bean  to  heap,  and,  when 
they  have  reduced  one  to  beggary,  are  still  per- 
mitted to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their 
lives  in  mischief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  success,  and  mark  out  every  man  for 
hatred,  whose  fame  or  fortune  they  beheve  in- 
creasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  de- 
grees of  guilt,  are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for 
iricndship,  and  unable  to  maintain  any  constant 
or  regular  course  of  kindness.  Happiness  may 
be  destroyed  not  only  by  union  witn  the  roan 
who  is  apparently  the  slave  of  interest,  but  with 
him  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  per- 
•everanoe,  in  whatever  cause,  disposes  to  pursue 


erery  injury  with  unwearied  and  perpetual  ra- 
sentment ;  with  him  whose  vani^  inclines  him 
to  consider  every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  pr^so- 
sion ;  with  him  whose  airy  negligence  puts  fail 
friend*s  afiairs  or  secrets  in  contmual  hazard,  and 
who  thinks  his  forgetfulness  of  others  excused 
by  his  inattention  to  himself;  and  with  him 
whose  inconstancy  ranges  without  any  settled 
rule  of  choice  through  varieties  of  friendship,  and 
who  adopts  and  dismisses  favourites  by  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the 
converse  of  mankind  exposes  us,  and  which  can 
be  avoided  only  by  prudent  distrust  He  ther&> 
fore  that,  remembering  this  salutary  maxim  learns 
early  to  withhold  his  fondness  firom  fair  appear- 
ances, will  have  reason  to  pay  some  honours  to 
Bias  of  Priene,  who  enabled  him  to  become  wise 
without  the  cost  of  experience. 
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•— — Jfa«0  »u*pendert  adrnmec. 
On  me  you  turn  the  noecr 


There  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  on- 
easy  situations  which  raise  little  compassion  for 
the  sufierer,  and  which  no  man  but  those  whom 
they  inmicdiately  distress  can  regard  with  seri- 
ousness. Petty  mischiefs,  that  have  no  influence 
on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  eBcciB  to  the  rest  of 
life,  are  always  seen  with  a  kind  of  malidoiu 
pleasure.  A  mistake  or  embarrassment,  which 
for  the  present  moment  fills  the  face  with  blushes, 
and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  no  other 
efiect  upon  those  who  observe  it,  than  that  of 
con  vulsmg  them  with  irresistible  laughter.  Some 
circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully  ridicu- 
lous, that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with- 
stand them ;  they  bear  down  love,  interest,  and 
reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependent, 
or  the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  mo- 
tions of  merriment. 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities  mty 
be  reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  vet 
hardened  into  insensibility,  feels  at  the  onset  oft 
furious  critic,  whose  age,  tank,  or  fortune,  giTM 
him  confidence  to  speak  with  3ut  reserve ;  who 
heaps  one  objection  upon  another,  and  obtrudes 
his  remarks,  and  enforces  his  corrections,  without 
tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
and  anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  sjUs- 
ble,  starts  and  kindles  at  the  slightest  attack  i 
the  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  superiority,  tri- 
umphing in  every  discovery  of  failure,  and  setl 
ous  to  impress  the  cogency  of  his  arguroeots 
pursues  him  from  line  to  line  without  cessation 
or  remorse.  The  critic,  who  hazards  little,  pro- 
ceeds with  vehemence,  impetuosity,  and  feariew- 
ness;  the  author,  whose  quiet  and  fame,  sikI 
life  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  defence; 
maintains  modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to 
yield,  and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  critic's  purpose  is  to  conqofft 
the  author  only  hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic  there- 
fore knits  hb  brow,  and  raises  his  voice,  and  re- 
joices whenever  he  perceives  any  tokens  of  psin 
excited  by  the  pressure  of  hb  aaeeitions,  or  the 
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point  of  his  sarcasms.  The  author,  whose  en- 
deavour is  at  once  to  mollify  and  elude  his  perse- 
cutor, composes  his  features  and  softens  his  ac- 
cent, breaks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and 
imther  steps  aside  than  flics  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage  of  ex- 
tienipK>rary  criticism  inflicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds, 
I  know  not  tliat  the  laws  of  benevolence  entitle 
tkia  distress  to  much  sym(>athy.  The  diversion 
cf  baiting  an  author  has  the  sanction  of  all  ages 
Mid  nations,  and  it  is  more  lawful  than  the  sport 
cf  teasing  other  animals,  because,  for  the  most 
put,  he  comes  voluntarily  to  the  stake,  furnish- 
ed, as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron  powers  of  lite- 
imture,  with  resistless  weapons  and  impenetra- 
ble armour,  with  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  Eyr- 
Bumth,  and  the  paws  of  the  lion  of  Nemca. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  other  motives  than  vanity ;  and  he 
whom  necessity  or  duty  enforces  to  write,  is  not 
always  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  censorious  impudence.  It  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  consider  how  they 
whom  publication  lays  open  to  the  insults  of 
such  as  their  obscurity  secures  against  reprisals, 
may  extricate  tliemselves  from  unexpected  en- 
counters. 

Vida,  a  man  of  considerable  skill  in  the  poli- 
tics of  literature,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  aban- 
don his  defence,  and,  even  when  he  can  irrefra- 
gably  refute  all  objections,  to  suffer  tamely  the 
exultations  of  his  antagonist 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  advice  is 
asked,  and  severity  solicited,  because  no  man 
tells  his  opinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines 
it  received  with  impUcit  veneration ;  and  critics 
ought  never  to  be  consulted,  but  while  errors 
may  yet  be  rectified  or  insipidity  suppressed. 
But  when  the  book  has  once  been  dismissed  into 
the  world,  and  can  be  no  more  retouched,  I  know 
Dot  whether  a  very  different  conduct  should  not 
be  prescribed,  ana  whether  firmness  and  spirit 
may  not  sometimes  be  of  use  to  overpower  arro- 
gance and  repel  brutaUty.  Softness,  diffidence, 
and  moderation  will  often  be  mistaken  for  imbeci- 
lity and  dejection ;  tbey  lure  cowardice  to  the 
attack  by  the  hopes  of  easy  \ictory,  and  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  he  whom  every  man  thinks 
be  can  conquer,  shall  never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
such  as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer 
to  some  quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of 
reply.  A  man  who  by  long  consideration  has 
familiarized  a  subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully 
surveyed  the  scries  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned 
all  the  parts  of  his  composition  into  a  regular 
dependence  on  each  other,  will  often  start  at  the 
sinistrous  interpretations  or  absurd  remarks  of 
hcste  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  infa- 
tuation they  have  been  led  away  from  ttie  obvi- 
ous sense,  and  upon  what  peculiar  principles  of 
judgment  they  decide  against  him. 

The  eye  of'^the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body, 
is  not  equally  perfect  in  all,  nor  equally  adapted 
ia  any  to  all  objects ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to 
supply  its  defects  •  rules  are  the  instruments  of 
mental  vision,  which  may  indeed  assist  our  facul- 
tiss  when  properly  use<i(,  but  produce  confiision 
tad  obscurity  by  unskilful  application. 

Some  seem  always  to  reaa  wiUi  the  microscope 
ef  criticism,  and  employ  their  whole  attention 
■poo  minute  elegance,  or  faults  scarcely  visible 


to  common  observation.  The  dissonance  of  a 
syllable,  the  recurrence  of  tlie  same  sound,  tho 
repetition  of  a  particle,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  propriety,  the  slightest  defect  in  construction 
or  arrangement,  swell  before  their  eyes  into  enor- 
mities. As  they  discern  with  great  exactness, 
they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  compass,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  justness  of  the  design,  the 
general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  artilice  of 
connexion,  or  tlie  harmony  of  the  parts ;  they 
never  conceive  how  small  a  proportion  that  which 
they  are  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which 
they  are  ofiended,  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  ge- 
neral excellence. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  tele- 
scope. They  see  with  great  clearness  whatever 
is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  are  totally  blind  to  allthat  lies  immedi- 
ately before  tliem.  They  discover  in  every  pas- 
sage some  secret  meaning,  some  remote  allusion, 
some  artful  allegory,  or  some  occult  imitation, 
which  no  other  reader  ever  suspected  ;  but  they 
have  no  perception  of  the  cogency  of  arguments, 
the  force  of  pathetic  sentiments,  the  various  co- 
lours of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embellishments 
of  fancy ;  of  all  that  engages  the  ottention  of 
others  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  they  pry 
into  worlds  of  conjecture,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticism,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fail  some- 
times by  our  weakness,  but  more  frequently  by 
our  fault  We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ig- 
norance, and  sometimes  by  prejudice ;  but  we 
seldom  deviate  far  from  the  right,  but  when  we 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  vanity* 
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Those  thio|^  which  now  Mem  frivolous  and  tlif  ht, 
Will  be  of  seriouii  <:on«cqueDce  to  you. 
When  they  have  niiule  you  once  ridiculooa. 

ROSCOMMON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
When  I  was,  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  des- 
tined me,  bein^  summoned,  by  the  death  of  my 
father,  into  the  country,  1  found  myself  master 
of  an  unexpected  sum  of  money,  and  of  an  estate, 
which,  though  not  large,  was,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  support  me  in  a  condition  far  preferable 
to  the  fatigue,  dcpendance,  and  uncertainty  of 
any  gainful  occupation.  1  therefore  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to  curiosity,  and 
without  any  confinement  of  my  excursions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  general  knowledge. 

This  scheme  of  life  seemed  prcmiant  with  in- 
exhaustible variety,  and  therefore  fcould  not  for- 
bear to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  wisdom  of 
my  choice.  I  furnished  a  large  room  with  all 
conveniences  for  study ;  collected  books  of  every 
kind ;  quitted  every  science  at  the  first  perception 
of  disgust :  returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  my 
former  araour  happened  to  revive^  and  having 
no  rival  to  depress  me  by  comparison,  nor  any 
critic  to  alarm  me  with  objections,  I  spent  day 
af\er  day  in  profound  tranquillity,  with  only  so 
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much  compIaiBance  in  my  own  improvements,  as 
served  to  excite  and  animate  my  application. 

Thus  I  hved  for  some  years  with  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  my  own  plan  of  conduct,  rising 
early  to  read,  and  dividing  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  between  economy,  exercise,  and  reflection, 
But  in  time  I  began  to  find  my  mind  contracted 
and  stiffened  by  solitude.  My  ease  and  elegance 
were  sensibly  impaired  ;  I  was  no  longer  able  to 
accommodate  myself  with  readiness  to  the  acci- 
dental current  of  conversation ;  my  notions  grew 
particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable ;  1  spoke,  un  common 
occasions,  the  language  of  books.  My  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  celerity  of  reply,  had 
entirely  deserted  me;  when  I  delivered  my  opinion, 
or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
an  unseasonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by 
any  sUght  opposition,  and  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  dejection,  when  the  smallest  advantage 
was  gained  against  mo  in  dispute.  1  became  de> 
cisive  and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, perpetually  jealous  ot  my  character,  inso- 
lent to  such  as  acknowledged  mv  superiority,  and 
sullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive my  dictates. 

This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
tellectual diseases  which  a  wise  man  should 
make  haste  to  cure.  I  therefore  resolved  for  a 
time  to  shut  my  books,  and  learn  again  the  art 
of  conversation ;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  mind 
by  brisker  motions  and  stronger  impulses  ;  and  to 
unite  myself  once  more  to  uie  living  generation. 

For  this  purpose  I  hasted  to  London,  and 
entreated  one  of  my  academical  acouaintances 
to  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  little  societies 
of  literature  which  are  formed  in  taverns  and  cof- 
fee-houses. He  was  pleased  witli  an  opportunity 
of  showing  me  to  his  friends,  and  soon  obtained 
me  admission  among  a  select  company  of  curi- 
ous men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate 
their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society 
was  Hirsutus,  who,  after  tlie  first  civihties  of 
my  reception,  found  means  to  introduce  the  men- 
tion of  his  favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure 
of  those  who  want  the  due  regard  for  their  native 
country.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  early 
withdrawn  his  attention  from  foreign  trifles,  and 
that,  since  he  began  to  addict  his  mind  to  serious 
and  manly  studies,  he  had  very  carefully  amass- 
ed all  the  English  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
black  character.  This  search  he  had  pursued  so 
diligently,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  best  catalogues.  He  had  long  since 
completed  his  Caxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tro- 
veris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to 
a  perfect  Pynson  but  two  volumes,  of  which  one 
was  promised  him  as  a  legacy  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor, and  the  other  he  was  resolved  to  buy  at 
whatever  price,  when  CluisquiUus^s  library  should 
be  told.  Hirsutus  had  no  other  reason  for  the 
valuing  or  slighting  a  book,  than  that  it  was 
printed  in  the  Roman  or  the  Gothic  letter,  nor 
any  ideas  but  such  as  his  favourite  volumes  had 
supplied ;  when  he  was  serious,  he  expatiated 
on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Trevisa,  and, 
when  he  was  merry,  regaled  us  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Shippe  of'^Foles. 

While  I  was  hstening  to  this  hoarv  student, 
Ferratus  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  in/ormed  us 
with  ibe  abruptness  of  ecstacy,  that  his  set  of 


halfpence  was  now  complete ;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived in  a  handful  of  change  the  piece  that  he 
had  so  long  been  seeking,  and  coiud  now  defy 
mankind  to  outgo  his  coilccUon  of  Fjigtish  €0|»* 
per. 

Chartophylax  then  observed  how  fatally  hn- 
man  sagacity  was  sometimes  baffled,  and  how 
often  the  most  valuable  discovenes  are  made  1^ 
chance.  He  had  employed  himself  and  ha 
emissaries  seven  years  at  great  expense  to  per- 
fect his  series  of  Gazettes,  but  had  long  wanted 
a  single  paper,  which,  when  he  despaired  of  ob> 
taining  it,  was  sent  him  wrapped  round  a  parcel 
of  tobacco. 

Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine 
records  of  the  national  taste.  He  offered  to  show 
me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
he  firmly  beheved  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  from 
several  corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had 
any  claim  to  such  favours  from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  infs 
rior  members,  because  they  had  collected  old 
[>rint8  and  neglected  pamphlets,  or  possessed  some 
fragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  seal  of  an  ancient 
corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  bouse, 
the  genealogy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  letter 
written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Every  one  of  tncse  virtuosos  looked  on  all  hb 
associates  as  wretches  of  depraved  taste  and  nar> 
row  notions.  Their  conversation  was,  there- 
fore, fretful  and  waspish,  their  behaviour  brutal, 
their  merriment  bluntly  sarcastic,  and  their  seri- 
ousness gloomy  and  suspicious.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes,  or  has  lately 
passed,  in  the  world ;  unable  to  discuss  any 
question  of  rehgious,  political,  or  militairy  know 
ledge  ;  equally  strangers  to  science  and  politer 
learning ;  and  without  any  wish  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of  display- 
ing rarities  of  which  they  would  not  suffer  othen 
to  make  the  proper  use. 

Hirsutus  graciously  informed  me,  that  the 
number  of  their  society  was  limited,  but  that  I 
might  sometiroes  attend  as  an  auditor.  I  wu 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  honour 
which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor 
gracefully  refused,  and  lef\  them  without  any  in- 
tention of  returning ;  for  I  soon  found  that  the 
suppression  of  those  habits  with  which  I  was  vi- 
tiated, req^uired  association  with  men  very  diffa<- 
ent  from  this  solemn  race. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.         Vivaculcs. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when 
any  thing  necessary  or  useful  is  wantonly  waft- 
ed, or  negligently  destroyed ;  and  therefore  my 
correspondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  vith 
uneasiness  on  the  waste  of  life.  Leisure  and  cu- 
riosity might  soon  make  great  advances  in  useful 
knowledge,  were  they  not  diverted  by  minute 
emulation  and  laborious  trifles.  It  may,  how- 
ever, somewhat  molhfy  his  anger  to  reflect,  that 
perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  he  describes 
was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment,  and  that 
he  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  does  notfaiiir* 
Whatever  busies  the  mind  without  comiptin^i^ 
has  at  least  this  use,  that  it  rescues  the  dayfron 
idleness,  and  he  that  ii  never  idle  will  not  olUa 
be  vicioua. 
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b  half  Um  care. 


?rTBAooRAa  is  reported  to  have  required  from 
hose  whom  he  iustnicted  in  philosophy  a  pro- 
ntionary  silence  of  five  years.  Whether  this 
Nohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of 
lis  time,  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
to  be  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the 
nee  of  their  master,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
sufficient  to  discover  the  pupil's  disposition ; 
D  try  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
■oming ;  or  whether  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
ivionr  was  rather  violent  thsn  lasting,  and  who 
npected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than  those 
lljMtience  and  obedience. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired,  are 
mj  frequently  wanted,  because  most  men,  when 
Jwy  should  labour,  content  themselves  to  com- 
ifaun,  and  rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they 
monot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  condition 
Ij  vigour  and  resolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  en- 
jovment  by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set 
■iferoat  gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from 
iMh  other,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring  them 
ogether.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business  of 
iwory  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may 
lOi  pai»  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradio- 
iosa  consistent,  to  combine  opposite  qualities, 
lad  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of  their  bo- 
■o  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  con- 
nij  sides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but 
ij  receding  from  the  other ;  by  long  deliberation 
lod  dilatory  projects,  they  may  be  both  lost,  but 
■B  never  be  tx>tii  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
Oiy  to  compare  them,  and,  when  we  have  deter- 
■ined  the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and 
lor  thoughts  at  once  from  that  which  reason  di- 
oeli  us  to  Tojoct  This  is  more  necessary,  if 
hot  which  we  are  forsaking  has  the  power  of 
lolighting  the  senses,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He 
hot  once  turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
awful  pleasure  can  have  no  security  that  he  shall 
ifor  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  i^losophic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having 
■lated  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had 
oeovered  his  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death. 
Bit  her  again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  tiic 
oofineji  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
ild  forcible  application.  Whoever  you  are  that 
wiemnMT  io  elevate  your  minds  to  the  Uluminations 
fBeatten^  eoiuider  yoursehes  at  represented  in  this 
Mg  :  for  he  that  i$  once  to  far  overcome  as  to  turn 
mk  hi$  eyei  towards  the  wijemal  caverns,  loses  at 
yjbvi  tight  all  that  influence  which  aUracted  him 

Vos  hcc  fabttU  respicit. 
(luiciiiH|«ie  in  niperum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  quieritis. 
Nam  qui  TarUuneuin  in  vpecus 
VictiM  luoiina  flexerit, 
Qaldqutd  pnecipuum  trmhit. 
Pnrdit,  dam  vidfet  inferos. 

It  may  bo  observed,  in  general,  that  the  future 
I  parohased  by  the  presonL  It  is  not  possitile 
>  Mcare  distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by 
bi  fiirbeorance  of  some  immediate  gratification. 
Iw  is  so  ovidentJy  true  witli  regard  to  the  whole 


of  our  existence,  tliat  all  the  precepts  of  theology 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  enforce  a  life  of 
faith ;  a  life  not  regulated  by  our  senses  but  our 
belief;  a  life  in  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refused 
for  fear  of  invisible  punishments,  and  calamities 
sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hope  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  another 
state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  parti- 
cle of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the 
grave,  it  will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one 
part  of  life  beyond  the  common  limitations  of 
pleasure,  but  by  anticipating  some  of  the  satis- 
faction which  should  exhilarate  the  following 
years.  The  heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness 
mto  wild  luxuriance ;  but  the  radical  vigour  re- 
quisite to  make  it  perennial  is  exhausted,  and 
all  that  can  be  hop^  afterwards  is  languor  and 
sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are 
not  content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
goods  of  life  arc  granted.  No  man  is  insensible 
of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of 
health,  or  tlie  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every 
day  shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is 
without  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multi- 
tudes whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from 
tiie  couch  of  sloth  ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation 
of  pleasure  draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to 
whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  tlie  day 
is  more  eligible  than  the  use  of  books,  and  who 
are  more  easily  engaged  by  any  conversation, 
than  such  as  may  rectify  their  notions  or  enlarge 
their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  lit- 
tle all  other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom 
health  is  denied.  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  some- 
times hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  7 
All  assemblies  of  jollity,  all  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exliibit  examples  of  strength  wast- 
ing in  riot,  and  beauty  withering  in  irregularity ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a  house  in  which  part  of  tho 
family  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of  past  in- 
temperance, and  part  admitting  disease  by  neg- 
ligence, or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  ph^asure  which  men  of  every  sge 
and  sect  have  more  generally  agreed  to  mention 
with  contempt  than  the  gratifications  of  tlie  pa- 
late ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intel- 
lectual happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  sensual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it ; 
yet  even  to  this,  the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to 
this,  though  neither  quick  nor  lasting,  is  health 
with  all  its  activity  and  sprightliness  daily  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  for  this  are  half  uie  miseries  endured 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish 
for  riches  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  W1m>  then 
would  not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will 
inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  labouring 
to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That 
he  who  spends  more  than  he  receives,  must  in 
time  become  indigent,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but 
how  evident  soever  this  consequence  may  ap- 
pear, tlie  spendthrifl  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
{>leasure  witli  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  bc- 
bre  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gayety, 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense 
of  approaching  nun  as  is  sufiicient  to  awake  him 
into  caution. 

Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  misery  of 
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life ;  aod  indeed  it  most  be  confessed  that  we 
are  subject  to  calamities  by  which  the  good  and 
bad,  the  diligent  and  slothful,  the  vigilant  and 
heedless  are  equally  afflicted.  But  surely,  though 
some  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  ex- 
torted by  inevitable  misery,  no  man  has  a  right 
to  repine  at  evils  which,  against  warning,  against 
experience,  he  deliberately  and  leisurely  brings 
upon  his  own  head  ;  or  to  consider  himself  as 
debarred  from  happiness  by  such  obstacles  as 
resolution  may  break  or  dexterity  may  put  aside. 
Great  numbers  who  quarrel  with  their  con- 
dition, have  wanted  not  the  power  but  the  will 
to  obtain  a  better  state.  They  have  never  con- 
templated the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
sufliciently  to  quicken  aversion,  or  invigorate 
desire ;  they  have  indulged  a  drowsy  thought- 
lessness, or  giddy  levity;  have  committed  the 
balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of  caprice ; 
and  H  hen  they  have  long  accustomed  themselves 
to  receive  all  that  chance  ofiered  them,  without 
examination,  lament  at  last  that  they  tind  them- 
selves deceived. 


No.  179.]     Tuesday,  Drc.  3,  1751. 

Perpetmo  risn  pnlnumem  agiiart  ioUbat. 

DemocriUu  would  feed  his  tpleen,  and  vhaka 
Uia  aides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  thein  ache. 
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•*  Evert  man,"  says  Tully,  "  has  two  charac- 
ters ;  one  which  he  partakes  with  all  mankind, 
and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  brute 
animals ;  another  which  discriminates  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  own  species,  and  impresses  on  him 
a  manner  and  temper  peculiar  to  himself:  this 
particular  character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  general  humanity,  it  is  always  his 
business  to  cultivate  and  preserve." 

Every  hour  furnishes  some  confirmation  of 
Tally's  precept  It  seldom  happens,  that  an 
assembly  of  pleasure  is  so  happily  selected,  but 
that  some  one  finds  admission  with  whom  the 
rest  are  deservedly  offended ;  and  it  will  appear, 
on  a  close  inspection,  that  scarce  any  man  be- 
comes eminently  disagreeable,  but  by  a  depart- 
ure from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt  at 
something  for  which  nature  or  education  have 
left  him  unqualified. 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have  indeed  no  power  of 
affording  deUght,  but  they  never  give  disgust  ex- 
cept when  they  assume  the  dig:nity  of  knowledge, 
or  ape  the  sphghtlincss  of  wiL  Awkwardness 
and  inelegance  have  none  of  those  attractions 
by  which  ease  and  poUteness  take  possession  of 
the  heart ;  but  ridicule  and  censure  seldom  rise 
against  them,  unless  they  appear  associated  with 
that  confidence  which  belongs  only  to  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 
sciousness of  unfailing  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Deformity  itself  is  regarded  with  tenderness 
rather  than  aversion,  when  it  does  not  attempt 
to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decoration,  and 
to  seize  upon  fictitious  claims  the  prerogatives 
of  beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that 
fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many 
passengers  whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  diffa- 
cult  to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter ; 
but  if  he  examines  what  are  the  appearances 
that  thus  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he  will 


find  among  them  neither  poverty  nor  disease, 
nor  any  involuntary  or  painlul  defect.  The  dis- 
position to  derision  and  insult  is  awakened  by 
the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insoleoce, 
the  Uveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur ;  by  the  sprightlv  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the 
formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  gestures  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  ur;ged  in  &- 
vour  of  affiictation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of 
the  means  to  a  good  end,  and  that  the  intentioa 
with  which  it  is  practised  is  always  to  please. 
If  all  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutiooal  or 
habitual  character  have  really  proceeded  from 
public  spirit  and  love  of  others,  the  world  has 
liitherto  been  sufiiciently  ungrateful,  since  no 
return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the  most 
difficult  of  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  nature ; 
nor  has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  tfVt'g"*^  of 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness of  disguise  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the 
general  suffrage  of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks 
himself  in  adscititious  quahties  rather  purposes 
to  command  applause  than  impart  pleasure;  and 
he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man,  who,  by  an  un- 
reasonable ambition,  usurps  the  place  in  society 
to  which  he  has  no  right  Praise  is  seldom  paid 
with  willingness  even  to  inco  ntestablemerit,  and 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who  calls  for  it 
without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  indig- 
nation. 

Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excel- 
lences which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  possibility  of  attainment  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  own  defects,  and  eagerly  endeavour 
to  supply  them  by  artificial  exc^ence;  nor 
would  such  e^rts  be  wholly  without  excuse^ 
were  they  not  often  excited  by  ornamental  trifles^ 
which  he,  that  thus  anxiously  strug^es  for  tlM 
reputation  of  possessing  them,  would  not  have 
been  known  to  want,  had  not  his  indnstiy 
quickened  observation. 

Gclasimus  passed  the  first  part  of  his  life  io 
academical  privacy  and  rural  retirement,  withoot 
any  other  conversation  than  that  of  scbolait, 
grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  as  himseUl  He 
cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  discovered  many  useful  theo- 
rems, discussed  with  great  accuracy  the  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  and,  though  his  priority  was  not 
generally  acknowledged,  was  the  first  who  fa&j 
explain^  all  the  properties  of  the  catenarian 
curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminence,  will  be 
observed  in  time,  whatever  mists  may  happen  to 
surround  it  Gclasimus,  in  his  forty-nintn  yetr, 
was  distinguished  by  those  who  have  the  re- 
wards of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  and  called 
out  to  display  his  acquisitions  for  ihe  honour  of 
his  country,  and  add  dignity  by  his  presence  to 
philosophical  assemblies.  As  he  did  not  suspect 
his  unfitness  for  common  affairs,  he  felt  no  r»> 
luctance  to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  he  did 
not  feel  he  had  yet  too  much  honesty  to  feign. 
Ue  entered  into  the  world  at  a  larger  and  mois 
populous  college,  where  his  performance  would 
be  more  public,  and  his  renown  further  extend* 
ed  ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  hii  reph 
tation  universally  prevalent,  and  the  influence  ol 
learning  every  where  the  same. 
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His  merit  iDtroduced  him  to  splendid  tables 
and  elegant  acquaintance ;  but  he  did  not  find 
hiiiiaelf  always  aualified  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. He  was  aistressed  by  civilities  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  repay,  and  entanfi;led  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities  from  whicn  his  books 
and  diagrams  could  not  extricate  him.  He  was 
•ometimcs  unluckily  engaged  in  disputes  with 
ladies  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  had  no  great 
weight ;  and  saw  many  whose  favour  and  esteem 
be  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was  very 
Gttle  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Gelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to 
Ascover,  that  nd  charm  was  more  generally  ir- 
ftiistiblti  than  that  of  easy  facetiousness  and 
lowing  hilarity.  He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement ; 
ttiat  authority  and  seriousness  were  rather  feared 
than  loved ;  and  that  the  grave  scholar  was  a 
kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dismissed  when 
kia  assistance  was  no  longer  necessaiy.  He 
eame  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwmg  ofl* 
Aose  cumbrous  ornaments  of  learning  which 
hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a  man 
of  wit  and  jocularity.  Utterly  unacquainted 
with  every  topic  of  merriment,  ignorant  of  the 
■M>des  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  man- 
kind, and  unfurnished  with '  any  ideas  but  such 
M  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead 
of  a  solution ;  extended  his  face  with  a  grin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile  ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  scientific  discourse,  retailed  in  a  new  lan- 
guage, formed  between  tlie  college  and  the 
tavern,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was 
cueful  not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit 
If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he 
oomplaincd  of  heat  or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or 
fiUea  a  glass,  removed  his  chair,  or  snufied  a 
euidle,  he  always  found  some  occasion  to  laugh. 
The  jest  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all  but  himself; 
bat  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discernment 
hindered  him  from  suspecting  any  weakness  or 
niotake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  so 
Bttle  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
aO  his  life  to  show  by  gross  bufiboneiy,  how 
Bttle  the  strongest  faculties  can  perform  beyond 
ttie  limits  of  their  own  province. 


No.  190.]    Saturday,  Dec  7, 1751. 

T«#r'  tlii^  99^  lo$i  ftdrtiv  S*  ^KvUov^ov  tavov 

▲DTOMEDOIf. 

Qb  Bfe,  OB  moralf,  be  thy  thoughts  employ'd ; 
Lomve  to  the  tcho^  their  atonu  and  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a 
wealthy  trader  of  good  understanding,  having 
the  common  ambition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar, 
earned  him  to  a  university,  resolving  to  use  his 
Qfirn  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
boon  taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  near- 
Mt  way  to  the  heart  of  an  academic,  and  at  his 
miral  entertained  all  who  came  about  him  with 
neb  profuaion,  that  the  professors  were  lured  by 
the  smelt  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and 
lockcHi  round  him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awk 


ward  complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered 
the  merchant's  purpose  j  he  glutted  them  with 
delicacies,  and  soflened  them  with  caresses,  till 
he  prevculcd  upon  one  afler  another  to  open 
his  bosom,  and  make  a  discovery  of  his  com- 
petitions, jealousies,  and  resentments.  Having 
thus  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from 
himself,  and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  ho 
resolved  to  find  some  other  education  for  his 
son,  and  went  away  convinced  that  a  scholastic 
hfe  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals  and  contract  tlie  understanding,  nor 
would  he  afleni^'ards  hear  with  patience  the 
praises  of  the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded 
that  scholars  of  all  ages  must  have  been  the 
same,  and  that  Xenopnon  and  Cicero  were  pro- 
fessors of  some  former  university,  and  therefore 
mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile,  like  those 
whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Elnvy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  present  state,  incline  us  to  estimate 
the  advantages  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives 
the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning. 
A  man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  the  un- 
lettered and  unenlightened  even  on  occasions 
where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak 
minds,  loses  part  of  hb  reverence,  by  discovering 
no  superiority  in  tliosc  parts  of  life  in  which  aU 
are  unavoidably  equal ;  as,  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the 
rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  tliey 
find  him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  ne- 
ver be  satisfied  ;  and  therefore  many  of  the  im- 
putations which  learning  sufllers  from  disap- 
pointed ignorance  are  without  reproach.  But 
there  are  some  failures  to  which  men  of  study 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  Every  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  circle  of  knowledge  is  too 
wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  intellect,  and 
while  science  is  piursucd,  other  accomplishments 
are  neglected ;  as  a  small  garrison  must  leave 
one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  when  an 
alarm  calls  tlicm  to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  sup- 
port their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suf- 
fered not  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  desire 
of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in  return 
to  Aoam's  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  stars 
and  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counsels  him  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations,  and 
employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  in- 
teresting obiects,  the  survey  of  his  own  life,  the 
subjection  of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of  du- 
ties which  must  daily  be  performed,  and  the  de- 
tection of  dangers  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters 
should  always  have  before  him.  He  that  de- 
votes himself  to  retired  study  naturally  sinks 
from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties : 
he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  ana 
recalled  to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity, 
or  confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  im- 
mediate and  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  the 
various  essays  of  experimental  industry,  and  the 
vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  disco- 
very, that  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can 
be  expected  ;  and  though  many  must  be  dieap- 
pomtcd  in  tlicir  labovrs,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
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charged  with  having  spent  their  time  in  Tain ; 
their  example  contributed  to  inspire  emulation, 
and  their  miscarriages  taught  others  the  way  to 
success. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful 
or  eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  far  from 
that  study  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great 
and  mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obscure ;  the 
art  of  moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  ot  conciliating  or  retaining  the  fa- 
Tour  of  mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own 
life,  or  the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  un- 
worthy his  attention ;  yet,  among  the  sons  of 
learning,  many  seem  to  have  thought  of  every 
thing  rather  than  of  themselves,  and  to  have  ob- 
served every  thing  but  what  passes  before  their 
eyes :  many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of 
complicated  systems  are  insuperably  embarrass- 
ed with  the  least  perplexity  in  common  affairs ; 
many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascertain  the 
characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own  days 
glide  away  without  examination,  and  suffer  vi- 
cious habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  with- 
out resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic 
race  is  the  want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  phi- 
losophic. Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence, 
taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset,  and  ac- 
customed to  no  other  weapon  than  syllogism, 
may  be  allowed  to  feel  terror  at  personal  dan- 
ger, and  to  be  disconcerted  by  tumult  and  alarm. 
But  why  should  he  whose  life  is  spent  in  con- 
templation, and  whose  business  is  only  to  di»- 
cover  truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of 
imagination,  or  contend  successfully  against 
prejudice  and  passion  ?  To  what  end  has  he 
read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  under- 
standing to  false  appearances,  and  suffers  him- 
self to  be  enslaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  only 
folly  or  vanity  can  expose  him,  or  elated  by  ad- 
Tantages  to  which,  as  they  are  coually  con^rred 
upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is  an- 
nexed 7 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the 
most  rapturous  of  the  ^zers  upon  wealth,  the 
most  officious  of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are 
collected  from  seminaries  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  appetite  should  learn  to  be  content 
with  little,  and  that  hope  should  aspire  only  to 
honours  which  no  human  power  can  give  or 
take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  exemption  from  the  errors  of  those  whose 
opinions  nave  been  formed  by  accident  or  cus- 
tom, and  who  live  without  any  certain  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  is  commonly  in  haste  to  mingle 
with  the  multitude,  and  show  his  sprightliness 
and  ductility,  by  an  expeditious  compliance  with 
fashions  or  vices.  The  first  smile  of  a  man, 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his 
dependents,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond 
resistance;  the  glare  of  equipage,  Uie  sweets  of 
luxury,  the  liberality  of  general  promises,  the 
Boflness  of  habitual  affability,  fill  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  soon  ceases  to  have  any  other  wish 
than  to  be  well  received,  or  any  measure  of  right 
and  wrong  but  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 

A  man  flattered  and  obeyed  leanis  to  exact 


grosser  adulation  and  enjoin  lower  sabBnasioD. 
Neither  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 
If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there  would  be  bttla 
insolence;  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree, 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandishment  or  the 
sufferance  of  tameness.  The  wretch  who  would 
shrink  and  crouch  before  one  that  8hoii.d  dait  bi 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of  natural  equality, 
becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical  when  he  sees 
himself  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  senility.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  (ayour  by 
cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  imputed  this 
haughtiness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  noped  by 
firmness  and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  of 
philosophy,  which  fill  the  world  with  sptendour 
for  a  wnile,  and  then  sink  and  are  forgotten,  the 
candidates  of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
permanent  lustre  of  moral  and  religioas  truth, 
they  would  find  a  more  certain  directxm  to  hap- 
piness. A  little  plausibility  of  discoorse,  and 
acquaintance  with  unnecessary  speculations,  is 
deariy  purchased  when  it  excludes  those  instmo* 
tions  which  fortify  the  heart  with  rescrfutioB,  and 
exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 


No.  181.]      TuEsOAT,  Dec.  10,  1751. 

— iVinr  fiuUem  dmbue  tpe  peudulut  A^rtfw— «uk 


Nor  let  me  float  in  fortnne*a  power, 
Dependant  on  the  fttt«ve  hoar. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sir, 
As  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  disquiet  and 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opportunities  cSfadvio- 
tage  by  a  passion  which  I  naye  reason  to  believe 
prevalent  in  different  degrees  orer  a  creat  pot 
of  mankind,  I  cannot  bnt  think  mjaeMwefl  qn- 
lified  to  warn  those  who  are  yet  oncapCivated, 
of  the  danger  which  they  incur  by  placing  them- 
selves within  its  influence. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  linen-drapet. 
with  unconmion  reputation  for  diligence  ud 
fidelity ;  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
open<xl  a  shop  for  myself  with  a  large  stock,  tod 
such  credit  among  all  the  merchants  who  were 
acquainted  with  my  master,  that  I  could  com- 
mand whatever  was  imported  curious  and  va- 
luable. For  five  years  I  proceeded  with  suocem 
proportioned  to  close  application  and  untainted 
integrity;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale;  al- 
ways paid  my  notes  l^ore  they  were  due;  and 
advanced  so  fast  in  conunercial  reputatioii,  thit 
I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  of 
young  traders,  and  every  one  expected  that  a 
few  years  would  make  me  an  alderman. 

In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  oM 
day  persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery. 
The  sum  was  inconsiderable,  pcut  was  to  be  re- 
paid though  fortune  might  fail  to  favour  nie,aod 
therefore  my  established  maxima  uf  ftugalitydid 
not  restrain  me  from  so  trifling  an  ezperimeoti 
The  ticket  lay  almost  forgotten  till  the  time  at 
which  every  rnaVs  fate  was  to  be  detennined; 
nor  did  the  af&ir  even  then  seem  of  any  import- 
ance, till  I  discovered  by  the  public  papers  that 
the  number  next  to  mine  had  conferred  the  gicat 
prize. 
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Mj  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an 
approach  to  sudden  riches,  which  I  considered 
myself,  however  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  com- 
putation, as  having  missed  by  a  single  chance ; 
and  I  could  not  lorbear  to  revolve  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  bounteous  allotment  would 
have  produced,  if  it  had  happened  to  me.  This 
dream  of  felicity,  by  degrees,  took  possession  of 
my  imagination.  The  great  delight  of  my  soli- 
tary hours  was  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  form 
plantations  with  money  which  once  might  have 
been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  friends  but  I 
spoiled  all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  my  ill  luck. 

At  length  another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I 
had  now  so  heated  my  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  prize,  that  I  should  have  pressed 
among  the  first  purchasers,  had  not  my  ardour 
been  withheld  by  deliberation  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  success  from  one  ticket  rather  than  an- 
other. I  hesitated  long  between  even  and  odd ; 
considered  the  square  and  cubic  numbers  through 
the  lottery ;  examined  all  those  to  which  good 
luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed;  and  at  last 
fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  some  secret  relation 
to  ihe  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  predestined  to 
make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  afiairs  is  often 
mischievous ;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  pos- 
sessor could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and,  after  many 
arts  of  prognostication,  fixed  upon  another 
chance,  but  with  less  confidence.  Never  did 
captive,  heir,  or  lover,  feel  so  much  vexation 
from  the  slow  pace  of  time,  as  I  suffered  be- 
tween the  purchase  of  mv  ticket  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  I  solaced  my  uneasiness  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contemplations  of  ap- 
proaching happiness  ;  when  the  sun  rose  I  knew 
It  would  set,  and  congratulated  myself  at  night 
that  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At 
last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
warded all  my  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despica- 
ble prize  of  fifty  pounds. 

My  friends,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  my 
success,  were  very  coldly  received ;  I  hid  myself 
a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might 
fume  away  without  observation,  ana  then  re- 
turning to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another 
lottery. 

With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  grati- 
fied ;  and  having  now  found  trie  vanity  of  conjec- 
ture and  inefficacy  of  computation,  I  resolved  to 
take  the  prize  by  violence,  and  therefore  bought 
forty  tickets — not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
them  between  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  lucky  class.  Many  conclu- 
sions did  I  form,  and  many  experiments  did  I 
try,  to  determine  from  which  of  those  tickets  I 
might  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  be- 
ing unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  rea- 
soning, I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  allot- 
ted five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
throwing  them  in  a  garm ;  and,  examining  the 
event  by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my 
numbers  had  been  turned  up  five  times  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day 
presented  the  hopeful  ticket,  a  detestable  blank. 
The  rest  came  out  with  different  fortune,  and  in 
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conclusion  I  lost  thirty  pounds  by  this  great  ad 
venture. 

1  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  be 
haviour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop 
was  for  the  most  part  abandoned  to  my  servants : 
and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  so  engrossea 
by  my  tickets  that  1  scarcely  heard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  considered  every  customer  as  an 
intruder  upon  my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in 
haste  to  despatch.  I  mistook  the  price  of  my 
^oods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills,  forgot  to 
hie  my  receipts,  and  neglected  to  regulate  my 
books.  My  acquaintances  by  decrees  began  to 
fall  away ;  but  I  perceived  the  deoine  of  my  bu- 
siness with  little  emotion,  because  whatever  d^ 
ficiency  there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expected 
the  next  lottery  to  supply. 

Miscarriage  naturally  produces  diflidenc^  ;  I 
began  now  to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by 
an  alliance  with  those  that  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful. I  inquired  diligently  at  what  office  any 
prize  had  been  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a 
more  propitious  vender ;  solicited  tnose  who  had 
been  tortunate  in  former  lotteries,  to  partake  with 
me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and  whenever  I  met  with 
one  that  had  in  any  event  of  his  life  been  emi- 
nently prosperous,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  larger 
share.  I  had,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  diffused 
my  interest,  that  I  had  a  fourth  of  fifteen  tickets, 
an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  sixteenth  of  ninety. 

I  waited  for  tnc  decision  of  my  fate  with  my 
former  palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  my  trade  with  the  usual  neglect.  Tha 
wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  along  succession  of  sorrows  and  dis 
appointments.    I  indeed  oflen  partook  of  a  small 

{)rize,  and  the  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  ba- 
anced  by  the  gain  of  the  next ;  but  my  desires 
yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and  when  one  of  my 
chances  had  failed,  all  my  expectation  was  sus- 
pended on  those  which  remained  yet  undeter- 
mined. At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  proclaimed  ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  ci^,  and, 
inquiring  the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my 
own  tickets,  which  I  had  divided  among  those  on 
whose  luck  I  depended,  and  of  which  I  had  re- 
tained only  a  sixteenth  part. 

You  will  easily  judge  with  What  detestation 
of  himself,  a  man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected 
that  ho  had  sold  a  prize  which  was  once  in  his 
possession.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
the. past,  or  the  folly  of  condemning  an  act,  whi<£ 
only  its  event,  an  event  which  no  human  intelli- 
gence could  foresee,  proved  to  be  wrong.  The 
prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands  had  been 
suffered  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguish ; 
and,  knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expose 
me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently  to  griei^ 
and  lost  by  de^ees  my  appetite  and  my  rest 

My  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was 
visited  by  my  friends,  and  among  them  by 
Eumathes,  a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart  "  There  are," 
said  he,  '*  few  minds  sufficiently  firm  to  be  trusted 
in  the  bands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself 
inclined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  exalt  possibi- 
hty  to  certainty ,  snould  avoia  every  kind  of  casual 
adventure,  since  his  grief  must  be  always  pro- 
portionate to  his  hope.    You  have  long  wasted 
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that  time,  which,  by  a  proper  appUcatioii,  would 
have  certainly,  though  moderately,  increased  your 
fortune,  in  a  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a 
species  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no 
art  or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You 
are  now  fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of 
an  act,  against  which  repentance  can  give  no 
caution,  tmt  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  committing 
k.  Rouse  from  this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous 
riches,  which,  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely  have 
enjoyed,  because  they  could  confer  no  conscious- 
ness of  desert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  in- 
dustry, and  consider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  be- 
low the  care  of  a  wise  man.*' 


Wo.  182.]      Saturday,  Dec  14,  1751. 


-Divta  qmijieri  vtdt 


Et  eito  tmUJuri.  jvtbical. 

The  liut  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are 
unreasonably  desirous  to  separate  the  goods  of 
life  from  those  evils  which  Providence  has  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  catch  advantages  with- 
out paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  onered  us. 
Every  man  wishes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have 
the  powers  necessary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune, 
either  by  new  discoveries,  or  by  superiority  of 
skill,  in  any  necessary  employment ;  and,  among 
lower  understandings,  many  want  the  firmness 
and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain  and  gra- 
dual acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  me- 
tiiods  more  compendious  than  those  of  labour, 
and  more  generally  practicable  than  those  of 
genius,  proceeds  the  common  inclination  to  ex- 
periment and  hazard,  and  that  willingness  to 
snatch  all  opportunities  of  growing  rich  by 
chance,  which,  when  it  has  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  tlie  mind,  is  seldom  driven  out  either  by 
time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  waste  life  in 
perpetual  aelusion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretch- 
edness and  want 

The  folly  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary 
prosperity  is  by  no  means  pecuUar  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  ticketa ;  there  are  multitudes  whose 
life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lottery ;  who  are 
always  withm  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  hap- 
piness, and,  how  often  soever  they  are  mocked 
with  blanks,  expect  a  prize  from  the  next  ad- 
venture. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  the 
votaries  of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mor- 
tals whoso  hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a 
wealthy  match ;  who  lay  out  all  their  industry 
on  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  sleep  and 
wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of  treats,  compli- 
ments, guardians  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  this  class  is 
my  old  friend  Leviculus,  whom  I  have  never 
known  for  thirty  years  without  some  matrimo- 
nial project  of  advantage.  Leviculus  was  bred 
under  a  merchant,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  per- 
son, the  sprightliness  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neat^ 
ness  of  his  dress,  so  much  enamoured  his  mas- 
ter's second  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  that  she 
declared  her  resolution  to  nave  no  other  husband. 
Her  father,  after  having  chidden  her  for  nnduti- 


fulness,  consented  to  the  match,  not  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  sufficiently 
elated  with  his  conquest  to  think  himself  entitled 
to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  however,  soon  rid 
of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistress  died  before 
their  marriage. 

He  was  now  so  well  satisfied  with  his  own  ac- 
complishments, that  he  determined  to  commence 
fortune-hunter;  and  when  his  apprenticeship 
expired,  instead  of  beginning,  as  was  expected^ 
to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  of  importao.^ 
or  associating  himself  with  those  who  were  most 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  stocks,  be 
at  once  threw  ofiT  the  solemnity  of  the  counU 
ing-house,  equipped  himself  witn  a  modish  wi^ 
listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses,  passed  his 
eveninffs  behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres, 
learned  the  names  of  the  beauties  of  quahty, 
hununed  the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable  songaL 
talked  with  famiUarity  of  high  play,  boasted  ot 
his  achievements  upon  drawers  and  coachmen, 
was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  midni^  io 
a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  joculanty  of 
bilking  a  tailor,  and  now  and  then  let  fly  a  shrewd 
jest  at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  with  irresistible  artiDery,  he 
turned  liis  batteries  upon  the  female  world,  and 
in  the  first  warmth  of^  self-approbation,  proposed 
no  less  than  the  possession  of  riches  and  beauty 
united.  He  tlierefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Fla- 
villa,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper, 
who  not  being  accustomed  to  amorous  biandisb- 
ments,  or  respectful  addresses,  was  delifhted 
with  the  novelty  of  love,  and  easily  suflerra  him 
to  conduct  her  to  the  play,  and  to  meet  her  where 
she  visited.  Leviculus  did  not  doubt  but  her 
father,  however  offended  by  a  clandestine  mtr- 
nage,  would  soon  be  reconciled  by  the  tears  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
was  in  haste  to  conclude  the  affair.  But  the  lady 
liked  bettor  to  be  courted  than  married,  and  kept 
him  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  attendance. 
At  last  she  fell  in  love  with  a  youns  ensign  at  t 
ball,  and,  having  danced  with  him  afi  night,  mar- 
ried him  in  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  com 
panions,  took  a  journey  to  a  small  estate  in  the 
country,  where,  alter  his  usual  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  nymphs  in  the  neighbouniood,  he  fo<md 
it  proper  to  fail  in  love  with  Altilla,  a  maiden  lidT, 
twenty  years  older  than  himself  for  whose  &- 
vour  fifleen  nephews  and  nieces  were  in  perpetml 
contention.  They  hovered  romid  her  wmt  sodi 
jealous  officiousness,  as  scarcely  left  a  moment 
vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus,  nevertheless,  dis- 
covered his  passion  in  a  letter,  and  AltiOa  coold 
not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  hearing  vows  and 
si^hs,  and  flatteries  and  protestations.  She  ad- 
mitted his  visits,  enioyed,  for  five  years,  the  hap- 
piness of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  perpetnal 
alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  the  vanous  etn- 
tagenas  which  were  practised  to  disengace  ber 
auctions.  Sometimes  she  was  advised  widi 
great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her  health,  and 
sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brother's  hooee. 
Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvantafetrf 
Leviculus,  by  which  she  commonly  seemed  sA 
fected  for  a  time,  but  took  care  soon  aftenranb 
to  express  her  comiction  of  their  falsehood.  Bat 
being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyianoyi 
she  told  her  lover,  when  he  pressed  for  the  n- 
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«mrd  of  Vils  tcmces,  that  she  was  vary  sensible 
of  his  merit  but  was  resolved  not  to  impoverish 
mn  ancient  family. 

^  He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a 
lady  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  her  equip- 
age and  the  regularitv  of  her  conduct  Her 
wealth  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
pnidence  in  her  economy ;  and  therefore  Levi- 
cqIus,  who  had  scarcely  confidence  to  solicit  her 
bvour,  readily  acquitted  fortime  of  her  former 
debta,  when  he  found  himself  distinguished  by 
her  with  such  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman 
of  modesty  is  allowed  to  give.  He  now  grew 
bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
before  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
in  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and 
ftt  last  fixed  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  distrust- 
ful reserve  of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations 
for  jointure  and  settlements. 

_  Lcviculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mar^ 
fiage,  when  he  hcan^  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of 
Latronia*s  maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  se- 
cured in  his  service.  She  soon  burst  into  his 
room,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  suffer  him 
to  be  longer  deceived  ;  that  her  mistress  was  now 
spending  the  last  payment  of  her  fortune,  and 
was  only  supportea  in  her  expense  by  the  credit 
of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to  see  him- 
self so  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  resentment  of  the 
maid,  who,  havine  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the 
conquest,  quarrelled  with  her  at  last  about  the 
plunder. 

^  Leviculus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate, 
tin  one  Sunday  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom 
her  dress  declared  a  widow,  and  whom,  by  the 
jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  resplen- 
oanco  of  her  countenance,  he  guessed  to  tiavc 
lately  buried  some  prosperous  citizen.  Ho  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  found  her  to  be  no  less 
than  the  relic  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who,  having 
no  children,  had  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  debts 
end  dues,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.  No 
formality  was  necessary  in  addressing  madame 
Prone,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next  morn- 
ing without  an  introductor.  His  declaration 
wee  received  with  a  loud  laugh ;  she  then  col- 
lected her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impu- 
dence, asked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  then  showed  him  the  door,  and  again 
laughed  to  find  him  confused.  Leviculus  disco- 
▼ered  that  this  coarseness  was  nothing  more  than 
the  coquetry  of  Comhill,  and  next  day  returned 
to  the  attack.  He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dia- 
lect, and  in  a  few  weeks  hoard,  without  any 
emotion,  hints  of  gay  clothes  with  empty  pockets ; 
concurred  in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regard 
due  to  people  of  property ;  and  agreed  with  her 
in  detestation  of  the  ladies  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine 
leces,  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city. 

He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage ; 
but  waa  always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot, 
and  a  flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her 
doeer,  and  thought  himself  more  favourably  re- 
eoyed ;  but  going  one  morning,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  trifle  no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to 
church  with  a  young  journeyman  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shop,  of  whom  she  had  become  ena^ 
United  at  her  window. 
In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adven- 


tures, has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now 
grown  gray  with  age.  fatigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment He  begins  at  last  to  find  that  success  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
ployment that  might  improve  his  fortune,  and 
unfurnished  with  any  arts  that  might  amuse  his 
leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  out  a  tasteless  life 
in  narratives  wliich  few  will  hear,  and  complaints 
which  none  will  pity. 


No.  183.]    Tuesday,  Dec  17, 175L 

N»TU>Jide»rrg%i  tociis^  omn%Mqn§  pote$tm§ 
Impatient  onworlw  erat.  lvcam 

No  faith  of  partnerthip  dominion  owiu  { 
Still  Aucord  bovera  o'er  divided  thronea. 

The  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many 
for  that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every 
man  would  be  rich,  powerful,  and  famous :  yet 
fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  only  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  tlie  obscurity  of 
depcndance,  and  poveKy  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  pro- 
duces injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest 
and  envy  ;  the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  posses 
sions  what  we  can  take  from  others,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  disparity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to 
ourselves. 

Of  these  two  malignant  and  destructive  pow- 
ers, it  seems  probable,  at  the  first  view,  that  inte- 
rest has  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  opportunities 
to  seize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  exdto 
desires  almost  irresistible ;  but  surely  tne  same 
eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by  an  accidental 
power  of  destroying  that  which  gives  happiness 
to  another.  It  must  be  more  natural  to  rob  for 
gain,  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischiefl 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law 
of  mutual  benevolence  is  oflener  violated  by  envy 
than  by  interest ;  and  that  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  defamation  of  blameless  actions^  or 
the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  bnngs 
upon  the  world,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  propose 
no  advantage  to  thrniselves  but  the  satisfaction 
of  poisoning  the  banouct  which  they  cannot 
taste,  and  blasting  the  narvest  which  they  have 
no  right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  diffuse  itself  but  to  a  narrow  com- 
pass. The  number  is  never  large  of  those  i*ho 
can  hope  to  fill  the  posts  of  degraded  jiower,  catch 
the  fragments  of  shattered  fortune,  or  succeed  to 
the  honoura  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  tlie  em 
pire  of  envy  has  no  limits,  as  it  requires  to  its 
influence  very  little  help  from  external  circum- 
stances. Envy  may  always  be  produced  by 
idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they 
not  be  found. 

Interest  requires  some  qualities  not  univereally 
bestowed.  The  rum  of  another  will  produce  no 
profit  to  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  mark 
his  advantage,  courage  to  seize,  and  activity  to 
puraue  it :  out  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may 
be  exerteti  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst 
the  gloom  of  stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  coward- 
ice. He  that  falls  by  the  atUcks  of  interest,  is 
torn  by  hungry  tigere ;  he  may  discover  and  re- 
sist his  enemies.    He  that  perishes  in  the  aii»- 
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bashes  of  envy,  is  destroyed  by  unknown  and 
invisible  assailants,  and  dies  like  a  man  sufibcated 
by  a  poisonous  vapour,  without  knowledge  of  his 
danger,  or  ))os8ibility  of  contest. 

Interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  hazard. 
He  that  hopes  to  gain  much,  has  commonly 
something  to  lose,  and,  when  he  ventures  to  at- 
tack superiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer,  is  irrevoc- 
ably crushed.  But  envy  may  act  without  ex- 
pense or  danger.  To  spread  suspicion,  to  invent 
calumnies,  to  propagate  scandal,  requires  neither 
labour  nor  courage.  It  is  easy  for  the  author  of 
a  he,  however  malignant,  to  escape  detection, 
and  infamy  needs  very  httle  industry  to  assist  its 
circulation. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  practica- 
ble at  all  times  and  in  every  place :  the  only  pas- 
sion which  can  never  lie  quiet  for  want  of  irrita- 
tion ;  its  effects  tlierefore  are  every  where  disco- 
verable, and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name  which  any 
advantageous  distinction  has  made  eminent,  but 
some  latent  animosity  will  burst  out,  The 
wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abstract  him- 
self from  public  affairs,  will  never  want  those 
who  hint,  with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boards. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unambitious 
graces  of  innocence  and  modestv,  provokes, 
whenever  she  appears,  a  thousand  murmurs  of 
detraction.  The  genius,  even  when  he  endea- 
vours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers 
persecution  from  innumerable  critics,  whose  acri- 
mony is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  pleased,  and  of  hearing  applauses  which 
another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  familiar, 
that  it  escapes  our  notice  ;  nor  do  wc  often  re- 
flect upon  its  turpitude  or  malignitv  till  wc  hap- 
pen to  feci  its  influence.  When  he  that  has  given 
no  provocation  to  malice  but  by  attempting  to 
excel,  finds  himself  pursued  by  multitudes  whom 
he  never  saw,  with  all  the  implacability  of  per- 
sonal resentment ;  when  he  perceives  clamour 
and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  incited  by  every  stratagem  ot  defamation ; 
when  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  yontli,  exposed  to  the  world  ;  and 
every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of  nature,  ag- 
gravated and  ridiculed ;  ho  then  learns  to  abhor 
Uiose  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before, 
and  discovers  how  much  the  happmess  of  life 
would  be  advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy 
from  thebuman  heart 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
and  seldom  yields  to  Uie  culture  of  philosophy. 
There  are,  nowcver,  considerations,  whicn,  if 
carefully  implanted,  and  diligently  propagated, 
might  in  time  overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no 
one  can  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its 
efiects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and  pertur 
bation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  being,  because  it  sacrifices 
truth  and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations. 
He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as 
much  as  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his 
own  condition  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  im- 
pairs another's  ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing 
reputation  must  be  content  with  a  small  dividend 
of  additional  fame,  so  small  as  can  afibrd  very 
little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt  by  which  it 
if  obtained. 


I  have  hitherto  avoided  that  dangerous  and 
empirical  morality,  which  cures  one  vice  bj 
means  of  another.  But  envy  is  so  base  and  d^ 
testable,  so  vile  in  its  original,  and  so  pemidoiM 
in  its  efiects,  that  the  predominance  of  almost 
any  other  quality  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of 
those  lawless  enemies  of  society,  against  whicn 
poisoned  arrows  may  honestly  be  used.  Let  it 
therefore  be  constantly  remembered,  that  who- 
ever envies  another  confesses  his  superiority,  ana 
let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  have 
lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which 
envy  incites,  that  they  are  committed  against 
those  who  have  given  no  intentional  provoca 
tion  ;  and  that  the  suflTerer  is  oflen  nuLrked  out 
for  ruin,  not  because  he  has  failed  in  any  duty, 
but  because  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  wis 
required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by  the 
help  of  some  quality  which  might  have  produced 
esteem  or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed ;  but 
envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  pur- 
sues a  hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  de- 
sires not  so  much  its  own  happiness  as  another's 
misery.  To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  should  aspire  to  heroism 
or  sanctity,  but  only  that  he  should  resolve  not 
to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  assigns  him,  and 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 


No.  184.]      Saturoat,  Dec.  ^t^  1751. 


Permitte*  ipn*  expendtre  natmimibHB^ 
Convenua  nobis,  rebuaque  nt  utiU  u»kri§      «v 

Intnut  thy  fortnne  to  the  powers  above; 
Leave  them  to  nanage  for  thoe,  and  to  frant 
Whatlheir.unerring  wisdom  aces  thee  want. 

DtVDEA 

As  every  scheme  of  Ufe,  so  every  form  of  writing, 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  thouifa 
not  minded  in  the  same  proportions.  Toe 
writer  of  essays  escapes  many  embarrassmeoti 
to  which  a  large  work  would  have  exposed  him; 
he  seldom  harasses  his  reason  with  long  trains 
of  consequences,  dims  his  eyes  with  the  perusal 
of  antiquated  volumes,  or  burdens  hb  memory 
with  great  accumulations  of  preparatory  know 
ledge.  A  careless  glance  upon  a  favourite  au- 
thor, or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  of  life, 
is  sufllicient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or  semiflal 
idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion 
of  matter  stored  in  the  mind,  is,  by  the  warmth 
of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  flowera,  and  some 
times  ripened  into  fruit 

The  most  frequent  difficulty  by  which  the  aa 
thors  of  these  petty  compoations  are  distress^], 
arises  from  the  perpetual  demand  of  novelty  and 
change.  The  compiler  of  a  system  of  science 
lays  nis  invention  at  rest,  and  employs  only  his 
judgment,  the  faculty  exerted  with  less  fatigue. 
Even  the  relater  of  feigned  adventures,  when 
once  the  principal  characters  are  established, 
and  the  great  events  rcgulariy  connected,  finds 
incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  his  mind; 
every  change  opens  new  views,  and  the  lattrr 

}>art  of  the  story  grows  without  labour  out  of  the 
brmer.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entertain  hii 
reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  finds  the  irk* 
someness  of  his  task  rather  increased  than  le«> 
ened  by  every  production.    The  day  calls  afresh 
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upon  him  for  a  new  topic,  and  he  ia  again  obliged 
to  choose,  without  any  principle  to  regulate  his 
choice. 

It  ia  indeed  true,  that  there  is  seldom  any  nc- 
cessity  of  looking  far,  or  incjuiring  long,  for  a 
proper  subject.  Every  diversity  of  art  or  nature, 
every  pubUc  blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic 
pain  or  gratification,  every  sally  of  caprice,  blun- 
der of  absurdity,  or  stratagem  of  affection,  may 
supply  matter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid 
uniformity.  But  it  oflen  happens,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  distracted  with  boundless  multiplicity, 
the  imagination  ranges  from  one  design  to  an- 
other, and  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed, 
and  necessity  enforces  the  use  of  those  thoughts 
which  then  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind, 
rejoicing  at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  per- 
plexity and  suspense,  appUes  nerself  vigorously 
to  the  work  before  her,  collects  embellishments 
and  illustrations,  and  sometimes  finishes,  with 
great  elegance  and  happiness,  what  in  a  state 
of  ease  and  leisure  she  never  had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even 
of  actions  considered  as  particularly  subject  to 
choice,  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  some 
cause  out  of  our  own  power,  by  whatever  name 
it  be  distinguished.  To  close  tedious  delibera- 
tions with  hasty  resolves,  and  after  long  consulta- 
tions with  reason  to  refer  the  question  to  caprice, 
is  by  no  means  pecuhar  to  the  essayist.  Let 
him  that  peruses  this  paper  review  the  series  of 
his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  was  placed  in  his 
present  condition.  He  will  find  that,  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  he  has  experienced,  a  great  part 
came  unexpected,  without  any  visible  gradations 
of  approach;  that  every  event  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  causes  acting  without  his  interven- 
tion ;  and  that,  whenever  he  pretended  to  the 
prerogative  of  foresight,  he  was  mortified  with 
new  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  his  views. 

The  busy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
adventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves 
by  design  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  volunta- 
rily to  quit  the  power  of  governing  themselves ; 
they  engage  in  a  course  of  hfe  in  which  little  can 
be  ascertained  by  previous  measures ;  nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  their  time  is  passed  between  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  hope  and  disappointment. 

Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road 
of  life  with  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
step  till  they  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
hazard  of  a  precipice  ;  when,  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  can  tempt  them  from  the  beaten  path ; 
who  refuse  to  climb  lest  they  should  fall,  or  to 
run  lest  they  should  stumble  ;  and  move  slowly 
forward,  without  any  compliance  with  those 
passions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  are 
•educed  and  betrayed. 

Yet  even  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judi- 
cious class  is  far  from  exempting  them  from  the 
dominion  of  chance,  a  subtle  and  insidious  power, 
who  will  intrude  upon  privacy  and  embarrass 
caotioD.  No  course  of  life  is  so  prescribed  and 
limited,  but  that  inAny  actions  must  result  from 
arbitrary  election.  Every  one  must  form  the 
general  plan  of  his  condfuct  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions; he  most  resolve  whether  he  will  endeavour 
at  riches  or  at  content;  whether  he  will  exercise 

{>rivate  or  public  virtues,  whether  he  will  labour 
or  the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract 
his  beneficence  to  liis  family  and  dependants. 


This  question  has  long  exercised  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what 
nope  is  there  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted 
with  tlic  arguments  on  either  side,  should  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance? 

When  chance  has  given  him  a  partnei  of  his 
bed,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  with- 
out anv  proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must 
again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his  children; 
for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himself  by 
arguments,  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  which  his  understanding 
was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he  would  most 
easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  ? 

Whoever  shall  inouire  by  what  motives  he 
was  determined  on  ttiese  important  occasions, 
will  find  them  such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely 
suffer  him  to  confess  -j  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse  of  advantage, 
some  petty  competition,  some  inaccurate  con- 
clusion, or  some  example  implicitly  reverenced. 
Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  resolves; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  hut  impossible  to  know 
the  conseouenccs  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  which  ofler  themselves  on  every  part  to 
inquisitivcness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which 
has  life  for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity. 
We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of 
some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but 
where  we  are  not  sure  of  admission ;  we  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  way,  but  of  be- 
in^  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars,  of 
being  driven  irom  our  course  by  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage  ; 
yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow 
us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  asida 
from  whirlpools,  and  that  negligence  or  erroi 
contributes  to  our  escape  from  mischiefs  to  which 
a  direct  course  would  have  ex()oscd  us.  Of  those 
that,  by  precipitate  conclusions,  involve  them- 
selves in  calamities  without  guilt,  very  few,  how- 
ever they  may  reproach  themselves,  can  be  cer- 
tain that  other  measures  would  have  been  more 
successful. 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where 
a  thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none 
can  tell  whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not 
evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next  step  will 
lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction,  nothing  ran 
aflbrd  any  rational  tranquillity,  but  the  conviction 
that  however  we  amuse  ourselves  with  unideal 
sounds,  nothing  in  reality  is  governed  by  chance, 
but  that  the  universe  is  under  the  perpetual  su- 
perintendence of  him  who  created  it ;  that  oui 
being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by 
whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  ia  directed  for 
ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful ;  and  thai 
nothing  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not 
himself  from  the  Divine  favour. 


No.  185.]    Tuesday,  Dec  24,  1751. 

Jt  vin  dicta  honwm  vitajucundint  ifOy 

Nempt  hoc  indocti. 

Ckryaippus  non  dicil  idem,  nte  mite  T^aletit 
Ingenium,  dulciqve  tencx  vicinva  Hymetto, 
Qui  partem  accepts  attva  inter  %incla  eicMtm 

AccMMatori  nollet  dare. Q«><PP'  Mtmiti 

Semper  e(  tiijEnM  e#t  ontnit,  exigui^u*  vohfima 
Vltio,  WV 
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But  O !  revengt  i»  «««<(. 

Thui  think  tho  crowd ;  who,  eager  to  eof  a; e, 

Take  qui<:kly  6rt),  aud  kindle  iaio  rage. 

Not  ao  mild  Thalc«,  nor  ChrvMippiu  thought. 

Nor  that  good  man,  who  drank  the  poiaoaoua  draught 

With  mind  aorcne,  and  could  not  wiah  to  ae« 

Uia  vile  accuser  driuk  as  deep  a«  he : 

Exalted  Socratea'  dtviuoly  brave! 

Injured  he  fell,  and  dying  be  forgave ; 

Too  noble  for  revenge ;  which  still  we  find 

The  weakeat  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind.  dkydkn. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  obsti- 
nately resist  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy  and 
the  injunctions  of  religion,  than  those  which  are 
compUcated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity;  and 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  opposition  some  advantage  iniquitously 
obtained,  or  suffering  from  our  own  prejudices 
Bome  imputation  of  pusillanimity. 

For  this  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Re- 
deemer is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more 
industriously  evaded,  than  that  by  which  he 
commands  his  followers  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  misery, 
the  gratification  of  the  desire  which  every  man 
feds  to  return  pain  upon  him  that  inflicts  it 
Many  who  could  have  conquered  their  anger, 
are  unable  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  ofTences 
to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest  they  should  be 
insulted  by  the  triumph  of  an  enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become 
him,  at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the 
earth.  For,  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  the 
order  of  society,  and  deform  kfe  with  violence 
and  ravage,  as  a  permission  to  everyone  to  judge 
his  own  cause,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recom- 
pense for  imagined  injuries. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest 
moments  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thousands 
are  wishing  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  better  claims.  He  that,  when 
his  reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus, 
by  the  mere  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer  him- 
self to  his  fellow-beings,  is  very  unlikely  to 
judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agitated 
by  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly 
engrossed  by  pain,  interest,  or  danger.  Whoever 
arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  vengeance, 
shows  how  little  he  is  qualified  to  decide  his 
own  claims,  since  he  certainly  demands  what  he 
would  think  unfit  to  be  granted  to  another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that,  however 
injured  or  however  provoked,  some  must  at  last 
be  contented  to  forgive.  For,  it  can  never  be 
hoped  that  he  who  first  commits  an  injury  will 
contentedly  acouiesce  in  the  penalty  required : 
the  same  haughtiness  of  contempt  and  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  that  prompt  the  act  of  injustice, 
will  more  strongly  incite  its  justification  ;  and 
resentment  can  never  so  exactly  balance  the 
punishment  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain 
an  overplus  of  vengeance,  which  even  he  who 
condemns  his  first  action  will  think  himself 
entitled  to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue 
but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  un- 
extin^shable  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation 
of  mischief,  a  mutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and 
eagerness  to  destroy  7 

since  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
most  be  at  last  remitted,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  lire  in  perpetual  hostility  and  equally  im- 


possible that  of  two  enemies,  ^ther  should  first 
think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submission,  it 
is  surely  eligible  :o  forgive  early.^  Every  passioo 
is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  possession  of  the  heart;  every 
idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difficulty,  as  it  has 
been  more  slightly  impressed,  and  less  frequeni 
\y  renewed.  He  who  has  often  brooded  ovei 
his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  vrith  schemes  of 
malifirnity,  and  slutted  his  pride  with  the  fancied 
supplications  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily 
open  his  bosom  to  amity  and  reoonoiliation,  or 
indulge  the  gentle  sentiments  of  benevolence 
and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  little 
to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be  soon 
dismissed  from  the  memory ;  but  a  long  suooet* 
sion  of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself 
with  every  idea;  a  long  contest  involves  so 
many  circumstances,  that  every  place  and  actioo 
will  recall  it  to  the  mind;  and  fresh  remem- 
brance of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage,  and 
irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be> 
cause  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and  wiO 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain. 
He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturt>ations  of  stn- 
tagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease. 
Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity, 
a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavoor 
to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to 
detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mis- 
chief, and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  dis- 
tress and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind 
never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
suflerings,  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying 
the  calamities  of  anomer,  may  justly  be  nam- 
bered  among  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pros- 
perity, nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  htio- 
self  and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives 
to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree 
of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed;  or 
how  much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the 
mind  of  him  that  committed  it,  woula  be  ex- 
tenuated by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence :  we  cannot  be  certain  how  mudi  more 
we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or 
how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves 
by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to 
design  the  effects  of  accident;  we  may  mink 
the  blow  violent,  only  because  we  have  made 
ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every 
side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt ;  which  we 
are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestie 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is 
withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  inso^ 
ed  by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  nnfiuling  and 
universal  axiom,  that  "all  pride  is  abject  and 
mean.*'  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  eow 
ardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  comcioai 
ness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibilitj  of 
wants. 
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Nothing  can  be  great  which  if  not  right 
Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be 
drnren  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which 
oar  own  heart  approves ;  to  give  way  to  any 
tbmg  but  conviction;  to  suflTer  the  opinion  of 
others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  re* 
solves ;  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right 
of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue,  without  regard  to  oresent  dangers  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action 
to  the  Divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ever- 
ksting  justice:  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  persc- 
Torance  only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which 
many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti- 
ments, allow  to  reflate  their  measures,  has 
nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
mon ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under 
DO  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when 
we  have  courted  them  wiOi  the  utmost  assi- 
doity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  or  partially  determine 
what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  rati6cation  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like 
B,  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can 
T  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  with- 
hold his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the 
oniversal  Sovereij^,  has  little  reason  to  con- 
gimtulate  himselT  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and 
raflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own 
ejpes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remem- 
nrnnce  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  for^ven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there- 
lore  superfluous  to  ur^e  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended:  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


Na  1S6.]    Saturday,  Dbc.  28, 1751. 

Pmm  sm,  pigrit  «K  nmUa  eampit 
Arhor  mstivM  rteremtur  mur«      ■    ■ 


DtUce  ridtntem  lAdagen  mmahOf 


■oa. 


Place  m«  where  never  nimmer  breeze 

Unbioda  the  r lebe,  or  warma  the  trees ; 

Where  ever-Towering  cloudi  appear, 

And  angry  Jove  deforms  th'  inclement  jreari 

Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils, 

The  nymph,  who  sweetly  speaks  and  sweetly  smiles. 

rSANCIS. 

Or  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present 
state,  part  arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part 
fiom  our  opinions ;  part  is  distributed  by  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  ^reat  measure  apportioned  by 
ovoelves.  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  often  cannot  re- 
move. No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations 
the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves ;  nor  will  any 
precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
am  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the 
nsfative  infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the 


pressure  of  sufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoy- 
ments, will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 
reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous 
uneasiness,  is  to  free  our  minos  from  the  habit 
of  comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  others 
on  whom  the  blessings  of  life  are  more  bounti- 
fully bestowed,  or  with  imaginary  states  of  de- 
light and  security,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mor- 
tals. Few  are  placed  in  a  situation  so  gloomy 
and  distressful,  as  not  to  see  every  day  beings 
yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom  they 
may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot 

No  inconvenience  is  less  supcrable  by  art  or 
diligence  than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and 
therefore  none  aflfords  more  proper  exercise  for 
this  philosophical  abstraction.     A  native  of  En- 

f^land,  pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  may 
essen  his  aflcction  for  his  own  country  by  suf- 
fering his  imagination  to  wander  in  the  vales  of 
Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
^reen,  and  streams  that  always  murmur;  but 
if  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidst 
mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his 
trannuillity,  and,  while  he  stirs  his  Are,  or  throws 
his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  bow  much  he  owes 
to  Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Green- 
land or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity 
of  the  skies,  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  sucn 
as  might  be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  wholly 
to  the  contemplation  of  necessity  and  distress,  so 
that  the  care  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  passions 
which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct  or 
diversify  characters ;  the  summer  should  be 
spent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and  the 
winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found 
its  way  into  these  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom : 
Lapland  and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their 
critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends 
his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found, 

f>erhaps  exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Green- 
ander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  mo- 
narchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families 
of  Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold 
months,  and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages 
or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who  came  from 
diflkrent  parts  of  the  country,  were  so  much 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  that  they  were 
callecT  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait 
and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  their 
ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  tlie  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of 
Ajut  with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  fre- 
quent interviews,  became  sensible  of  her  charms, 
and  first  made  a  discovery  of  his  afiection,  by 
inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feast,  where 
he  placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut 
seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gallantry: 
yet,  however,  from  that  time,  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  renew 
the  black  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to 
adorn  her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shells,  and  to 
braid  her  hair  with  great  exactness. 
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The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  her  ornamcntti,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Anningait,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained from  a  declaration  of  his  love.  He  there- 
fore composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which, 
among  other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments,  he 
protested  that  "  she  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal 
vrillow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the  teeth  of 
the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ice  ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though 
she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  cliffs, 
or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  canni- 
bals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the 
pawsof  Amarock,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine 
of  Hafgufa."  He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that 
"  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with 
Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his  bow,  and  that, 
in  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull  might  serve  for  no 
other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry 
lamps." 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was 
expected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fer- 
vour and  accomplishments :  but  Ajut,  with  the 
natural  haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the 
forms  of  courtship  :  and  before  she  would  con- 
fess herself  conquered,  the  sun  returned,  the  ice 
broke,  and  the  season  of  labour  called  all  to  their 
employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went 
out  in  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was 
caught  Anningait,  in  the  si^ht  of  his  mistress, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage ; 
he  attacked  the  sea-horses  on  me  ice,  pursued 
the  seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  was  yet  stni^gling 
with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  diligence 
less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necessary  to 
make  winter  comfortable  ;  he  dried  the  roc  of 
fishes  and  the  tlosh  of  seals  ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his 
bride  ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks, 
and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had 
completed  his  store  ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut, 
that  she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whi- 
ther he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut 
thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescen- 
eion,  but  proposed,  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy, 
that  he  snould  return  at  the  end  of  sununer  to 
the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 
"  O  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the 
water,  consider,"  said  Anningait.  **  what  tliou 
hast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be 
precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unexpected  fogs  ! 
Then  must  the  night  be  passed  without  my  Ajut. 
We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those  fabled,  countries 
which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly  describe ; 
where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short  dajrs 
and  nights ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves 
for  summer  and  winter  ;  where  they  raise  houses 
in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from 
^ear  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing 
in  the  fields  about  them  ;  can  travel  at  any  time 
from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  en- 
closed with  trees,  or  over  walls  raised  upon  the 
mland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course  through 
wide  couDtries  by  the  sight  of  green  hills  or  scat- 


tered buildings.  Even  in  sammer,  we  have  do 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snowi 
are  never  dissolved  \  nor  can  remove  to  any  dis* 
tant  residence,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  the 
bays.  Consider,  Ajut,  a  few  samnoer  daja,  tad 
a  few  winter  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  la  at  in 
end.  Night  is  the  time  of  case  and  festivity,  of 
revels  and  gayety ;  but  what  will  be  the  flaming 
lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the  soft  oil,  witboirt 
the  smile  of  Ajut  ?" 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the 
maid  continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with 
ardent  promises  to  meet  again  before  the  oigiit 
of  winter. 


No.  197.]     Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  1751. 

Non  iUnm  nowtri  potmtmt  mmUtre  Imhmres, 
Aec  tifriforUnu  mrdiis  H^brmmt^ue  kibmrnm*, 
Sitlumiiuque  nivu  ktewns  tmkemmma  afw 
Ommi»  9MC«t  mmor,  viasiL. 

Lore  altera  not  for  us  hu  hard  decrees. 
Not  tliouj^h,b«>ueuUi  the  Thracian  clime  we  freest^ 
Or  the  mild  bliu  of  temperate  akiea  forego. 
And  ill  mid  winter  tread  Sitbomian  aoow ;   ■ 
Love  conquers  all. DBTDCXt 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dila- 
tory coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no 
tokens  of  amorous  respect;  and  therefore  pre> 
sented  her  at  his  departure  with  the  skins  of 
seven  white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  elevea 
seals,  with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  veasdsof 
seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brass,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the  price  of  half  i 
whale  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicorns. 

Aiut  was  so  much  aflected  by  the  fondness  ci 
her  lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  bj  bis  nnag- 
nificencc,  tliat  she  foUowca  him  to  the  sea-side: 
and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished 
aloud  that  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  skint 
and  oil ;  that  neither  the  mermaias  might  snatch 
him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks 
confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  departinf 
vessel,  and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  aoa 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  her  white 
deer-skin,  suffered  her  hair  to  spread  onbraided 
on  her  shoulders,  and  forebore  to  mix  in  the 
dances  of  the  maidens.  She  endesToured  to  di 
vert  her  thoughts  by  continual  api^icatioo  to 
feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for  the 
winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  d 
Anningait  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing  coat,  a  small  boat, 
and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufacture:  and, 
while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  labours 
with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  "  that  her  lover 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  the 
bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer; 
that  his  dart  might  never  err,  and  that  his  boat 
might  never  leak ;  that  he  might  never  stumble 
on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water ;  that  the  seal 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  woonded 
whale  miglit  dash  the  waves  in  vain." 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanden 
transport  meir  families,  are  always  rowed  hf 
women ;  for  a  man  will  not  debaae  himsdf  by 
work  which  requires  neither  skill  nor  caangt^ 
Anningait  was  therefore  exposed  by  idlaaess  to 
the  ravag(>s  of  passion.  He  went  thrice  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  with  an  intent  to  leap  into  the 
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vmter,  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress ;  bat  rccol- 
«ctin^  the  misery  which  they  must  endure  in 
the  wmter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for 
lie  bed,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  ab- 
lence  in  provision  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  feli- 
aty.  He  then  composed  his  emotions  as  he 
siNild,  and  expressed  in  wild  numbers  and  un- 
Donth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
ware.  ^  O  hfe !"  says  he,  "  frail  and  uncertain  ! 
irhere  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance 
trat  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  7  It  towers  on 
liirii,  it  sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms 
Inre  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
ibovc,  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What 
irt  thou,  deceitful  pleasure,  but  a  sudden  blaze 
rtreaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment 
Ml  the  eye.  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes 
)f  light, and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  What,  love, 
irt  thou,  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
Hrithout  knowledge  ot  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
mperceptible  decrees,  till  we  have  lost  all  power 
li  resistance  and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes 
m  the  sraces  of  Ajut,  while  I  had  not  yet  called 
ber  to  Uic  banquet,  1  was  careless  as  the  sleep- 
ing morse,  I  was  merry  as  the  singers  in  the 
Mars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  1  gaze  upon  thy  graces? 
Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  7 
Vet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember  Annin- 
fuXj  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of  vir- 
linity.  I  will  chase  the  doer,  I  will  subdue  the 
irhaie,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
vearied  as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  [ 
riiall  return  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  then  shall 
theroe6sh  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the 
fox  and  the  hare  shall  cover  thy  couch;  the  tough 
hide  of  the  seal  shall  shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and 
the  fat  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling." 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  con- 
nled  his  gricfl  and  animated  his  industry,  found 
that  they  had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
nw  the  whales  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  thcre- 
Ibn  placed  himself  in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his 
KMociates  to  their  several  employments,  plied  his 
oar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
dexterity  :  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the 
chase  and  fishery,  suspended  the  miseries  of  ab- 
Mnce  and  suspicion. 

Ajat,  in  the  moan  time,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some 
duns  in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  piTorngsuk. 
Ml  his  return  from  hunting.  Nomgsuk  was  of 
biith  truly  illustrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth,  and  his  father,  the  most  expert  fisher 
of  Greenland,  had  perished  by  too  close  pursuit 
of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
riches ;  he  was  master  of  four  men's  and  two 
women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  win- 
ter habitation,  and  five-and-twenty  seals  buried 
in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  darkness. 
When  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
tfuew  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had 
taken,  and  soon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch 
of  coral.  Ajut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined 
to  admit  no  lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait 

Nomgsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. He  know  that  Ajut  would  consult  an 
angekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lofer,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He 
Iherefore  applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
tngekkok  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  b]r  a 
pesent  of  two  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtain- 
ed a  promise  that,  when  Ajut  should  consult 
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him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the 
land  of  souls.  Aiut,  in  a  short  time,  bronsht 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to'  befaU  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait^ 
if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  already  caught  two 
whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  proenostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  and  Nomgsuk,  depending  upon  his  arti- 
fice, renewed  his  addresses  with  greater  confi- 
dence ;  but,  finding  his  suit  stih  unsuccessful, 
appHed  himself  to  her  oarents  with  gifls  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealth  of^Greenland  is  too  powerful 
for  the  virtue  of  a  Greenlander ;  they  forgot  the 
merit  and  the  preaents  of  Anningait,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Nomgsuk.  She  en- 
treated :  she  remonstrated  ;  she  wept,  and  raved ; 
but,  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the 
uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  aa 
she  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which 
she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  takbi^  care  at 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to 
view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not 
miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  An 
ningait  had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy 
laden  along  the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  aficcdon  to  catch  her  lover  in  her 
arms,  and  relate  her  constancy  and  sufierin^ 
When  the  company  reached  the  land,  they  m- 
formed  her,  that  Anningait,  af\er  the  finery  was 
ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow  passage 
of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them 
in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  ar- 
rival to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about 
to  fly  into  the  hills  without  knowing  why,  though 
she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who 
forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her :  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered  it 
without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  won- 
dered at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  yap 
nous  fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opin» 
ion  that  they  were  changed  into  stars ;  othen 
imagine  that  Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage 
by  the  genius  of  the  rocks :  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continue! 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  Bat 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  whore  the  sun  never 
sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  provisiona 
alwavB  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  tlie 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  afiection,  he 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut 

No.  188.]    SATuaDAT,  Jan.  4,  1758. 

Si  t€  eolot  Sexte,  imr  mmah0,  KAar. 

The  nKHre  I  honour  thee,  the  lea  I  lovs. 

NoNX  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more 
general,  or  less  blameable,  than  that  of  being 
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disti  nguishcd  for  the  arts  of  conversation.    Other 
accomplislunentfl  may  be  possessed  without  op- 

Sortunity  of  exerting  them,  or  wanted  without 
anger  that  the  defect  can  oden  be  remarked ; 
but  as  no  man  can  Uve,  otherwise  than  in  a  her- 
mitage, without  hourly  pleasure  or  vexation, 
from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of  those  about  him, 
the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of  continual  use. 
Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than  those  who 
have  the  power  of  forcing  attention  wherever 
they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a 
promise  of  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  la- 
mented like  the  recess  of  the  sun  from  northern 
climates,  as  a  privation  of  all  tliat  enlivens  fancy, 
or  inspirits  gayety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellence  in  this  va- 
luable art,  some  peculiar  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary ;  for  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him, 
that  the  pleasure  which  men  are  able  to  give  in 
conversation,  holds  no  stated  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way 
to  the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those  who  never 
consider  them  as  of  the  least  importance  in  any 
other  place ;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  those  whom  we  could  not 
esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  admitting  him  for  a  companion, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  counsel- 
lor and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  charac- 
ter is  not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few 
spend  their  time  with  much  satisfaction  under 
the  eye  of  incontestable  superiority  ;  and,  there- 
fore, among  those  whose  presence  is  courted  at 
assemblies  of  jollity,  there  are  seldom  found  men 
eminently  distinguished  for  powers  or  acquisi- 
tions. The  wit,  whose  vivacity  condemns  slower 
tongues  to  silence ;  the  scholar,  whose  know- 
ledge allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  instructs 
him ;  the  critic,  who  suffers  no  fallacy  to  pass 
undetected ;  and  the  reasoner,  who  condemns 
the  idle  totliought  and  the  negligent  to  attention, 
are  generally  praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and 
avoided. 

Ue  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such 
excellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own 
opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contri- 
buting reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  salhes  of 
hnagination,  sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quick- 
ness of  reply,  is  too  often  what  the  Latins  call 
the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  face 
without  gladness  of  heart 

For  this  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is 
more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative. 
He  who  has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anec- 
dotes, private  incidents,  and  personal  pecuhari- 
ties,  seldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  with  eagerness  to  con- 
temporary history ;  for  almost  every  man  has 
some  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  a  cele- 
brated character ;  some  desire  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  often  co-operates 
with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place, 
aualifies  himself  to  become  a  speaker  in  another ; 
for  though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  series  of  ar- 
gument, or  transport  the  volatile  spirit  of  wit 
without  evaporation,  he  yet  thinks  himself  able 
to  treasure  up  tlie  various  incidents  of  a  story, 
and  pleases  his  hopes  with  the  information  which 
be  snail  give  to  some  inferior  society. 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  without 


envy,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  imply 
any  intellectual  qualities  above  the  common  ntSi 
To  be  acquaintcxl  with  facts  not  yet  echoed  by 
plebeian  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man  u 
well  as  to  another;  and  to  relate  them  whet 
they  are  known,  has  in  appearance  so  Uttle  difli* 
culty,  that  every  one  concludes  himself  equal  to 
the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situationfl  of 
life  not  possible,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of 
materials  as  may  support  the  expense  of  con- 
tinual narration ;  ana  it  frequently  happens,  that 
they  who  attempt  this  method  of  ingratiatiiig 
themselves,  please  only  at  the  first  inter\'iew; 
and,  for  want  of  new  supplies  of  inteUigence, 
wear  out  their  stories  by  continual  repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it 
not  to  be  ^ned  by  more  compendious  methods; 
but  such  IS  the  kindness  of  mankind  to  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  aspire  to  real  merit  and  ratioDal 
dignity,  that  every  understanding  may  find  sonM 
way  to  excite  benevolence  ;  and  whoever  is  not 
envied  may  learn  the  art  of  procuring  love.  We 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  but  are  not  willing  to 
admire:  we  favour  the  mirth  or  ofiiciousness 
that  solicits  osr  regard,  but  oppose  the  worth  or 
spirit  that  enforces  it 

The  first  place  among  those  that  please,  be- 
cause they  desire  only  to  please,  b  aae  to  the 
mtrry  feikWf  whose  laugh  is  loud,  and  whoM 
voice  is  strong ;  who  is  ready  to  edx>  every  jest 
with  obstreperous  approbation,  and  countenance 
every  frolic  with  vociferations  of  applause.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  a  merry  fellow  to  have  in  hiro- 
sielf  any  fund  of  jocularity,  or  force  of  concep 
tion :  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always  appears  m 
the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for  the  crreater 
part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection, 
and  follow  without  resistance  the  attraction  of 
example. 

Next  to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  good^utarti 
man,  a  being  generally  without  benevolence,  or 
any  other  virtue  than  such  as  indolence  and  in- 
sensibility confer.  The  characteristic  of  a  good- 
natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke ;  to  sit  unmoved 
and  unaffected  amidst  noise  and  turboleoce^ 
profaneness  and  obscenity ;  to  hesir  eveir  tale 
without  contradiction ;  to  endure  insult  without 
reply ;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  fc^ly,  what- 
ever course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  The  good- 
natured  man  is  commonly  the  darling  of  the 
petty  wits,  with  whom  they  exercise  themselvei 
m  the  rudiments  of  raillery  ;  for  he  never  takes 
advantage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  ponj 
satirist  with  unexpected  sarcasms;  but,  whilt 
the  glass  continues  to  circulate,  contentedly  bean 
the  expense  of  uninterrupted  laughter,  and  re> 
tires  rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  modest  man  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower 
rank,  whose  only  power  of  ffiving  pleisore  is 
not  to  interrupt  it  The  modest  man  sati«£cs 
himself  with  peaceful  silence,  which  all  his  com- 
panions are  candid  enough  to  consider  as  pro 
ceeding  not  from  inability  to  speak,  but  wilhog- 
ness  to  hear. 

Many,  without  being  able  to  attain  anv  gene- 
ral character  of  excellence,  have  some  sinf^e  ut 
of  entertainment  which  serves  them  as  a  pt»- 
port  through  the  world.  One  I  have  known  for 
fifteen  years  the  darling  of  a  weekly  club,  be- 
caose  every  night,  precisely  at  eleven,  he  hefft^ 
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his  favourite  song,  and  during  the  vocal  per- 
formance, by  corresponding  motions  of  his  hand, 
chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Another  has 
endeared  himself  to  a  long  succession  of  ac- 
quaintances by  sitting  among  them  with  his  wig 
reversed;  another,  by  contriving  to  smut  the 
nose  of  any  stranger,  who  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  club ;  another,  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and 
tl^en  pretending  to  be  frighted ;  and  another,  by 
jelping  like  a  hound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers 
to  drive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is 
promoted,  and  sometimes  friendship  established ; 
arts,  which  those  who  despise  them  should  not 
rigorously  blame,  except  when  they  are  practised 
at  the  expense  of  innocence  ,*  for  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to 
be  reverenced. 


amuse  with  talcs  of  their  influence,  and  hopes 
of  their  solicitation. 


No.  189.]    Tuesday,  Jan.  7,  1752. 


Qm0d  tarn  frmnde  sopho*  clamat  tibi  turba  Ugata. 
iV«»  te,  Poutponif  c^mu  dUerUt  tua  esL  makt. 

Resounding  pinudiu  throuifh  the  crowd  have  ruof ; 
Thj  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 

F.LEWIS. 

Thk  world  scarcely  aflbrds  opportunities  of 
making  any  observation  more  frequently  than 
on  false  claims  to  commendation.  Almost  every 
man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display 
qoalities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely 
can  two  pel  sons  casually  meet,  but  one  is  of- 
fended or  diverted  by  the  ostentation  of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are 
deceived  ;  those  who  by .  designed  impostures 
promote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pride,  from 
them  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their 
ktent  excellences  and  neglected  virtues;  who 
believe  themselves  qualifled  to  instruct  or  please, 
and  therefore  invite  the  notice  of  mankina. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinc- 
tion deserve  greater  severities  than  ridicule  and 
contempt,  since  they  are  seldom  content  with 
empty  praise,  but  are  instigated  by  passions  more 
pernicious  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  re- 
putation which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  subse- 
qnent  design,  and  value  praise  only  as  it  may 
conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
into  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants, 
that  assumed  the  splendour  of  wealth  only  to 
ohtam  the  privilege  of  trading  with  tlie  stock  of 
other  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  no- 
thing but  lucky  casualties  could  enable  them  to 
pay;  till,  after  having  supported  their  appearance 
twhile  by  a  tumultuary  magnificence  of  bound- 
less traffic,  they  sink  at  once,  and  drag  down 
into  poverty  those  whom  their  equipages  had 
induced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in 
he  favour  of  the  great,  of  beings  wtiom  only 
ligfa  titles  or  large  estates  set  above  themselves, 
lothing  is  more  common  than  to  boast  of  confi- 
lence  which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
vUch  they  know  their  interest  unable  to  per- 
bnn;  andf  to  reimburae  the  tribute  which  they 
mj  to  an  imperious  roaster,  from  the  contribu- 
vmB  of  meaner  dependants,  whom  they  can  1 


Even  among  some,  too  thoughtless  and  vola- 
tile for  avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  more  detestable  than  the  levee 
or  exchange  can  show.  There  are  men  that  boast 
of  debaucheries,  of  which  they  never  had  address 
to  be  guilty :  ruin,  by  lewd  tales,  the  charactera 
of  women  to  whom  they  are  scarcely  known,  or 
by  whom  they  have  been  rejected  ;  destroy,  in  a 
dnmken  frolic,  the  happiness  of  families,  blast 
the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  tlie  reward 
of  virtue. 

Otlier  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenious  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
ranked  with  flagitious  enormities,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  incite  sanguinary  justice  against  them, 
since  they  may  be  adequately  punished  by  de 
tecfion  and  lauphter.  The  traveller  who  de- 
scribes cities  which  he  has  never  seen ;  the  squire 
who,  at  his  return  from  London,  tells  of  his  mti 
macy  with  nobles  to  whom  he  has  only  bowed 
in  the  park  or  cofTee-house ;  the  author  who  en 
tertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assistance 
which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank  ;  the  city 
dame  who  talks  of  her  visit  at  great  houses, 
where  she  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid,  are 
surely  such  harmless  animals  as  truth  heraelf 
may  be  content  to  despise  without  desiring  to 
hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for 
distinction,  and  display  their  own  merits  only  to 
feel  more  acutely  the  sting  of  neglect,  a  great 
part  are  wholly  innocent  oi  deceit,  and  are  bo 
trayed  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  scorn 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  incites  us 
all  to  drive  feeble  competitore  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  tnemselves  with  so  much 
severity  as  not  to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own 
favour,  which  an  artful  flatterer  may  gradually 
strengthen,  till  wishes  for  a  particular  qualifi- 
cation are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and 
hopes  of  attainment  to  belief  of  possession.  Such 
flatterera  every  one  will  find,  who  has  power  to 
reward  their  assiduities.  Wherever  there  is 
wealth  there  will  be  dependance  and  expecta- 
tion, and  wherever  there  is  dependance  there 
will  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  the  follies  which  provoke  general  cen 
sure,  are  the  effects  of  such  vanity  as  however  it 
might  have  wantoned  in  the  imagination,  would 
scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not 
been    animated    and    emboldened    by  flattery. 
Whatever  difliculty  there  may  be  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  scarcely  any  one  fails  to  sus- 
pect his  own  imperfections,  till  he  is  elevated  by 
othere  to  conflaence.    We  are  almost  all  na 
turally  modest   and    timorous ;    but   fear   and 
shame  are  uneasy  sensations,  and  whosoever 
helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with  kindness, 
Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  large  estate, 
and,  having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  was 
committed  to  her  governess,  whom  misfortunes 
had  reduced  to  suppleness  and  humility.    The 
fondness  of  Turpicula*s  father  would  not  sufler 
him  to  trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  but  he  hired 
domestic  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
accomplishments  that  wealth  could  purchase. 
But  how  many  things  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness which  money  cannot  obtain !  Thus  secluded 
from  all  with  whom  she  might  converse  on  terms 
of  equality,  she  heard  none  of  those  inthnationg 
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of  her  defects,  which  envy,  petulance,  or  ang^r, 
produce  among  children,  where  they  are  not 
airaid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  notiung  hut  obsequiousness, 
and  heard  nothing  but  commendations.  None 
are  so  httle  acquainted  with  the  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  woman^s  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome, 
and  that  consequently  the  readiest  method  of  ob- 
taining her  kindness  is  to  praise  her  beauty. 
Turpicula  had  a  distorted  shape  and  a  dark  com- 
pleuon ;  yet  when  the  impuaencc  of  adulation 
nad  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  commanding  dig- 
nity of  her  motion,  and  the  soft  enchantment  of 
her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced  that  she  was 
the  deUght  or  torment  of  every  eye,  and  that  all 
who  galed  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of  envy  or  love. 
She  Uierefore  neglected  the  culture  of  an  under- 
standing which  might  have  supplied  the  defects 
of  her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  person;  for  she  considered  that 
more  could  judge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was, 
like  the  rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  desire  of  conquest  naturally  led  her 
to  the  Usts  in  which  beauty  signalizes  her  power. 
She  glittered  at  court,  flutter^  in  the  park,  and 
talk^  loud  in  the  front  box ;  but  after  a  thou- 
sand experiments  of  her  charms,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced tnat  she  liad  been  Battered,  and  that  her 
glass  was  honester  than  her  maid. 


ffo.  190.]    Saturday,  Jan.  11,  1752. 


Ploravere  nii«,  non  responderefmvorem 
Qiuuittam  meritis. 

ITeory  and  Alfred 


CltMcd  their  long  i^ioriefl  with  •  sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  baM  mankind. 


BOB. 


POPE. 


Among  the  emirs  and  visiers,  the  sons  of  valour 
and  of  wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
Indian  throne  to  assist  the  counsels  or  conduct 
the  wars  of  the  posterity  of  Tiraur,  the  first  place 
was  long  held  by  Morad  the  son  of  Hanuth. 
Mnrad,  having  signalized  himself  in  many  battles 
and  sieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  a  province,  from  which  the  fame  olhis  wisdom 
and  moderation  was  wailed  to  the  pinnacles  of 
Agra,  by  the  prayers  of  those  whom  his  adminis- 
tration made  happy.  The  emperor  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the 
keys  of  nches,  and  the  sabre  of  command.  The 
voice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  cliflls  of  Tau- 
rus to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faltered  in 
his  presence,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before 
him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity ;  every 
day  increased  his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influ- 
ence. The  sages  repeated  his  maxims,  the  cap- 
tains of  thousands  waited  his  commands.  Com- 
petition withdrew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and 
discontent  trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.  But 
human  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the 
odour  otmcense  in  the  fire.  The  sun  grew  weary 
of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and  the  tempest 
of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The 
first  that  forsook  him  were  his  poets  ;  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  those  whom  he  had 
rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
onljr  a  lew,  whose  yirtue  had  entitled  them  to 


favour,  were  now  to  be^secn  in  his  hall  or  chus> 
hers.  He  felt  his  danger,  and  prostrated  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His  accusers  were 
confident  and  loud,  his  friends  stood  contented 
with  frigid  neutrahty,  and  the  voice  of  truth  wu 
overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested  of  fail 
power,  deprived  of  his  act^uisitions,  and  con- 
demned to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  heredi- 
tary estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  crowdi 
and  business,  supplicants  and  flattery,  that  be 
knew  not  how  to  nil  up  his  hours  in  soutude ;  be 
saw  with  regret  the  sun  rise  to  force  on  his  eje 
a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  use  ;  and  enried 
the  savage  that  wanders  in  the  desert,  becauM 
he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  calls  of  natore^ 
but  is  always  chasing  his  prey,  or  sleeping  in  hit 
den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution, 
and  a  slow  disease  seized  upon  hioi.  He  refitted 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  fail 
couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather  afraid  to  die 
than  desirous  to  live.  His  domestics,  Ibra  time^ 
redoubled  their  assiduities ;  but  finding  that  do 
ofiiciousness  could  sooth,  nor  exactness  satisfy, 
they  soon  gave  way  to  negligence  and  sloth,  tod 
he  that  once  commanded  nations  of\en  langiuib- 
ed  in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant 

In  this  melancholy  state,  he  commanded  mes- 
sengers to  recall  his  eldest  son  Abouzaid  from  the 
army.  Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  account  of 
his  father*s  sickness,  and  hasted  by  long  jonr- 
neys  to  his  place  of  residence.  Morad  was  jet 
living,  and  felt  his  strength  return  at  the  em- 
braces of  his  son ;  then  commandinn;  him  to  sit 
down  at  his  bed  side,  ^  Abouzaid,**  says  be, 
'■*  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  ths 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  cold  hand  of  ths 
angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the  vora- 
cious grave  is  howling  for  his  prey.  Hear,  then- 
fore,  the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  not 
my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vain.  Thoa 
hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamitous,  thoa  bast 
beheld  my  exaltation  and  my  falL  My  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  my  treasures  haft 
rewarded  my  accusers  ;  but  my  inheritance  ths 
clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  my  wis- 
dom his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Cast  thiiie 
eyes  round  thee ;  whatever  thou  beholdest  irill, 
in  a  few  hours,  he  thine;  apply  thine  ear  to  my 
dictates,  and  these  possessions  will  promote  tby 
happiness.  Aspire  not  to  public  honours,  enter 
not  the  palaces  of  kings ;  thy  wealth  will  set  thes 
above  insult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below 
envy.  Content  thyself  with  private  dignity,  St- 
fuse  thy  riches  among  thy  friends,  let  every  dty 
extend  thy  beneficence,  and  sufller  not  thy  heart 
to  be  at  rest  till  thou  art  loved  by  all  to  whom 
thou  art  known.  In  the  height  of  my  power,  I 
said  to  Defamation,  Who  wdlhear  thee/  and  to 
Artifice,  What  canst  thou  perform  7  But,  my 
son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakest: 
remember  that  venom  supplies  the  want  oi 
strength,  and  that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the 
puncture  of  an  asp.*' 

Morad  expired  m  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  his  father's  precepts,  and  cuttivals 
the  love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindness 
and  endearment  He  wisely  considered,  tbst 
domestic  happiness  was  first  to  be  secured,  tad 
that  none  have  ao  much  power  of  doing  good  oi 
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hart,  as  thoie  vrho  are  present  in  the  hour  of 
Mgligence,  hear  the  bursts  of  thoughtless  merri- 
naent,  and  observe  the  starts  of  unguarded  pas- 
■on.  He  therefore  augmented  the  paj  of  all  his 
fttftendants,  and  requitod  every  exertion  of  un- 
BOmmon  diligence  by  supernumerary  ffratuitics. 
VIThiie  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fideHty 
ind  afiection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night 
■larmed  with  robbers,  who,  being  pursued  and 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  boon  admitted  by 
Me  of  his  servants;  the  servant  immediately 
Dooleaeed  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because 
mother  not  more  worthy  of  confidence  was  in- 
Irasted  with  the  kejrs. 

Abouxaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  depcnd- 
Ht  could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend ;  and  that, 
ivhile  many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of 
bvour,  all  those  would  be  alienated  whom  he 
fiaappointed.  He  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
■nth  a  few  equal  companions  selected  from 
■mone  the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With 
Iheee  he  lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
nC  them  free  from  restraint,  and  ever^  man 
lliought  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
eaprice,  and  advance  his  oviii  opinions.  They 
than  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  in- 
diDations,  and  difference  of  sentiments,  and 
AlMuzaid  was  necessitated  to  offend  one  parly 
bj  concurrence,  or  both  by  indiflcrence. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  close 
Bnon  with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature, 
ind  to  diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  He 
[mctised  the  smile  of  universal  courtesy,  and  in- 
riled  all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his 
retirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejected  in 
Ids  choice  of  friendship  now  refused  to  accept 
da  acouaintance ;  and  of  those  whom  plenty  and 
nagnincence  drew  to  his  table,  every  one  pressed 
brward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himself  over- 
ooked  in  the  crowd,  an^  murmured  because  he 
iraa  not  distinguishecl  above  the  rest.  Byde- 
ii|Besall  made  advances,  and  all  resented  repulse. 
rbe  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
rain ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms  ;  and 
&bouzaid  was  lefl  to  form  in  solitude  some  new 
Mheme  of  pleasure  or  security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude, 
is  inquired  for  men  of  science  whose  merit  was 
ibaeured  by  poverty.  His  house  was  soon 
BTOwded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  de- 
■gners,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty, 
lad  employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of 
their  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they  forgot 
tlie  distress  from  which  they  had  been  rescued, 
ind  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch 
of  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growing  great  by 
iroriLS  which  ho  could  not  perform,  and  whom 
th^  overpaid  by  condescending  to  accept  his 
bounties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  murmurs  and 
fisoiissed  them,  and  from  that  hour  continued 
bibd  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric 

As  the  sons  of  art  departeo,  muttering  threats 
of  perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the 
gate,  called  to  him  Hamct  the  poet  "  Hamet," 
nid  he^  "  thy  in^titude  has  put  an  end  to  my 
hopea  and  experiments :  I  have  now  learned  the 
tanity  of  those  labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded 
bj  human  benevolence;  I  shall  henceforth  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  men ;  and  resolve  to  solicit  only  the 
ipprobation  of  that  Being,  whom  alone  we  are 
■ore  to  please  by  endeavouring  to  please  him." 


No.  191.]     TuBSDAT,  Jan.  14,  1752. 


Ctreua  in  viiium  fieeiif  monitoribn§  tftr,      hor. 
The  routh- 


YielJing  like  wax,  th'  impreaure  folly  bean ; 
Rouf  h  to  reproof,  and  aluw  to  future  carea. 

FRANCIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber 
by  a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three 
puLVS,  nine  sales,  five  shows,  ana  six  card>tables, 
and  put  me  seventeen  visits  behindhand;  and 
the  doctor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  1  fret  and  cry, 
it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen  these  sixweeKs.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  At  this  very  time  Melissa  is 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  gentleman  ; — she  will 
breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to 
two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and  have 
presents  ;  then  she  will  be  arest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  play  ;  then  go  to  cards,  and 
win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before 
her  chair.     Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your 
papers  fur  my  amusement  She  savfl,  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifier- 
cnce.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  indifilerence,  till  the 
world  looks  with  indiflcrence  on  me.  I  have 
been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morning  a  whole 
Quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  fa^ifbre  my 
face  ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllida  had 
brought  me  a  letter  fmm  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put 
within  the  leaves ;  and  read  about  ahsenet  and 
mconaclUiblenesa,  and  ardour^  and  irresistible  pas^ 
sicn,  and  eirmal  constancy,  while  my  aunt  ima- 
gined that  1  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi- 
losophy, and  oflen  cried  out,  when  she  saw  me 
look  confused,  "  If  there  is  any  word  which  you 
do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  explain." 

Dear  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  them- 
selves wise  may  be  imposed  upon  I  But  it  is  fit 
that  they  shoufd  take  their  turn ;  for  I  am  sure, 
while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nurse- 
ry, they  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  shameful 
manner,  and  fill  our  imaginations  with  tales  of 
terror,  only  to  make  us  live  in  quiet  subjection, 
and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be  safe  but  by  their 
protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and 
are  still  generally  admired  by  those  who  value 
tliemselves  upon  their  undc-rstanding,  and  love 
to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  amfsimplicity, 
and  bf'aiity  and  propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not 
some  hope  of  meeting  me,  scarcely  a  creature 
would  come  near  them  that  woars  a  fashionable 
coat  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had  me 
under  thiir  government  fifteen  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  Ume  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive me  by  such  representations  of  life  as  I  now 
find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  aa 
it  is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed 
since  they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 
told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make 
me  an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  tense,  or 
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qualify  me  to  distinguish  the  superficial  glitter 
of  vanity  from  the  solid  merit  of  understanding ; 
and  that  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life  without  the  help  of 
ailly  or  dangerous  amusements,  and  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  of  idleness  and  the  inroads  of 
temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men  ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well 
for  a  time,  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  faces,  or 
be  left  alone  witli  them  in  a  parlour ;  for  they 
made  me  fancy  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to 
deceive,  or  looked  but  to  allure;  that  the  girl 
who  suffered  him  that  had  once  squeezed  her 
hand,  to  approach  her  a  second  time,  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she  who  answered  a 
billet,  without  consulting  her  relations,  gave  love 
such  power  over  her,  that  she  would  certainly 
either  become  poor  or  infamous. 

From  the  time  that  mv  leading-strings  were 
taken  oS,  I  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my 
beauty  but  from  the  milliner,  the  mantuamaker, 
and  my  own  maid ;  for  mamma  never  said  more, 
when  she  heard  me  commended,  but  "  The  girl 
is  very  well,"  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  attention  by  some  inquiry  afler  my  needle  or 
my  book. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public 
assemblies,  to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  m  the 
boxes,  and  to  play  at  Lady  Racket's  rout ;  and 
you  may  easily  imagine  what  I  think  of  those 
who  have  so  long  cheated  me  with  false  expect- 
ations, disturbed  me  with  6ctitious  terrors  and 
concealed  from  me  all  thai  1  have  found  to  make 
the  happiness  of  woman. 

I  am  so  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  books,  Uiat  if  I  had  not  dropped  all 
pretensions  to  learning,  I  should  have  lost  Mr. 
Trip,  whom  I  once  frighted  into  another  box 
by  retailing  some  of  Dryden*s  remarks  upon  a 
tragedy ;  lor  Mr.  Trip  declares  that  he  hates 
notliing  like  hard  woras,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  better  partner  to  be  found ;  his  very  walk 
is  a  dance.  1  have  talked  once  or  twice  among 
ladies  about  principles  and  ideas :  but  they  put 
their  fans  before  their  faces,  and  told  me  1  was 
too  wise  for  them,  who  for  their  part  never  pre- 
tended to  read  any  thing  but  the  play-bill ;  and 
then  asked  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

Those  vacancies  of  time  which  arc  to  be  filled 
Up  with  books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained  ;  for 
consider,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and 
therefore  cannot  rise  early  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  up, 
I  dress  for  the  gardens  ;  then  walk  in  the  park  ; 
then  always  go  to  some  sale  or  show,  or  enter- 
tainment at  the  Little  Theatre  ;  then  must  be 
dressed  for  dinner;  then  must  pay  my  visits; 
then  walk  in  the  park  ;  then  hurry  to  the  play ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.  This  is  the 
general  course  of  the  day,  when  there  happens 
nothing  extraordinary ;  but  sometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a  ball : 
sometimes  1  am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and 
part  of  the  night  Ii,  at  any  time,  I  can  give  an 
Dour  by  not  being  at  home,  I  have  so  many 
things  to  do,  so  many  orders  to  give  to  the  mil- 
liner, 80  many  alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes, 
■o  many  visitants*  names  to  read  over,  so  many 
invitations  to  accept  or  refuse,  so  many  cards  to 
write,  and  so  many  fashions  to  consider,  that  I 
am  lost  in  confusion,  forced  at  last  to  let  in  com- 


pany, or  step  into  my  chair,  and  leave  half  mj 
affau?  to  the  direction  of  my  maid. 

This  is  the  round  of  my  day  ;  and  when  dull 
I  cither  stop  my  course,  or  so  change  it  is  to 
want  a  book  7  I  suppose  it  cannot  ^  imagioed 
that  any  of  these  diversions  will  soon  be  at  an 
end.  There  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  park, 
and  auctions,  and  shows,  and  playhouses,  and 
cards;  visits  will  always  be  paid,  and  clothes 
always  be  worn ;  and  now  can  I  have  time  un- 
employed upon  my  hands  ? 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  pur- 
pose they  related  such  tragic  stories  of  the  cruel- 
ty, perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  they  ever 
were  so  maUcious  and  destructive,  have  certainly 
now  reformed  their  manners.  I  have  not,  since 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  docs 
not  profess  himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and 
ready  to  hve  or  die  as  I  shall  command  hint 
They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt  me,  thit 
their  only  contention  is  who  shall  be  allowed 
most  closelyto  attend,  and  most  frequently  to 
treat  me.  When  different  places  of  enteitiin- 
ment  or  schemes  of  pleasure  are  mentioned,  I 
can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  slow  of 
him  whose  proposals  obtain  my  apprtwatioo; 
he  then  leads  me  off  in  triumph,  adores  my  con- 
descension, and  congratulates  himself  that  he 
has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr. 
Rambler,  creatures  to  be  feared?  Is  it  likely 
that  any  injury  will  be  done  me  by  thcMe  who 
can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  favour  them  wtth  my 
presence  7 

As  httle  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them 
of  stratagems  and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  cards, 
they  never  take  advantage  of  my  mistakes,  or 
exact  from  me  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  game. 
Even  Mr.  Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has 
daughters  older  than  myself  plays  with  me  so 
negligently,  that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  loses  his  money  by  design  ;  and  yet  he 
is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says  he  will  one  day 
take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country,  that  we  may 
try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I  have  not 
yet  promised  him ;  but  when  the  town  grows  a 
little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  want  some 
trinkets,  like  Letitia^s,  to  my  watch.  I  do  not 
doubt  my  luck,  but  must  study  some  means  of 
amusing  ray  relations. 

For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  that  beauty  which  I  was  never  sufiered  to  hear 
praised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  before 
know  the  full  value.  This  concealment  wis 
certainly  an  intentional  fraud ;  for  my  aunts  have 
eyes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  toU, 
that  nothing  but  bhndness  can  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  my  charms.  Their  whole  account  of  that 
world  which  they  pretend  to  know  so  well,  hss 
been  only  one  ficuon  entangled  with  another ; 
and  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  con- 
tinue some  appearances  of  respect,  I  cannot 
think  that  they,  who  have  been  so  clearly  de 
tected  in  ignorance  or  imposture,  have  anv 
right  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  d, 
Sir,  yours,  BaLLAaiA. 


No.  192.]     Saturday,  Jan.  18,  1753. 

Tivof  obSh  tls  tft^Ta, 
So^/i7,  rp&iros  rarciroi* 
yidvov  apyvpov  fiXimv^tp, 
*AK6Xoiro  wpHrof  ahrig 
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To  6t  X'^P^*  iXX6fit9$u 
Aiit  roCroy  «(  ^iXovvrcf. 


ANACmBON. 


In  Tain  tlie  noblest  birth  would  proro. 
Nor  worth  nor  wit  aYail  id  love ; 
'Tie  fold  alone  aucceeda — by  fold 
The  venal  sex  ic  bouf  ht  and  sold. 
Accursed  be  he  who  first  of  yore 
Discovered  the  pernicious  ore ! 
Thia  sets  a  brotner's  heart  on  fire, 
And  arms  the  son  af  ainst  the  sire ; 
And  what,  alas !  is  worse  than  all. 
To  this  the  lover  owes  his  fall. 


r.  LBWIl. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


81m, 

1  AM  the  son  of  a  ffentleman  whose  ancestors  for 
mmny  ages  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
IHI  at  Uist  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity, 
■at  his  house  open,  kept  a  table  covered  with 
eoBtinual  profusion,  and  distributed  his  beef  and 
tl0  to  such  as  chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly 
of  others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  such 
IlKNightless  lit>erality,  that  he  lefl  a  third  part  of 
hia  estate  mortgaged.  His  successor  a  man  of 
■pirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dijpity  by  parsimo- 
uoua  retrenchments,  or  to  adnut,  by  a  sale  of  his 
ItMls,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  ma- 
nor ;  he  therefore  made  another  mortgage  to  pay 
tbe  interest  of  the  former,  and  pleaMd  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have  the 
liereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 


Nearly  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 
„Jae  proffenitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man 
boosted  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to 
ittpport  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  lived  in  splen- 
door  and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who, 
noietimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  some- 
times by  lucky  legacies,  discharged  part  of  the 
bcumbrances,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
ooatract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
Iho  same  inheritance  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
Inoo.  Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed;  the 
wooda  were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by 
■Bother,  the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  tmid ;  at 
bit  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the 
eoot  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  matenals  sold 
to  build  a  small  bouse  with  the  rest  We  were  now 
openly  degraded  from  our  ori^nal  rank,  and  my 
ftthei^s  brother  was  allowed  with  less  reluctance 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  though  we  never  re- 
conciled ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  haber- 
dasher, but  always  talked  of  warehouses  and  a 
■erchant,  and  when  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
load,  afiected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  commerce, 
■ad  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my  poor 
mde,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terror  of  ad  ven- 
tare,  and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

Id  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
tipenscs,  he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his 
tiiDUfhts  towanls  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of 
the  nmily  over  his  parlour^himney ;  pointed  at 
a  chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cipher ;  became 
tf  opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gcntle- 
BMo ;  resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told 
■lories  of  Alderman  Pufi^s  grandfather,  the  por^ 
ttr ;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better  method 
far  regulating  precedence;  wished  for  some 
iraas  peculiar  to  men  of  fashion ;   and  when  his 


servant  presented  a  letter,  always  inquired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
every  carrier,  which,  though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  friends 
together,  describing  the  beauty  of  his  brother's 
seat,  and  lamentiiis  his  own  folly,  whom  no  re- 
monstrances could  withhold  from  polluting  hia 
finfirers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  alway 
returned  witn  great  munificence.    He  was  ae 
sirous  of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family 
and  could  not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer 
outshone  by  those  whom  we  considered  as  climb- 
ers upon  our  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune. 
He  furnished  our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of 
fashionable  expense,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty  of  his  family  should 
be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  dun 
chased  from  us,  was  a^n  exposed  to  the  best 
bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined in  a  place  where  commerce  has  not  made 
large  sums  familiar,,  and  at  once  drove  all  the 
competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and 
took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as 
superior  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  -as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began  to 
show  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  tho 
guns  or  nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not 
qualify  them  for  sportsmen.  He  soon  afterwards 
solicited  the  office  of  sherifi)  from  which  all  his 
neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims, 
and  a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  after  the  atp 
tainder  of  a  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  hlled  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old 
to  marr^,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newli^-purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  re^lar  channel  of  inheritanceu 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent  and 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me 
that  rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed 
me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with 
ambimious  insults. 

I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  for 
which  T  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  in- 
Jlustry,  till,  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every 
day  now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
week  with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Flavilla  I  had 
often  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any 
thought  of  nearer  spproaches.  The  inequality 
which  had  hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being 
now  levelled,  I  was  received  with  every  evidence 
of  respect :  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which  he 
intenoed  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd 
accidents  obliged  us  to  be  often  together  without 
company,  and  I  soon  began  to  find  that  they  were 
spreading  forme  the  nets  of  matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.  J, 
who  have  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune 
from  much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
never  been  honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so 
fine  a  lady,  was  easily  enamoured.  Lucius  either 
perceived  my  passion,  or  Flavilla  betrayed  it  i 
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eare  was  taken  that  our  private  mcetinn  should 
be  less  frequent,  and  my  charmer  confessed  by 
her  eyes  how  much  pain  she  Buffered  from  our 
restraint  1  renewed  my  visit  upon  every  pre- 
tence, but  was  not  allowed  one  interview  without 
witness :  at  last  1  declared  my  passion  to  Lucius, 
who  received  me  as  a  lover  wortliy  of  his  dauffb- 
ter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  nis 
consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his 
estate  upon  me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  en- 
croaching on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
him  by  such  an  unseasonable  demand.  Lucius 
seemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
cluded that,  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his 
death. 

With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Flavilla,  in  which 
the  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ; 
but  in  time  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle, 
in  expectation  of  crowing  rich  by  the  death  of 
my  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius  many 
schemes  of  raising  my  own  fortune  by  such  as- 
sistance as  I  knew  my  uncle  willing  to  give 
me.  Lucius,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my  af- 
fection in  absence,  diverted  me  from  my  design 
by  dissuasives  to  which  my  passion  easily  lis- 
tened. At  last  my  uncle  diea,  and  considering 
himself  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the  time  that 
Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his 
estate  to  my  younger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  his  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my 
pranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt  of  the 
commercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  to  be  sell- 
ms  stock. 

My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  father  of  Flavilla.  I  re- 
peated the  protestations  of  regard,  which  had 
Deen  formerly  returnee  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a 
letter  which  she  received  privately,  but  returned 
by  her  father's  footman.  Contempt  has  driven 
out  my  love,  and  I  am  content  to  have  purchased, 
by  the  loss  of  fortune,  an  escape  from  a  harpy,  who 
has  joined  the  artifices  of  age  to  the  allurements 
of  youth.  I  am  now  going  to  pursue  my  former 
projects  w  ith  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  beoueath- 
ed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  expect  to  near  of 
the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

CONSTANTIVS. 


Na  193.]       Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  175«. 


Lamdis  amore  tmmes  f  Smut  eerta  piacmUi 
Ttrpure  Ueto  poUntmt  recreare  UbeUc. 


quitte 


BOt. 


Or  art  thoa  rmia  ?  books  yirld  a  certain  spell 
To  stop  thy  tumour ;  you  shall  cease  to  swell 
Whea  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well. 

cmsccH. 

Whatever  is  universally  desired  will  be  sought 
by  industry  and  arti6ce,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by 
means  good  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd,  accora- 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom 
or  folly.  Some  will  always  mistake  the  degree 
of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  thai 
others  may  mistake  it.  The  cunning  will  have 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  the  powerful  to  vio- 
Wnce,  for  the  attainment  of  their  wishes  ;  some 
will  stoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture  upon 
pivnder. 


Praise  is  so  plemsing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
it  is  the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actioot. 
The  desire  of  conunendation,  as  of  every  tiusg 
else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innvunerable  difierenoei 
of  temper,  capacity,  and  knowledge ;  some  hart 
no  higher  wish  than  for  the  applause  of  a  dob? 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  coan^ :  aad 
some  have  hoped  to  fill  the  months  of  all  tfei 
and  nations  with  their  names.  Every  man  psBli 
for  the  highest  eminence  within  his  view ;  oooe, 
however  mean,  ever  sinks  below  the  hope  of  b^ 
ing  distinguished  by  his  fellow-beioga,  and  ffry 
few  have  by  magnanimity  or  (Hety,  been  so  niicd 
above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  without  regmid  to  cen- 
sure or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resohei; 
but  resolutions  will  not  execute  themsehvi. 
That  which  all  think  too  parsamoniousiy  diilri 
buted  to  their  own  claims,  they  wUl  not  grttOK 
tously  squander  upon  others,  and  aoroe  cipsjl 
ent  must  be  tried,  by  which  praise  may  be  giiiM^ 
before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  lor  pniM, 
some  are  willing  to  purchase  at  the  hiffbest  nle^ 
and  offer  ease  and  health,  fortune  and  life.  Yd 
even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have  gained  whi( 
they  so  earnestly  desired ;  the  student  wailei 
away  in  meditation,  and  the  soldier  perishes  os 
the  ramparts,  but  unless  some  accidental  adruh 
tage  co-operates  with  merit,  neither  petserer- 
ance  nor  advantage  attract  attention,  and  leara- 
ing  and  bravery  sink  into  tbe  grmve,  widnot 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expect  to 
be  gratified  on  easier  terms.  It  has  been  long 
obser>'ed,  that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  Uboar 
to  the  first  possessor,  may  be  afterwards  tnuit> 
ferred  for  money ;  and  that  the  man  of  weaUb 
may  partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  comrage  widik 
out  hazard,  and  all  the  products  of  industry  wilb- 
oiit  fatigue,  it  was  easily  discovered  that  riches 
would  obtain  praise  among  other  conveniencea 
and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily  amrtrfisltj 
with  laziness,  ijrnorance,  or  cowardice,  needed 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegyrist,  and  he  uagll 
be  regaled  with  periodical  eulogies;  might  is* 
termine,  at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  sdenoe  he 
would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  ainl  be  lolled 
in  the  evening  with  soothing  serenades,  or  waked 
in  the  morning  by  sprightly  grstiilations. 

The  happiness  which  nnortals  receive  froai  dM 
celebration  of  bene6cence  which  never  reUeted, 
eloquence  which  never  persuaded,  or  elecsnce 
which  never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be  envied  or 
disturbed,  when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pa^ 
for  their  entertainment  But  there  are  uoBeia- 
ful  exactors  of  adulation,  who  withhold  tbe  wages 
of  venality ;  retain  their  encomiast  from  year  to 
year  by  general  promises  and  ambifooos  bbft* 
dishments ;  and  when  he  has  run  urooffh  the 
whole  compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him  wim  eon- 
tempt,  because  his  vein  of  fiction  is  ezhansled. 

A  continual  feast  of  conunendation  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are 
therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  lia- 
gle  morsels,  and  recompense  the  infreqnency  of 
their  enjoyment  by  excess  and  riot,  whenever 
fortune  sets  the  banquet  before  them.  Hoofcr 
is  never  delicate ;  they,  who  are  seldom  goi|^ 
to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be  safely  fed  with 
gross  compliments ;  for  the  appetite  most  be  rt> 
tisfied  before  it  is  disgusted. 
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It  is  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity 
n  eager  for  sustenance,  and  all  that  impudence 
or  servihty  can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When 
•By  one  complains  of  the  want  of  what  he  is 
kiiown  to  possess  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he 
eeitainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted. 
When  the  trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the 
DByment  of  his  bills,  or  the  beauty  remarks  how 
fiightfully  she  looks,  then  is  the  lucky  moment 
to  talk  or  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lov- 
tn,  or  the  honour  of  a  merchant 

Others  there  arc  yet  more  open  and  artless, 
who,  instead  of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content 
to  supply  his  place,  and,  as  some  animals  im- 
pregnate themselves,  swell  with  the  praises  which 
tbey  hear  from  their  own  tongues.    Recte  is  dici- 
itrUaidare  iese,  em  nemo  alius  eorUigit  laudator.  "  It 
ii  right,"  says  Erasmus,  "  that  he,  whom  no  one 
dse  will  commend,  should  bestow  commcnda- 
tioBB  on  himself.'*    Of  all  the  eons  of  vanitv, 
diese  are  surely  the  happiest  and  greatest ;  for 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence 
on  external  influences,  exemption  from  hope,  or 
fear,  and  the  power  of  supplymg  every  want  from 
the  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  neither 
be  exhausted  nor  prohibited  ?   Such  is  the  wise 
umn  of  the  stoics ;  such  is  the  divinity  of  the  Epi- 
cnreans;   and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself. 
Every  other  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  eve- 
ry otner  panegyric  envy  may  withhold ;  but  no 
mmian  power  can  deprive  the. boaster  of  his  own 
encomiums.     Infam^tnay  hiss,  or  contempt  may 
growl ;  the  hirelings  of  the  great  may  follow  for- 
tune, and  the  votaries  of  truUi  may  attend  on  vir- 
toe ;  but  his  pleasures  still  remain  the  same ;  he 
can  always  listen  with  rapture  to  himself,  and 
leoYe  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon  their  own 
attestation,  to  be  elated  or  depressed  by  chance, 
and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  caprice, 
■nd  propitiating  malice. 

Tliis  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised 
by  periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  vio- 
lation of  dccfncy.  When  we  think  our  excel- 
lences overlooked  by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall 
die  attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  per- 
fetmance,  we  sit  down  with  great  composure, 
md  write  a  letter  to  ourselves.  The  correspond- 
ent, whose  character  we  assume,  always  ad- 
drwses  us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  superior 
mtdligence  ;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  inability ;  ofiers  an  objection  with 
trembling  diffidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other 
pretensions  to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of 
respect,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submis- 
■on  to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To 
mxh  a  reader,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard, 
Bor  can  it  easily  be  imagined  with  how  much 
tlacrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  indignation 
or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity,  when  we 
find  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining 
in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
pemsing,  in  which,  though  some  of  the  periods 
were  negligently  closed,  and  some  expressions 
of  fiimiliarity  were  used,  which  I  thought  might 
teach  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  rever- 
nce,  I  was  so  much  dclijihted  with  the  passages 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  universal  Icammg 
—unbounded  genius — soul  of  Homer,  Pythago- 
ras, and  Plato— solidity  of  thought — accuracy  of 
iistinction— elegance  of  combination — vigour  of 
bncy — strength  of  reaison — and    regularity  of 

8  M 


composition — that  I  had  once  determined  to  lay 
it  before  the  public.  Three  times  1  sent  it  to  the 
printer,  and  three  times  I  fetched  it  back.  My 
modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  re- 
fleeting  that  I  was  about  to  waste  panegyrics  on 
myself,  which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved 
for  my  patron^  I  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  ne- 
ver eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the  market. 


No.  194.]      Saturday,  Jan.  25,  1752. 

Si  dawuuisa  aenem  jurat  alco,  Indit  et  h^res 
JhUlatug,  parvogtu  eadem  mavet  anmaJritiUo.         40v 

If  famiog  does  •n  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  younf  muter  swiftly  learns  the  rice, 
And  shakes  in  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice. 

*>  oaroBN,  Jon 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  inclines  me  )d  beUeve  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  your  readers  hane  yet  forgotten  the 
name  of  Euniathcs,  who  sent  you  a  few  months 
ago  an  acorjint  of  his  arrival  at  London,  with  a 
young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  therefore 
continue  my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapi- 
tulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction,  accomplished  him- 
self with  all  those  qualifications  which  constitute 
puerile  politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a 
perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless 
nicety  he  could  put  ofl*  or  on,  without  any  need 
to  adjust  it  by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not 
attained  but  by  frequent  consultations  with  his 
dancing  master,  and  constant  practice  before  the 
class,  ^r  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what  will  not  time  and  industry  perform  7  A 
fortnight  more  furnished  him  with  all  the  airs  and 
forms  of  familiar  and  respectful  salutation,  from 
the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to  the  humble  bow ;  he 
practises  the  stare  of  strangeness,  and  the  smile 
of  condescension,  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and 
the  graciousness  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  had 
been  nursed  at  a  Icvec  ;  and  pronounces,  with 
no  less  propriety  than  his  father,  the  monosylla- 
bles of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  respect- 
ful profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidity 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a 
crowded  room  with  airy  civility ;  to  meet  the 
glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation ; 
and  address  those  whom  he  never  saw  before 
with  ease  and  confidence.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  mother  declared  her  satisfaction  at  his  profi- 
ciency by  a  triumphant  observation  that  she  be- 
lieved nothing  would  make  him  blush. 

The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to 
hear  my  pupiPs  praises,  ^rave  the  ladv  reason  to 
suspect  me  not  much  delightrd  with  his  acquisi- 
tions; but  she  attributed  my  discontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  los- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  family,  and  though  she 
thinks  favourably  of  my  irarning  and  morals, 
she  considers  me  as  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  nuinkind  ;  and 
therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  a 
young  nobleman,  or  communicate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world.    Tliis  knoaledge  she  com- 
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prises  iu  the  rules  of  visiting,  the  history  of  the 
present  hour,  an  early  intelligence  of  the  change 
of  fasliions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  faces  of  persons  of  rank,  and  a  fre- 
quent appearance  in  places  of  resort. 

All  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  applica- 
tion. He  is  twice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he 
studies  the  dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough 
to  attract  his  notice,  and  never  comes  home  wiOi- 
out  some  observation  upon  sleeves,  button-holes, 
and  embroidery.  At  nis  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, he  can  give  an  account  of  the  gallantries, 
glances,  whispers,  smiles,  sighs,  flirts,  and  blushes 
of  every  box,  so  much  to  his  mother's  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my  cha- 
racter, by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once  repressed 
my  criticism,  by  telling  me,  that  she  hoped  he  did 
not  go  to  lose  his  time  in  attending  to  the  creatures 
on  the  stage. 

But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signal- 
ized at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovert  his 
acquaintance  through  Uieir  disguises,  with  such 
wonderful  facility,  as  has  aflbrded  the  family  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation.  Every  new 
insiter  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  by  his 
gait,  and  another  by  the  swing  of  his  arras,  a 
third  by  the  toss  of  his  head,  and  another  by  his 
favourite  phrase  ;  nor  can  you  doubt  but  these 
performances  receive  their  just  applause,  and  a 
genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is  promoted  by 
every  art  of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his 
assistances,  that  every  trace  of  literature  was 
■oon  obliterated.  He  has  changed  his  language 
with  his  dress,  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  at 
purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
catch  the  reigning  phrase  and  current  exclama- 
tion, till,  by  copying  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the 
talk  of  all  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  entitles 
them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected  every  fashion- 
able barbarism  of  the  present  winter,  and  speaks 
a  dialect  not  to  be  understood  among  those  who 
form  their  style  by  poring  upon  authors. 

To  this  copiousness  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of 
language,  he  has  ioined  such  eagerness  to  lead 
the  conversation,  that  he  is  celebrated  among  the 
ladies  as  the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can 
boast  of,  except  that  some  who  love  to  talk  them- 
selves think  him  too  forward,  and  others  lament 
that,  with  so  much  wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not 
taller. 

His  mother  listens  to  his  observations  with 
her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  heart  beating,  and 
can  scarcely  contain,  in  the  most  numerous  as- 
semblies, the  expectations  which  she  has  formed 
for  his  future  eminence.  Women,  by  whatever 
fate,  always  judge  absurdly  of  the  intellects  of 
boys.  The  vivacity  and  confidence  which  at- 
tract female  admiration,  are  seldom  produced  in 
the  cariy  part  of  life,  but  by  ignorance  at  least, 
if  not  by  stupiditv ;  for  they  proceed  not  from 
confidence  oi^  right,  but  fearlessness  of  wrong. 
Whoever  has  a  clear  apprehension,  must  have 
quick  sensibility,  and  where  he  has  no  sufficient 
reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed 
with  doubt  and  caution,  because  he  perpetually 
^reads  the  disgrace  of  error.  The  pain  of  mis- 
carriage is  naturally  proportionate  to  the  desire 
of  excellence;  and,  therefore,  till  men  are  hard- 
ened by  long  familiarity  with  reproach,  or  have 
attaineOi  by  frequent  struggles,  the  art  of  sup- 


pressing their  emotions,  diffidence  is  found  the 
mseparable  associate  of  understanding. 

But  so  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  owa 
abihties,  that  he  has  for  some  time  professed 
himself  a  wit,  and  tortures  his  imagination  on 
all  occasions  for  burlesque  and  jocularity.  How 
he  supports  a  character  which,  perhaps,  no  man 
ever  assumed  without  repentance,  may  be  eaxilj 
conjectured.  Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpected 
copulation  of  ideas,  the  discovery  of  some  occult 
relation  between  images  in  appearance  remoUi 
from  each  other ;  an  effusion  of  wit,  therefore, 
presupposes  an  accumulation  of  knowledge ;  a 
memory  stored  with  notions,  which  the  imagioa* 
tion  may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assembla^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the  Bumi, 
she  can  never  form  many  combinations  from  fe«r 
ideas,  as  many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upoo 
a  few  bells.  Accident  may  indeed  sometimet 
produce  a  lucky  parallel  or  a  striking  coDtruC: 
but  these  gifls  ot  chance  are  not  frequent,  ind 
he  that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  and  yet  con- 
demns himself  to  needless  expenses,  must  live 
upon  loans  or  thefl. 

The  indulgence  which  his  yonth  has  hithnto 
obtained,  and  the  respect  which  his  rank  secures, 
have  hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual 
qualifications  ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  admire 
who  applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleased. 
He  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  charie 
with  increase  of  courage,  though  not  of  strengu, 
and  practises  all  the  tncks4>y  which  wit  is  coun- 
terfeited. He  lays  trains  for  a  quibble  ;  he  con- 
trives blunders  for  his  footman  ;  he  adapts  old 
stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mistakes  the 
question,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  answer;  he 
anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  m^y  plausibly 
object ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  he  repeats 
the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  then  says, 
"  your  humble  servant,"  and  concludes  with  t 
laugh  of  triumph. 

These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attempted  to 
correct ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  reason 
unsupported  by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authority  ? 
He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears  to  hear  me,  but 
is  soon  rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more  pleasing 
avocations ;  and  shows,  diversions  and  caresses^ 
drive  my  precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  last  imagines  himself  Qualified  to  enter 
the  world,  and  has  met  with  adventures  in  bit 
first  sally,  which  I  shall,  by  your  paper,  comma- 
nicate  to  the  public.  I  am,  &c. 

EUMATBBS. 


No.  195.]     Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  1758 


-iVr«ett  eq%o  mdi* 


Httrer€  inftenuus  puer 
Vtnarimu  timrt ;  ludtre  doetier 

Sen  Qrmcbjmbeas  trocMo^ 
Seu  malts  vetita  Ifgibus  alea. 


■om. 


Nor  knowa  our  youth,  of  noblnirt  race. 
To  mount  the  manafed  iteed  or  urf«  the  chaaa; 

Morn  skiird  in  the  mean  arts  of  rice. 
The  whirling  troque,  or  law-forbidJcn  dire. 

raAVCU. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they 
are  speedily  conferred.     This  is  particularly  tnM 
of  the  gratification  of  curiosity :  he  that  lofig<)e> 
Lays  a  story,  and  sufiers  his  auditor  to  tonneot 
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Innself  with  expectation,  will  seldom  be  able  to 
reoompense  the  uneaainees,  or  equal  the  hope 
irliich  he  aufiers  to  be  raised. 

For  this  reason,  1  have  already  sent  you  the 
OODtinuation  of  my  pupil's  history,  which,  though 
it  oontaina  no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be 
a€  use  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste, 
to  trust  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of 
pioCectioa  before  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
Mlves. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so 
■oeh  bewildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
town,  so  confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and 
evDwds,  and  hurry,  and  so  territied  by  rural  nar- 
nthrefl  of  the  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of 
Iha  populace,  malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery 
■f  eoachracn,  that  he  was  airaid  to  go  beyond 
dM  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagincxl  his 
Mb  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  streets 
■i  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother's  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
riioald  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions. 
Bot  his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  familiar 
with  its  objects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his 
RHticity  exposed  him  from  such  of  his  com- 

K lions  as  had  accidentally,  known  the  town 
ger,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  remaining 
tMTors. 

His  desire  of  hberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
■pve  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions : 
but  knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed 
faiin  to  misclucf,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him 
to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together 
rtery  day  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits, 
hgirs,  and  fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as 
himself,  with  whom  he  had  become  acauainted 
■t  card-tables,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the 
only  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
wmre  their  topics  of  conversation,  I  could  never 
discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity  de- 
pnased  by  my  intrusive  seriousness,  that  they 
seldom  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nocis 
■■d  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  ex- 
t&f^  when  Uiey  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking 
on  the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
Ihij  seemed  to  disburthen  their  imaginations, 
■nd  commonly  vented  the  superfluity  of  their 
iprightliness  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  When  they 
hnd  tittered  themselves  into  negliffcncc,  I  could 
mnetimes  overhear  a  few  syllables,  such  as — 
ndemn  rascal — academical  airs — smoke  the  tu- 
tor— company  for  gentlemen — and  other  broken 
phrases,  by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  quiet  to 
be  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
indignities,  but  contented  themselves  to  murmur 
b  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon 
dMm,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing 
from  the  subjection  wliich  he  could  not  venture 
Id  break,  and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  a»- 
■st  bis  companions  in  the  persecution  of  a  play. 
Wia  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcall, 
Mn  which  he  practised,  m  a  back  garret,  for  two 
boms  in  the  aflemoon.  At  the  proper  time  a 
■hair  was  called  ;  he  pretended  an  engagement 
It  Lady  Fluttei^s,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
irhere  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
rhey  hurried  awa^  to  the  theatre,  full  of  ma- 
^ity  and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose 
t^mm  they  had  never  heard,  and  a  performance 
vhich  they  could  not  understand ;  for  they  were 
aeolved  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  would  not 


suffer  the  town  to  bo  imposed  upon  by  scribblers. 
In  the  pit,  they  exertea  themselves  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity:  called  out  for  the  tunes  of 
obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of 
Shakspearc  and  Jonson,  played  on  their  catcalls 
a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  veheinently 
for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  first  entrance  ot  the  players. 

1  wo  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  in 
temiption ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  they  then  began  to  exert  them- 
selves in  i^roans  ana  hisses,  and  plied  their  cat- 
calls with  mcessant  diligence ;  so  that  they  were 
soon  considered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of 
the  house,  and  some  who  sat  near  them,  either 
provoked  at  the  obstniction  of  their  entertain- 
ment, or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
children,  snatched  away  their  instruments  of 
criticism,  and,  by  the  seasonable  vibration  of  a 
stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silence. 

To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious 
defeat,  they  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  re- 
covered their  alacrity,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  bi^  with  enter- 
prise, and  panting  for  some  occasion  to  signal- 
ise their  prowess.  They  proceeded  vigorously 
tlirough  two  streets,  and  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  less  danng 
than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern 
in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs, 
and  demolish  them  for  standmgon  the  pavement; 
the  chairmen  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  blows 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered, and  the  chainnen,  when  they  knew 
their  captives  broui^ht  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages 
and  defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother^ 
partly  in  pihr  of  his  dejection,  and  partly  in  ap- 
probation of'^his  spirit,  relieved  him  from  ma  per- 
plexity by  paying:  the  damages  privately,  and  dis- 
coura^ng  all  animadversion  and  reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  nor  at 
once  restore  his  confidence  and  elation.  He  was 
for  three  days  silent,  modest  and  compliant,  and 
thought  himself  neitlier  too  wise  for  instruction, 
nor  too  manly  for  restraint  But  his  levity  over- 
came this  salutary  sorrow ;  he  began  to  talk  with 
his  former  raptures  of  masquerades,  taverns,  and 
frolics ;  blustered  when  his  wig  was  not  combed 
with  exactness ;  and  threatened  destruction  to 
a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  directions  about 
the  pocket. 

1  knew  that  he  was  now  risine  a^n  above 
control,  and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  would 
burst  out  into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I 
therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a 
visit,  he  withdrew  himself  unsuspected,  while  the 
company  was  engaged  at  cards.  His  vivacity 
and  ofiiciousness  were  soon  missed,  and  his  re- 
turn impatiently  expected  ;  supper  was  delayed 
and  conversation  suspended  ;  every  coach  that 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring 
him,  and  every  servant  that  entered  the  room 
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was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At 
last  the  lady  returned  home,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  preserved  from  fits  by  spirits  and  cor- 
dials. The  family  was  despatched  a  thousand 
ways  without  success,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  distraction,  till,  as  we  were  deliberating 
what  lurthcr  measures  to  take,  he  returned  from 
a  p^tty  gaming-table,  with  his  coat  torn,  and  his 
bead  broken ;  without  liis  sword,  snuff-box, 
sleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  loss,  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account ; 
but,  instead  of  sinking  into  his  former  shame,  en- 
deavoured to  support  himself  by  surliness  and 
asperity.  "  He  was  not  the  first  that  had  played 
away  a  few  trifles,  and  of  what  use  were  birth 
and  fortune  if  they  would  not  admit  some  sallies 
and  expenses?*'  His  mamma  was  so  much  pro- 
voked by  the  cost  of  this  prank,  that  she  would 
neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it ;  and  his  father, 
after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his  fond- 
oess  would  not  suffer  him  to  execute,  reduced  the 
allowance  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  by  plenty  to  profusion.  Tlus  method 
would  have  succeeded  m  a  place  where  there  arc 
no  panders  to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was 
pow  likely  to  have  produced  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  for  we  have  discovered  a  treaty  with  a 
broker,  whose  daughter  he  seems  disposed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  he  shall  be  supplied 
with  present  money,  for  which  he  is  to  repay 
tfirice  the  value  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  A  domes- 
tic consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  pass  two  years  in  the  country ; 
but  his  moUier,  touched  with  his  tears,  declared 
that  she  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be 
any  longer  confined  to  his  book,  and  he  there- 
fore begins  his  travels  to-morrow  under  a  French 
governor. 

I  am,  &C. 

EUMATHES. 
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Multaftnmt  amni  venitnte*  eommoda  teeuiit, 
MuUa  rtctdenUa  adimumt, Hoa. 

The  Ueafiofs  flowing  in  with  life's  full  tide 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide. 

FRANCIS. 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has 
enumerated  several  opinions,  which,  though  he 
thought  them  evident  and  incontestable  at  his 
6rst  entrance  into  tho  world,  time  and  experience 
disposed  him  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
irom  tho  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and 
considers  what  he  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted 
or  esteemed,  at  different  periods  of  his  age,  will 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  such  changes  of  sen- 
timent peculiar  to  any  station  or  character.  Every 
man,  however  careless  and  inattentive,  has  con- 
viction forced  upon  him ;  the  lectures  of  time  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  tho  most  unwilling  or 
dissipated  auditor ;  and  by  comparing  our  past 
with  our  present  thoughts,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  changed  our  minds,  though  perhaps  we 
cannot  discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or 
by  what  causes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  scntimonts  occasions  a  per- 
petual contest  between  the  old  and  young.  Tney 
who  iim^e  themselves  entitled  to  veneration 


by  the  prerogative  of  longer  life,  are  inclined  to 
treat  the  notions  of  those  whose  conduct  they 
superintend  with  superciliousness  and  contempt, 
for  want  of  considering  that  tlie  future  and  the 
past  have  different  appearances ;  that  the  di»> 
proportion  will  always  be  great  between  expect 
ation  and  enjoyment,  between  new  poesessioo 
and  satiety ;  that  the  truth  of  many  maxims  d 
age  gives  too  little  pleasure  to  be  aflowed  till  it 
is  felt ;  and  that  tne  miseries  of  life  would  be 
increased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance, 
if  we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  nme 
opinions  as  we  carry  from  iL 

We  naturally  inmilge  those  ideas  that  pletae 
us.  Hope  will  predominate  in  every  mind,  &11 
it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  disappoint- 
ments. The  youth  has  not  yet  discovereo  bow 
many  evils  are  continually  hovering  aboot  oi, 
and  when  he  is  set  free  from  the  shackles  of  dis- 
cipline, looks  abroad  into  the  world  with  rapture; 
he  sees  an  clysian  region  open  before  him,  so 
variegated  with  beauty,  and  so  stored  with  plet- 
surc,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  frood, 
than  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  diftf- 
ent  forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  doubt, 
than  which  path  to  follow  of  those  which  all  letd 
equally  to  the  bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life 
believes  every  thing  to  be  what  it  appears,  and 
rarely  suspects  that  external  splendour  conceals 
any  latent  sorrow  or  vexation.  He  never  ima* 
gines  that  there  may  be  greatness  without  safety, 
affluence  without  content,  jolUty  viitbout  friend- 
ship, and  solitude  without  peace.  He  fancies 
himself  permitted  to  cull  the  blessings  of  every 
condition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniences  to  this 
idle  and  the  ignorant  He  is  inclined  to  belicre 
no  man  miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  sel- 
dom looks  with  much  pity  upon  failings  or  mis> 
carriages,  because  he  thinks  them  wilnngly  ad- 
mitten,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impossible,  without  pity  and  contempt,  to 
hear  a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  utim 
imagination,  declaring  in  the  moment  of  open- 
ness and  confidence,  his  designs  and  expecta- 
tions ;  because  long  life  is  possible,  he  considen 
it  as  certain,  and  therefore  promises  himself  oil 
the  changes  of  happiness,  and  provides  gratifica- 
tions for  every  desire.  He  is,  for  a  time,  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diversion,  to  range 
the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  delight  every 
eye,  to  gain  every  hetut,  and  to  be  celebrated 
equally  mr  his  pleasing  levities  and  solid  attain 
ments,  his  deep  reflections  and  his  sparklingrepai<- 
tees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  en- 
joyments, and  finds  all  the  scattered  excellcncci 
of  the  female  world  united  in  a  woman,  vbo 
prefers  his  addresses  to  wealth  and  titles ;  be  is 
afterwards  to  engage  in  business,  to  dissipate  diA 
ficulty,  and  overpower  opposition ;  to  cumb,  by 
the  mere  force  ot  merit,  to  fame  and  greatness; 
and  reward  all  those  who  countenanced  his  rise, 
or  paid  due  re^rd  to  his  early  excellence.  At 
last  he  will  retire  in  peace  and  honour ;  contrtd 
his  views  to  domestic  pleasures  ;  form  the  man- 
ners of  children  like  himself;  observe  how  every 
year  expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  and 
how  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their  fathei^ 
history ;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighbourhood ; 
dictate  axioms  to  posterity  ;  and  leave  the  wodd 
an  example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

With  hopea  like  these,  he  sallies  jocund  ialB 
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lUe ;  to  little  purpose  is  he  told,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  admits  no  pure  and  unmingled 
happiness ;  that  the  exuberant  gayety  of  youlii 
•DOS  in  poverty  or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qua- 
lifications and  contrarieties  of  excellence,  pro- 
dace  envy  equally  with  applause ;  that,  whatever 
admiration  and  fondness  may  promise  him,  he 
most  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others,  with 
■ome  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  oflen 
disgusted  by  her  vices,  as  delighted  by  her  ele- 
gance ;  that  if  he  adventures  mto  the  circle  of 
•ction,  he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art- 
ful, aa  daring,  as  resolute  as  himself;  that  of  his 
children,  some  may  be  deformed,  and  others  vi- 
cioiis  ;  some  may  disgrace  him  by  their  follies ; 
HHne  ofiund  him  by  Uieir  insolence,  and  some 
ohaust  him  by  Uieir  profusion.  He  hears  all 
tfris  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by 
what  malignity  old  a^  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predictions  of 
nuaery. 

Among  other  pleasing  errors  of  younff  minds, 
it  the  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that 
has  not  yet  remarked  how  little  attention  his 
oontemporanes  can  spare  from  their  own  aflairs, 
conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  ima- 
gines every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an 
enerav  or  a  follower,  ua  admirer  or  a  spy.  He 
therefore  considers  his  fame  as  involved  in  the 
event  of  every  action.  Many  of  Uio  virtues  and 
vieea  of  youth  proceed  from  tliis  quick  sense  of 
reputation.  This  it  is  that  gives  firmness  and 
constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is 
this  that  Kindles  resentment  for  slijght  injuries, 
end  dictates  all  the  principles  otsanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world, 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  re- 
proach with  innumerable  partners;  that  he  is 
left  unmarked  in  the  obscurity  of  the  crowd; 
and  that  what  he  does,  whether  good  or  bad, 
soon  gives  way  to  new  objects  of  regard.  He 
then  easily  sets  himself  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
reputation,  and  considers  praise  or  censure  as  a 
tnmsient  breath,  which,  while  he  hears  it,  is 
passing  away,  without  any  lasting  mischief  or  ad- 
fantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  risht  and 
wrong  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  andin  age, 
to  act  without  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to 
loee  shame  without  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  tliat  something  is 
always  wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we 
have  warm  hopes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by 
rashness  and  negligence,  and  great  designs, 
which  are  defeated  by  inexperience.  In  age,  we 
have  knowledge  and  pruoence  without  spirit  to 
exert,  or  motives  to  prompt  them ;  we  are  able 
to  plan  schemes,  and  regulate  measures;  but 
have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pletion. 

Na  197.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  4, 1758. 

Ch^ma  vmUmriB  tee  ml  eadsmtr  9  makt. 

0ay,  to  what  vulture's  ■hmre  thU  earean  falla  ? 
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I  BCLONO  to  an  order  of  mankind,  considerable 
at  least  for  their  number,  to  which  vour  notice 


has  never  been  formally  extcndiMl,  though  equally 
entitled  to  regard  with  those  triHcrs,  who  have 
hitherto  supplied  you  with  topics  of  amusement 
or  instruction.  1  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy- 
hunter;  and,  as  every  man  is  willing  to  think 
well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registered, 
you  v^ill  forgive  my  vanity,  if  I  remind  you  that 
the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  appellation  in  our  barbaruuf>  lan- 
guage, was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient 
Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  of  capkUor  and  A<b- 
redipeta. 

My  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  countrv, 
who  married  his  master's  daughter  in  hopes  ofa 
fortune  which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  chosen  by  her  only 
because  she  had  no  better  oficr,  and  was  afraid 
of  service.  I  was  the  first  ofispring  of  a  marriage, 
thus  reciprocally  fraudulent,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  inherit  much  dignity  or  gene- 
rosity, and  if  I  had  them  not  from  nature,  was 
not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ;  for,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reason 
for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we  should 
gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any  other 
style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker  is 
a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business, 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  phi- 
losophers, knew  the  force  of  early  education, 
and  took  care  that  the  blank  of  my  understanding 
should  be  filled  with  impressions  of  the  value  of 
money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  inculcate  some  salutary  axioms,  such  as  might 
incite  me  to  keep  what  I  had,  and  get  what  I  could; 
she  informed  me  that  we  were  in  a  world,  where 
all  rmtst  catch  that  catch  can;  and  as  I  grew  up, 
stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observations; 
restrained  me  from  tlie  usual  puerile  expenses, 
by  remarking  that  many  a  little  make  a  mickle; 
and  when  I  envied  the  hnery  of  my  neighbours, 
told  me  tliat  brag  wot  a  good  dog,  but  holdfatt  wa$ 
a  better. 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that 
I  was  not  born  to  great  wealth;  and  having 
heard  no  other  name  for  happiness,  was  some- 
times inclined  to  repine  at  my  condition.  But 
my  mother  always  relieved  me  by  saying  that 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  family,  uiat  it 
was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  means,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  please  my  friends,  and  I  might  come 
to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best  squire  in  the 
country. 

These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our 
alliance  to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune. 
My  mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  lady,  who. 
when  she  died,  rewarded  her  officiousncss  ana 
fidelity  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  had  two 
relations,  of  whom  one  had  broken  liis  inden- 
tures and  run  to  sea,  from  whence,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty  years,  he  returned  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  the  other  had  lured  an  heiress 
out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  witli- 
out  any  other  care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  and 
preserve  from  poachers  that  game  which  ho 
could  not  kill  himself, 

These  hoarders  of  money  were  insited  and 
courted  by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 
them,  and  received  presents  and  complimenta 
from  cousins  who  could  scarcely  tell  the  degree 
of  their  relation.    But  we  had  peculiar  advan 
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tages,  which  encouraged  ub  to  hope,  that  we 
should  by  degrees  supplant  our  competitors.  Nly 
father,  by  his  profession,  nuule  himself  necessary 
in  their  affairs;  for  the  sailor  and  the  chamber- 
maid, he  inouired  out  mortgages  and  securities, 
and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  en- 
deared  himself  to  the  old  woman,  who  once 
rashly  lent  a  hundred  pounds  without  consulting 
him,  by  informing  her  that  her  debtor  was  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  expedi- 
tiously with  an  execution  that  all  the  other  credi- 
tors were  defrauded. 

To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  his  ad- 
dress in  raising  the  rents,  his  inflexibility  in  dis- 
tressing the  tardy  tenants,  and  his  acuteness  in 
setting  the  parish  free  fiom  burdensome  inhabit- 
ants, by  shifting  them  off  to  some  other  settle- 
ment. 

Business  made  frequent  attendance  necessary ; 
trust  soon  produced  mtimacy ;  and  success  gave 
a  claim  to  kindness ;  so  that  we  had  opportunity 
to  practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment. 
Mv  mother,  who  could  not  support  the  thought 
of  losing  any  thing,  determined  that  all  their  ^r- 
tunes  should  centre  in  me  ;  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  schemes,  took  care  to  inform  me  that 
nothing  cost  less  than  good  words,  and  tliat  it  is 
comfortable  to  leap  into  an  estate  which  anotlier 
has  got 

She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  utmost 
ductility  of  obedience,  and  the  closest  attention 
to  profit  At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  sport- 
ing the  fields,  or  murmuring  in  the  school,  I 
was  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  my 
court;  inquiring  the  age  of  my  future  benefactors; 
or  considering  how  J  should  employ  their  lega- 
cies. 

If  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my 
relations,  they  niigiit  perhaps  have  been  obtained, 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  always  present 
with  all  three,  our  compotitora  were  busy  to  ef- 
face any  trace  of  affection  which  we  might  have 
left  behind ;  and  since  there  was  not,  on  any 
part,  such  superiority  of  merit  as  could  enforce  a 
constant  and  unshaken  preference,  whoever  was 
the  last  that  flattered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time 
the  ascendant 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange 
of  courtesy,  took  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of 
condolence  or  congratulation,  and  sent  presents 
at  stated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much 
esteem  for  one  another.  The  seaman  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and 
a  landman,  who  had  lived  without  knowing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  or  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  beyond  the  county-town;  and,  whenever 
they  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  circles  and  tropics,  would  scarcely  tell  him 
the  hour  without  some  mention  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  news  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries. 

The  souire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  un- 
cultivated savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  all  common  objects  and  af&irs ;  when  he 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  fields,  he  al- 
ways exposed  him  to  the  sportsmen,  by  sending 
him  to  look  for  game  in  improper  places  ;  and 
once  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the 


races,  only  that  he  might  show  the  gentle 
how  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  horse. 

The  old  gentlewoman  thought  herself 
than  both,  for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  t 
maid,  and  saved  her  money.  The  others  wen 
inde€«l  suflidendy  frugal ;  but  the  sauire  codd 
not  live  without  dogs  and  horses,  ana  the  sailor 
never  suflered  the  day  to  pass  but  over  a  bowl 
of  punch,  to  which,  as  he  was  not  critical  in  (bs 
choice  of  his  company,  every  man  was  welcoois 
that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell  a  story. 

All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please ;  an  a^ 
duous  task  ;  but  what  will  not  youth  and  ava- 
rice undertake  7  I  had  an  unresistinc  suppieoas 
of  temper,  and  an  unsatiable  wish  for  nches;  1 
was  perpetually  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my 
parents,  and  assisted  occasionally  by  their  io* 
structions.  What  these  advantages  enabled  on 
to  perform,  shall  be  told  in  the  next  letter  oi, 

Yours,  A(c 

Caftatoi. 
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jm  miki  das  vivmt^  dicispottfatm 

Si  no»  iMMOMUf  scis,  Maro,  quid  emptMm. 


You've  told  me,  Maro,  whilst  jou  live, 
You'd  not  a  ninirle  penny  ^ve:. 
But  that  wbene  er  you  chanced  to  dM 
You'd  leave  a  handaome  legacy ; 
You  must  be  mad  beyond  redreaa. 
If  oiy  next  wiah  you  cannot  g ueas. 

r.  LKW1S 

MR.  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You,  who  must  have  observed  the  indinatioa 
which  almost  every  man,  however  unactive  or 
insi^ificant,  discovers  of  representing  his  life  as 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  events,  will  nol 
wonder  that  Captator  thinks  his  narrative  im- 
portant enough  to  be  continued.  P^othing  ii 
more  common  than  for  those  to  teaze  their  cooh 
panions  with  their  history,  who  have  neither 
done  nor  sufiered  any  thing  that  can  excite  ctt> 
riosity,  or  aflbrd  instruction. 

As  I  was  taught  to  flatter  with  the  first  essays 
of  speech,  and  had  very  early  lost  every  otMr 
passion  in  tlie  desire  of  money,  I  began  my  pur- 
suit with  omens  of  success;  for  I  divided  mj 
officiousness  so  iudiciously  among  my  relatioos, 
that  I  was  equally  the  favourite  of  all.  When 
any  of  them  entered  the  door,  I  went  to  welcome 
him  with  raptures  ;  when  he  went  away,  I  hung 
down  my  head,  and  sometimes  entreated  to  go 
with  him  with  so  much  importunity,  that  I  very 
narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  I  dreaded  in 
my  heart.  When  at  an  annual  entertainmeitf 
they  were  all  together,  I  had  a  harder  task;  but 
plied  them  so  impatiently  with  caresses,  that 
none  could  charge  me  with  neglect ;  and  when 
they  were  wearied  with  my  fondness  and  dnfi- 
ties,  I  was  always  dismissed  with  money  to  baj 
playthings. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  years  of 
innocence  and  prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  and 
other  qualifications  were  necessary  to  recom- 
mend me  to  continuance  of  kindness.  It  luckily 
happened  that  none  of  mv  friends  had  high  no- 
tions of  book-learning.  The  sailor  hated  to  ses 
tall  boys  shut  up  in  a  school,  when  they  might 
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more  properly  be  seeing  the  world,  and  making 
their  fortunes ;  and  was  of  opinion  that,  when 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  a  man  complete  might 
be  learned  on  ship>board.  The  squire  only  in- 
lisCed  that  so  much  scholarship  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  as  might  confer  abiUty  to  araw  a 
lease  and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old 
chambermaid  declared  loudly  her  contempt  of 
books,  and  her  opinion  that  they  only  took,  the 
bead  of  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  sys- 
ttms,  I  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to 
bdieve  that  I  followed  his  directions,  and  I 
gained  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advantage,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way;  for 
riiB  had  known  many  favourite  children  sent  to 
•chools  or  academics,  and  forgotten. 

As  1  grew  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, I  was  oilen  despatched  upon  various 
wetences  to  visit  my  relations,  witn  directions 
nrom  my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself^  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the 
tailor  as  a  promising  genius,  because  I  liked 
ponch  better  than  wine ;  and  I  took  care  to  im- 
prove this  prepossession  by  continual  inquiries 
tbout  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat 
•nd  cold  in  difierent  climates,  the  profits  of  trade, 
ind  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  I  admired  the 
courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his  heart  by 
importuning  him  for  a  recital  of  his  adventures, 
ind  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listened 
with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to  stories 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close 
never  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit 
distant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cow- 
trds  and  drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their 
native  parish ;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire 
of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimu- 
lations of  curiosity  or  ardour  of  adventure,  but 
voald  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of 
Ifestor  in  receiving  rents,  and  lending  upon 
mortgages. 

The  scjuire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hy- 
pocrisy, for  I  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to 
kill  the  game  and  eat  it  Some  arts  of  falsehood, 
however,  the  hunger  of  gold  persuaded  me  to  prac- 
tise, by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  pro- 
doora,  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated, 
md  the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  destroyed. 
I  sometimes  purchased  fish,  and  pretendca  to 
have  caught  them;  I  hired  the  countrymen  to 
diow  me  partrid^s,  and  then  gave  my  uncle  in- 
telligence of  their  haunt ;  I  learned  the  seats  of 
banes  at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  mom- 
mg  with  a  sagacity  that  raised  tlie  wonder  and 
envy  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  obstruction 
to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  ne- 
ver fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  coward, 
•nd  was  therefore  always  lefl  shamefiillv  behind, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
■wim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
■peed ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
Dsppen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient 
and  was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting 


poity. 

The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly, 
nor  so  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant 
paaion  but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and 
inaccessible.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
tue in  a  young  man  but  that  of  saving  his  money. 


When  she  heard  of  my  exploits  in  the  field,  sho 
would  shake  her  head,  inquire  how  much  I  should 
be  the  richer  for  all  mv  purformances,  and  lament 
that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon  dugs  and 
horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inchnation 
to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  place  like 
England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man 
that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  iL 
This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found  means, 
however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commenda- 
tions of  frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consi- 
derable expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the 
chambermaid,  and  older  tlian  the  squire.  He 
was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among  women, 
that  we  concluded  him  secure  from  matrimony ; 
and  the  noisy  fondness  with  which  he  used  to 
welcome  me  to  his  house,  made  us  imagine  that 
he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  his 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  triumph,  my  un- 
cle saluted  us  one  momine  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, and  clapping  his  buna  hard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  huppy  fellow  to  have  a  friend 
like  liim  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out 
for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
I  turnccf  pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  told  him 
that  he  believed  my  constitution  not  fitted  to  the 
sea ;  and  my  mother,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out  that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  this  had  no  effect;  the  sailor  was  wholly  in- 
susceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without 
regard  to  tears  or  arguments,  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution to  make  me  a  man. 

We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 

f>rcparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took 
eave  of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity,  proclaim- 
ed the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest 
strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst 
of  knowledge.  But  a  week  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  my  departure  I  fell  sick  by  my  mo- 
ther's direction,  and  refused  all  food  but  what 
she  privately  brought  me ;  whenever  my  uncle 
visited  me  I  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  but  took 
care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  travel 
and  mercliandize.  The  room  was  kept  dark ; 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  en- 
danger her  life  with  nocturnal  attendance  ;  my 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyages  ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices  was 
employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  the 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  sailor, 
unacquainted  with  subtilties  and  stratagems,  was 
easily  deluded ;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  stay 
for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  lefl  me  to  re- 
establish my  health  at  leisure. 

I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and 
in  two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disap- 
pointment My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  and 
bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lubber  should  touch  his  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  per- 
haps some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded 
another  spring ;  but  my  uncle  unhappily  made 
amorous  advances  to  my  mother's  maid :  who. 
to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  discovered 
the  secret  with  which  only  she  had  been  entrusted. 
He  stormed,  and  raved,  and  declaring  that  he 
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would  have  hcire  of  his  own,  and  not  give  his  leas  under  the  shock  of  electricity ;  I  hare  twice 

•ubstance  to  cheats  and  cowards,  married  the  dislocated   m^  limbs,  and  once  fractured  my 

girl  in  two  days,  and  has  now  four  children.  skull  in  essaymg  to  fly,^  and  four  times  endan- 

Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  uni-  gered  my  life  by  submitting  to  the  transfusion  of 

▼ersally  detested.     1  found  my  friends,  if  not  blood. 

wholly  alienated,  at  least  cooled  in  their  affcc-  In  the  first  period  of  my  studies  I  exerted  tlM 

tion ;  the  squire,  though  he  did  not  wholly  dis-  powers  of  my  body  more  than  those  of  m^  mind, 

card  me,  was  less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when  and  was  not  without  hopes  that  fame  might  be 

I  would  go  to  sea.    I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  in-  purchased  by  a  few  broken  bones  without  the 

suits,  and  endeavoured  to  rekindle  his  kindness  toil  of  thinkmg ;  but  having  been  shattered  by 

by  assiduity  and  respect ;  but  all  my  care  was  some  violent  experiments ;   and  constrained  to 

vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  estate  de-  confine  myself  to  my  books,  I  passed  six  and 

volved  to  the  legal  heir.  thirty  years  in  searchmg  the  treasures  of  ancient 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  wisdom,  but  am  at  last  amply  recompensed  for 

me  to  spend  in  flattery  and  attendance  those  all  my  perseverance. 

years  in  which  I  misfht  have  been  qualified  to  The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  pliiloso- 

place  myself  above  hope  or  fear.     I  am  arrived  phers,  having  been  long  exercised  upon  electri* 

at  manhood  without  any  useful  art  or  generous  city,  has  been  lately  transformed  to  magnetism ; 

sentiment  j  and  if  the  old  woman  should  like-  the  qualities  of  the  loadstone  have  been  investi- 

wise  at  last  deceive  me,  am  in  danger  at  once  of  gated,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  |^t 

beggary  and  ignorance.  applause ;   and  as  the  highest  praise  of  art  n  to 

I  am,  &c.  imitate  nature,  I  hope  no  man  will  think  the 

Captator.  makers  of  artificial  magnets  celebrated  or  rever- 

enced  above  their  deserts. 

I  have  for  some  time  employed  iD3^Belf  in  the 

Vo.  199.]    Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  1752.  same  practice,  but  with  deeper  knowledge  and 

more  extensive  views.     While  my  contempora 

Decolor,  obaeurus,  tfilia,  turn  tile  repexam  ries  were  touching  needles  and  raising  weichtt, 

SXr.« ::S:rni'^':f:i';':?^^nr«,  or buevingthemselves  with  i„cli„.U<»*.D<l ^n». 

Sed  nova  H  niftri  vUeaa  miracnla  taxi,  tion,  I  have  been  exammmg  those  oualities  of 

Tune  tuperat  puUkros  culttu,  et  quicmiid  Eoit  magnetism  which  may  be  applied  to  the  aocom- 

btdu$  UttoribuM  rubra  scrutatur  in  alga,  modation  and  hapniness  of  common  life.    I  have 

cLAuouirui.  j^j^  ^^  inferior  understandings  the  care  of  con- 
Obscure,  unprized,  and  dark,  the  magnet  lies,  ducting  the  sailor  through  the  hazards  of  the 
Nor  lurcn  the  «e«rch  of  avartcioua  eyes,  ocean,  and  reserved  to  myself  the  more  difficult 
Sol 'S»Z'',;::^,Z'^^^r.^t^'  ?-<} "'"^triou,  province p/pre^^rving  th« conn»- 
But  search  the  wonders  of  the  du«ky  atone,  °*'^*  compact  from  Violation,  and  setting  mankind 
And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone,  free  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  supposititious  chil- 
Each  grace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  state,  dren,  and  the  torments  of  fruitless  viirilance  and 
That  deck,  the  fair,  or  dignifies  the  great.  anxious  suspicion. 

m/^  rr-T-rr-  n  a  a-itjt  ro  '^^  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  un 

lU   11112.  KAM13L.t.K.  worthy  of  a  philosopher:  I  shall  therefore  openly 

^°'*»            ,            , ,        ,.            , /.                .  confess,  that  1  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inestima- 

Though  vou  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral  ^le  secret  to  the  rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Hannase, 

robjccts,  I  suppose  you  arc  not  so  rigorous  or  ^^o,  in  his  treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left 

cynical  as  to  deny  the  value  or  usefulness  of  na.  ^^^  ^^count  of  the  magnet:  «  The  calamita,  or 

Jural  philosophy ;  or  to  have  lived  m  this  age  of  loadstone  that  attraclsiron,  produces  many  bad 

inquiry  and  cxpenment,  without  any  attenuon  to  fantasies  in  man.    Women  fly  from  this  ^e. 

the  wonders  evenr  day  produced  by  the  pokers  if  therefore  any  husband  be  disturbed  with  jeap 

of  magneusm  and  the  wheels  of  electncity.    At  Xomy,  and  fear  lest  his  wife  converses  with  oth« 

least,  i  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that,  since  no-  ^^^  x^i  him  lay  this  stone  upon  her  while  she  is 

thing  IS  more  contrary  to  moral  excellence  than  ^^Xeep.    If  she  be  pure,  she  will,   when  she 

envy,  vou  will  not  refuse  to  promote  the  happi-  ^^^es,  clasp  her  husband  fondly  in  her  arms; 

ness  of  others,  merely  because  you  cannot  par-  b^^  if  she  be  guilty,  sUe  wUl  (aU  out  of  bed,  aoJ 

take  of  their  enjoyments.  j.^^  away '» 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  your  ignorance  when  I  first  read  this  wonderful  passage,  I 

has  not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^gj,    eonceivo  why  it  hacfremifined 

offer  you  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  nonce  hitherto  unregarded  in  such  a  zealoua  competh 

of  the  public  an  adept,  who,  having  long  laboured  ^^^  f^^  magnetical  fame.    It  would  sureirbe 

for  the  benefit  of  mankmd,  is  not  wil  ing,  like  too  ^^^,,^^  ^o  suspect  that  any  of  the  candidates  are 

many  of  his  predecessors,  to  conceal  his  secrets  gtrangcrs  to  the  name  or  works  of  rabbi  Abra^ 

in  the  grave.      .  ham,  or  to  conclude,  from  a  late  edict  of  the 

Many  have  signalized  themselves  my  mclung  r      ,  g^^^   -^  ^,^^^  ^^^  English  language, 

their  estates  m  crucibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune,  ^hat  philosophy  and  literature  aii  no  loSeTto 

and  therefore  had  only  my  mind  and  mv  body  to  ^^^  j^  concert.    Yet,  how  should  a  quality  so 

devote  to  knowledge,  and  the  mUtude  of  pos-  ^^^^  escape  promulgation,  but  by  the  ob«urity 

tenty  will  attest  that  neither  mind  nor  body  has  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered?  Why 

lM»en  spared.    I  have  sat  whole  weeks  without  ^  footmenlnd  chambermaids  paid  on  eveiV 

sleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the i 

movement  of  projection  ;  I  have  made  the  first  ^-.      •j.^.v,.-                ij..^ 

^•.vA^»«««,4  :»  \«:«»*A««  ^i:»:«>»  »««»»>  ^e  «.^-.  "  Is  said  that  Dr.  John5on  once  lodged  In  dwMae 

expenment  in  nineteen  diving-eng;ines  of  new  fc^use  with  a  mau  who  broke  hi.  leg.  in  .tteniitiM  to 

oonstruction ;  1  have  fallen  eleven  timet  spoecb-  fly.-<:. 
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Aide  for  keeping  secrete,  which  no  caution  nor 
•ipciise  could  secure  from  the  all-penetrating 
magnet  ?  or,  Why  are  so  many  witnesses  sum- 
moned, and  so  many  artifices  practised,  to  dis- 
cover what  so  easy  an  experiment  wouJd  infal- 
libly reveal  ? 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of 
Abraham  to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to 
expose  my  hfe  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love 
of  tame;  he  warned  mc,  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus, 
tbat  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protec- 
tion to  tlie  invader  of  female  prerogatives ;  as- 
•ored  me  that  neitlier  the  armour  of  Achilles,  nor 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridatcs,  would  be  able  to 

KBserve  mc  ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could  not 
e  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would 
porfaaps  be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 

I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think 
^  80  generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the 
detection  of  incontinence  should  bring  any  dan- 
ger upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  mdecd 
told  roe  tliat  all  the  women  will  be  my  enemies, 
and  that,  however  I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of 
defence  from  the  men,  [  shall  certainly  fina  my- 
•etf  deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
joung  men,  said  he,  some  will  be  afraid  of 
dharing  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and  some 
dbe  danger  of  their  mistresses;  of  those  who  are 
married,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  tneir  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to 
•void  conviction ;  few  ever  sought  for  virtue  in 
marriage,  and  therefore  few  will  try  whether 
they  liave  found  it  Almost-  every  man  is  care- 
less or  timorous ;  and  to  trust  is  easier  and  safer 
dian  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  be- 
fan  to  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  to 
find  among  the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed 
onder  the  three  classes  of  maids,  wives  and 
widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
■ome  countenance  among  them.  The  single 
ladies  I  suppose  universally  readj  to  patronize 
my  method,  by  which  connubial  wickedness  may 
be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre- 
vious design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
And,  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise 
■ever  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who 
■teals  a  girl  from  school,  marries  a  woman  forty 
years  younger  than  himself,  or  employs  the  au- 
thority of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her 
own  consent 

Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and 
tm  at  least  convinced,  that  they  who  demand  the 
teat,  and  appear  on  my  side  will  supply  by  their 
■pirit  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  that 
tneir  enemies  will  shrink  and  quake  at  the  sight 
of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of  Scythia  fled  from 
the  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
hj  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue ;  for  it 
amy  be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived 
their  husbands  always  think  themselves  entitled 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives;  and 
aa  tht'V  are  themselves  in  no  danger  from  this 
flugnetic  trial,  I  shall  expect  them  to  be  emi- 
nently and  unanimously  zealous  in  recommend- 
tng  it 


With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  short  time,  ofller 
to  sale  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metallic 
composition  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and 
determines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  magnet  in  common  operations 
depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  cased  only 
in  the  common  manner,  will  discover  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi  Abraham.  The  secret  of 
this  metal  I  shall  carefully  conceal,  and  therefore 
am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall  trouble  the 
offices  with  solicitation  for  a  patent 

I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes,  and  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk 
proper  to  be  hung  at  the  bed*s  head,  aa  scare- 
crows, and  some  so  small  that  they  may  be  easily 
concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms 
to  be  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  ca- 
rious, 1  have  set  in  wedding-rings,  that  ladies 
may  never  want  an  attestation  of  their  innocence. 
Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish  and  inert,  that 
they  will  not  act  before  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  so  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert 
their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if  they 
have  been  willingly  and  deliberately  indulged. 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my  cus- 
tomers the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can 
judge,  by  their  choice,  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  Many  have  been  contented  to  spare 
cost  by  purchasing  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
efiicacy,  and  all  have  started  with  terror  from 
those  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  One 
young  lady  only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest 
energ}',  and  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate 
her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allow  herself  to 
think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 

I  am,  &c. 

HsaMETicus. 
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Nemo  petit,  modiei*  mut  mittebcntmr  mmusU 
A  Seneca;  qua  Pisobonu*,  qu4t  Cotta §oUbmt 
Largiri :  namque  et  titulU  etfaseibMW  olim 
Major  kabebutnr  danamdi  If  loria:  tclmm 
PoacimHM,  ut  ettne§  cunlUer.    Hocfaet^  «t  e«t«, 
EetOt  Kt  nunc  mnJli,  divea  1«H,  pamper  mmicu* 


No  man  expects  (for  who  m  nnich  a  wt  f 

Who  haa  the  timet  he  lives  in  so  for^tf) 

What  Seneca,  what  Piso  ased  to  seira 

To  raise  or  to  support  a  sinking  friend. 

Those  grodlilie  men,  to  wanting  virtue  kind. 

Bounty  wnll  placed  preferr'd,  and  well  design'd. 

To  all  their  titles,  all  that  helrht  of  power 

Which  turnn  the  brains  of  fools,  and  fools  alone  adore. 

When  your  poor  client  is  conderanM  t'  attend, 

'TIS  all  we  ask,  receive  him  as  a  friend : 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  ask  no  mors 

Rich  to  yourkolf,  to  all  beside  be'poor.  bowlbi. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
SccH  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many 
minds,  that,  when  any  affliction  oppresses  them, 
they  have  immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  and 
complaint,  which,  though  it  can  only  be  allowed 
reasonable  when  evils  admit  of  remedy,  and  then 
only  when  addressed  to  those  from  whom  the 
remedy  is  expf^cted,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless 
and  incurable  distressf^s  to  be  natural,  since  those 
by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  ima^ne  that  thev 
g  ve  a  proof  of  extraordinary  fortitude,  by  sup 
pressing  it. 
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I  am  one  of  those  who,  with  the  Sancho  of 
Cervantes,  leave  to  higher  characters  the  merit 
of  suffering  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without 
scruple  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart 
It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common 
opinion  will  not  justify  the  acerbity  of  exclama- 
tion, or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal  grief. 
Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  unfeelinc  world  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  pity,  and  whicL,  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  peculiar  and  personal  circum- 
stances, will  never  be  considered  as  important 
enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear,  to  ^ross  and  vulgar 
apprehensions,  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in 
a  morning  visit  to  Prospero,  a  man  lately  raised 
to  w  ealth  by  a  luckv  project,  and  too  much  intox- 
icated by  sudden  elevatjon,  oc  too  little  polished 
by  thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present 
fortune  with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  oUier  in  our 
exigencies,  as  either  happened  to  have  money 
or  mfluence  beyond  his  immediate  necessities. 
You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  man 
so  much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  therefore  uways  considered  Prospero  as 
united  with  me  in  the  strongest  league  of  kind- 
ness, and  imagined  that  our  friendship  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt  at  his 
sudden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disin- 
terested joy;  but,  as  I  want  no  part  of  liis  super- 
fluities, am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that 
equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  ceremonial  visits ;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  I  saw  him  at  his  new  house,  that  he  gently 
cr>ni plained  of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  mc  to 
come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise, 
but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  friend  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  communicate  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  enjoy  his  superiority. 

When  I  tola  my  name  at  the  door,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by 
the  tardiness  of  his  return,  gave  roe  reason  to 
suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate.  He 
then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  com- 
pany, and  showed  the  staircase  carefully  secured 
by  mats  from  the  pollution  of  my  feet  The  best 
apartments  were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I 
might  have  a  distant  view  of  the  magnificence 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach ;  and  my 
old  friend,  receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  of 
condescension  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  conducted 
me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told  me  he  always 
breakfasted  when  he  had  not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  where  we  sat,  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  lift  up  a  comer,  that  I  might  contemplate 
the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  gratify 
his  folly  with  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but 
coldly  bade  the  footman  let  down  the  clnth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Pros- 
pero desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave 
to  adiust  the  cover  of  my  chair,  which  was  slipped 
a  little  aside,  to  show  the  damask ;  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for 
common  ase,  but  had  been  disappointed  bj  his 


tradesman.  I  pot  the  chair  aaido  with  my  foot, 
and  drew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  entreated 
not  to  rumple  the  caipet 

Breakfast  was  at  last  set ;  and  as  I  was  not 
wiUing  to  indulge  the  peevishness  that  began  to 
seize  me,  I  commended  the  tea.  Prospero  then 
told  me,  that  another  time  I  should  taste  his 
finest  sort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  very  small 
quantity  remaining,  and  reservc^l  it  for  those 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  treat  wnfa 
particular  respect 

While  we  were  conversing  upon  snch  subjf  ctf, 
as  imagination  happened  to  suggest  he  in- 
ouently  digressed  in  directions  to  the  serraot 
uiat  waited,  or  made  a  slight  inquiry  after  thf 
jeweller  or  silversmith ;  and  once,  as  I  was  pur- 
suing an  argument  with  some  degree  of  eanu-st* 
ness,  he  started  from  his  posture  of  attention, 
and  ordered  that  if  Lord  jLofty  called  on  hiio 
that  morning,  he  should  be  shown  into  the  b^ 
parlour. 

My  patience  was  yet  not  wholly  subdued  I 
was  willing  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  observeo  that  the  figures  on  the  china 
were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  an 
opportunity  of^  calling  for  his  Dresden  china, 
which,  says  he,  I  always  associate  with  my 
chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups  were  brought;  1 
once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon  them,  but 
my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  nad  examinetl 
them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  thtm 
down,  for  they  who  were  accustomed  onlj  tn 
common  dishes  seldom  handled  china  with  much 
care.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  philoso- 
phy, when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dash  his  bau- 
bles to  the  ground. 

He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humiUtv  neces- 
sary to  avert  the  glance  of  envy ;  and  therefore 
told  me  with  an  air  of  soft  composure,  that  I  was 
not  to  estimate  life  by  external  appearance,  that 
all  these  shining  acquisitions  had  added  little  to 
his  happiness,  that  he  still  remembered  with  plea- 
sure tlie  days  in  which  he  ai^d  I  were  upon  the 
level,  and  had  oflen,  in  the  moment  of  reflection, 
been  doubtful,  whether  he  should  lose  moch  bj 
changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  sboold, 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  in- 
sults that  could  not  easily  be  borne,  and  therefore 
coolly  considered  how  I  should  repress  it  witH- 
out  such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwill- 
ing to  use.  But  he  interrupted  my  meditation, 
by  asking  leave  to  be  dressed,  and  told  me,  that 
he  had  promised  to  attend  some  ladies  in  the 
park,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  same  way,  would 
take  me  in  his  chariot  I  had  no  inclination  to 
any  other  iavonra,  and  therefore  left  him  without 
any  intention  of  seeing  him  again,  unless  some 
misfbrtune  should  restore  his  understan^f. 

I  am,  &C.  AsFBt. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensible  of  the  pm 
vocations  which  my  correspondent  has  reccired, 
I  cannot  altogether  commend  the  keenness  ot 
his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him'  to  persist  m 
his  resolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  prf- 
cepts  of  Pythagoras  directs,  that  a  friend  skaiii 
not  he  hated  for  liiUt  fmdtt :  and  surely  he,  upon 
whom  nothinii  wnr«e  car  be  charged,  than  thil 
he  mats  his  staii  s,  and  coveis  his  carpet  uid  sets 
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out  his  finery  to  show  bofore  those  whom  he  does 
not  admit  to  use  it,  has  yet  cuinmitted  nothing 
that  flhould  exclude  him  from  common  degrees 
of  kindness.  Such  improprieties  oflen  proceed 
rather  from  stupidity  tnan  malice.  Those  who 
thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
bj  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine, 
nor  are  quahfied  to  examine,  the  motives  of  tlieir 
own  practice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between 
elegance  and  ostentation.  They  are  often  inno> 
cent  of  the  pain  which  Uieir  vanity  produces,  and 
insult  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose 
than  to  please  themselves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  af- 
ways  endanger  his  quiet  Of  those  with  whom 
nature  and  virtue  oblige  us  to  converse,  some  are 
ignorant  of  the  arts  ot  pleasing,  and  offend  when 
fiey  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and 
gratify  themselves  without  regard  to  thv  quiet  of 
another  ;  some  perhaps  are  malicious,  and  feel 
DO  greater  satisfaction  in  prosperity  than  tliat  of 
iiiaing  envy  and  trampling  inferiority.  But 
whatever  be  the  motive  of  insult,  it  is  always  best 
to  overlook  it ;  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  re- 
lentment,  and  malice  is  punished  by  neglect.* 


No.  201.]     Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  1752. 


■Santtu*  httberi, 


Promiuiqut  tenazfaetia  dietiaque  nureru  f 
Jgno$co  proctrem.  Jtnr. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true  { 
Be  just  io  all  you  luy,  and  all  yuu  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth^  you're  mire  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  maguitudo  to  me.  stepney. 

BoTLE  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 
factures and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much 
piomoted,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contriv- 
ances which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were 
bj  reciprocal  communications  made  generally 
known  ;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  some  pi^culiar  ad- 
rantagcs,  which,  though  singly  of  httlc  importp 
ance,  would,  by  conjunction  and  concurrence, 
open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new 
powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
lences distributed  among  the  different  classes  of 
a  community.  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he 
never  read  more  than  one  book  by  which  he  was 
not  instructed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after 
virtue  with  ardour  and  attention  will  seldom  find 
a  man  by  whose  example  or  sentiments  he  may 
not  be  improved. 

Every  profession  has  some  essential  and  ap- 

C;>priate  virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
pe  of  honour  or  success,  and  which  as  it  is  more 
or  less  cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity different  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
Am  the  astrologers  range  the  subdivisions  of 
DMnkind  under  the  planets  which  they  suppose 
to  influence  their  lives,  the  moralist  may  distri- 
bote  them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they 
necessarily  practise,  and  consider  them  as  dis- 
tineuished  by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or 
pntience. 


*Tlie  character  of  Prospero,  it  ia  aniveraally  ackaow- 
Mmd  waa  intended  for  Garrick,  who,  aava,  Mr.  Boawcll, 
»Snr  aatirely forf ave  iu pointed Mtire.^*— C. 


So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled 
by  time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boast- 
ing, in  one  street  of  that  which  they  would  anx- 
iously conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn 
and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices 
which  the  course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  ad- 
mire or  abhor ;  but  he  who  is  solicitous  for  his 
own  improvement  must  not  be  limited  by  local 
reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals 
their  characteristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  singly 
in  other  men. 

The  chief,  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is 
that  of  punctuality,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  commercial  engagements  ;  nor  is 
there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  im- 
putation, as  of  negligence  and  instability.  This 
IS  a  qufldity  which  the  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  diffused  through  all  the  ranks  of  life, 
but  which  many  seem  to  consider  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of  greatness 
or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  gayety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  highest  rate 
when  it  is  sacrihced  to  a  frolic  or  a  jesL 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so 
long  disdained  the  restraints  of  truth,  that  pro- 
mises and  appointments  have  lost  their  cogency, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  stipulations,  be- 
cause each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by 
the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  affairs, 
and  strengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  custom,  ventures  not  on 
the  violation  of  important  engagements,  but 
tliinkshimself  bound  by  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty or  danger,  though  he  allows  himself  to  for- 
get at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park, 
or  at  what  tavern  his  friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  could  be  restrained  to  the  play-house,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it 
is  sufliciently  troublesome,  and  darkens  those 
moments,  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  re- 
sentment, which  arc  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and 
from  which  we  naturally  hope  forunmingled  en- 
joyment and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that  suffers 
the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom 
tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  shall  be 
made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of  cor- 
ruption is  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  ^low  degrees  deluges  the  heart. 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively 
imagination,  extensive  views,  and  untainted 
principles.  His  curiosity  incited  him  to  range 
from  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
conversation ;  his  ele^nce  of  address  and  ferti- 
lity of  ideas  gained  him  friends  wherever  he  ap- 
peared ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  general  kind- 
ness of  reception  always  shown  to  a  young  man 
whose  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no- 
tice, and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  de- 
stroyed his  privileges.  Aliger  was  pleased  with 
this  general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  industri- 
ous to  preserve  it  by  Compliance  and  ofBcious- 
ness,  but  did  not  su^er  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  established 
maxim,  that  a  promise  is  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  was  it  witliout  long  reluctance  that  he  once 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  firom  a  festal 
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engagement  by  the  importunity  of  another  com- 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual,  in  the  rudi- 
ikients  of  vice,  in  perturbation  and  imperfect  en- 
joyment, and  met  his  disappointed  friends  in  the 
morning  with  confusion  ana  excuses.  His  com- 
panions, not  accustomed  to  such  scrupulous 
anxiety,  laughed  at  his  uneasiness,  compounded 
the  onence  for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage  to 
break  his  word  again,  and  again  levied  the  pe- 
nalty. He  ventured  the  same  experiment  upon 
another  society,  and  found  them  equally  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to 
a  man  of  quickness  and  gayety ;  till,  by  degrees, 
he  began  to  think  himself  at  hberty  to  follow  the 
last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.    He  made  no  difficulty  to 

Cromise  his  presence  at  distant  places  ;  and,  if 
atlessness  happened  to  creep  upon  him,  would 
nt  at  home  witn  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often 
■unk  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables 
in  continual  expectations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy, 
that  he  soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  resigned  himself  to  careless- 
ness and  dissipation,  without  any  regard  to  the 
future  or  the  past,  or  any  other  motive  of  action 
than  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  desire,  or  tlie  attrac- 
tion of  immediate  pleasure.  The  absent  were 
immediately  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt 
by  others  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduct  He 
was  in  speculation  completely  just,  but  never 
kept  his  promise  to  a  creditor ;  he  was  benevo- 
lent, but  always  deceived  those  friends  whom  he 
undertook  to  patronize  or  assist ;  he  was  pru- 
dent^ but  suffered  his  afiairs  to  be  embarrassed 
for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  stated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  lady,  and,  when  the 
settlements  were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  on  the  day  appointed  to  sign  them.  He 
resolved  to  travel,  and  sent  his  chests  on  ship- 
board, but  delayed  to  follow  them  till  he  lost  his 
passage.  He  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  in 
a  cause  of  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the 
way  till  the  trial  was  past  It  is  said  that  when 
be  had,  with  great  expense,  formed  an  interest  in 
a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  some 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on 
the  day  of  election. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commis- 
aion  of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind 
or  civil  would  escape.    His  courtesy  invites  ap- 

{>lication ;  his  promise  produces  dependance ;  he 
las  his  pockets  filled  with  petitions,  which  he 
intends  some  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his 
table  covered  with  letters  of  request,  with  which 
he  purposes  to  comply ;  but  time  slips  imper- 
ceptibly away,  while  ne  is  either  idle  or  busy ;  his 
friends  lose  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon 
him  their  miscarriages  and  calamities. 

This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Aliger.  They  whose  activity  of  ima- 
(^nation  is  oflen  shifting  the  scenes  of  expecta- 
tion, are  frequently  subject  to  such  sallies  of  ca- 
price as  make  all  their  actions  fortuitious,  destroy 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy 
of  their  virtues,  and  set  them  below  the  meanest 
of  those  that  persist  in  their  resolutions,  execute 
what  they  design,  and  perform  what  they  have 
promised. 


Nj.  202.]      Saturday,  Feb.  22,  1752. 

H(>6f  Sx-avra  iu\is  ivriv  b  wfvrff  irodyfiara^ 
mi  irdvTas  avrov  KaTa<Ppovitv  hvoAafijidvu, 
O  ii  itsrpluti  vfuxTTuv  ripicxtXiirrcaov 
*Airayra  r'  dvviupay  Aanx^aj  ^ipit. 

CALLIMACBOl. 

From  no  Affliction  is  the  poor  exempt ; 
He  thinks  each  oye  lurveys  him  with  contempt: 
Unmanly  poverty,  subdues  the  heart. 
Cankers  each  wwund,  and  sharpens  every  dart. 

r.  LEWIS 

Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
learning,  and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  been  long 
customary  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  words, 
which  are  oflen  admitted  to  signify  things  so  dif^ 
ferent,  that,  instead  of  assisting  the  tmaerstand- 
ing  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  produce  error, 
dissension,  and  perplexity,  because  what  is  tS- 
firmed  in  one  sense  is  received  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarrasaes  the 
most  solemn  controversies,  and  obscures  the  de- 
monstrations of  science,  it  may  well  be  expected 
to  infest  the  pompous  periods  of  declairoers  whose 
purpose  is  of\en  only  to  amuse  wi|h  fallacies, 
and  change  the  colours  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
or  the  musical  compositions  of  poets,  whose  style 
is  professedly  figurative,  and  whose  art  is  ima- 
gined to  consist  in  distorting  words  from  their  on* 
ginal  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  reader  be- 
lieves himself  better  to  know  the  import  tlian  of 
poverty;  yet,  whoever  studies  either  the  poets  oi 
philosophers,  will  find  such  an  account  of  the 
condition  expressed  by  that  term  as  his  experience 
or  observation  will  not  easily  discover  to  be  true. 
Instead  of  the  meanness,  distress,  complaint, 
anxiety,  end  dependence,  which  have  hitherto 
been  combined  m  his  ideas  of  poverty,  he  will 
read  of  content,  innocence,  and  cheerfulness,  of 
health  and  safety,  tranquillity,  and  freedom;  of 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unincumbered 
with  possessions ;  and  of  sleep  that  sheds  \m 
balsamic  anodynes  only  on  the  cottage.  Such 
are  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  riches,  that  kings  might  descenduom 
their  thrones,  and  generals  retire  from  a  triumph, 
only  to  slumber,  undisturbed  in  the  elyaiom  of 
poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  ua,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for 
wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion ;  nor 
any  complaints  more  justly  censured  than  those 
which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
wliich  we  are  taught  by  the  great  masters  of  mo- 
ral wisdom  to  consider  as  golden  shackles,  by 
which  the  wearer  is  at  once  disabled  and  adorn- 
ed ;  as  luscious  poisons,  which  may  fin"  a  time 
please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  their  malignity 
by  languor  and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  happy 
unenvied,  to  be  healthful  witliout  physic,  and  s^ 
cure  without  a  guard  ;  to  obtain  from  the  bountj 
of  Mature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  com- 
pelled to  procure  by  the  help  of  artists  and  st* 
tendants,  of  flatterers  and  spies. 

But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  view,  tbit 
they  who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty  do  not 
mean  the  same  state  with  those  who  deplore  iti 
miseries.  Poets  have  their  ima£[inations  filled 
with  ideas  of  magnificence ;  and  being  aocustMned 
to  contemplate  the  downfal  of  empirai^  or  to  < 
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trive  forms  of  lamentations  for  monarchs  in  dis- 
tress, rank  all  the  classes  of  mankind  in  a  state 
<^  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to  the  dig- 
nity of  crowns.  To  be  poor  in  the  epic  language 
ifl  only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations, 
nor  to  have  fleets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impro* 
priety  of  style.  He  that  wishes  to  become  a  phi- 
losopher at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  gratities  his  am- 
bition by  submitting  to  poverty  when  he  does  not 
feei  it,  and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches 
vriien  he  has  already  more  than  he  enjjoys.  He 
who  would  show  the  extent  of  his  views,  and 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  discover  his  ac- 
quaintance with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
may  talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and 
qoiet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  nature's  wants, 
•nd  the  inconveniences  of  superfluity,  and  at  last, 
lik«  him,  limit  his  desires  to  five  hundred  pounds 
•  year ;  a  fortune,  indeed,  not  exuberant,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and 
luxury,  but  to  which  it  little  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher to  affix  the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who 
does  not  see  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer 
than  himself. 

As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life 
anderstood  by  Sie  panegyritits  and  historians, 
who  amuse  us  with  uccounis  of  the  poverty  of 
heroes  and  sages.  Riches  are  of  no  value  in 
tbemselvcs,  their  use  is  discovered  only  in  that 
which  they  procure.  They  are  not  coveted,  un^ 
lew  by  narrow  understand mgs,  which  confound 
the  means  with  the  end,  but  tor  the  sake  of  pow- 
er,  influence,  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  of  less 
elerated  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to 
eeneual  enjoyment 

The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without 
vncommon  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even 
whan  affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to 
tempt  them  ;  and  therefore  be  who  feels  notliing 
from  indigence  but  the  want  of  gratifications 
which  he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make 
consistent  with  innocence,  has  fivcn  no  proof  of 
eminent  patience.  Esteem  and  influence  every 
■Mn  desires,  but  they  are  equally  pleasing,  and 
eqnally  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are 
obtained  ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  se- 
curing them  without  the  help  of  monev,  oucht,  in 
reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  he  has  ail  that 
liehes  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres  cultivated  by 
his  own  hand,  was  sufficiently  removed  from  all 
the  evils  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  that 
the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  farm 
to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand ;  nor 
was  Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in 
a  tub,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  visit  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to 
the  religious  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man 
abdicating  the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions, 
and  precluding  himseli^  by  an  irrevocable  vow, 
from  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  all  that  his 
ftUow-bemgs  consider  as  worthy  of  wishes  and 
endeavours,  we  are  immediately  stnick  with  the 
purity,  abstraction,  and  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
legard  him  as  wholly  employed  in  securing  the 
interests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care 
than  to  gain  at  whatever  price  the  surest  passage 
10  eteroal  reet 


Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  7  If  he  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  con- 
dition is  the  same  with  iiis  own ;  he  has,  from 
the  munificence  of  the  founder,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  safe  from  that  destitution^  which 
Hooker  declares  to  be  such  an  impediment  to  rtr- 
tue,  Of,  till  it  be  removed,  suffereth  not  the  mind  qf 
man  to  admit  any  other  care.  All  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  shut  out  from  his  re- 
treat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unat- 
tainable dignity,  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of 
insolence,  or  the  smile  of  forced  familiarity.  If 
he  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
amply  compensates  all  other  distinctions ;  he  is 
seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but 
with  submission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  often 
defied  in  the  field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it 
approaches  the  btnl  of  sickness  m  its  natural  hor- 
ror;  so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured-  while  as- 
sociatea  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  al- 
ways be  shunn^  and  dreaded  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  contempt 


No.  203.]      TuKsnAT,  Feb.  25,  1752. 

Cum  volet  tUa  diet,  qua  nil  nisi  corporis  kitjus 
Jus  kabetf  incerti  spatium  miJu  ^nist  avL  ovio. 

Come,  Boon  or  Inte,  death's  undeterminod  day, 

This  morul  beiag:  only  can  decay.  mi  klstko. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  con 
solations  in  futurity.   The  time  present  is  seldom 
able  to  fill  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  recollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  so  oflen  detected  tlie  fallacious- 
ness of  hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  mar 
preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated  the  conn 
dence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  tlie  world,  we  endeavour,  or  wish,  to 
find  entertainment  in  the  review  of  life,  and  to 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  experience. 
This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  IS  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  every  retire- 
ment of  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time  has 
supplied  us  with  events  sufficient  to  employ  our 
thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  dis- 
asters, that  we  shrink  from  their  remembrance, 
dread  their  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  fly 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  pursue  us  with 
torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit 
down  to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  with- 
out finding  the  banquet  embittered  by  the  cup  of 
sorrow;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents  and 
pleasing  extravagances ;  many  days  of  harmless 
frolic,  or  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps 
recur;  or,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
action  and  acquainted  with  affairs  of  difficulty 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  no- 
bler pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly 
supported,  dancers  resolutely  encountered,  and 
opposition  artfully  defeated.  i£neas  properly 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  af\er  the  horrors 
of  a  storm,  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
desolate  coontiy,  with  the  hope  that  their  miieri— 
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will  be  at  some  distant  time  recounted  with  de- 
light There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than 
that  of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  norguilu 

But  this  fehcity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  with  whom  we  should  be 
most  pleased  to  share  it  are  now  in  the  grave. 
A  few  years  make  such  havoc  in  human  genera- 
tions, that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of 
those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasures  or  fatigues 
had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprise  recounts  his  adventures  and  expe- 
dients, but  is  forced  at  the  close  of  the  relation  to 
pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed 
to  his  success  ;  he  that  passes  his  hfe  among  the 
gayer  part  of  mankina,  has  his  remembrance 
stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
sprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  per- 
petual silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions  with 
whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his 
latter  years ;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after 
a  long  series  of  efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity, 
looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his 
old  friends  or  enemies,  whose  applause  or  mor- 
tification would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is. 
Res  non  jtarla  labore,  std  relicta^  An  estate  not 
gained  by  industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  every  good,  that  it 
be  timely  obtained  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
close  of  life  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  de- 
light Yet  all  human  happiness  has  its  defects ; 
of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  ourselves  we  have 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because  we 
cannot  compare  the  difference  between  want  and 
possession,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  con- 
viction of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  increase  of 
self-esteem.  What  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
science,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence  ;  comes 
at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  there- 
fore cannot  enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow 
its  happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age 
we  derive  little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sor- 
row. Yet  the  future  hkewise  has  its  limits,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant  The  loss  of  our 
friends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  our  own  oeparture  ;  we  know 
that  the  schemes  c^  man  are  quickly  at  an  end, 
that  we  must  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  asres,  and  yield  our 
place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven  a 
while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exist- 
ence we  are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes; 
and  almost  every  man  indulges  his  imagination 
with  something,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
has  changed  his  manner  of  being:  some  amuse 
themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide 
for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and  honours,  or 
contnve  to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes 
which  it  has  been  their  business  to  accumulate  ; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
thflir  own  heuti  upon  the  future  extent  of  their 


reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  and 
the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  coi^ 
fers  and  tenements,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a 
state  in  which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with 
less  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to 
arguments  ;  bat  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable 
of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  tore- 
consider  tlie  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be 
worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  decided  ;  and  indeed,  to  be  long  re- 
membered, can  happen  to  so  small  a  number, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest 
in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  tbe 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure of  renown.  The  necessary  business  of  life, 
the  inunediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  condi- 
tion, leave  us  not  leisure  beyond  a  fixed  portion 
for  contemplations  which  do  not  forcibly  influ- 
ence our  present  welfare.  When  this  vacuity  is 
filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the  cir- 
culation of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of 
some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  Tbe 
eye  of  tlie  mind,  hke  that  of  the  body,  can  onlj 
extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losmg  sight  of 
those  which  are  now  before  it 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor,  which  blazes 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever ;  and,  if  we  ex 
cept  a  few  transcendent  and  invincible  names, 
which  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length  of  time 
is  able  to  suppress ;  all  those  that  engage  oar 
thoughts,  or  diversify  our  conversation,  are  every 
moment  hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites 
are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world  that  any  ray 
of  comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the 
last  hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects ; 
there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  which,  if  ire 
transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the 

Eains  of  disease,  and  the  langiior  of^ decay.  Thii 
appiness  we  may  expect  with  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  may 
be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and  ear- 
nestly pursue  it  On  this  therefore  every  mind 
ought  nnally  to  rest  Hope  is  the  chief  blessing 
of  man,  and  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of  which 
we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 


No.  204.]     Saturday,  Feb.  29,  1752. 

Nemo  tamdivoM  habmit  faventes, 
Cruttinum  nt  posnt  nbi  poUieeru 

Of  Heaven's  protection  who  can  be 
So  confident  to  utter  this — ? 
To-morrow  1  will  Bpend  in  blin. 


tuncA. 


r.  LSWH 


Seged,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  <^ tbe 
world :  To  the  sons  o^ presumption,  humihtyand 
fear ;  and  to  the  daughters  of  torroWf  content 
and  acquiesence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  m^ 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  tbe 
distributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  :  "At  leDgtb, 
Seged,  thy  toils  are  at  an  end ;  thou  hast  recoo 
ciled  disaflection,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebdlioo, 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy  courtien, 
thou  hast  chased  war  from  thy  confines,  tod 
erected  fortresses  in  the  lands  of  thy  enenitf* 
All  who  have  ofiended  thee  tremble  m  thjr  pr^ 
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■ence,  and  whererer  thy  voice  is  heard  it  is  obey- 
ed. Thy  throne  is  surrounded  ^y  armies,  nu- 
merous as  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resist- 
less as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.  Thy  ma^razmes 
are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy  treasuries  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and  opulence  glit- 
ters in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the  earthquake 
that  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile  as  the 
dftwn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the 
■trench  of  thousands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health 
of  millions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the 
song  of  pnuse,  ana  thypath  perfumed  by  the 
breath  of  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon 
thy  greatness,  and  think  of  danger  or  misery  no 
more.  Why,  Segcd,  wilt  not  thou  partake  the 
blessings  thou  bestowest  ?  Why  shouldst  thou 
only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ? 
Why  should  thy  nice  be  clouded  with  anxiety, 
when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  sove- 
reign gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace  7  At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise, 
what  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  ?  Why 
are  riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?** 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure, 
built  in  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Dambca,  to  be 
prepared  for  his  reception.  "  I  will  retire,"  says 
ne,  "  for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from 
counsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot 
of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of 
ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  short  in- 
terval of  happiness  may  surely  be  secured  from 
the  interrupuon  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
diMippointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from 
my  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
abate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet  I  will  fill 
die  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment, 
anid  tiy  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsa- 
tJsfied." 

.  In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
S^ged  hasted  to  the  -palace  of  Dambea,  which 
■tood  in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure, 
planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours- 
to  the  sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance 
in  the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden, 
were  open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning ;. 
in  anotiier,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and 
bubbling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that 
eoold  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  ail- 
that  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
fiimish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or 
t>eneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra- 
tified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned 
ill  the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  emi- 
nently qualified  to  receive  or  communicate  plea- 
rare.  His  call  was  readily  obeyed  :  the  young, 
the  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all 
in  haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed 
jocond  over  the  lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth 
Its  surface  before  them ;  their  passage  was 
cheered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
unectation. 

Seged,  landing  herewith  his  band  of  pleasure, 
ieC^^rmined  from  that  hour  to  break  ofl*  all  ac- 
Oiriuntance  with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart 
for  ten  days  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
Deck  to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  sufller 
lis  life  to  be  diversified,  as  before,  with  joy  and 

■OfTDW. 


He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  con- 
sider where  he  should  begin  his  circle  of  happi- 
ness. He  had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before 
him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could 
not  enjoy  one  but  by  delaying  the  performance 
of  anotner.  He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved 
and  changed  his  resolution,  till  his  faculties  were 
harassed,  and  his  thoughts  confused :  then  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  where  his  presence  was 
expected,  widi  languid  eyes  and  cIoudcMl  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  their 
depression,  and  was  offended  ;  for  he  found  his 
vexation  increased  by  those  whom  he  expected 
to  dissipate  and  relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to 
his  private  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation 
in  his  own  mind  ;  one  thought  flowed  in  upon 
another ;  a  long  succession  of  ima^s  seized  his  - 
attention ;  the  moments  crept  imperceptibly 
away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness,  till, 
having  ^overed  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  hy  the 
setting  sun.  "  Such,"  said  Seged,  sighing,  "  is 
the  longest  day  of  human  existence  :  before  we 
have  learned  to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end." 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  evening ;  and  af\er  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of^his  attendants, 
to  force  an  air  of  gayety,  and  excite  that  mirth 
which  he  could  not  share,  he  resolved  to  defer 
his  hopes  to  the  next  morr'ng,  and  lay  down  to 
partake  with  the  slaves  of  labour  and  poverty  the 
blessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  re- 
solved now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing, 
that  whoever,  during  nine  days,  should  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  with  dejected  coun- 
tenance, or  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or 
sorrow,  should  be  driven  for  ever  from  the  palace 
of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in 
every  chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the 
gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted  away  ;  and  they 
who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  sinff 
ing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  engaged  in  the 
care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might 
find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  see  none 
among  them  liable  to  banishment 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile  | 
but  a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity, 
and  constraint  He  accosted  his  favourites  with 
familiarity  and  softness ;  but  they  durst  not 
speak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should 
be  convicted  of  discontent  or  sorrow.  He  pro- 
posed diversions,  to  which  no  objection  n^as 
made,  because  objection  would  have  implied  un- 
easiness ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  indifler- 
ence  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exult- 
ation. He  ofiered  various  topics  of  conversap 
tion  ;  but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and  labo- 
rious laughter ;  and,  af\er  many  attempts  to  ani* 
mate  his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of 
command,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  and 
disappointment 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  different  measures,  the  felioity  of 
the  succeeding  days.    At  length  he  threw  him- 
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self  on  tl  e  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  imagined, 
in  his  sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  man  stni^ling  in  the  water. 
He  composed  himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  af- 
fiighted  by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  his 
kingdom ;  and  striving,  as  is  usual  in  dreams, 
without  ability  to  move,  fancied  hi m«elf  betrayed 
to  his  enemies,  and  again  started  up  with  horror 
and  indignation. 

It  was  now  da^,  and  fear  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mmd,  that  he  could  sleep  no  more. 
He  rose ;  but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the 
deluge  and  invasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disen- 
gage his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and 
ease  in  any  amusement.  At  length  his  perturba- 
tion gave  way  to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary  miseries ;  but 
before  this  resolution  could  be  completed,  half 
the  day  had  elapsed.  He  felt  a  new  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and  could 
not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  thtt  being, 
whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours  of 
the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  aflcrwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could 
disturb  him.  He  at  last  discovered  that  his  ter- 
rors and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and  that  to  lose 
the  present  in  lamenting  the  past  was  volunta- 
rily to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.  The  third 
day  was  now  declining,  and  Seged  again  re- 
Bolved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 


No.  205.]      Tuesday,  March  3,  1752. 


F'olat  umbiffvis 


Mobilia  ali$  kora^  nee  uHi 
Pratiat  velox  fortuna^em. 


SBltBCA. 


On  fickle  winfrs  the  minutes  haste. 

And  fortune's  f«?oura  never  last.  r.  lewis. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re- 
freshed with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and 
eager  with  expectation.  He  entered  the  garden, 
attended  by  the  princess  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
and,  seeing  nothing  about  but  airy  cheerfulness, 
began  to  say  to  his  heart,  "  This  day  shall  be  a 
day  of  pleasure."  The  sun  played  upon  the 
water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the 
sales  qtiivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved 
from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  listened  to  the  son^  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  dancers,  sometimes  let  loose 
his  imagination  in  flights  of  merriment,  and 
sometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  senten- 
tious maxims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration 
with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  da}^  rolled  on,  without  any  accident 
of  vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
All  that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his 
.ooks,  and  the  sight  of  happiness  conferred  by 
himself  filled  his  heart  witn  satisfaction :  bat 
having  passed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  lux- 
ury, he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  univer- 
sal scream  among  the  women,  and,  turning  back, 
•aw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confusion.  A 
young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hun- 
ger. SegeS  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a 
disturber  of  his  felicity,  and  chased  him  back  in- 
to flic  Itke^  but  oould  not  persuade  his  retinue  to 


stay,  or  fiee  their  heaitB  from  the  terror  whick 
haa  seized  upon  them.  The  pnoceases  inckMcd 
themselves  in  the  palace,  andf  could  yet  scaicdy 
believe  themselves  in  safety.  Every  attentioQ 
was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  escape,  and 
no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay  sallies 
or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  haa  now  no  other  emplojrment  than  to 
contemplate  the  innumerable  casualties  which 
lie  in  ambush  on  every  side  to  intercept  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  oi 
delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had,  however,  the 
consolation  of  thinking,  that  he  had  not  been 
now  disappointed  by  his  own  fault,  and  that  the 
accident  wliich  had  blasted  tlie  hopes  of  the  day 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  hia  penal 
edict,  since  he  had  already  found  that  disoooteol 
and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by 
the  tlireats  of  authority,  and  that  pleasure  would 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  con- 
trol. He  therefore  invited  all  tne  companiosf 
of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleasantry,  by  pro- 
posing prizes  for  those  who  should,  on  the  fol 
lowing  day,  distinguish  themselves  by  an% 
festive  performances  ;  the  tables  of  the  and 
chamber  were  covered  with  gold  and  pearls, 
and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewards  d 
those  who  couI4  refine  elegance  or  heighten 
pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled,  and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  cde- 
biating  the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  eau- 
peror.  But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of 
uncommon  entertainment  from  univerBai  emu- 
lation, he  found  that  any  passion  too  strongly 
agitated  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity  which  is 
necessary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind  that  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  py^ 
must  be  first  smoothed  by  a  total  calm.  What* 
ever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain^  we  most,  in  the 
same  degree,  be  afraid  to  \atie,  and  fear  and 
pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing 
was  done  or  spoken,  but  with  so  visible  an  en- 
deavour at  perfection,  as  alwa3rs  (ailed  to  de- 
light, though  it  sometimes  forced  admiration: 
and  Seged  could  not  but  observe  with  sorrow. 
that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than  himself. 
As  the  evening  approached,  the  contest  grew 
more  earnest,  and  those  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  discover  the 
malignity  of  defeat,  6rst  by  angry  glances,  and 
at  last  by  contemptuous  murmurs.  Seged  like- 
wise shared  the  anxietv  of  the  day  ;  for  connde^ 
ing  himself  as  obliged  to  distribute  with  exad 
justice  the  prizes  which  had  been  so  zealously 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attention,  but 

f>as9ed  bin  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  in  bt* 
ancin^  different  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjustiDf 
the  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  coold 
satisfy  those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint, 
and  tninking  that,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  hap 
piness,  it  would  be  cruel  to  oppress  any  beail 
with  sorrow,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleased 
him  alike,  and  dismissed  all  with  presents  of 
equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  not  bees 
able  to  avoid  ofience.  They  who  had  beliereo 
themselves  secure  of  the  highest  praaa,  w«t 
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not  pleased  to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd;  and 
though,  by  the  liberality  of  the  kinsr,  they  re- 
ceived more  than  his  promise  had  entitled  them 
to  expect,  they  departed  unsatis5ed,  because 
they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction,  and  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
of  their  opponents.  "  Behold  here,"  said  Seged, 
'*  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his  happiness 
in  the  happiness  of  others."  He  then  i«etircd 
to  meditate,  and,  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fiflh  sun  go 
down  in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be 
happy.  But  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
efiect  by  settled  schemes  or  preparatory  mea- 
sures, he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  en- 
tirely to  chance,  and  leil  every  one  to  please  and 
be  pleased  his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  rcgulariiv  diffused  a  general 
romplacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the 
emperor  imagined  mat  he  had  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But 
as  he  was  roving  in  tliis  careless  assembly  with 
eaual  carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his 
courtiers  in  a  close  arbour  murmuring  alone : 
•What  merit  has  Seged  above  us,  that  we 
should  thus  fear  and  obey  him  ?  a  man  whom, 
whatever  he  may  have  wrmerly  performed,  his 
luxury  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
with  ourselves  !"  This  charge  affected  him  the 
more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had 
always  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his 
flatterers.  At  first  his  indignation  prompted 
him  to  severity;  but  reflecting,  that  what  was 
spoken  without  intention  to  be  heard  was  to  be 
considered  as  only  thought,  and  was,  perhaps, 
but  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  temporary 
vexation,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to 
send  him  away,  that  his  retreat  mi^ht  not  be 
tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  after  the 
struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire 
of  revenge  utterly  suppressea,  passed  the  even- 
ing not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Srged,  till, 
looking  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recol- 
lected that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had 
passed  the  night  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Goiama.  The  reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dis- 
nonour,  and  the  miseries  which  his  subjects  suf- 
fered from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
At  last  he  shook  off  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and 
be«]ran  to  solace  himself  with  his  usual  pleasure  ; 
when  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by 
jealousies  which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes 
nad  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  pacify  them  by  persuasion,  he  was  forced  to 
silence  by  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened 
early  by  an  unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments, 
and,  inquiring  the  cause,  was  tola  that  the 
princess  Balkis  was  seized  with  sickness.  He 
rose,  and,  calling  the  physicians,  found  that 
they  had  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  TIere  was 
an  end  of  jollity ;  all  his  thoughts  were  now 
opim  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed  on  the 
tenth  day. 

Such  wcr*!  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ehtiopia 
bad  appropriated  to  a  short  respiration  from  the 


fatigues  of  war,  and  the  cares  of  government 
This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  to  future  ge- 
nerations, that  no  man  hereafter  may  presume 
to  say,  "  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness." 


'I 
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Propotiti  nondum  pudet^  atmu  eudem  tat 

Ut  boma  ntmma  pnttt,  aliena  vivert  quadra. 

But  harden'd  by  afrronts,  and  still  the  some, 

Lost  to  all  senao  of  honour  and  of  fame, 

Thou  yet  canvt  love  to  haunt  the'irrcat  man's  board. 

And  think  no  supper  food  but  with  a  lord.       bowlbs. 

Whin  Diogenes  was  once  asked,  what  kind  of 
wine  he  liked  beat,  he  answered,  "  That  which 
is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others.'* 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never 
excited  any  general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  are 
many  who  resemble  him  in  his  taste  of  wine ; 
many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious ; 
whose  appetites,  tliough  too  powerful  for  reason, 
are  kept  under  restraint  by  avarice ;  and  to 
whom  all  delicacies  lose  their  flavour,  when 
they  cannot  bo  obtained  but  at  their  own  ez 
pense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  nuui 
ncrs,  and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of 
opposite  vices  in  the  same  mind.     He  that  uni- 
formly pursues  any  purpose,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,«8  he 
may  always  find  associates  who  are  travelling 
the  same  way,  is  countenanced  by  example,  ana 
sheltered  in  the  multitude  ;  but  a  man  actuated 
at  once  by  different  desires  must  move  in  a  di 
rection  peculiar  to  himself,  and  suffer  that  re 
proach  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  be- 
stow on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produces 
wonderful  efforts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  dishes, 
or  surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet 
practise  the  most  ricid  economy,  is  surely  an  ait 
which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind 
upon  them  whose  indusUr  or  judgment  has 
enabled  them  to  attain  it  To  him,  indeed,  who 
is  content  to  break  open  the  chests,  or  mortgage 
the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may  hire 
the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut- 
tony is  an  easy  science  ;  yet  we  of\en  hear  the 
votaries  of  luxury  boasting  of  the  elegance  which 
they  owe  to  the  taste  of  others  ;  relating  with 
rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with  whi<£  their 
cooks  and  caterers  supply  them  ;  and  expecting 
their  share  of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  arts, 
and  the  civilizers  of  nations.  But  to  shorten 
the  way  to  convivial  happiness,  by  eating  with- 
out cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in  few  hands,  hot 
which  certainly  deserves  the  curiosity  of  those 
whose  principal  employment  is  their  dinner,  and 
who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  aU 
tempted  this  scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater 
part  have  been  immediately  obliged  to  desist; 
and  some,  whom  their  first  attempts  flattered 
with  success,  were  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  few 
tables,  from  which  they  were  at  last  chased  to 
make  way  for  others ;  and,  having  long  habitu 
ated  themselves  to  superfluous  plenty,  growlef 
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away  their  latter  years  in  discoDtented  compe- 
tence. 

None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher 
expectations  than  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  com- 
pany whose  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or  whose 
imaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  them- 
selves able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth 
which  it  oualifics  them  to  produce.  Full  of  this 
opinion,  they  crowd  with  little  invitation  where- 
ever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits,  being 
dreaded  by  the  pert  as  nvals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and 
keeping  the  privilege  of  livmg  at  luxurious 
houses  as  Gulosulus,  who,  after  thirty  years  of 
continual  revelry,  has  now  established,  by  un- 
controverted  prescription,  his  claim  to  partake 
of  every  entertainment,  and  whose  presence 
they  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  sumptuous 
table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of  import- 
ance, by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. 

Gulosulus  entered  the  world  without  any 
eminent  degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to 
frequent  houses  where  persons  of  rank  resorted. 
By  being  often  seen,  he  became  in  time  known  : 
and,  from  sitting  in  the  same  room,  was  suffered 
to  mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill 
up  a  vacant  hour,  when  better  amusement  was 
not  readily  to  be  had.  From  the  coftbe-house  he 
was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner ;  and,  as 
no  man  refuses  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
he  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  eoual 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tables, 
he  with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more,  till 
at  last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear 
wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  feast, 
within  the  circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in 
luxury,  he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  re- 
tire from  a  life  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore  very  seriously  considered  how  he  might 
continue  it  Great  oualities  or  uncommon  ac- 
complishments he  did  not  find  necessary  ;  for 
he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather  enforces 
respect  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he  thought 
no  lolly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  dinner  for 
any  other  gratification,  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  ex- 
cellence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness, 
and  condemns  its  possessors  to  the  society  of 
those  who  are  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as 
themselves. 

Gulosulus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his 
time  to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in 
philosophy  or  politics,  and  was  not  in  aanger  of 
injuring  his  interest  by  dogmatical  positions,  or 
violent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  witli  earnest  attention  ;  and,  when 
cither  speaker  grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned 
towards  him  with  eager  quickness,  and  uttered 
a  short  phrase  of  admiration,  as  if  surprised  by 
such  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  silent  concession,  he  generally 
preserved  in  either  controvertbt  such  a  convic- 
tion of  liis  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him  ra- 
ther to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
vented those  outrages  which  are  sometimes 
produced  by  the  rage  of  defeat  or  petulance  of 
thamph. 


Gulosulus  was  nerer  embanrmssed  hot  whea 
he  was  required  to  declare  bis  sentiments  before 
he  bad  been  able  to  discover  to  which  side  the 
master  of  the  house  inclined  ;  for  it  was  his  in- 
variable rule  to  adopt  the  notions  of  those  that 
invited  him. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  insolence  ol 
wealth  breaks  into  cootemptuousness,  or  the 
turbulence  of  wine  requires  a  vent ;  and  Gulo- 
sulus seldom  fails  of  being  singled  out  on  f  ock 
emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  experiment 
of  ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  Sometimes  hii 
lordship  finds  himself  inclined  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  raillery,  for  the  diversion  of  his 
guests,  and  Gulosulus  always  supplies  hia 
with  a  subject  of  merriment  But  he  has 
learned  to  consider  rudeness  and  indignities  as 
familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  greater  (ree- 
dom :  he  comforts  himself  that  those  who  treat 
and  insult  him  pay  for  their  laughter,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  money  while  thej  enjoy  their 
jest 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  some 
dish  from  every  course,  and  recommending  it 
to  the  company,  with  an  air  so  decisive,  uiat 
no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  this 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feast  a  kind  of  dic- 
tatorial authority  :  his  taste  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  pickles  and  seasoning,  and  ho  is  vene- 
rated by  the  professors  of  epicurism,  as  the  only 
man  who  understands  the  niceties  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  new  sauce  is  imported,  or  any 
innovation  made  in  the  culinary  system,  be  pro- 
cures the  earliest  intelligence,  and  the  most  au- 
thentic receipt ;  and,  by  communicating  his 
knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
^ains  a  right  of  tasting  his  own  dish  whenever 
It  is  prepared,  that  he  may  tell  whether  his  di- 
rections have  been  fully  understood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Gulosulus  has  so  im 
pressed  on  his  imagination  the  dicnity  of  feas^ 
mg,  that  he  has  no  other  topic  of  talk  or  sub- 
ject of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bill  of 
fare ;  he  measures  the  year  by  successive 
dainties.  The  only  common  places  of  his  me 
mory  are  his  meals ;  and  if  you  ask  him  at 
what  time  an  event  happened,  he  considen 
whether  he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or 
venison.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  those  who 
value  themselves  upon  sense,  learning,  or  piety, 
speak  of  him  with  contempt ;  but  he  considers 
them  as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do 
not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  supplant 
him  ;  and  declares  to  his  friends,  that  he  is  fiilly 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has  fed 
every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  his 
estate. 


No.  207.]    Tuesday,  March  10,  1752. 


Sol9€  ieneteentcm  wuttmrt  tammt 
Ptecet  md  extreumm  ridendut. 


The  Toicfl  of  reason  cries  with  winainf  lbrc«^ 

Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  ared  horae. 

Lest,  io  the  race  derided,  lef\  behind. 

He  drag  his  jadod  limbs  and  burst  hia  wind.     raAKCBi 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment, 
that  wc  arc  always  impatient  of  the  present 
Attainment  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  posses- 
sion by  disgust  \  and  the  malicious  remark  oi 
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the  Greek  epigrammatist  on  marriase  may  be 
applied  to  every  other  course  of  life,  that  its 
two  days  of  happiness  are  the  first  and  the  lasL 
Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  Uian  those 
Id  which  the  mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a 
new  undertaking.  From  the  first  hint  that 
w&kens  the  fancy  till  the  hour  of  actual  execu- 
tion, all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph 
and  felicity.  Every  hour  bnngs  additions  to 
the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedi- 
mt  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  conse<^uential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  pro- 
parations  are  made,  and  materials  accumulated, 
day  £lides  after  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  tnat  many 
content  themselves  with  a  succession  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in 
the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what  they 
never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination 
with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to 
tbe  grossness  of  action,  with  great  diligence 
collect  whatever  \u  requisite  to  \hnr  design,  and, 
after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in 
wroeinctu  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
besin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 
some  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not 
whether  any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to  show 
bim  uie  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are 
notions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 
sonfidence  forsake  the  breast ;  every  da^  brings 
ts  task,  and  oflcn  without  bringing  abilities  to 
pCTform  it;  difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty 
iwrplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exaspe- 
■atea,  or  neglect  depresses.  We  proceed  oe- 
sanse  we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design 
liat  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain ; 
mt,  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay 
imilc  of  aJacrity  diisappears^  we  are  compcUed 
JO  implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to 
Mtience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 
Bat  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its 
snd  ;  for  though  in  every  long  work  there  are 
lome  joyous  intervals  of  self-applause,  when  the 
Lttention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  facility,  and 
he  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
ences;  yet  the  toil  with  which  performance 
itniggles  after  idea  is  so  irksome  ana  disgusting, 
md  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
Jiat  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
«ach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more 
Irom  his  endeavours  than  a  painful  conviction 
>f  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
>f  desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to 
gratify. 

80  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant 
>f  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  what- 
fyer  he  is  engag^,  consoles  himself  with  the 

Spe  of  change  ;  if  be  has  made  his  way  by  as- 
uity  to  public  employment,  he  talks  among 
ua'  friends  of  the  delight  of  retreat ;  if^  by  the 
lecessity  of  flolitary  application,  he  is  secluded 
!foin  the  worid,  he  listens  with  a  beating  heart 
)o  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
temgs,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
fiwsiona^  ^  display  hit  abilitiaa  on  the  uniyer- 


sal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction 
and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dan- 
gerous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascend- 
ant in  the  mino.  When  we  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  capable  of 
giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our 
advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He 
that  has  cultivated  the  tree,  watched  the  swell- 
ing bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased  him- 
self with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till 
the  fruit  htt  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats 
his  own  cares  by  eagerness  to  reward  them. 
When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  pur 
pose,  we  are  willing  to  beheve  that  we  have  at- 
tained it,  and  because  we  have  already  done 
much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to 
be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of 
the  attracting  body.  We  never  find  ourselves 
so  desirous  to  finish^  as  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  when  we 
know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  This  unseason- 
able importunity  of  discontent  may  be  partly 
imputed  to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must 
always  oppress  those  more  whose  toil  has  been 
longer  continued  ;  but  the  greater  part  usually 
proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
ease  which  is  now  considered  as  within  reach, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes, 
we  cannot  suficr  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit, 
the  conclusion  falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  tlie  first  books  ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be 
degraded  by  the  imputation  of  human  failings, 
the  cause  of  this  declension  is  commonly  sought 
in  tlie  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  rea- 
sons are  given  why  in  the  defective  part  less  or- 
nament was  necessary,  or  less  could  be  admits 
ted.  But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  his  perse 
veranite  broken  ;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be 
unfinished,  bat  that,  when  he  saw  the  end  so 
near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate^ 
tlie  heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considera- 
tions which  once  concurred  to  kindle  the  ardour 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive  first  incited 
action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimulate  per- 
severance ;  since  he  that  might  have  lain  still  at 
first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  aflerwarda 
desist  but  with  infamy  and  reproach.  He  whom 
a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good  could  en- 
courage to  set  difficulties  at  defiance,  ought  not 
to  remit  his  vigour  when  he  has  almost  obtained 
his  recompense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  efmrts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship 
through  tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winda 
in  sight  of  land  ;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and 
scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neglect  the  bar 
vest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  ar^ments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part 
of  an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  effaced  or  per- 
plexed by  supervenient  images.  This  precept 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  series  of  life :  no^ 
thing  is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not 
conclude  better  than  it  be^an.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  first  vigour ;  for  excellence 
loaea  its  efiect  upon  the  mina  by  custom,  aa  light 
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after  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  AdmiratioD  must 
be  continued  by  that  noveltj  which  first  pro- 
duced it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  there 
must  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  re- 
mains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  'im- 
pressions ;  but  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  man- 
kind to  admit  transcendant  merit,  that  though  it 
be  difBcult  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscar- 
riages by  any  subsequent  achievement,  however 
illustrious,  yet  the  reputation  raised  by  a  long 
train  of  success  may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single 
failure ;  for  weakness  or  error  will  be  alwavs  re- 
membered  by  that  malice  and  envy  which  it  gra^ 
tifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which 
lassitude  and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon 
the  ^eatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
portion caretully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If 
the  design  comprises  many  parts,  equally  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only 
time  for  caution  is  before  we  engage  ;  the  powers 
of  the  mind  must  be  then  impartially  estimated, 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  not  to  complete 
the  plan  is  not  to  have  begun  it ;  and  that  uotning 
is  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
single  acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy 
from  the  rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less 
scruple,  because  there  is  always  opportunity  to 
retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest 
we  expect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with 
which  most  are  disposed  to  treat  themselves ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  listles?ness  imagine  that  the 
diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idleness  of 
another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  approbation 
will  be  continued  by  habit 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the 
public.  Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employ- 
ment, whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert 
bis  former  activity  or  attention ;  let  him  not  en- 
deavour to  struggle  with  censure,  or  obstinately 
infest  the  stage  till  a  general  hiss  commands  him 
to  depart 
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Bcf  on«,  76  blockhcnds,  Herarlitiu  criet, 
And  leave  my  labours  to  the  learn'd  and  wiw ; 
By  wit,  by  k nowlcdre,  studious  to  be  read, 
I  acom  tbe  multitude,  alive  aod  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  plea- 
sures and  sorrows,  has  likewise  concluded  the 
labours  of  the  Rambler.  Havitig  supported,  for 
two  years,  the  anxious  employment  of  a  period- 
ical writer,  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  I  have  now  determined  to 
desist 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  declare,  since  justification  is  un- 
Decessary  when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am 
&r  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  per- 
formances will  raise  anjr  inquiry,  for  I  have 
nerer  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  public,  nor 
can  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  undertak- 
dtg  I  have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of  the 


liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the  praises 
of  the  eminent 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  b;  sob- 
mission,  or  malice  by  lamentation  ;  nor  think  it 
reasonable  to  complain  of  neglect  from  those 
whose  regard  I  never  solicited.  If  I  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  distributors  of  hteraij 
honours,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  the  arts  l^ 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  me 
teors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration.  1  have 
never  comphed  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
day  ;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by 
living  characters :  in  my  papers,  no  man  coold 
look  for  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praises  ol 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  peruse 
them,  whose  passions  left  them  leisure  for  aly 
stracted  tnith,  and  whom  Tirtue  could  please  by 
its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  eneoo- 
ragement,  and  to  others  for  assistance.  The 
number  of  my  friends  was  never  gT'eat,  bat  th^ 
have  been  such  as  would  not  sufier  me  to  thiok 
that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  not  M 
much  dejection  from  the  want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my 
acknowledgments  ttay  be  soon  despatched.  I 
can  restore  to  all  my  correspondents  their  pro- 
ductions, with  httle  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  loss  cf 
some  pieces  to  which  particular  honoorB  have 
been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  having  given  them  an  opportnnitr 
of  appearing,  are  the  four  biUets  in  tbe  tenth 
paper,  the  second  letter  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
thirtieth,  the  forty-fourth,  the  ninetj-serenth, 
and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the  seoood  lettef 
in  the  hundred  and  seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myself  of  many  excvsei 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  in- 
equality of  my  compositions,  being  no  longer 
able  to  allege  the  necessity  of  gratifying  cone- 
spondents,  the  importunity  with  which  publica- 
tion was  sohcited,  or  obstinacy  with  whicfa  cor- 
rection was  rejected,  I  must  remain  accoontable 
for  all  my  faults,  and  submit,  without  subter- 
fuge, to  the  censtircs  of  criticism,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soflen  by  a  formt) 
deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  s 
patron.  The  supphcations  of  an  author  ne^er 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion  ;  and, 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  gtiiit, 
it  can  afford  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dul- 
ness.  Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  pro- 
pagation of  truth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by 
the  confession  of  terrors  which  I  do  not  feel; 
having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue, I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meanness 
of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  some- 
times spoken  of  myself,  would  perhaps  require 
an  apology,  were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  have  published  essays  before 
me,  and  by  the  privilege  which  every  nameless 
writer  has  been  hitherto  allowed.  "  A  mask," 
says  Castiglione,  "  confers  a  right  of  acting  aod 
speaking  with  less  restraint,  even  when  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  known."  He  that  is  dis 
covered  without  his  own  consent,  may  cUini 
some  indulgence,  and  cannoMM  ngotwmjcMStd 
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to  justify  those  sanies  or  frolics  which  his  dis- 
guise must  prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  ofience 
should  be  freouentlyor  grossly  committed ;  for, 
as  one  of  the  pnilosophers  directs  us  to  live  with 
a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become 
an  enemy.  I  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of 
an  anonymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  hereafter  known. 

I  am  wilUng  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes  that, 
by  collecting  these  papers  I  am  not  preparing, 
for  my  future  life,  either  shame  or  repentance. 
That  all  are  happily  imagined,  or  accurately 
polished,  that  the  same  sentiments  have  not 
•ometimes  recurred,  or  the  same  expressions 
been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant.  He 
that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention 
dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagina- 
tion overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease :  he 
will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
change  it ;  or,  in  the  araour  of  invention,  dif- 
fuse nis  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  sufier 
judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  man- 
kind, I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve 
their  kindness.  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our 
language  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  colloouial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms, 
and  irregular  combinations.  Something,  per- 
haps, I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
struction, and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its 
cadence.  When  common  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  si^i- 
fication,  I  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  philo- 
sophy, by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but 
have  rarely  admitted  any  wora  not  authorised 
by  ibrmcr  writers ;  for  1  believe  that  whoever 
knows  the  English  tongue  in  its  present  extent, 
will  be  able  to  express  nis  thoughts  without  far- 
ther help  from  other  nations. 

As  itnas  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety,  I  have  allotted  a  few  papers  to 
die  idle  sports  of  imagination.    Some,  perhaps, 


may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is 
harmless  merriment ,  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the 
severity  ol*  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the 
sternness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  more 
cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  mv  opinion,  is  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  general 
exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  assert- 
ing nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishing 
allmy  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and 
evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so 
studious  of  novelty  or  surprise,  as  to  depart 
wholly  from  ail  resemblance ;  a  fault  which 
writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  they  may  raise,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
either  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlargement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  some  exag- 
geration to  burlesque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  fur- 
ther from  reality,  they  become  less  useful,  be- 
cause their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carrieo  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  manners  ;  he  finds  in 
himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  him  ; 
and,  thoufih  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been 
able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  he  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christian 
ity,  without  any  accommodation  to  the  licen- 
tiousness and  levity  of  the  present  age.  I  there- 
fore look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 
pleasure,  which  no  blame  or  praise  of  man  can 
diminish  or  augment.  I  shall  never  envy  the 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  thie 
writers,  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth* 

Celestial  powers ;  that  piety  refsrd, 
From  you  mj  labours  wait  their  last  rvward 
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tbe  weirve  of  minkind.  Opulence  ind  ipten- 
dour  ue  enabled  to  dwpel  the  cloud  oradTeriity, 
lo  diy  up  the  teen  oflhe  widow  ind  the  orphin, 
■nd  to  iocmie  the  TeliRity  or  *11  ■round  thvm  ; 
Ifaeir  example  will  aninule  virtue,  and  retard 
the  progreas  of  vice.  And  evea  indi^nce  and 
obacurilj,  thoueh  without  power  to  conrcr  hap- 
pineaa,  may  atVeagt  preirent  mitery,  and  apprizs 
thoaa  who  are  blinded  bj  their  naaHons,  that 
IbeT  ate  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  calamity. 
Pleased,  thercTore,  with  the  Ihoii^t  of  reco- 
vering othEn  Trom  that  folly  which  has  embit- 
tered my  own  days,  I  have  preaumed  to  address 

wretchednens  and  dripair,  or  which  theint'^  are 
■o  wonderfully  constmclcd  as  to  fly  open  fur  the 
receplioa  of  stnn);ers,  though  they  are  imper- 
vious as  a  iDck  of  adamant  to  such  as  are  within 


^wtiit  attut  An  f*Ut  sir 


Ill  tha  luk  ud  mi|ti 


r,  that  I  have 


Suflcr  me  to  acijuamt  ynii,  Sii 

gitteredatthehall,  and  sparklrd 
at  1  havehadlhshappinpistobe  the  unknown 
(avoDrite  of  an  unknown  ladyat  the  masquerade, 
have  been  the  dcliaht  of  lahles  of  Iha  tint 
fashion,  and  envy  of  my  brother  bpsui ;  and  to 
descend  a  lillle  lower,  it  is.I  believe,  itill  remcio- 
bcred,  that  Messrs.  Velours  and  d'ELipsgnc  stsnd 
indebted  for  s  m^t  part  oftheir  present  influ- 
ence at  Quildhalt,  to  the  elefjance  of  my  shape, 
•nd  the  ftacefut  Ireedon     ' 

0)  ntaf  jalu  rmr  tit  m 


As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  jmmg,  wok 
an  elef[ant  person  and  a  Isrn  estate,  it  was  nst 
long  before  1  disentangled  myself  from  lb* 
shackles  ofieUgion ;  fori  was  determmeil  to  iha 
pursuit  of  pteaaure,  which,  according  to  mv  no- 
tions, consisted  jn  the  unrestrained  and  unlimit. 
ad  f^tificalions  of  every  passion  and  every  sp 
petite;  and  ss  this  could  not  be  oblaioed  nndct 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  1  eonaidend 
religion  as  my  enemy;  and  proceeding  to  traat 
her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a  liuls 
delighted,  that  Ihe  unfashionablenesB  of  her  sp- 
pcarance,  snd  the  unanimated  unilbnnity  of  her 
mobona,  alTunled  frequent  opportunities  for  iha 
sallies  of  my  imagination. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  was  sufEriently  qnsli- 
lied  to  laugh  away  scruples,  I  imparted  my  ifr 
maika  to  those  among  my  female  favourites, 
whose  virtue  1  inli^nded  to  allach ;  for  I  was 
well  assured,  Ihsl  pride  would  be  able  lo  maks 
but  a  weak  defence,  when  rcligioo  was  subvert- 
ed j  nor  was  mysuccess  below  my  eipectslion: 
the  love  of  pleasure  is  too  strongly  implanted  ia 
the  female  breast,  lo  suflcr  them  scmpulously  lo 
exsmine  llio  validity  of  arguments  designed  t> 
weaken  restraint ;  all  are  easily  led  to  bdievi^ 
that  what<>ver  thwarts  their  inclination  must  ba 
wrong;  little  more,  therefor*,  was  rc<]iiind, 
than  by  the  addition  of  some  dicumstaiices,  sad 
the  eiaggersljon  ofotheis,  lo  make  atettimeBl 
supply  the  plsce  ofdemaastration ;  nor  was  1  so 
senseleBB  aa  to  oSer  arpummls  to  auchas  oouM 
not  attend  In  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartM 
or  catch  would  more  eRertuallv  answer  the  same 
purpose.  This  bring  efTecled,  there  remained 
only  "  the  dread  of  tho  world ;"  but  Roura 
soared  too  high,  to  think  Ihe  opinion  of  other* 
worthy  her  notice  ;  Lslilia  seemed  to  ihiok  of 
it  only  lo  duclsre,  thst  "  if  all  ber  bsirs  wers 
worlds,"  she  should  reckon  them  "  well  lofl  for 
love;"  and  Paslnrella  fondly  conceived,  that  she 
could  dwell  for  ever  by  the  Nde  of  a  bubblinf 
fountain,  content  with  her  swain  and  fleecy 
care  ;  without  considering  thai  stillness  and  so- 
litude can  afford  nlisfartlon  only  to  innocence 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  bat 
the  glory  of  conquests,  Ihsl  fires  the  soldier^ 
breast ;  as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth 
much,  when  it  has  suffered  the  devastations  of  i 

'ge  ;  so  ihat  Ihoueh  I  did  not  openly  declais 


Iho  cflecls  of  m 


that 


I  was  veil 


of  hi 


iweis. 


hichisfoiM- 


■Tilicitous  to  bury  my  repula- 
r  accidental  diBCovene*.  Ta 
victory,  is  an  inducMaent  la 
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ird  a  second  encfagement :  and  though  the 
setNi  of  the  general  should  be  a  reason  for  in- 
laing  the  strength  of  the  fortiHcation,  it  be- 
iea»  with  many  a  pretence  for  an  immediate 
wider,  under  the  notion  that  no  power  is 
I  to  wiUistand  so  formidable  an  adversary  ; 
\m  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think  it 
A  to  surrender,  and  dastardly  to  fly.  Me<- 
1,  indeed,  knew  better;  and  though  she  could 
boast  tlic  apathy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibi- 
of  a  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent 
M  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  de- 
ing  the  contest. 

"ba  must  not,  however,  imaxnnc,  that  I  was, 
ng  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so 
r  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  con- 
ty  as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
f  well,  that  I  might  justly  be  deemed  the 
of  society,  and  that  such  proceedings  must 
■nmte  in  the  destruction  of  my  health  and 
aw ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  was 
wm  upon  the  rack :  I  fled,  therefore,  to  the 
MBS  of  mirth  and  jollity  as  they  are  called, 
endeavoured  with  burgundy,  and  a  continual 
lioo  of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the 
{■  of  reflection.  From  these  orgies  we  fre- 
itly  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  to 
BO  small  terror  and  consternation  of  all  the 
r  stragglers  that  came  in  our  way:  and 
fh  we  never  injured,  like  our  illustrious 
^tors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life  or  limbs ; 
we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
m1  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
B  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of 
age-leaves  and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 

Istte  U  emtile  qtum  temper  ai^ietL 

Hst  younelf  with  cftbboge,  of  which  you  have  always 
been  greedy. 

here  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  the 
DOn  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruis- 
Ehe  watch ;  unless  it  be  to  tell  ^ou  of  the 
90  of  producing  before  the  justice  broken 
loms,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  himdred 
I :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  their 
a,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  sword 
wna  never  drawn  :  nor  need  I  say  any  thing 
e  more  formidable  attack  of  sturdy  chair- 
»  armed  with  poles ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
h,  the  pride  of  Ned  RevePs  face  was  at 

laid  fiat,  and  that  effected  in  an  instant, 
h  its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed 
tin.  I  shall  pass  over  the  accidents  that  at- 
ed  attempts  to  scale  windows,  and  endea- 
a  to  dislodge  signs  from  their  hooks ;  there 
nany  "  hair  breadth  'scapes,"  besides  those 
lie  "  imminent  deadly  breach ;"  but  the 
'■  life,  though  it  be  equally  hazardous  with 
of  the  soldier,  is  neither  accompanied  with 
ent  honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect; 
I  ia,  and  such  ought  to  be,  uie  difference 
reen  the  enemy  wad  the  preserver  of  his 
itijr. 

midst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
90,  it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  oflcn 

dupe  of  coarse  flattery.  When  Mons. 
Donge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over 
better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could 
■  than  present  him  with  a  sword  that  cost 
imty  pieces  7  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
wiM  for  Tom  Trippet,  because  he  had  de- 


clared that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myi*elf.  But 
I  often  parted  with  money  against'  my  incli- 
nation, either  because  1  wanted  the  resolution  to 
refuse,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly 
fellow  ;  and  I  may  be  truly  said  to  have  squan- 
dered my  estate,  without  honour,  without 
friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The  last  may, 
perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  masquerade  of  life  :  1  deceived  others, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myself;  and  have 
worn  the  face  of  pleasantry  and  gayety,  while 
my  heart  suffered  tne  most  exquisite  torture. 

fiy  the  instigation-  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  ot  Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority;  but  after  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  nlly  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  bo- 
rough had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  hfe  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  though  con- 
siderable, was  presently  dissipated  ;  and  as  the 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  body 
approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  always 
increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher 
and  higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindness 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my  state  of 
elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  show  you  by  what 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall-Mall 


to   my  present   habitation, 
humble  servant. 


I   am.   Sir,  your 

MiSAROTRUS. 


No.  39.]     Tuesday,  March  20,  1753. 

Oivatvf  ^vXXoiflri  KaXvxparo^  n^  S*  op*  ABifvif 
'  Ttvop  cr*  o/tfiaci  ;^cv*,  iva  fnv  vavcttt  ra^iarm 
Avvwovtos  Kafiareio, 

ROM. 

— Pallaa  pour'd  iweet  •lumbera  on  hit  tool ; 
And  balmy  dreams,  the  aifl  of  toft  rrpoM, 
Calm'd  all  hi«  pains,  and  banish  d  ail  his  wow. 

rors. 

Ir  every  day  did  not  produce  firesh  instances  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  bene- 
factor as  Sleep  should  meet  with  so  few  histo 
rians  or  panegyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed b^  the  business  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whose  o& 
ficious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends  the  burden 
of  life :  and  without  whose  interposition  man 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  la- 
bour, however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with 
opposition,  however  successful. 

rf  ight,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent 
and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  neglected,  eicepC 
by  those  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  im« 
patience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ar- 
rival :  Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  hei 
praises ;  and  to  chide  the  spn  for  hiding  from  his 
view  the  worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in 
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every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  deBcient  in  her  praises ;  Milton  has  ob- 
served of  the  Ni/^ht,  that  it  is  "  tlic  pleasant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent" 

These  men  nay,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night,  since  they  are 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  sons  of  luxury :  who  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest ; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  commenc- 
ing when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titudes, and  censes  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unu-elcome  variety ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility  ;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  **  more 
shadowy  set  off*  the  face  of  things.*' 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
uf  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be 
putofffrom  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
so  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied  :  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
cease  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 
sleep. 

To  live  without  sloep  in  our  present  fluctuat- 
ing state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else, 
a  perpetual  vigil  will  apn»»ar  to  be  a  stale  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  miser- 
able beings  whom  Swift  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  "  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence  ;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 
auiet  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  en- 
aured  without  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence :  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  of- 
fice worthy  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay 
Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on  Phaeacia. 

it  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  sleep  :  yet  tliis  appears  from  the 
bad  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  mind 
so  vigorously  and  intensely  employed :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more  :  since  by 
this  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blaze 
of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  in  study  :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re- 
ported it  has  never  been  done:  others  have  done 
It  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
operations  as  requireil  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  collating  copies, 
comparing  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 
accumulating  compilations. 


Men  of  stndy  and  imagination  are  frequently 
upbraided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  ■oni 
or  care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  defiers  of 
sleep  seem  not  to  remember,  that  thou^  it  most 
be  granted  them  that  they  arc  crawhng  about 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake  ;  they  exhaust  no 
spirits,  and  reauire  no  repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid  u 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  arc  known  to  live 
only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotive  facul- 
ty, and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to 
**  drag  their  slow  length  along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philoso- 
phers by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or 
epitome  of  the  world  :  the  resemblance  between 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational 
observer,  be  detailed  to  many  particulars ;  and 
to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  speculatisL  I  know 
not  in  which  of  these  two  classes  I  shall  be 
ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total  qiuntitj 
of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  ev«Ty  region  of  the  earth  is  the 
same,  though  diiftributed  at  various  times  and  in 
different  portions  ;  so,  perhaps,  to  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  species,  nature  has  ordained 
the  same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep ; 
though  divided  by  some  into  a  total  quiesceoce 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  fiicmties,  and 
blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  exist- 
ence, in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  reason- 
ing, in  which  they  either  think  without  action, 
or  act  without  thought 

The  poets  are  generally  well  afllected  to  sleep: 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  r^ 
spite  from  thought;  and  gladly  resign  them- 
selves to  that  gentle  power,  who  not  only  b»> 
stows  rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier 
regions,  where  patrons  are  always  kind,  and 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  art 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  prickles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  of 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  perpetually  prejring  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicoity, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  Id 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospect,  and 
lose  in  a  short  insensibility  the  remembrance  of 
others'  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no 
higher  hope,  than  that,  after  having  routed  le- 
gions after  legions,  and  added  kingcfom  to  kin^ 
dom,  he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  gr<*ater  happiness,  than  that, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re- 
searches, and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless 
excursions,  he  shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  miich 
Statins  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged 
and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may 
discover  by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  he 
poured  out  in  his  waking  nights  :  and  that  Cow- 
ley among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  »■ 
litude,  did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilefe  of 
sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  learn  firoia 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  among  Iha  |^  of  na* 
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■  to  Iho  t>oppj,  "  which  ia  (cattered,"  nyi  eonsequenllir  can  prMmt  Ihe  Ktier  only  widi 

"  over  the  tieldB  of  com,  thai  all  the  need*  of  auch  inctdenti  uoccuiin  daily  life. 

B  may  bo  naily  utistled,  and  that  bread  and  You  have  seen  me,  Sir,  in  the  lenilh  of  mj 

^  maj  be  foutid  together."  g'oTT,  not  dispenaing  (he  kindly  warmth  of  an 

all-clieering    aun;    but  like   another  PhaCton, 

Sit^ttiimitamCtrrTikrmifma  Bcorchiog  and  blaating  every  thing  roond  me. 

Otmu'io'p^l^'aii^'ti^nUr'"  '  ■'^  proceed,  therefore,  to  finiah  mjr  caraer, 

FtrtOU^rL  ■■"!  P**>  "  rapidly  aa  poaaibla  through  the  r» 

Mj,iiif.iim,Uumjiij.rimiilmii  jMjjj  maining  viciaaitudea  of  my  life. 

CnnfriH  iHiiifo  Dta  iparf  ■(  *r» ;  When  I  Grat  began  to  M  in  Want  of  moDeT,  I 

Cnteiu,  O :  iivitt  ^m*  ma^nt  nuten-  made  no  doubt  of  an  immedjate  supply.     The 

'"■'■  ""^  newapapera  were  perpetually  offering  duectiona 

Ctrf,  ■wrtifir.  nua  rfiiu  lim,  ^  men,  who  acemcd  to  have  no  other  biumeaa 

Ctrrf.mtcflmnUfHuTitmiri,  Ihaii  to  gather  hespa  of  gold  for  Ihoae  who  place 


heir  Bupreme  feiicilj 
iway,  therefore,  to  o 
,y  hia  propoaala  aec 


^,  brc,lo  oneof  Uicae  advBi.         ,     __ 

tlflviMlrnrnvluikiakilTlvId  hy  hia  propoaala  aeeroed  to  deal  in  thouaanda: 

Pnrnltnce  In  (Ike  vell-cMk'd  toU,  and  waa  not  a  Ultle  cbacrined  to  find,  that  thii 

ThiniKlinia'd*liti«lM.iI(rew;  ^orml  benefactor  would  have  nothing   to   do 

l~iui.«.tr.n>kD«riBynnb,  „ith  any  larger  aum  than  thirty  pounda,  nor 


ba  poppj  blow. 


J^  would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from 

myaelf  and   a  reputable  houaekeoper,  or  for  a 

Nar  nlnlr  imj  ibi  if(1u  Ui  pkan,  longer  time  than  three  montha. 

Bu'W-ymili power muVinil lo •■-s  If  waa  not  yet  ao   bad  with  me,   aa  that  1 

"TliriiewJirilielifMuimrUBiaraiM,"  needed  to  aolicit  aurety  for  thirty  pounda :  yet 

■hscrnl,  "UnnluaartbiiniuT^  partly  from  the  grecdincaa  that  Gitravagance  al- 

'Dh  cordiitl  of  kii  era.  waya  prod  ucea,  and  partly  from  a  deaire  of  aee- 

ing  the  humour  ofa  pelly  usurer,  a  character  of 

-SKiziS>wppr'"»t>UKi»0»ir»<I>  which  I  had  hidicrto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  con- 

^IldlX.  <"«  .^'irfl^l  JoKcnded  to  liatcn  to  hia  terms.    He  proceeded 

With  plrHUoua  nmli  enjoy  lb*  day,  'o  inform  me  of  my  great  fplicily  in  not  falling 

la  i]iunb«rft  pan  the  night  nwny,  into  the  handa  of  an   extortioner  ;  and  aaaured 

Aadleitoubiviun-t-"  c.  a.      „^  thai  I  ahouU  find  him  etfremelym 

~  '""  demandai   he  waa  not,  indeed,  < 


MaiDga,  lajustlyappropnateaio  inauitryana  ibr  people  were  atlhia  particular  time  eitremely 
sperance;  the  refreshmg  real,  and  the  peace-  preaaingand  iraportunaw  for  money:  yet,  aat 
ll  Might,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  bea    ^  ^  appearance  of  a  genUcmw.,  he  would 


_,  ^  .        1  <  <.     it    11        .1 1  <u  niB  □emanuar    ne  waa  nou   inueeo,   o 

Sleep,  therefore,  aa   the   chief  of  aU  Mrthly  .^^  ^^^  ^„„|j  ^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

f^^P-.l" J""'.''.  VP^f-""^. '"_'?."!'!?-„  '■'"■  P^pl"  ""re  at  Ihia  particular  time  eitremel; 

reaaing and  importunate  fo '   "" 

«BU4  «.,. ,.™  ™u>,..  uiMj  ...  u.-,  ^.~  —  j^  ^^  appearance  of  a  get 

n  weary  w>0.  honest  labour,  v>d  free  from  .     „(,«[  L^ould  do,  ani  a 

m  fumea  of  indigealed  luxury  ;  it  is  the  jual  ^^^  j 

Mat   of  laiineM  and   eluttony,  to  be  inacUve        ^t  ^  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  npoD 

Aoul««o  and  drowsy  without  traimmlhly.  aimagain  ;  and  waa  again  informedoflhegreat 

Bleep  haa  been  often  mentioned  aa  the  image  of  i^^^A  for  monev,  antflhal  "  money  waa  money 

^Ih  1  "  so  like  It,"  nya  Sir  Thomaa  Brown,  ^^^  .„  ^e  then  adriacd  me  to  be  punctual  in  mj 

tbati  dare  not  traat  it  without  my  praycts  ;"  „,„(.nt^  „  ih.t  ^i^^t  induce  him  to  befiiencl 

wrrcBCmblance  ia,iirfecd,  apparent  and  alnk.  ^ehcreafter;  and  delivered  me  (he  money,  do- 

« ;  Ihcy  both,  when  they  aciM  the  body,  leave  ^^^      „  ^^  ^.^  ^f  ^^^  ,^j  ^^         ,,^ 

«  Hral  at  bberty  ;  and  wiae  la  he  that  rcmem-  „jjt  mother  panegyric  npon  hia  own  modera- 

w»  of  both,  tha  they  can  be  aafa  and  happy  ^^^  r      bi         r 

■ly  by  virtue.  I  „;][  nol  tire  you  with  the  variooa  practicea 

^_^_^_^^^^^^^.^___^^^^__^^^^_  of  UBurioua  oppreaaion ;    but    cannot  omit  my 

Iranaaction   with  Squecie  on  TowobiU,  who, 

r*.  41.1     ToisDar,  MaacH  87,  1TS3.  ^"^H  ">«  ■  r""?  ■"'"  "^  'xmiiM\\»  «. 

'  pectations,  employ  rd  an  agent  (o  persuade  me  to 

Si  ■aialifa  ftOv  norrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by 

-   ■C^'**'""'''^'."' "'"*"■  "i^"^"''  an  annual  payment  of  twenty  «re«il.  daring 

S:ZSZ"~:L'i^^':^:Z:;^^::.»..  l-e  joim  \^d  of  hi.  daughte?  K.n<7  Squee^ 

sTiD.  and  myaelf.    The  negociator  came  prepared  to 

Th' ui.n,«  n«.i..L  enforce  hia  proposal  with  all  hia  art)  butfindioK 

ri^"«!n^«ltdi.,  lh»t  I  cau^t  his  offer  with   the  eageriieaa  (J 

■tertwhllHl 


While  yMtocartlyea the unkroouiidi  neceasity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  ;  "he    had 

HertoucltUHbonaiwitbioanAahdia.  mentioned  it  out  of  kindnesa  ;  he  would   try  to 

iDoiaair.  ,e[Yenie:  Mr.  Squceie  was  an  honeBtm»n,but 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER.  extremely  cauiiooa."    In  three  days  he  came  t« 

tell  me,  that  hia  endeavours  had  beien  ineflectual, 

FUa,  Marti  Mlh.  Mr.  S^ueeio  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life ; 

giH,  but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining : 

■ow  Bcnd  yon  thf  sequel  of  my  alory  :  which  Mrs.  Squeeie  coul J  influenee  her  husband,  and 

•d  not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have  her  good  will  mieht  be  Rained  by  a  campliment. 

ND^t  myself  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impa-  I  waited  tliat  afternoon  on  tin.  Squecie,  and 

i»ea  waa  felt  for  the  fito  of  Miaaigytus  ;  who  poured  out  before  hcrthe  flatlenca  which  uaoally 

«■  trav^sd  DO  uobeatea  tracL  to  miserv,  and  gain  access  to  rank  and  beaaty ;  I  did  not  ttttm 

SP 
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know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the  only 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  witn 
a  jeweller,  I  aftemvards  procured  a  ring  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  preBented,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old 
friend  whispered  me,  Uiat  he  would  never  make 
a  dry  bargain  :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  ta- 
vern. Nine  times  wo  met  on  the  affair ;  nine 
times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  cla- 
ret ;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good 
offices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten 
per  cent,  advance ;  and  at  the  tenth  meeting  gave 
another  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

Others  who  styled  themselves  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that!  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it  I  amused  myself  with 
de«ipoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appear- 
ance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  sus- 
picions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
favoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede  :  and  I  com- 
forted myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  1  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
ing excuses,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me 
eighty  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  at- 
torney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
which  he  solicited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  impor- 
tunate demanas,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who 
a  few  months  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me.  I  liv^ 
in  continual  terror,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, **  Let  lum  wno  sleeps  too  much,  borrow 
the  pillow  of  a  debtor :"  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion kept  me  long  waking;  and  when  I  had 
closed  my  eyes,  1  was  pursued  or  insulted  by 
visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
■hifls  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  m  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper ;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  be- 
ing squandered  upon  prostitutes. 
•  Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  ot  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marriage;  a  scheme  which,  I 
flattered  myself^  nothing  but  ray  present  distress 
would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  vnlh  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal ; 
and  accordinglv  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
Simper.    I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  visits ; 


and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gende> 
man  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  that  botk 
her  person  and  fortune  would  soon  be  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  Miss  Gripe  called  upoa 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  oi 
affluence  lavished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff 
ofllered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
disguised  in  a  livery ;  and  taking  my  sword  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  admifiDg  the 
workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use, 
as  the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or 
bail :  I  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  jaiL 

Vestibulmm  ante  ip$Mm  primis^e  in  fameikmt  Ord, 
Luctua  tt  mltriees poeuere  cnhtlia  emrm ; 
Pallenietque  habitant  morfrt,  triatiaqm*  atneetna, 
Et  metM$t  et  maUtuada  fameSf  et  turpia  tguiaa. 

▼U6. 

Just  in  tiie  fmte  and  in  the  jaw«  ofbeU, 
Revengeful  care*  and  miUen  aonvwa  dwdl 
And  pale  diseases,  and  repining  age ; 
Want,  fear,  and  ifaffline^s  unresisted  rafe. 

miTDBV. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful :  a  prison 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it 
in  a  good  cause :  let  your  imagination,  therefore, 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to 
express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  attended  with  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, of  involuntary  association  with  the  refuse 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  society,  but  being  now  freed  fiwn 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vicef 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  like  myseU, 
imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  than  h«^ 
dened  :  with  these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  these 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account 
from  your  humble  servant, 

^ilSARGTRUf. 
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IhUla  fide*  Ttgni  seetu.  owmiaqna  p0Ustm9 
lmp€Uten$  consortia  eriU  lccas 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owns : 
Still  discord  hovers  o'er  divided  throat 


It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear pUn- 
sible  in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reoiiccd 
to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projecti 
that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  spa- 
ciousness, few  have  served  any  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contriven. 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
absurd  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  since  tlie 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  understood, 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspiring 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  to  doat  upoa 
their  glossy  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  impt- 
tience  for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 


Pereunt  veatign  milU 

Ante  fagam^  ahaentemgue  ferit  grmvia  umgMim 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  alreadj  erase . 
Aad,  era  be  ftaxts,  a  thoMsand  stepe  we  losL 
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Among  the  fallacies  which  only  experience 
can  detect,  there  are  4ome  of  which  scarcely  ex- 
perience itself  can  destroy  the  influence  ;  some 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, are  perrietuallv  gaining  u|>on  the  human 
mind;  and  wnich,  tliough  every  trial  ends  in 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  already, 
and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  double 
vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the 
expectation  of  great  performances  by  confede- 
rated strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has 
carefully  observed  how  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  ope- 
ration the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
mulating power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  wonders  at  tlie  folly  or  idleness  of 
fonner  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  debarrea  from  happiness  by  obstacles 
which  one  united  efibrt  would  have  so  easily 
surmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
firsLat tempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  different 
apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  jar^ 
nng  interests  of  men,  will  scarcely  permit  that 
many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Oi  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  ena  ;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
as  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
series  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  off  by  present  gratifications : 
aomc  will  loiter  because  otners  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter:  and  if 
once  Uiey  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profit,  some  will  bo  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
some  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  tlian  they  undertake,  lest  their 
labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a 
single  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confe- 
deracy. States  of  diflfcrent  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a 
tt'.ne  by  common  distress  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
self  preservation  fall  unanimously  upon  an  ene- 
my, Inr  whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered. 
But  '\\  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
will  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union  :  success 
and  miscarriage  will  be  equally  destructive : 
after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  will 
quarrel  in  the  division  ;  after  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
all  will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
abandoning  the  rest 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing 
subjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  because  the  tew  are  more 
vigilant  and  consistent^  it  still  contracts  to  a 
■mailer  number,  till  in  Ume  it  centres  in  a  single 
person. 

Thus  all  the  forma  of  governmente  instituted 


among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy ;  and  power,  however  diffused  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor* 
ruption,  commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

**  There  never  appear,"  says  Swifl,  "  more 
than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  but  if 
they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  be> 
fore  them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probabiUty. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  intellectual 
survey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choose  different 
objects  of  pursuit :  as  they  see  more  ways  to  the 
same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to 
travel  toother;  as  each  is  better  (]ualified  to 
form  an  mdependent  scheme  of  private  great* 
ness,  he  will  reject  with  ^ater  obstinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  lese 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  are 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces :  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained 
from  deserUng  their  orbits,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  immensity  of^  heaven ;  and  held 
off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  are 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination  :  we  are 
equally  unqualified  to  five  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  feUow-beings,  and  in  total  separation 
from  them  ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  con- 
tact by  pnvate  interests. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  politicians^ 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuous,  may 
easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  tne  happiness  of  our 
world  would  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency 
of  tlie  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a 
slight  and  superficial  observer,  that  many  things 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  little  reflection 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easily 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  since 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and 
unanimity  to  unanimity:  and  instead  of  the 
present  petty  competitions  of  individuals  or 
single  families,  multitudes  would  be  supplanting 
multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  against 
thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned :  the  rest  o^  the  world 
nave  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
together  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  surely  not 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hap- 
piness in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  from 
finding  in  variety  ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munificence 
of  founders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  banquetting  chamber  of  the  goddessei^ 
has  had  the  address  to  scatter  her  laurels  m  th« 
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seminaries  of  learning.  The  friendship  of  stu- 
dents and  of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally 
■incere,  and  equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  value  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
they  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
andf  both  incessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  in- 
tercept Uie  praises  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  continement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
companions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage 
to  the  i»iblic:  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not 
conciliate  friendship,  incites  competition  ;  and 
he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread, 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to 
incessant  endeavours  atler  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief  effects  of  academies  ana  societies; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of 
an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleagues 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to 
write,  because  the  rest  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  obscurity  while  the  rest  are  illustrious. 


No.  50.]     Saturday,  April  28,  1753. 

Q;incvnque  turpi frande  $rmflinnotidtt 

Etiamsi  verum  dicttf  atnittitJideiH,  phjbd. 

The  wretch  that  oAen  hnn  d«>ceive(), 
Though  truth  he  speaks,  is  ne'er  believed. 

When  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  7  he  replied, 
''Not  to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the 
truth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  f^liould  be  restrained 
by  their  pride.  Almost  ever)'  other  vice  that 
disgraces  numan  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applause  and  association  ;  the  corrupter 
of  virgin  innocence  sees  himself  envied  by  the 
men,  and  at  least  not  detested  by  the  women  ; 
the  drunkard  may  easily  unite  wfth  beings,  de- 
voted like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  silent 
insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  hia  prowess,  and  tell  with 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave ;  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
■tratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned ; 
he  has  no  domestic  consolations  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind  ;  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  my  stand  in 
the  place  of  virtues:  but  is  given  up  to  the  hisses 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without 
apologist  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  false- 
hood, to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good  and  bad : 
**  The  devils,**  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  do 
not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  necessary 
to  all  societies  :  nor  can  the  society  of  hell  sub- 
nat  without  iL*' 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  general- 
j  detested,  should  be  generally  avoided  j  at  leaat 


that  none  should  expose  himself  to  nnabated 
and  unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  tempt- 
ation ;  and  that  to  guilt  so  easily  detected,  ami 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  temptatioii 
would  not  readily  be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is  in  defiance  of  censure  and  con- 
tempt, truth  is  frequently  violated  :  and  scarcelj 
the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumspectioo 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
to  him  or  profit  to  themselves:  even  where  the 
subject  of  conversation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  passions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
sufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputatira 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  ot 
to  overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak 
might  be  its  influence. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  disttnginih 
ed  lies  into  their  several  classes,  according  ta 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity ;  but  they 
have,  I  think,  generally  omitted  that  which  it 
most  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  mischiev- 
ous :  which,  since  the  moralists  have  not  given  it 
a  name,  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  lie  of  mmtlt. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the 
falsehoods  which  every  man  perceives  hooHv 
playing  upon  his  car,  and,  perhaps,  most  d 
those  that  are  propagated  with  success.  To  the 
lie  of  commerce,  ana  the  he  of  malice,  the  motive 
is  so  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  negligently 
or  implicitly  received ;  suspicion  is  always  watd^ 
ful  over  the  practices  of  interest ;  and  whatever 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  desire  of  mischief,  can  prMnpt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  equally 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleases  be^ 
self  with  such  slight  gratifications,  and  looks  fot' 
ward  to  pleasure  so  remotely  consequential,  that 
her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her  stratageoji 
are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  oflen  suflfered  to  pass  on 
pursued  by  suspicion,  because  he  that  wooU 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  rest ;  frtud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence; 
some  opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  nece«aiy 
to  their  sgency  ;  but  scarce  any  man  is  abstract- 
ed  one  moment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to 
whom  truth  aflbrds  no  gratifications,  is  generally 
inclined  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  •*  Thtt 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superior  to 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  seen  wbet 
they  have  not  seen.**  Such  an  accidental  advtn- 
tagc,  since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  oonfen 
dignity,  one  would  think  should  not  be  desired 
so  much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yet  even  thii 
vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  innumerable 
narratives,  all  equally  false ;  but  more  or  km 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  confideiife 
of  the  relater.  How  many  may  a  man  of  <hAh 
sive  conversation  count  among  his  acquainW 
ances,  whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by 
numberless  escapes ;  who  never  cross  the  fiv« 
biit  in  a  storm,  or  take  a  journey  in  the  country 
without  more  adventures  than  befell  the  knighti- 
errant  of  ancient  times  in  pathless  forests  or  co- 
chanted  castles !  How  many  must  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  workinf 
wonders  invisible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  fop 
ply  them  with  subjecti  of  coovtrsatJAn  7 
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Others  there  tre  that  tmtise  themselves  mith 
Ae  dissemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard 
of  detection  and  disgrace  ;  men  marked  out  by 
pome  lucky  planet  for  universal  confidence  and 
fiiendshipf  who,  have  been  consulted  in  every 
difficulty,  mtrusted  with  every  secret,  and  sum- 
moned to  every  transaction  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
felidty  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
■oisy  information ;  to  still  doubt,  and  overbear 
opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or  authentic 
intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with  a  strong 
memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the  omcle 
9£  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  discovers  his 
impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trolled authority ;  for  if  a  public  question  be 
Marted,  he  was  present  at  the  debate  ;  if  a  new 
luhion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance  ;  if  a  new  performance  of 
lileratare  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he 
has  patronized  the  author,  and  seen  his  work 
ill  manuscript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be 
condemned  to  die,  he  oHen  predicted  his  fate, 
and  endeavoured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will 
flare  to  contradict  a  man  who  reports  from  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and 
affairs  are  Uius  intimately  known  7 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
Ibr  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  ti- 
oudity  and  caution  ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bar  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one 
■lory  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
BDOtber  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
omph  over  tacit  credulity,  till  pride  or  reason 
lise  upragainst  him,  and  his  companions  will  no 
loBjBer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 

A  u  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  intend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
•od  are  led  oflT  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth :  their  narratives 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of 
their  couraigc,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  recep- 
tion among  the  great ;  they  arc  always  bribed 
bj  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  su- 
perior to  those  that  surround  them,  and  receiv- 
wg  the  homage  of  silent  attention,  and  envious 
•CTiiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  bv 
less  visible  gratifications;  the  present  age  abounc^ 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  Uie 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme 
pleasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play-house  or 
the  park,  and  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
nan  suddenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
description  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
nerer  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed  ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to 
wwk  again,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbe- 
nr  fv  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
tunc  and  place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a 
jest  of  greater  effect,  and  lon^r  duration  :  if  he 
fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper  distance,  he  may  for 
several  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  hus- 
band, or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and  please  him- 


self with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  ad* 
dress  some  addition  is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland, 
by  which  leanng-makinr  was  capitally  punished. 
1  am,  indetd,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  1  can- 
not but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  confi-. 
dence  of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence, 
and  interrupt  the  security  of  life ;  harass  the 
delicate  with  shame,  and  perplex  the  timorous 
with  alarms ;  might  ver)-  pro)>erly  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-post  or  pillory :  since  many  are  so  in- 
sensible of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  no 
standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


No.  53.J      Tuesday  Mat  8,  1753 

Qkmtim  »u0»patimMr  iii«ii««.  riao. 

Each  hM  his  lot,  and  bears  the  fate  be  drew, 


Sir, 


Fleetf  Mmf  6. 


In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address 
you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery. — 
In  Uiis  place,  from  which  businens  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gatliered 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promise :  but  since  1  find  myself 

filaced  in  Uie  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no 
ess  neglected  by  you  than  by  Uic  rest  of  man- 
kind, I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  solicitation, 
but  stole  early  tins  evening  from  between  gloomy 
sulleniiess,  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve ;  and  therefore  as 
fioon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stallion,  and  bred 
horses  for  the  course.  lie  was  at  first  very  sno 
cessful,  and  gained  several  of  the  king's  plates, 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  valuer — 
At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  victory 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  resolving, 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  he  re- 
plenished his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  be- 
came on  a  suaden  a  danng  better,  and  resohing 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  bis 
horse  himself,  uistanced  two  of  his  competitors 
the  first  heat,  and  at  lant  won  the  race  by  forc- 
ing his  horse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  re- 
paired, and  some  friends  that  had  no  souls  ad> 
vised  him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  in 
creased  his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and 
rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  reputa- 
tion, he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockeys, 
and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets 
by  his  example,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
laying  openly  on  one  horse,  and  secretly  on 
tfaie  other.    Ned  was  now  so  sure  of  growing 
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rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in  a  tliird  mort- 
gage, borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and 
risked  his  whole  fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He 
mounted  with  beating  heart,  started  fair,  and 
won  the  first  heat :  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was 
pushing  against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  lus 
girth  broke,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  be- 
Ibre  he  was  dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  bai- 
liffs fastened  upon  him,  and  he  saw  Ne'wmurket 
no  more.  Uis  daily  amusement  for  four  years 
has  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  make 
imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay 
Lincoln,  and  to  form  resolutions  against  trusting 
another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timothy  JSnug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. Uis  father  died  with  the  reputation  of 
more  wealth  than  he  possessed ;  Tim,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginary ;  but  being  a 
man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing  how  much 
honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he  resolved  never  to 
detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  furnished  his  house 
with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  witli  profu- 
«ion,  encouiaged  every  scheme  oi  costly  plea- 
sure, spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence, 
and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his 
doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  pubhc  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who,  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  considered  that  literature  could  not  be 
had  without  expense  ;  masters  would  not  teach 
for  nothing;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and 
read,  it  would  sell  for  little.  Jack  was,  therefore, 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler;  and  when 
this  acquisition  was  made,  was  led  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable,  where  he 
heard  no  crime  censured  but  covetousness  and 
distrust  of  podr  honest  servants,  and  where  all 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house-keeping, 
and  a  free  heart.  At  the  death  of  his  father. 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  ttie  honour  of  bis 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler, 
ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at 
discretion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servants 
to  do  tlieir  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  do- 
mestics to  keep  his  house  open  to  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  convey- 
ed hither,  without  having  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleasure,  or 
obtained  any  other  gratification  Uian  that  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxu- 
ry and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Comhill,  and 
passed  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  with- 
out any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman :  but  then,  by 
some  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
standing, he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, despised  the  conversation  of  pedlars  and 
stock-jobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  re- 
flions  of  gayety,  in  quest  of  company  suited  to 
his  taste.  The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him 
for  sport,  and  afterwards  for  interest ;  some 
(bund  their  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into 
his  pockets  ;  the  man  of  adventure  was  equip- 
ped f^om  his  shop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune ; 
and  he  had  sometimes  the  honour  to  have  his  se- 


curity accepted  when  his  friends  were  in  dis- 
tress. Elated  with  these  associations,  he  soon 
learned  to  neglect  his  shop  ;  and  having  diawQ 
his  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  teasing  men  of  honour  for  trifling  debu^ 
he'has  been  forced  at  last  to  retire  hither,  till  hii 
friends  can  procure  him  a  post  at  court 

Another  that  joins  in  the  same  mess  is  Bob 
Cornice,  whose  hie  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up 
a  house.  About  ten  years  ago.  Bob  purchased 
the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  mere 
shell  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  great  matter; 
the  inside  is  the  test  of  elegance.  Ol*  this  house 
he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  he  summoned 
twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  up  the 
floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  the  wain- 
scot, drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  alteiw 
ed  the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  and 
cast  the  whole  fabric  into  a  new  form :  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted,  his  pao- 
ncls  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  eveiy 
thing  was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  Bob'i 
business  was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  mi- 
croscope, and  call  upon  them  to  retouch  their 
performances,  and  heighten  excellence  to  perfec- 
tion. The  reputation  of  his  house  now  brings 
round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants,  and 
every  one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  which  he 
has  hitherto  overlooked,  some  convenience  not 
yet  procured,  or  some  new  mode  in  ornament  or 
furniture.  Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  ad- 
mired, nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thougbt 
every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  new, 
and  considered  his  work  as  unfinished  while uy 
obser\'er  could  suggest  an  addition ;  some  alters- 
tion  was  therefore  every  day  made,  without  aaj 
other  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.  A  tri- 
vellcr  at  last  suggested  to  him  the  convenience 
of  a  grotto  *  Bob  immediately  ordered  the  meant 
of  his  garden  to  be  excavated :  and  having  laid 
out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  was  bufjr 
in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colours  and 
lustres,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked 
permission  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  him  a 
writ,  and  led  him  off  to  less  elegant  apartments. 

1  know  not.  Sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity 
of  sorrow,  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied; 
nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  solicit 
compassion,  for  they  generally  applaud  their  oim 
conduct,  and  despise  those  whom  want  of  taste 
or  spirit  suffers  to  grow  rich.  It  were  happy  if 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  with 
characters  like  these,  men  whom  prosperity  coald 
not  make  useful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot  make 
wise :  but  there  are  among  us  many  who  raise 
different  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  present 
misery  to  the  seductions  of  treacherj*,  the  strokff 
of  casualty,  or  the  tenderness  of  pity ;  many 
whose  Huflerings  disgrace  society,  and  whose 
virtues  would  adorn  it:  of  these,  when  familiar- 
ity shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  storief 
without  horror,  you  may  expect  another  nana 
tive  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  ser\'ant, 

MlSAaCTRUS. 
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Damuant  fuod  nom  intelligumt,  Ck. 

They  condemn  what  thej  do  not  iinilfinful 

Euripides  having  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  Uera^tu^,  a  philo^mher  famed  for 
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ioTolution  and  obscurity,  inquired  afterwards  his 
opinion  of  their  merit  **What  I  understand," 
laid  Socrates,  '*  1  tind  to  be  excellent ;  and,  there- 
lore,  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I 
cannot  understand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  the  diflercnce  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dem critics ;  Socrates,  who  had, by  long  observa- 
tion upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  tlie  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of 
the  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  de- 
cide hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that 
an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  because 
he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas;  he 
knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  oflen  more 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration  ; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
jodice,  and  often  dissipated  by  remissness :  who 
oomes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  previously  necessary;  and  Hnds 
difficulties  insuperable,  for  want  of  ardour  suHi- 
dent  to  encounter  tliem. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  arc  relative  terms :  to 
■ome  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others 
not  Duiny  are  difficult:  and  surely  they,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  conde- 
scend to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates  ;  and 
where  they  iind  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
m  the  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
eogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

Thb  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
in  the  perusal  of  tlie  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
thoee  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another :  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  the  wreck  of  nations  ;  which  those 
who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
cany  off  in  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  Uic  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
tonnerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
mine, that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  bigotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  makes  us 
differ  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  m  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries :  nothing  is  read  witli  greater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  arc  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these  fa- 
vourite touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the  au- 
thor in  his  descent  to  posterity  must  be  Icflto  the 
mercy  of  chance,  witnout  any  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  memory  of  those  things,  to  which  he 
owcMi  his  luckiest  thoughts  and  his  kindest  re- 


On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re> 
member  the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by 
his  candour  tlie  iniuries  of  time  :  he  should  im- 
pute the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  the 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de* 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  hght 
wliich  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  effuses, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Ho- 
race, Juno's  denunciations  against  thoso  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Troy, 
could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swelling  language,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevie,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight  Many  pas- 
sages yet  undoubtedly  remain  m  the  same  au- 
thor, which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  mci- 
dents  of  his  time  would  clear  from  objections. 
Among  these  I  have  always  numbered  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Jurwm  per  m«dio$  ire  aatellUes^ 
£t  prrrywfpere  amat  saxa,  potentiut 
Ictm  fulmtnro.     Concidit  Amgwria 
Argivi  domvM  ob  Imcrum 
Dfmersa  rjridio.    DiJUit  urhiitm 
Fortas  vir  Macedo^  et  submit  ^mnlot 
Rrge$  nmneribu*.    Munera  navium 
8wo6  illaqueaot  ducea. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winred  foroa, 
All-powrrful  jrold  can  spread  its  cour»e» 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passafe  mak^ 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break ( 
From  goiti  the  overwhelming  woes 
That  cru^h*d  the  (irecian  augur  rose- 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke, 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke  ; 
Captain*  of  skip  f  to  fold  are  tlavetf 
Tkongk  fierce  aa  their  own  wimds  mmd  w9tB. 

roAircia 

The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  rea- 
der is  now  disappointed  and  offended,  was  pro- 
bably the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  Horace,  af\er  having  given  to 
golJ  the  force  of  tliunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  time 
than  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book : 

-Ju»$a  coram  non  tine  conocio 


Sargil  marito,  ecu  vocai  instilor 
Seu  navis  tlispanr  nia|i&ter 

Dedecomm  prettona  emptor 

The  consriouK  husband  bids  her  rise, 

}fTien  tome  rick/actor  eomrto  her  ehmrm§. 

Who  calU  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 

And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Profusely  buys  the  costly  shame.  nuMCUi 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imagines 
that  the  JactoTj  or  the  Spanish  merehantf  are  men- 
tioned by  chance  :  there  was  undoubtedly  some 
popular  story  of  an  intrigue,  which  tliose  naroee 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  his  «'eader. 
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The  flame  of  his  gonius  in  other  parts,  though 
somewhat  dimmed  by  lime,  is  not  totull y  eclipsed; 
his  address  and  judirment  yet  appear,  though 
much  of  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  his  sentiment  is 
lost :  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode 
of  the  first  hook  ; 

Vile  potabia  modicis  Sabinum 
CanthariSf  Gr^ca  quod  e^o  ipse  testa 
CondituM  levi ;  datue  in  theatro 

Cum  tibi  plavsus, 
Ckare  Macrnaa  etfuee.     Ut  paterii 
Fluminie  ripit,  nmvl  et  jocoea 
Redderet  laudee  tibi  Vaticuni 

Monti*  imngo. 

A  poet's  b«veni^(>  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  ^reat  .VlKcenahbe  my  guest) 
The  viuuige  of  the  >abiue  grape. 

But  yet  in  sober  cups  tihall  crown  the  feast : 
Twas  rack'd  into  aCirccian  cask. 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away  : 
1  sealM  it  too^a  plea«iiig  task  ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  upplauitive  shoutv  thy  name 

Spread  from  the  theatre  around. 
Floating  oo  thy  own  Tiber's  stream, 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  return'd  the  sound. 

FRANCIS. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a 
happy  compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  ; 
but  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  lo 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  Maecenas  gave  occasion  to  recount  the 
actions  or  words  that  produced  it- 
Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modern  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace 
thus  addresses  Agrippa : 

Scriberie  Vario  fortie,  et  koetimm 
Victor,  Mxouii  carmiuis  alito. 

Varius  a  ewan  of  Homer**  wing^ 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  couquesta  sing. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed; 
but  surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  haa  beei 
long  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  him- 
self at  libeity  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
not  understand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated 
under  tne  appellation  o^Musarum  Ales^  the  swan 
of  the  Muses,  the  language  of  Horace  becomes 
graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  compli- 
ment was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
kind: 

Wben  panttng  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derstood ;  hut  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
that  have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  ninety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
the  commentators  have  omitted  it.  TibuUus 
ftiklreseea  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 


Before  my  clnsiBf  eyas  dear  Cyotlna  acaad. 
Held  weakly  by  my  laintiof  treanbliaf  haad 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  eleg;  oa 
the  death  of  Tibullus  : 


Cynthia  deerdene^feUciMe^  tufwst. 
Sum  tibi ;  tfizieti  dmm  tnus  tgnia  eramu 

Cui  iVenKsw,  quid^  ott,  tibi  tunt 
Me  tenuil  monen*  defcienU 


idalen 


T§  •MCtnas,  n^ema  mUucmmvemerit  iprm 


Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cynthia 
Nor  till  he  left  my  breast,  TibuUus  died. 
Forbear,  said  Nemesis,  my  loss  to  ommu. 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  was  mine  aloae. 

The  beauty  of  this  passage,  which  consists  in 
the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  fine 
originally  directod  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly 
imperceptible  to  succeeiding  ages,  had  chaace, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  greater  Tolamet, 
deprived  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  TibuDoi. 
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O/ortuna  viri*  invidajortihua^ 
Qkom  iMii  aqua  bonis  pretwua  dividis. 


Capricious  Fortune  ever  joys. 
With  partial  band  to  deaJ  the  prise. 
To  crash  the  brave,  and  cheat  tke  wis 
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Sir, 


Fleet,  Jmu  h. 


To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companioiia  as 
are  imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  tre 
miserable  without  any  claim  to  compassioD ;  I 
promised  to  add  the  histories  of  those,  wboM 
virtue  has  made  them  unhappy,  or  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  at  least  without  a  crime.  That  this 
catalogue  should  be  very  numerous,  neither  yoa 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect :  **  rmi  (pafpt 
6<mt;"  **  the  ffood  men  are  few."  "Virtue  is  tin- 
common  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I 
suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  fire 
quent  in  a  prison  than  in  other  places. 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  (bund  tbe 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  of 
Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  oompetence 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  two- 
tion  on  the  miseries  of  another.  Sereoos  wu 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  kiiowled|t 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suspicious ;  woo 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  intimacy,  lod 
thought  community  of  possessions  the  law  of 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  soften  his 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that  assistance 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  aiMi  impor- 
tunity of  female  distress  were  more  than  wu 
necesfiary  to  move  the  heart  of  Serenus ;  hs 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  lonf 
time  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  n 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  ott,  he  sbooM 
soon  be  able  to  re-estabKsh  his  afllairs.  Scveooi^ 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravatf 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  fiulacMflf 
hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  OTerwhdmed 
with  calamity,  beUeves,  that  if  that  was  remorcd 
he  shall  immediately  be  happy;  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hesitation  ofiered  himself  as  sureCj. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  git 
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titnde,  and  confidence;  the  friend  of  Screniis 
dif>playcd  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the 
sums  of  which  he  should  infallibly  be  master 
before  the  day  of  payment  Serenus  in  a  short 
time  began  to  find  his  danger,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail with  himself  to  repent  of  beneficence :  and 
therefore  suffered  himself  still  to  be  amused  witli 

Sroiects  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
nJin^  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after 
be  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
either  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  hinnelf 
to  prison,  and  left  Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
p«y  him  whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  lost  by 
the  (light  of  his  friend  :  but  however  reasonable 
this  proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  bru- 
tftlity  have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Sere- 
nas still  continues  to  languish  iA  prison. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
•dmost  every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  with- 
out a  friend  ;  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the 
conversation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the 
same  virtuous  ductility  has,  with  some  difference 
of  circumstances,  macfe  equally  unhappy.  Candi- 
dus, when  he  was  young,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
supported  him  :  his  patron  being  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
•on,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
esger  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  maintained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a 
merchnnt  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation, 
mna  deprived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he 
beard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
liitue  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression ; 
•nd  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expense 
to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees  he  de- 
Tiated  from  his  first  regularity,  and  unhappily 
mingling  among  young  men  busy  in  dissipating 
Ae  gains  of  their  father's  industry,  he  forgot 
the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
puties  or  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
dexterous  and  active  in  business  ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, being  secured  again<*t  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect 
his  manners,  or  to  inquire  how  he  passed  those 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  wus  in- 
formed of  the  young  man's  extravagance  or  de- 
bauchery, **  let  his  bondsman  look  to  that,**  said 
h«^"  I  fiave  taken  care  of  myself." 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendthrift  proceeded  from 
lUly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
■iyance  if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master : 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
aneh  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Guifty  anu  unexperienced, 
ha  knew  not  what  course  to  take  ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidus,  and  solicit  his  interposition, 
was  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
fiown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
nssed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and 
ostraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 
hugp  sum  of  money  in  the  oompdng  house,  and 


setting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
Candidus :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  iirfr- 
proachablc,  and  such  as  the  laws  of  a  just 
government  ought  cither  to  prevent  or  repair ; 
nothing  is  more  inequiuble  than  that  one  man 
should  suffer  for  tlie  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes 
which  he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted,  which 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resolutions  and 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ajv 
pear  absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  lor  ano- 
ther, tliat  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  alter 
his  conduct 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther, since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally 
reasonable,  that  no  contract  should  be  valid  with- 
out reciproKcal  stipulations ;  but  in  this  case,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on 
his  side  to  whom  tlie  bond  is  given  7  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  security,  neglects  his  afiTairs, 
omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous  wickedness  to 
erow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  appetite  to  call 
for  new  gratifications,  and,  perhaps,  secretly 
longs  for  the  time  in  which  he  shall  have  power 
to  seize  the  forfeiture ;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude 
should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  man  persist  in  honesty,  however  instigat- 
ed by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  atlast 
against  a  false  accusation  ?  I  for  my  part  always 
shall  suspect,Sliat  he  who  can  by  such  methods 
secure  his  property,  will  ^  one  step  farther  to 
increase  it;  nor  can  I  think  that  man  safohf 
trusted  with  the  means  of  mischi^  who  by  his 
desire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi- 
dent proof  how  much  less  he  values  his  neigh* 
hour's  happiness  than  his  ovni. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentu]u8,a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  the  nrst  offices  in  the 
kinfirdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  b^  caresseH 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  solicitation :  a 
constant  appearance  in  splendid  company,  n^ 
cessarily  required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a 
frequent  participation  of  fashionable  amusements 
forced  him  into  expense:  but  these  measures 
were  requisite  to  his  success :  since  every  body 
knows,  that  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to 
remembrance,  and  that  he  wno  desires  to  fill  • 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some 
man  of  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before 
him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
everyday  made  less:  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain, 
and  believed  that  its  value  would  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  bis 
vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  reuly  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportionably 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazara  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  credit- 
or. At  length  death  deprived  llentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry 
of  another ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  encouraged  his 
expenses,  began  to  perceive  that  their  money 
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was  in  clanger ;  there  was  now  no  other  conten- 
Con  but  who  should  first  seize  upon  his  person, 
and  by  forcing  immediate  payment,  dehver  him  up 
naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited  him  to 
a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
door;  but  Lentulus,  instead  of  endeavouring 
secretly  to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice 
to  the  rest,  and  ofTered  to  divide  amongst  them 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune:  they  feasted  six 
hours  at  his  expense,  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal: 
and  at  last  determined  that  as  he  could  not  ofl'er 
more  than  five  shilhngs  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  keep  him  in  prison,  till  he  could 
procure  from  his  relations  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
these  walls,  on  the  same  account ;  the  like  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use 
of  tire  and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the 
just;  who  frequent  the  assembhes  of  commerce 
m  open  day,  and  talk  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt of  highwaymen  or  housebreakers :  but, 
surely,  that  man  must  be  confessedly  robbed, 
who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pay 
the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe :  nor  can  I  look 
with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  holds  out  his  pistol  and  demands  my 
purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under  shelter  of 
the  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my  friend 
in  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their 
liberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an^nemy  to  soci- 
ety than  he,  by  whose  machinations  our  virtues 
are  turned  to  our  disadvantage ;  he  is  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  that  plunders  cowardice, 
than  he  that  preys  upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confess,  that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  be- 
fore a  commercied  judicature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity ;  yet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtue  as 
distinct  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
least,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  the 
third  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a  perpetual  prison  : 
yet  must  these,  with  multitudes  equally  blame- 
less, languish  in  confinement,  till  malevolence 
shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant 
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Biventa^ — vitam  excoluere  per  arU$, 
They  polish  life  by  tuefal  arti. 
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That  familiarity  produces  neclect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects, 
however  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no- 
velty ;  the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the 
royal  presence;  the  rustic  tramples  under  his 
foot  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with  little  atten- 
tion to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon  the 
immense  diffusion  of  waters,  without  awe,  won- 
der, or  terror. 

Those  who  have  passed  much  of  their  lives 
in  this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  its 
moititudesi  its  extent  «nd  Tahety«  with  cold  in- 


difference; but  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distinguish- 
ed by  a  kind  of  dissipated  curiosity,  a  busy  en- 
deavour to  divide  his  attention  amongst  a  thou- 
sand objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  ot  astoniab- 
ment  and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally 
first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  stun 
him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepen 
expose  on  eyery  hand ;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary 
bursts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  merriment 
and  contempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  understanding 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  just 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his  medita 
tions :  the  innumerable  occupations,  among 
which  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  the  streeti 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employ- 
ment to  minds  of  every  cast,  and  capacities  o. 
every  degree.  Ue  tliat  cx>n templates  the  extent 
of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  diliicult  to  con- 
ceive, by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  regu* 
larly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouse!, 
sees  the  immense  stores  of^  every  kind  of  mer 
chandise  piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and 
soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  such  quantities  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  part  of  mankind  mu^t  soon 
stand  BtUl  for  want  of  employment,  till  the  wares 
already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  destroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  casting  nis  eyes  over  xhe  shops  and 
customers  "  how  many  things  are  here,"  says 
he,  **  that  I  do  not  want !"  The  same  senti- 
ment is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  him 
that  walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  infe- 
rior in  philosophy  to  Socrates  ;  he  beholds  a 
thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value :  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  support- 
ed, and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  that 
minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  possible  to  be  prosecuted 
with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  miglit 
easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  en- 
courage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wanton- 
ness, supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds 
purchasers  for  every  manufacture  ;  the  world  is 
so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  may 
be  obtained  without  great  abilities  or  arduous 
performances  ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  un- 
enlightened mind  have  sufficient  incitements 
to  industry ;  for  he  that  is  resolutely  busy  can 
scarcely  be  in  want  There  is,  indeed,  no  em- 
ployment, however  despicable,  from  which  a 
man  may  not  promise  himself  more  than  oom> 
petence,  when  he  sees  thousands  and  myriads 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
contributing  to  supply  their  neighbours  with  tha 
means  of  sucking  smoke  through  a  tube  of  clay: 
and  others  raising  contributions  upon  those, 
whose  elegance  disdains  the  grossness  of  smoky 
luxury,  by  grinding  the  same  mateiiaJs  into  a 
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^wder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impair  the 
•melL 

r<{ot  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
bat  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evan(  scent 
kinds  of  business,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city, 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
wanL  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
^nimstances  that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
superfluous,  but  tliat  some  one  desires  it :  or  so 
common,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
it.  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is  in 
MDpro|>er  bands,  what  is  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  tlie  refuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordmate  class  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

When  1  look  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
variously  exerting  tlieir  quaUhcations,  1  cannot 
kat  admire  the  secret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  tlie  mean,  the 
illusthous  and  the  obscure  ;  and  consider  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  disabled,  has  need  to 
■uficr  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless 
or  burdensome  to  the  community:  he  tiiat  will  dili- 
gently labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will  de- 
serve the  sustenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys  :  and  may  lie  down 
every  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
baving  contributed  something  to  the  happiness  of 
life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whose  comprehension  can 
take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and 
whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of 
tfaincB  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fkshion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  highest 
stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  and  find 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue, 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
ao  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himsell 
with  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him  ;  no  man 
is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  which  he  miglu  deserve  well  of  the  world ; 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his 
power,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  lest  he 
be  confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
aits  of  every  kind  have  been  so  lon^  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  unmediately 
aupplied;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wisn 
which  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
or  curiosity  dr<-am  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are 
not  ready  to  a6fcrd  her. 

Uappmess  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
IS  known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  tolly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  con- 
trary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conve- 
atences  of  a  town  immensely  populous,  have 
acarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  cannot  be 
gratifled  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  just 
sense  of  this  artihcial  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to 
Amve  passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony,  or 
those  parts  of  our  island  which  are  thinly  mha^ 
bhed:  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
nature  must  be  accommodated  to  human  use, 
how  long  the  loss  or  defect  of  any  oommon  aten- 


sil  must  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward  exp^ 
dients  it  must  be  supplied,  how  far  men  may  wan- 
der with  Tnoncy  in  their  hands  before  any  can 
sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  will  know  how 
to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and  ease  of 
a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wants  likewise  are  easily  created ; 
every  man  in  sun'eying  the  shops  oi  London, 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniences, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he,  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  supported 
without  thenL  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  tnat  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions;  the 
knowledge  that  something  rcmams  yet  unenjoy- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  reflne- 
rcents  of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contri- 
vance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  unassist- 
ed powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  our  real 
necessities,  and  overlook  the  easy  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were  a  specu- 
lation worthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  to  examine 
how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  native  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  artificial  ex- 
pedients. We  are  so  accustomed  to  give  and 
receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singfy  can  do 
little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form 
of  life,  who  docs  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thou- 
sand artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  that  inha 
bit  the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  sup- 
ported with  less  assistance  ;  and  that  the  dexte- 
rity, which  practice  enforced  by  necessity  pro- 
duces, is  able  to  eficct  much  by  very  scanty 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  erect- 
ed cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron;  and 
at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with 
all  tlie  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  naked  into  the  worid,  as  soon  as  his 
parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 
provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  support. 
His  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  the 
rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of 
the  forest ;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  arrows, 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  ana 
from  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 
how  much  society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  ana  address  of  the  Indian  excite 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  hunts 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  huncen  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  ai^er  a  successful  chase,  can* 
not  pronounce  himself  secure  a^inst  the  dangef 
of  perishinff  in  a  few  days ;  he  is,  perhaps,  con* 
tent  with  bis  oonditk>n,  because  oe  knowa 
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that  a  better  is  attainable  by  man  ;  as  he  that  is 
born  blind  docs  not  long  for  the  perception  of 
light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advan- 
tages which  light  would  afford  him ;  but  hun- 
Rer,  wounds,  and  weariness  arc  real  evils,  thoiush 
e  believes  them  equally  incident  to  all  his  fel- 
low-creatures ;  and  when  a  tempest  compels 
him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot  justly 
be  concluded  eaually  happy  with  those  whom 
art  has  exemptea  from  the  power  of  chance,  and 
who  make  the  foregoing  year  provide  for  the 

following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life:  man 
may,  indeed,  preserve  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  society ;  the  greatest  un- 
derstanding of  an  individual  doomed  to  procure 
food  and  clothing  for  himself,  will  bareW  supply 
him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death  from  day 
to  day  ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  community  per- 
forming only  his  share  of  the  common  business, 
he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and 
enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and  reflection. 


No.  69.1       Tuesday,  July  3,  1753. 

,  Fere  libenter  kominee  id  quod  rolvnt  credunt.   CjtSAK. 
Men  williogly  believe  whmt  they  wish  to  be  true. 

TuLLT  has  long  ago  observed,  tliat  no  man 
however  weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious 
of  his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that 
he  may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  worla  for  ano- 
ther year. 

Ot  the  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes 
new  confirmation:  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in 
which  men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  expect 
the  stroke  of  death,  than  when  every  other  eye 
■ees  it  impending ;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing 
for  another  year,  than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but 
themselves,  that  at  another  year  they  cannot  ar- 
rive. Though  every  funeral  that  passes  before 
their  eyes  evinces  the  deccitfulncss  of  such  ex- 
pectations, since  every  man  who  is  home  to  the 
grave  thought  himself'^equally  certain  of  living  at 
least  to  the  next  year ;  the  survivor  still  continues 
to  flatter  himself;  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  some 
reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted,  and  the 
voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices 
practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind 
Against  themselves ;  every  age  and  every  condi- 
tion indulges  some  darling  fallacy ;  every  man 
amuses  himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to 
be  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves 
to  pursue  without  daring  to  examine  them. 
Whatever  any  man  ardently  desires,  he  very 
readily  believes  that  he  shall  some  time  attain  : 
he  whose  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  him 
with  diseases,  while  he  languishes  in  the  spring, 
expects  vigour  and  recovery  from  the  summer 
■un  ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  summer, 
transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  winter :  he 
that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or 
partakine,  comforts  himself  that  the  time  of  dis- 
tress wilfsoon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day 
orings  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness;  though 
he  knows  it  baa  paased  not  only  without  acqui- 


sition of  advantage,  but  perhaps  without  endea* 
vours  after  it,  in  the  formation  of  schemes  that 
cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
prospects  which  cannot  he  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
sluin£«r  out  our  time:  every  man  thinks  the  day 
coming,  in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  aU 
his  washes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  all  those  conn 
petitors  a«nind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like  him- 
self in  the  expectation  of  victory ;  the  day  is  al- 
ways coming  to  the  servile  in  which  they  shall 
be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  shall 
be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they 
shall  be  beautifuL 

]f  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  little 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine 
this  representation  exaggerated  beyond  probabi 
li  y,  let  him  reflect  a  Utile  upon  bis  own  life  ;  let 
him  consider  what  were  his  nopes  and  prospects 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  ex- 
pected to  be  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happiness: 
those  years  are  now  elapsed  ;  have  they  mada 
good  the  promise  that  was  extorted  from  them, 
have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  de- 
gree that  was  once  expected  7  I  am  afraid  eveiy 
man  that  recollects  his  hopes  must  confess  his 
disappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has  glided 
unprofitably  af>er  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have 
thus  miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  elude  the 
memory  of  their  ill-success?  with  what  amuse- 
ments can  they  pacify  their  discontent,  af\er  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  ?  They  can  give 
themselves  up  again  to  the  same  delusions,  uey 
can  form  new  schemes  of  airy  gratifications,  and 
fix  another  period  of  felicity  ;  they  can  again  re- 
solve to  trust  the  promise  which  they  know  iviU 
be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  with  their 
eyes  shut,  and  persuade.themaelvea  to  think  that 
they  go  forwara. 

Ofevery  great  and  complicated  event,  part  de- 
pends upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  pait 
must  be  effected  by  vigour  and  perseverance. 
With  regard  to  that  which  is  styled  in  common 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always 
find  reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  according 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations;  and 
he  that  has  been  long  accustomed  to  please  him- 
self with  possibilities  of  fortuitous  happiness,  MriJl 
not  easily  or  willingly  be  reclaimea  from  his 
mistake.  But  the  efiects  of  human  industry  and 
skill  are  more  easily  subjected  to  calculation; 
whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  divisible 
into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  performed  in 
the  compass  of  a  day ;  he,  therefore,  that  has 
passed  the  day  without  attention  to  Uie  tadi  a^ 
signed  him,  may  be  certain,  that  the  lapse  of  fife 
has  brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  object^  for 
wliatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time,  its  pro- 
duce will  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  He  that  floats  la- 
zily down  the  stream,  in  pursuit  of  something 
borne  along  by  the  same  current,  will  find  him- 
self indeed  move  forward  ;  but  unless  he  lays 
his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  by 
his  own  labour,  must  be  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  that  which  he  is  following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  some  con- 
tingencies of  unexpected  and  ^indeeervea  sno 
cess,  by  which  those  who  are  detemiined  to  h^ 
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here  whmtever  rMVoaiti  their  inclinations,  have 
fcacp  encouraged  to  delight  themselves  witli  fu- 
ture advantages ;  they  support  confidence  hy 
eonaideFationa,  of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to 
ckaae  away  despair:  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sit 
dbwn  in  idleness  because  some  have  been  en- 
riched v?ithout  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  be- 
cuiae  aome  have  fallen  and  escapea  with  life,  or 
tD  putto  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
driren  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which 
tfamr  were  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probabiHty; 
let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of 
thoae  who  liave  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  ezpecta- 
ciona,  and  he  will  easily  detcnnine,  with  what 
jutneas  he  haa  registered  himself  in  the  lucky 
cotaiogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  laborious  calculations ;  there  is 
a  fiur  easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  dif- 
farence  between  prospects  that  exist  before  the 
eyes,  and  those  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
■Dagination.  Tom  Drowsy  had  accustomed 
himaelf  to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  pro* 
ject  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success: 
It  was  at  last  matured  by  close  consideration, 
oU  the  measures  were  accurately  adjusted,  and 
Im  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
■water  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  a  di- 
veetor  of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  gene- 
wmu  and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recom- 
pODse  this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tone:  he,  therefore,  df-ltbcrated  for  a  time,  to 
»in  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
ioae  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
VB%  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
lost  his  choice  was  settled  ;  and  knowing  that  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  prohabilitv  of 
npayment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
OSplanation  of  liis  project.  But  here  tlic  enldon 
dmm  was  at  an  end :  he  soon  discovered  the 
impoBsibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
bj  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  tnoufrhts,  im- 
poeaibility  and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on 
•veiT  side ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
kwt  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of 
crediting  himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer 
kim  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  brini;  his  imagina- 
tkma,  before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi- 
Bont  in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be 
explained  :  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  future  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  schemes  of  which  we 
•le  consdouB  that  the  hare  mention  would  ex- 
poae  ua  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  arc  cheating  ourselves 
by  yolontary  delusions :  and  giving  up  to  the  un- 
feal  mocfceriea  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which 
ealid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
a&ira,  that  the  most  cautious  and  severe  exa- 
■iiner  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes 
which  he  cannot  pro?  e  to  be  nucfa  fiiyoared  by 


probability  ;  since,  aOer  his  utmost  endeavonra  to 
ascertain  events,  he  JiuMt  often  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  is  our  pre- 
sent allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa- 
tions life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present  hour  oy 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reani- 
mate the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efforts, 
by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which 
yet  no  resolution  or  perseverance  sliall  ever 
reach. 

But  these,  like  aM  other  cordials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in 
a  greater  ;  these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  law 
fuTonly  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain 
degrees ;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subservi- 
ency to  nobler  purposes,  but  become  dangerous 
and  destructive  when  once  they  gain  the  ascend* 
ant  in  the  heart:  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is  likely 
to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ;  but  to 
lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  dee- 
picablo. 

Vices  and  errors  are  diflferently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  tho  war- 
rant of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and 
elevated  understandings  ;  but  its  foundation  and 
its  effects  are  totally  different :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  spi- 
rit or  diligence  can  attain  ;  between  him  and  his 
\i48h  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expels  to 
overleap  or  break  them ;  his  mistaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward  ;  and  though  perhaps  he 
misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope,  but  without  grouno  and  without  cons<^- 
quence  ;  the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  his 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom:  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of 
some  revolution  in  the  state  that  shall  raise  him 
to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shall 
load  him  with  wealth  ;  he  dozes  away  the  day  in 
musing  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  life 
is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that 
the  time  of  action  is  past,  ana  that  he  can  now 
show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 
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FntanientiB  dum  tapienti 
CtnuulUu  erro, 

1  miu'd  my  enH,  •nd  lost  my  way, 
'Ay  crack-brain'd  wiidom  led  utray. 

TO  THE  ADVENTUREIL 

Sir, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  man- 
kind upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  tnat  counsel  and  instruction  are  generally 
thrown  away;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  ad- 
monition and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  measurea,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  lives. 

That  there  ia  aomething  io  advice  yeiy  OM^ol 
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and  salutar}',  seems  to  be  equally  confessed  on 
ail  hands  ;  since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fault  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
ivhich  it  is  given  :  ihev  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nauseousncss  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
centur)' :  some  have  been  advising  others  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  advise ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must 
all  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of 
our  own  experience  ;  and  lor  any  security  tliat 
advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afford,  must  endea- 
Tour  after  success  at  the  hazard  ot  miscarriage, 
and  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  reli^ous  truth,  from  which  no  cnange  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pru- 
dential part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of  es- 
sential duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  freouently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  tnat  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among 
the  rejecters  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimony, 
yoa  will  not  so  oflen  find  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned, sf  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious 
and  the  gidJy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  tliemselves 
away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 

I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
missive silence,  professed  myself  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  same  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  vory  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  led  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  rcagon 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  I  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  instructed,  while 
my  sister  Sukey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself,  and  was,  tlierefore,  in  greater  want  of  in- 
formation, was  so  much  conceited  of  hor  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
qaestions,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  tlris 
complaisant  attention ;   nor,  when  the   conse- 

Juence  of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known, 
id  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me  :  I  was, 
BowaveTi  9ery  well  pleased  with  my  success;  and 


having  received,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  oi 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  my 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  ooo- 
tinue  the  same  passive  attention,  since  £  found 
myself  so  powerfully  recommend^  by  it  to  kind* 
ness  and  esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extenaiTc 
prevalence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given 
but  to  those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  hstenerii 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  those 
who  desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  listener,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  the  present  age,  what- 
ever age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  disordered, 
that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk  than  to  at 
tend,  and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown  awtj 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  peifec 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  senie^ 
a  general  favourite ;  and  seldonii  saw  a  day  in 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  innte  me  to 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the 
sake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  chano^ 
ter  in  this  censorious  age,  how  to  conduct  dt 
self  in  the  time  of  courtship,  how  to  stipulate  ioi 
a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  husbana  of  evei) 
character,  regulate  my  family,  and  educate  m) 
children. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own  h 
vour.  Having  been  so  often  caressed  and  tp 
plauded  for  docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
myself  really  enlightened  by  instruction,  and 
completely  qualified  for  the  task  of  life.  I  did  not 
■doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world  with  a  mind 
furnished  against  all  exigencies,  with  expedients 
to  extricate  myself  from  every  difficulty,  and 
sagacity  to  provide  against  every  danger,  I  wu 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimen  of  mj 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  this  liberality  of  in- 
struction had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mind 
incapable  of  improvement 

My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it  ?  wu 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  d 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own  ;  and  m 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  those  that  bad 
assumed  the  province  of  directing  ae.  That 
the  woman  was  undone  who  marr.«o  below  her 
self,  was  universally  agreed  :  and  though  soma 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  richer  man  ought  in- 
variably to  be  prciferred,  and  that  money  was  i 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ancestry; 
yet  the  majority  declared  warmly  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts  shouM 
not  be  encouraged. 

With  regard  to  other  qualifications,  I  had  an 
irreconcilable  variety  of  instructions.  I  wu 
sometimes  told  tliat  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a 
man ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  more 
hkely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife  :  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  insupportably  vigilant 
and  apt  to  sink  into  sullenness,  or  burst  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife^s  eye  wandering 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  witk 
whom  no  happiness  could  possibly  be  eigoTed 
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men  of  every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
hat  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of 
taming  had  been  yet  discovered :  the  woman 
whom  he  could  once  get  within  his  power,  was 
considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of  domniion  or  of 
quiet :  for  he  would  detect  artitice  and  defeat  al- 
lurement; and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
of  conduct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  deii- 
ftDce  of  tears,  caresses,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  form  my  schemes  ;^  and  while  I  was 
jet  in  the  first  bloom  ofyouth,  was  taken  out  at 
an  assembly  by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my 
cheeks  glowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  ;  for  I  ob- 
aenred  the  looks  of  all  my  superintendents  fixed 
tnjDously  upon  me  ;  and  t  was  next  day  caution- 
ad  against  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of  the 
meet  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  had 
writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her 
only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had 
lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
fiuBing  his  sister. 

Having  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  I 
fCDtured  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I 
wiB  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  ana  congra- 
tnlated  by  all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  shortly  to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy's 
eonveraation  was  so  ^ss,  that  ailer  the  third 
ntit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer ;  and  incur- 
red, bj  dismissing  him,  the  censure  of  all  my 
bimds,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  greater 
than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it  would 
be  my  fate  at  last  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
iMked,  but  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and  notwith- 
ilanding  the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
DO  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  eoold  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
lome  for  rudeness.  I  was  once  loudly  censured 
ibr  refusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 
Boormoua  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a 
fear  after ;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 

Krtunities,  that  1  should  have  given  my  hand  to 
one  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of  ma- 
trimony. 

Some  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ; 
but  miscarried  of  the  mam  end,  by  treating  them 
lOGording  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  pre- 
Kribed  me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into 
me  so  much  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some 
rf  my  lovers  withdrew  themselves  from  my 
&own,  and  returned  no  more ,  others  were  dn- 
ren  away,  by  the  demands  of  settlement  which 
the  widow  Trapland  directed  me  to  make;  and 
[have learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to  ask 
idvice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  sir,  your 
bumble  servant, 

Perdita. 
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Avaunt  despair. 

[  BAVB  sometimes  heard  it  disputed  in  conver- 
ntion,  whether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
tet  a  man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
if  InMelf :  it  if  on  ill  hands  agreed  to  be  beat, 


that  he  should  think  rightly ;  but  since  a  fallible 
being  will  always  make  some  deviations  from 
exact  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decline. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers :  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  com- 
petition, to  endeavour  after  such  splendour  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ; 
he  is  no  man^s  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be  eve- 
ry man^s  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him- 
self ought  to  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
curate discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to 
persons  or  to  things.  1  o  think  highly  of  our- 
selves in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  by 
our  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none 
is  willing  to  grant,  must  be  always  invidious  and 
offensive ;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro- 
portion to  tilings,  and  imagine  ourselves  equal 
to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  in 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  with  equal 
justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  self-love  may  dis- 
pose us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake  ?  If  we  are  in- 
cited by  this  vain  opinion  t^  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  oura  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself,  will 
not  alwavs  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  tlie  good 
efllects  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great 
attempts  and  ereat  performances :  if  he  should 
not  fully  complete  his  design,  he  will  at  least  ad- 
vance it  so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him 
that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  though  he  should 
wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  de- 
spondency, can  come  no  advantage ;  it  is  the 
frost  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powers, 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.  He  that 
has  no  hopes  of  success,  will  make  no  attempts  ; 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

£vei^  man  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintam  in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  which  arc,  perhaps^ 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  and 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  their  possessor  presumes  to 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  man  but  has  found 
himself  able,  at  the  instigation  of  necessity,  to 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  he 
would  have  concluded  impos.«ible ;  and  some  of 
our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by  such 
achievementM,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
serve, by  some  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  served  their  country  by  great 
exploits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extensivf 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honeel 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited ;  and  the  philo* 
sophefs  curiosity  may  be  infiamed  by  a  cata- 
lopiie  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  Th« 
mistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  haf^ 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  enricb* 
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•d  with  various  endowmcntA  ami  contrarieties 
of  excellence,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
alted above  the  common  rate  of  humanity,  than 
the  man  known  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  of 
whose  history,  whatever  we  may  suppress  as 
'irpassing  credibility,  yet  we  shall,  upon  tr<y*n- 
•eatable  authority,  relate  enough  to  ran&  mm 
among  prodigies. 

"  Virtue,"  says    Virgil,  "is  better  accepted 
vhen  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form:"  the  person 
^  Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  his 
eauty  was   consif<teiit  with  such  activity  and 
trength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one 
x>und  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  anta- 
gonist ;  and  he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand 
with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  scarce  any 
one  had  courage  to  engage  hini. 

Having  studied  at  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  af- 
fixed on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind 
of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  university  to 
dispute  with  him  on  a  certain  day :  offering  to 
hia  opponents,  whoever  tlicy  should  be  the 
choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
and  sciences.  On  tlie  day  appointed  three  thou- 
sand auditors  assembled,  when  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared  against 
him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man  ;  and  that 
a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleep, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  hia 
learning.  Afler  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  professors 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dis- 
missed with  repeated  acclamations. 

From  Paris  lie  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  suc- 
ceRs.  Alterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  tliat  city:  tlien 
visited  Padua,  where  he  entraged  in  another  pub- 
lic disputation,  beginning  his  performance  with 
an  extcmporal  {)oein  in  praise  of  the  city  and 
the  assembly  then  present,  and  concluding  with 
an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in  commen- 
dation of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  ei- 
ther in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any 
which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  verse. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous, were  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  any 
pleasure  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by 
the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  K 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel .  He  practised  in 
^eat  pcifection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, he  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  he  danced  with  uncom- 
mon gracefulness,  and  on  the  day  atler  his  dis- 
putation at  Paris  exhibited  his  skill  in  horseman- 
afaip  before  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  pub- 
.ic  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon 
hia  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of 
less  dignity  and  reputation  :  and,  in  the  in:erval 
between  his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Paris. 
hid  ppent  so  much  of^his  time  at  cards,  dice,  ano 


tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  pteoT 
the  Sorbonne,  directing  those  that  would  see  tbii 
monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  hiro  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  lil> 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  compotd 
by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  ot 
Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  hften 
different  characters :  in  all  of  which  he  might  suc- 
ceed without  great  difficulty,  since  he  had  ruck 
power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an  ontioa 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exacitv,  and  in  tbt 
recital  follow  the  speaker  through  all  his  vaiietj 
of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  \et»  than  in  \mm- 
ing,  or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  wu 
a  prize-tighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous  costoii  d 
that  age,  as  a  general  challen^r,  had  defeated 
the  most  celebrated  roasters  m  many  paiti  of 
Europe  ;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided, 
had  killed  three  that  appeared  against  him.  Tbe 
duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him  hb  pro- 
tection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  sanguin* 
ary  success  with  indignation,  oflcred  to  itak< 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  itsfe 
against  hiin.  The  duke,  with  some  reloctuiee,  i 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  the  combatasts 
appeared :  their  weapon  seems  to  have  beeaw^ 

f;le  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introdooed  ia 
taly.  The  prize-fighter  adTmnoed  with  pctt 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Ciichton  ccHiteoted 
himself  calmly  to  ward  his  passes,  mmd  soflfered 
him  to  exhaust  his  vigour  by  his  own  fvy. 
Crichton  then  became  £e  assailant ;  and  prev- 
ed  upon  him  with  such  force  and  agility,  that  ke 
thrust  him  thrice  tlirough  the  body,  and  saw  hisi 
expire ;  he  then  di\idoid  the  prize  he  had  woa 
among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  bees 
kUled. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  sbouU  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every 
reader  will  inquire  curiously  aflcr  that  &tal  hour, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beinga,  bowerer 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
fortune. 
The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 

{)roof8  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  totor  to 
lis  son  Viccntio  di  Gozaga,  a  prince  of  loose 
manners  and  turbulent  msposition.  On  this 
occasion  it  was,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  m 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  difliTcnt  charactfrs 
with  exact  propriety.  But  his  honour  was  of 
short  continuance :  for  as  he  was  one  night  in  tbe 
tin>e  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the  streets,  with 
his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  eii 
men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  tkil  io 
this  exigence  deserted  him :  he  opposed  thm 
with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  moo  dis* 
persed  them,  and  disarmed  tlieir  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton,  falUng  on  his 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  pomt,  and 
presented  it  to  the  prince;  who  immediatelj 
seizt^d  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  jet 
lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  drunken  rarr 
and  brutal  rcscutmcnt,  thrust  him  through  dK 
heart. 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  io^ 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  tbe  meaaciC 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  |wid 
to  his  memory :  the  court  of  Mantua  UftM 
their  eateem  by  a  public  nMumiii^  iIm 
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porarr  witt  wen  proAue  of  tbdr  encomiums, 
and  tbe  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with  pic- 
tures, representing  him  on  honel:|pck,  with  a 
lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
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Totte  periemlumf 

vttgm  progiltttfr^ui*  luUura  remotu. 


HOR. 


But  take  the  danger  and  the  »hame  away, 

Aud  vagrant  nature  bounUa  upon  her  prey    rsAircif 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sir, 


It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
writer,  that  England  affords  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  than  Uio  n;st  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  amone  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  bring 
wise  or  foulish  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servility  of 
imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  bo  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  p<K)ple  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few  ;  and  in  Ufe,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  petty  discriminations  whioh  diver- 
sify the  natural  character,  are  not  discoverable 
but  by  a  close  inspection;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  most  at  home,  because  there  we  have  most 
opportunities  of  remarking;  them.  Much  less 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  liber- 
ty ;  for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found  that 
superintends  individuals  ^vith  so  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  wiUi- 
out  restraint?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reasonable 
mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  eaually  masters  of  their  own  time  or 
bouses  wiin  ourselves  ;  and  equally  at  liberty  to 
be  parsimonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  ab- 
stinent or  luxurious  7  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  the  full  play  of  predominant  humours ; 
but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  t\\v 
^vemment  of'^the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarch- 
ies or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatchos 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  it- 
self when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  had  lately  an  op|K)rtunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
a  journey  into  tlie  country  in  a  stage  coach, 
which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure, 
may  be  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  1  C4in 
display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly  as  Cer- 
vantes has  collected  at  Don  (Quixote's  mn. 

In  a  stage  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  a£:ain  when 
their  journey  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  them,  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  so  it  is  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  superi- 
ority more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of 
die  morning,  I  ascended  the  vehicle  with  three 
mtn  and  two  women,  my  fellow-travellen.    It 
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wai  easy  to  observe  the  affected  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  su- 
percilious civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first  cere- 
mony was  despatched,  we  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  that  silence  propagatee 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  ditticult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  hit 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At 
last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  this  expodiUou  with  a  scarlet  surtout 
and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looking  on  it  in  silence,  and  then  held  it 
dangUnff  at  his  linger.  Tliis  was,  I  suppose,  un- 
derstood by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  ask 
the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture  ;  and  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  far 
overcame  his  resentment,  that  he  let  us  know  of 
his  own  accord  that  it  was  past  five,  and  that  in 
two  hours  we  should  be  at  breakfast 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  we 
continued  all  obdurate  ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads ;  I  amused  myself  with  watching  their  be- 
haviour: and  of  the  other  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyea^ 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  bene- 
volonce,  to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
his  snulT-box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  anotbOT, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  ourselves,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast ; 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themselvee 
fur  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  WM 
gut,  or  declared  impossible  t<ft>e  got  at  that  time^ 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  mme 
table ;  when  tne  gentleman  in  the  red  surtout 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  we 
had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sornr  to 
see  so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow 
tiavellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  leveL  and 
timt  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  one 
of  the  company.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  it 
was  on  iiiftt  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  ai^ 
my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  of  Tenterden 
were  out  n])on  a  ramble :  wo  called  at  a  little 
house,  08  it  might  be  this;  and  my  landlady,  I  war- 
rant you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing, was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made  to 
many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At  laat 
the  good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me  whie- 
per  the  duke,  and  call  him  by  this  title,  was  ao 
surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could  scarcely 
get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never  met 
me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little 
house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying  the 
landlady." 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  n 
distant  {»art  of  the  table,  began  to  remark  "  the 
inoonfeniencea  of  traveUing,  and  the  difficoltf 
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which  they  who  never  sat  at  home  without  a 
ffreat  number  of  attendants,  found  in  performing 
for  themselves  euch  otiices  as  the  roau  required  ; 
but  that  people  of  quahty  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  the 
vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeep- 
ers, and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any 
defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that  for  her  part, 
wHile  people  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to 
expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at 
one*3  own  house.*' 

A  general  emulation  now  seemed  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  pe- 
rused it  a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  "  It  is 
impossible,''  says  he,  "for  any  man  to  guess 
how  to  act  with  regard  to  the  stocks ;  last  week 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall ; 
and  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  [>ounds  in  order 
to  a  purchase ;  they  have  now  risen  unexpect- 
edly ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to 
London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds 
among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object 
to  another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuflfbox,  and 
told  us  that  '*he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of 
the  stocks  :  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  established,  but  had  always 
heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncer- 
tain in  their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  found- 
ation ;  and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  throe 
judges,  his  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  ven- 
ture his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon 
land  security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in 
his  own  country." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  ghmpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  be- 
haved like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment that  disguises  tliem  is  dissolved,  and 
they  discover  the  dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hints  made  much 
impression  on  tlie  company  ;  every  one  was  ap- 
parently suspected  of  endeavouring  to  impose 
false  appearances  upon  the  rest;  all  continued 
their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen, 
because  they  found  their  representations  of 
themselves  without  effect 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increasing,  and  without  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  supercili- 
ousness and  neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  indign.ition  at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
time  and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have 
discovered  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes 
ia  a  n(»bleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a 
■hop  with  the  money  he  has  saved;  the  man 
who  deals  so  largely  in  the  funds,  is  tlie  clerk  of 
a  broker  in  'Change-alley ;  the  lady  who  so 
carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- 
•hop  behind  the  Exchange  ;  and  the  young  man 
who  is  so  happy  in  the  friendship  of  the  judges, 
tngrocaes  and  transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret 
•f  the  Temple.    Of  one  of  the  women  only  I 


could  make  no  diBadvantaffeons  detecUon,  b^ 
cause  she  had  assumed  no  character,  but  aecom- 
modat&l  herself  to  the  scenes  before  her,  witboat 
any  struggle  for  distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed, 
had  been  already  practised  too  oflen  to  succeed, 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained ;  of  assuming  a  charactei, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claimiof 
upon  false  pretences  honours  which  moat  peiiiE 
with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  Uo^ 
at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  con 
fined  to  a  stage  coach.  Every  man  in  the  jour 
ney  of  hfe  takes  the  same  advanta^  of  theifno- 
ranee  of  his  fellow  travellers,  diaguises  huoaaf'm 
counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  praises  with 
complacency,  wluch  his  conscience  lepmuhet 
him  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives  hioisdt 
while  he  tliinks  ne  is  deceiving  others  ;  and  for- 
gets that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  iUoaioa 
shall  cease,  nhcn  fictitious  excellence  shall  be 
torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shown  to  otf  io  their 
real  estate.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Viator. 
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MkUm  tulii  ftcUque  pmer. 


Boa 


The  youth,  who  hope*  th*  Olympic  prire  to  nia, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  avfttain.        FsAjicif 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  "  reading  makes  t 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives  for  study  have  certaiolv 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  teach  an 
art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has  prac- 
tised it  with  undisputed  success  7 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  J 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  inge- 
nious contemporarirs,  the  necessity  of  readings 
the  fitness  of^  consulting  other  understandings 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  neglected 
in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  om  n  times,  and 
many  of  them  a  long  time  afYerH'ards,  such  re- 
putation for  knowledge  and  acuteness  as  will 
scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  those  that  despise 
them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  tliat  libraries  are  filled 
only  with  useless  lumber;  that  men  of  parti 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance;  and  that  to  spend 
life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  pre- 
judices, to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  power* 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  ezpense  of 
judgment,  and  to  bury  reason  under  a  chaos  of 
mdigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themselrei 
^insCjand  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  bv  others; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  Justly  suspected  of  endeavo<l^ 
ing  to  shelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and 
of  wishing  to  destroy  that  reputation  which  tber 
have  no  nopea  to  aharai    It  will,  I  believib  ^ 
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fUmd  invariably  trae,  that  learning  was  never 
decried  by  any  (earned  man  :  and  what  credit  can 
be  given  to  tliose  who  venture  to  condemn  that 
vihichthcy  do  not  know? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  ad- 
woeates,  if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  b^  atten- 
tion and  meditatitin,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  so 
Hkmny  millions,  equally  participating  of  the  boun- 
tiee  of  nature  with  ourselves,  nave  been  for  ages 
upon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the  wits  of  the 
present  time  expect  the  regard  of  posterity, 
which  will  then  inherit  the  reason  which  is  now 
diought  superior  to  instruction,  surely  they  may 
allow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  the  reason 
of  former  generations.  When,  therefore,  an  au- 
Ibor  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
thing from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
■Qch  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the 
neatest  human  understanding,  can  hinder  him 
from  perceivmg  that  he  is  raiding  prejudices 
•gainst  his  own  {lerformance ;  for  with  what 
hopes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
greater  abilities  have  hitherto  miscarried  7  or 
with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  suppose  him- 
■elf  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invinci- 
ble should  give  way  before  him  7 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
class,  is  verv  little ;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
fiu"  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  understand  the  works  of  celebrated 
anthors,  comprehend  their  systems,  and  retain 
their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
eommon  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
■ooounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
miod  with  acquired  knowledge,  andean  detail  it 
oocasionally  to  others  who  have  lees  leisure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
possess  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  respect  eitlier  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
die  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which 
are  concealed  from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it 
la  nothing,  because  it  atibrds  no  help  to  igno- 
rance or  error. 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  uifltes  just  sentiments 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them ;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learnmg,  is  next  to  con- 
aider,  how  he  shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most 
agreeably  impart  it. 

A  ready  man  is  mode  by  conversation.  He 
that  buries  himself  among  nis  manuscripts  "be- 
aprent,"  as  Pope  expresses  it, "with learned  dust," 
and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual 
raaearch  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to 
loae  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wis- 
dom; and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  facility  oi  inculcatinjg  his  speculations,  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  vanous  degrees  of  intel- 
lect which  the  accidents  of  conversation  will  pre- 
■ent ;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectnres  of  a  pro- 
laond  phiUwopher,  a  man  really  skilled  in  the 


science  which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion 
to  explain  the  terms  opacum  and  peUucidum,  told 
us,  alter  some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  say,  opake^  and  that  pellucidum  signified 
pellueid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which 
this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the 
intricacies  of  science ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  man 
may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

I>oerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  useless 
to  the  greater  part  of  etudents,  because  they  pre- 
suppose their  readers  to  have  such  decrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  oflen  to  be  found.  Into  me  same 
error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiar- 
ized any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude :  they 
discourse,  as  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  inquiries ;  and  ex- 
pect that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusions  will 
produce  in  others  the  same  strain  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  study  sufiers  from  a  recluse  life.  When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness ;  looks  only  afler 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation ;  or 
spares  himself  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  ver}*  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  ge- 
neral body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it  up 
among  incontestable  truths ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing  upon 
dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  diflferent 
conclusions,  ana  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought  al- 
ways in  one  train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
having  fenced  always  witli  the  same  master,  is 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  hia 
antagonist  |  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected  difi| 
cultiea,  he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies :  his  sur- 
prise impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
tiis  thoughts  are  scattered  and  confounded,  and 
ho  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difiicult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intm- 
tion,  will  be  rejected  by  another,  and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under 
standings  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  oflen  stupid- 
ity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nwty  will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and 
frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power  of 
changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  present- 
ing it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it 
with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with 
intelligible  arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has  collected 
his  knowledge  in  solitude,  must  learn  its  applica- 
tion by  mixing  with  mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  oonrer- 
■ation  invite  ni  to  tiy  every  mode  of  aigumea^ 
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and  erery  art  of  recommending  onr  sentiments, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  use  of  such  as 
ftre  not  in  tnemselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adversa- 
ry, lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
be  has  no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself  that 
they  have  no  force :  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but 
without  just  arrangement  or  distinction  ;  we 
learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocination 
as  silences  others  ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified 
our  vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
poasness  and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
Inaccuracy  and  confusion.  To  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  against  the  fallacies  which  it 
practises  on  others :  in  conversation  we  naturally 
diffuse  our  thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
unconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters. For  all  these  there  is  not  odcn  equal  op- 
portunity ;  excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainable  ;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ends  proposed,  and  are  full  without  readi- 
ness, or  ready  without  exactness.  Some  defi 
ciency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are  men  ; 
and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unccnsured  in 
the  ereater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
confer  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have  the 
choice  oi  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ; 
that  we  may  always  advance  towards  it,  though 
We  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 


Na  92.1    SaTUEDAT  September  22,  1753. 


Omm  tdhUis  am\ 


cenaortM  tumet  hontttu      Hoa. 


Bold  be  the  critic,  zealous  to  hi*  trust. 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  just. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry 
and  captiousness :  a  just  distribution  of  praise 
amongst  the  ancients  and  the  modems :  a  sober 
deference  to  reputation  long  established,  with- 
out a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  will- 
ingness to  favour  later  performances  without  a 
light  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
■uch  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  Virgil's  pastorals,  without 
any  inquiry  how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from 
•Btablisheu  rules  or  common  opinions. 
.  If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
▼icw.  It  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from 
them  very  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor. 
To  search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poet- 
ly,  is  not  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has  long 
^-i^^^j  jjj  y^g  g^  ^^  Sucred  Wriimgi  taffi. 


ciently  inform  us ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  wiik 
great  probability,  that  it  was  Bomtrtimes  the  (^ 
votion,  and  sootetimes  the  entert&inraent.  of  ue 
first  generations  of  mankind.  Theocritus  oaited 
elegance  with  simplicity ;  and  taught  his  shep- 
herds to  sing  with  so  much  eaae  and  harmooT, 
that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to  excel,  fair 
bore  to  imitate  him  ;  and  the  Greeks,  however 
vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  ot 
the  garlands  which  the  wood  nymphs  had  be 
stowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  aoother 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  St» 
lion  bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  spleikdow 
of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment:  bat  u 
the  magnificence  of  his  performances  was  moce, 
the  simplicity  was  less ;  and  perhaps,  where  Im 
excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimes  obtains  his  so* 
periority  by  deviating  from  the  pastoral  cfaanc 
ter,  and  performing  what  Theocritus  never  tt- 
tempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Thfo- 
critus  the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  on 
ginal  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  dcprs* 
ciate  Virgil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  dedares, 
that  the  rural  muses  have  appropriated  tobini 
their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  who,  as  he  oo- 

1>ied  Theocritus  in  his  design,  has  resembled  him 
ikewise  in  his  success ;  for,  if  we  except  Ctl- 
phumius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower  ages,  I 
know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  written  after 
him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  lllliTe^ 
sally  acknowledged,!  am  far  from  thin  king  all  the 
productions  of  hu  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent: 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals  a  strain  of 
versification  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  aoj 
other  poet;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and  the 
tenth,  they  seem  liable  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 
considerable  objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  forget  the  great 
charge  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never 
be  refuted,  mi^t,  I  think,  have  perished  witboot 
any  diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author;  for  I 
know  not  that  it  contains  one  affecting  sentiment 
or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that 
strikes  the  imagination  or  awakens  the  passions. 

The  -third  contains  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some 
particulars  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with 
spri^tliness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at 
last  m  a  reconciliafion :  but,  surely,  whether  the 
invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dimity  of  pastoral  innocence  ;  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,  I  should 
not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been  both  de- 
feated. 

The  Poem  to  Pollio  is  indeed  of  another  kind: 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleas> 
ing,  and  it  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language 
worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  but  I  am  ooC 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dispropoitioo  be- 
tween the  performance  and  the  occasion  that 
produced  it :  that  the  golden  age  should  reCom 
because  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  6^ 
tion,  tliat  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  haf 
ing  written  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he  took 
this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public. 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphoi% 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  tbi 
model  of  pastoral  elegies.    To  deay  piaaM  to 
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Crformanee  which  lo  many  thousands  have  la- 
ured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
littla  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet 
whoever  shall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  fmd 


that  most  of  the  images  are  ot  the  mythological 
kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
tural lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophic  sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful;  but 
Mnce  the  compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the 
timnsaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
aeems  injudicious :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason 
jret  been  found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fa- 
mes that  make  the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the 
tuneful  shepherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  withodt 
•ome  reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
pAstorals,  Virffil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 
plan.  One  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac- 
knowledged victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
superiority,  and  the  reader  when  he  sees  the 
pnze  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how  it  was 
deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other 
praise  or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
the  desiffn  or  tendency  :  it  is  said,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems :  and  except  a 
iiw  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
•wn  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  ap- 
propriated to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
•Cher  use  can  faie  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 
poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place 
tfieir  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
ecmiplaint  of  Gallus  disappointed  in  his  love,  is 
lull  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  'ove  na- 
turally produces :  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resent- 
ment is  tender ;  and  his  purposes  are  inconstant 
In  the  genuine  language  ot  despair,  he  soothes 
himself  awhile  with  the  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
him  after  his  death. 

■  I  Tamen  eantahitUf  Artaiu^  tn^intt 

BUmtSbuB  kme  9*9tri§ ;  »mli  emmture  pertli 
Aremde*.     OmUii  turn  qnmm  mottiter  09sa  quietctmt, 
9^tMtrm  SMOt  Mm  nJUuUa  dieat  mmort* ! 


-Tet,  O  ArcadUn  nwaini. 


Ta  best  artiftcera  of  •ooChinf  atraiiu ! 

Tana  your  tofl  reeds,  and  leach  your  rorka  my  woea, 

80  shall  ny  ^hade  in  sweeter  rect  repose. 

O  that  your  birth  and  buainess  had  been  miiie  1 

To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  spreadiuf  rine ! 

WAETOir. 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and 
denroos  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 
Umself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches 
die  idea  of  rural  tranquillity ,  but  soon  discovers 
how  much  happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy 
Vtgions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side : 

Bie  gtUdifomtu^  kie  moUim,  prmta  Li/Mri  : 
Bic  nmmt;  kic  iptoUeumeontumerer  mvo. 
Jfume  iumnuu  aaiar  dmri  aM  Mmrti*  ts  mnmUf 
Tdm  mier  wudim,  mtmme  mdwtrat  dttimtt  kottt, 
T^proad  mpmtria  (nee  git  miU  eredert)  tamtmm 
Atmimm»f  mh  dmrm !  mvm,  et/riform  Rkemi 
Jn  «tite  aaU  vt4(r«.     Jktent.friformlMlmmt! 
Ah  tiki  me  UmermtgUcuta  *gc*t  4ugMr«  fUmHf ' 


Hereeoolinf  fountains  roll  rhrou|rh  flowery : 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lifl  ihpir  v^rdaut  heads} 

Here  could  I  wear  my  can'lfss  life  away. 

And  in  Iby  arms  iniienitibly  decay. 

Iiuttebd  of  thatf  me  frautic  lovedeiainSf 

'Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  dnrts,  and  bloody  plaina : , 

While  you — and  can  my  soul  the  tale  believe. 

Far  fW>m  your  country,  lonely  wauderinf  l«iave 

Me,  me  your  lover,  barliarous  fufritive ! 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  wh(>re  snows  eternal  shine. 

And  joyless  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  eVr  blast  my  dearest  maid. 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade.         Wjarox. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse 
him ;  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another:  and  at  last  finds 
that  nothing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  ntque  Uamaaryadea  rurtwm^  nee  earmina  naMa 
fy»a  plaeent :  ip»m  raraiun  conceditt  sflvm, 
Iftm  ilium  no»tri  po»9unt  mutare  labores  ; 
Ifee  «t  frtgoribn*  medii*  Hrbrumqut  bibamu$f 
SiUumiusqm*  nivfs  kjfemia  tubeamut  a^uotm 
Nee  si,  cam  morien*  mlta  l^er  atet  in  at/aia, 
JBtkutprnm  versemms  oees  tub  tidere  Caneri, 
Omnia  vindt  amor ;  ti  no*  eedamno  amori. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maida. 
Nor  partoral  songs  delight — Farewell,  ye  rluidea 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  chance, 
Though  lost  in  frosen  deserts  we  should  rr.nge ; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chilling  H<9bnia  flowa^ 
Endure  bleak  winter  blaMts,  and  Thracia'j  snows 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  should  feed, 
Where  the  parrh'd  elm  declines  his  sickening  lieada 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  resistle»a  sway, 
And  let  us  luve's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

WAKTOIf. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  pre> 
ference  to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  while  himself  was  driving  his  little  flock 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
of  circumstances,  misery  always  utters  at  the 
sight  of  prosperity : 

Not  patriot  fineOy  ef  duleia  lin^utmnu  arva : 

Not  patriamfugimut :  ta,  T^lyrc,  /«iil«s  in  umbrm, 

Formotam  retonart  docet  AmatfUida  tflvat. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much-loved  ploina. 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 

You,  Tit'rus,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid, 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade.       WAaTOM; 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey, 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 


En!  iptecopellat 


ProtenuM  ager  ago :  kane  etiam  vtz,  Titfre,  due» 
Hie  inter  aentat  eorflot  modo  namqut  gemeHot^ 
Sptm  gregitf  ok  !  tUice  in  nuda  eonmixa  rtlifuit. 

And,  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  fuint  I  drive  my  goats  afar ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains, 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  paiaa  { 

For  'mill  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  pant. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twin  she  cast. 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruin'd  fi»ld !  WASTOir. 

The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  hie 
little  farm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  ru- 
ral pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it 
witD  indifference,  hae  no  sense  of  pastoral  poetrf! 
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Ftrttmate  iener,  ergo  tua  rura  manebnnt, 
Kt  tibi  magna  salt*  ;  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nndut, 
/jimo0oque pains  obdncat  pvscuajunco  : 
A'oii  insufta  graces  tentabunt  pabnla  facias, 
Hex  mala  vicini  pecoris  coniagia  Istdtnt. 
Fortunate  seneXy  hie  inter  Jlnmina  tona, 
Etfontes  saeros,  frigns  eaptabis  opacnm. 
Bine  ItAi,  qmt  semper  vicino  ab  limtte  sepes, 
Hyblttis  aptbns  Jlorem  depaitta  salicii^ 
Steps  Uvi  somnum  suadebtt  inire  susnrro 
Htnc  alta  sub  ntpe  canetfrondatot  ad  auras  ; 
[ftc  tameninterea  ranca,  tua  cura,palnmbes, 
Jfecgemere  atria  cessabU  tnrtuab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man !  then  still  thy  farms  restored, 
Enough  for  thee  shall  bless  tliy  frugul  board. 
What  though  rough  stones  tlie  nakeii  soil  o'erspread, 
Or  marshy  bulrush  rear  its  watery  head, 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old  man  !  here  'mid  th'  accutstomM  streams, 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams; 
"While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  picture's  bound. 
The  beesthit  suck  the  flowery  stores  around. 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  the  whispering  bought, 
Their  lulling  murmurs  and  invite  repose : 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  hoard ; 
Nor  the  soft-cooing  dove,  thy  favourite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  'plain.        Warton. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  poems  were 
produced  by  events  that  really  happened ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  that  we  can 
always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine  and  that 
the  most  artful  fiction  must  give  way  to  truth.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

DUBII'8. 
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VMUifu*  aniwtos  nmritate  tetubo.  Ov^d. 

And  with  sweet  novelty  your  soul  detain. 

It  is  oflen  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another ,  and  that 
compositions  obtruded  upon  the  world  with  the 
pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repetitions 
of  common  sentiments,  or  at  best  exhibit  a  trans- 
position of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  ap- 
pearance to  truth  only  by  some  slight  difference 
of  dress  and  decoration. 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  au- 
thors is  indisputably  true ;  but  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, which  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  al- 
K>wed  with  equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of 
sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  com- 
munication, smce  there  are  many  occasions  in 
which  all  reasonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  same  sentiments, 
because  they  have  in  all  ages  had  the  same  ob- 
jects of  speculation  ;  the  interests  and  passions, 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have  been  di- 
versified in  different  times,  only  by  unessential 
and  casual  varieties :  and  we  must,  therefore,  ex- 
pect in  the  works  of  all  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
Bcribe  them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  fina  in  the 
pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  an  author 
be  charged  with  plagiarism,  one  of  the  most  re- 
proachful, though  perhaps  not  the  most  atrocious, 
of  literary  crimes,  the  subject  on  which  he  treats 
should  be  carefully  considered.  We  do  not 
wonder,  that  historians,  relating  the  same  facts, 


agree  in  their  narration  ;  or  that  authors,  deliver- 
ing the  elements  of  science,  advance  the  same 
theorems,  and  lay  down  the  same  dofinitioos: 
yut  it  is  not  wholly  without  use  to  mankind, that 
books  are  multiplied,  and  that  diflerent  authon 
lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same  subject ;  for 
there  will  always  be  some  reason  why  one  should 
on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particular  peraont, 
be  preferable  to  another;  some  will  be  dear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by 
their  style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  b^ 
their  embellishments  and  others  by  their  simpli- 
city, some  by  closeness  and  otliers  by  difiTusion. 

The  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
writers  of  morality  :  right  and  wrong  are  immut- 
able ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right,  must 
agree  with  one  anotlier.  The  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them,  must  be 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations:  some 

f)etty  differences,  may  be,  indeed,  produced  by 
brms  of  government  or  arbitrary  customs ;  biU 
the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  alteration. 

Ym  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should 
be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writ- 
ers ;  men  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from 
their  duty,  and  will,  therefore,  always  want  a 
monitor  to  recall  them ;  and  a  new  book  often 
seizes  the  attention  of  the  public  without  any 
other  claim  than  that  it  is  new.  There  is  like 
wise  in  composition,  as  in  other  things,  a  perpe 
tual  vicissitude  of  fashion  ;  and  truth  is  reoom- 
mended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by  appearances 
which  at  another  would  expose  it  to  neglect ;  the 
author,  therefore,  who  has  judgment  to  discern 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  skill  to  gra- 
tify it,  will  have  always  an  opportunity  to  de- 
serve well  of  mankind,  by  conveying  instruction 
to  them  in  a  grateful  vehicle. 

There  are  likewise  many  modes  of  coroposi 
tion,  by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name 
of  an  original  writer :  he  may  familiarize  his  sys- 
tem by  dialogues  afler  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, or  subtilize  it  into  a  series  of  syllogystic 
arguments:  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine  by  se- 
riousness and  solemnity,  or  enliven  it  by  spright- 
liness  and  gaycty :  he  may  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  naked  precepts,  or  illustrate  them  by  histori- 
cal examples :  he  may  detain  the  studious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discourse,  or 
relieve  the  busy  by  short  strictures,  and  uncon- 
nected essays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  these  forms  of  writing  will 
require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the  geniu«: 
whoever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will  be  certain 
to  engage  a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  me- 
thod would  have  equally  allured ;  and  he  that 
communicates  truth  with  success,  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  like- 
wise to  the  passions:  tlioir  influence  is  uniform, 
and  their  effects  nearly  the  same  in  every  human 
breast,  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  aToida, 
exactly  like  his  neighbour  ;  resentment  and  am- 
bition, avarice  and  indolence,  discover  them 
selves  by  the  same  symptoms  in  minds  distant  i 
thousand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjtist  thai 
to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarism,  merely  be 
cause  he  assigns  to  every  cause  its  natural  ti 
feet ;  and  makes  his  personages  act,  as  others  ip 
hke  circumstances  have  always  done.  There  an 
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conoeptions  in  which  til  men  will  agree,  though 
eadi  derives  them  from  hie  own  observation  : 
whoever  hms  bei  i  in  love,  will  represent  a  lover 
impatient  of  every  idea  that  interrupts  his  medi- 
tations on  his  mistress,  retiiing  to  shades  and 
solitude,  that  he  may  muse  without  disturbance 
on  his  approaching  h&ppincss,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  Inend  that  flatters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  liours  of  absence  upon  his 
darhnff  subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  nave  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued 
hatred,  will,  without  any  assistance  from  an- 
cient volumes,  be  able  to  relate  how  the  passions 
are  kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  injury,  and  meditations  of  revenge;  how 
tlie  blood  boils  at  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and 
hfe  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to  the 
breast  which  it  inhabits ;  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  must  perpetually  ex- 
hibit tlie  same  a])pearances ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  industry  of  succcttsive  inquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  arc 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importiuice. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  Thev 
ore  to  observe  the  alterations  which  time  is  al* 
ways  making  in  the  modes  of  lifo,  that  they  may 
gratify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
selves. Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
perpetually  varying:  the  dificrent  arts  of  gallant- 
ry, which  beauty  has  inspired,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ;  sometimes 
balls  and  serenades;  sometimes  tournaments  and 
adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt  the 
hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that 
of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  ond  pin- 
money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times 
been  eager  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  these  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppli- 
cating the  people,  and  in  others,  by  flattering  the 
prince :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only  the 
reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others,  it 
has  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence,  and  popu- 
lar clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  difierent  form, 
OS  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome,  and  the  stock- 
jobber of  England  ;  and  idleness  itself,  how  little 
soever  im4ined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  has 
been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  chance  its  amuse- 
ments, and  contrive  diflcrcnt  methods  of  wearing 
out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  With 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions; 
and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  atten- 
tion upon  scenes  tlius  perpetually  changing,  who 
cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before  tlicy  arc 
made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  disc:ovcred  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only 
seven ;  but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  va- 
rious mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite  di- 
versification of  tints  may  be  produced.  In  like 
manner,  the  passions  of  the  mind,  which  put  the 
world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle  and 
eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm  upon 
the  earth ;  the  passions,  from  whence  arise  all 
Iht  pleasures  and  pains  that  we  see  and  hear  of, 
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if  ws  analyse  the  mind  of  man,  are  very  few  t 
but  those  few  agitated  and  combined,  as  external 
causes  shall  happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by 

prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
such  frequent  aluirations  on  the  surface  of  life, 
that  the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  delineatiog 
it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  ob- 
jects succeed,  doomed  to  tlie  same  shortness  of  do- 
ration  with  the  former:  thus  curiosity  may  always 
find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
will  furnish  the  contemplative  with  the  materials 
of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are 
pre-occupieo,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  discou 
rage  others,  and  some  themselves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  ai» 
ways  embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 

No.  99.]       Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  1753. 

— Magnu  tawun  ezeidit  mtru.  Ovuk 

But  ia  the  glurioua  euterpriMhe  died.       Addisoit. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  ot  mankino,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event  The  same  at- 
tempts, conducted  m  the  same  manner,  but  ter^ 
minatcd  by  different  success,  produce  different 
judgments  :  they  who  attain  their  wishes,  never 
want  cclebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ; 
and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  discovered  te 
have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  hut  in  mo- 
ral qualities.  The  world  will  never  be  long  with 
out  some  good  reason  to  hate  tlie  unhappy :  their 
real  faults  are  immediately  detected;  and  if 
those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  tliem  into  infamy, 
an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  supeiw 
added :  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  after 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  bO" 
nesty  or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  universal  practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to 
have  infected  speculation  :  so  few  minds  are  able 
to  separate  tlie  ideas  of  ^eatness  and  prosperity, 
tliat  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined^ 
"  that  ho  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero, 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  hut  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suf!c>red  oflener  than  project- 
ors, whose  rapidity  of  imagination,  and  vastness 
of  design,  raise  such  envy  m  their  fellow  mortals, 
that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and  every 
heart  exults  at  their  distresses:  yet  even  a  pro* 
jector  may  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  the  tongue 
that  wus  prepared  to  ni«s,  then  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeare.  deserted  to 
Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted 
him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  protection 
of  the  household  gods:  but  when  they  saw  that 
the  project  took  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  seat- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  "  that  he  always  thought  there 
was  more  in  him  than  he  could  think." 

Machiavcl  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  di^ 
ferent  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors,  Catiline  and  Cesar. 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  to 
raise  themselves  to  power,  by  subverting  the 
commonwealth :  they  pursued  their  design, 
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baps,  with  equal  abilities  and  with  eaual  virtue ; 
But  Catiline  perished  in  the  Held,  and  Cacaar  re- 
turned from  Pharsaha  with  unlimited  authority  : 
and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  eartli 
Has  thought  himself  htmoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Cxsar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  men- 
tioned, but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to 
traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been 
filled  wilii  expectation  and  terror,  his  anny  was 
beaten,  his  Hei-t  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
never  bee:i  mentioned  without  contempt 

A  few  years  afterwards  Greece  likewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector  ;  who,  in- 
vading Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one 
danger,  gaiihcd  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into 
another  ;  he  stormed  city  after  city,  overran  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for  bar- 
ren victorV)  and  invaded  nations  only  that  he 
might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions ;  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times; 
but  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every 
age  will  aflbrd  us  instances  of  public  censures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  business  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  contrived ;  but  the  ardour  of 
the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  gain 
the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and,  when 
at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them :  their 
expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scoff  of  idle- 
n<'8s  and  ignorance,  their  understanding  and 
thi^ir  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their  con- 
duct has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  kin^  Ferdinand 
m  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
sailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander, 
hat  after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for 
oasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
-aised  a  general  miilmy,  and  demanded  to  re- 
turn. He  found  means  to  soothe  them  into  a 
permission  to  continue  the  same  course  three 
days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
descried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested, 
what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back 
with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  kind's  credulity  to  useless  expenses, 
and  risked  his  life  in  seeking  countries  that  had 
no  existence  ?  how  would  those  that  had  rejected 
his  proposals,  have  triumphed  in  their  acuteness ! 
And  when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned, 
but  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malea- 
ble  fflass  7 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the 
world  has  been  trouoled,  were  Charles  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  Uzar  of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any 
Judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his 
uieasurea  and  his  inquiries,  had  purposed  first 
vm  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army 
Uirough  pathless  deserts  into  China,  thence  to 
Miak*  hi«  way  by  tho  twoid  through  th«  whole 


circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  conqoest  of  Turkey  !• 
unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions:  but  this 
mighty  project  was  cnished  at  Pidtowa;  and 
Charles  has  since  been  considered  aa  a  madmaa 
by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  arabasaadors  to 
solicit  his  friendship,  and  their  generaU  **  to  lean 
under  him  the  art  of  war.*' 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himself  in  digging 
canals,  and  building  citiea ;  murdering  his  suIik 
jects  with  insufferable  fatigues,  and  transplint- 
ing  nations  from  one  corner  of  his  dominions  to 
anotlier,  without  regretting  the  thousands  that 
perished  on  the  way:  but  he  attained  his  eo^ 
he  made  his  people  formidable,  and  is  numbered 
by  fame  among  the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  san- 
guinary projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  rcputatioo  of 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  their  miscar- 
riages :  for  1  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  bai 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  the 
world  with  horror  and  desolation,  should  be 
more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind,  than  he  who 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ;  why  hit 
that  accomphshed  wickedness  should  be  glori- 
ous, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  sliould  be 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Caesar  and  CatiUne, 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  Charies  and  Peter,  hud- 
dled together  in  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind; 
whose  ends  are  generally  laadable,  and  wfaoae 
labours  are  innocent;  who  are  searching  ovA 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  works 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  persecuted  with  inces- 
sant obloquy,  and  whom  the  universal  contrropC 
with  which  they  are  treated,  oficn  debars  (rom 
that  success  which  their  industry  would  obtain, 
if  it  were  pcnnitted  to  act  without  opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inchned  to  censure 
new  undertakings,  only  because  they  are  n'^-w, 
should  consider,  that  the  folly  of  projection  is 
very  seldom  the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  cominonlv 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  intense- 
ness  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  often  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  uncommon  powers,  from  the  eon 
fidence  of  those,  who,  having  already  done 
much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  ther  can  do 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  or- 
rery, he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  exhausted  the  secrets  of  vultrar  cbj- 
mistry,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of 
transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  design;  it 
was  said  of  Catiline,  **  immodenda,  mcrfiiMM, 
nimia  tdla  semptr  cupiehatJ*  Projectors  of  all 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  differ 
in  their  morals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  Tuigar  attain- 
ments, and  aspiring  to  performances  to  which 
perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the  force  of 
man ;  when  thev  fail,  therefore,  theT  fail  not  hf 
idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  adventure  and 
fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  often  mis- 
carry, we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  from  foch 
men,  and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  culti- 
vation of  those  parts  of  nature  which  lit  frt 
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waste,  and  the  invention  of  those  arts  which  are 
yet  WHfiting  to  the  felicity  of  Jife.  If  they  are, 
thereSo\\*j  universally  discouraged,  art  and  dis- 
coverv  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at' 
temptvHl  without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  he  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  nar- 
low  minds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to 
eeosure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  Hberty  of  laugh« 
ing  be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugh  at 
what  he  does  not  understand,  every  project  will 
be  considered  as  madness,  and  every  great  or 
new  design  will  be  censured  as  a  project  Men, 
unaccustomed  to  reason  and  researches,  think 
erery  enterprise  impracticable,  which  is  extend- 
ed  beyond  common  effects,  or  comprises  many 
intermediate  operations.  Many  that  presume  to 
laugh  at  projectors,  would  consider  a  flight  through 
the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of 
a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equal- 
ly the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy;  and  would 
hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
of  Albuquerque,  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who 
in  Uie  rage  of  hostility  had  contrived  to  make 
Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  the  Nile  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
fiuled  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de* 
viate  from  tlie  common  roads  of  action  :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  inquiries  afler 
the  grand  elixir ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encou- 
lage  those  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  art,  since  they  often  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  when  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
die  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 
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What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

80  well  destiru'd,  so  luckily  befun. 

Bat  whea  we  hare  our  wi«h,  we  wiab  undone  r 
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TO  THE  ADVENTURER, 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
clespi<*ed  by  those,  who,  having  more  monev, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
not,  however,  suffer  my  resentment  to  instigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor  my 
eagerness  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirect 
methods  of  gam ;  I  pursued  my  businesfi  with 
incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  contemned 
roe  ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my 
books,  the  satisfaction  of*^  finding  my  fortune  in- 
creased beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fully  recompensed  ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  1 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
eonsiderable  sums  in  the  public  funds;  I  was 
caressed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants ;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon council ;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all  com- 
BMrcial  undertakinM ;  waa  flattered  with  the 


hopes  of  becoming  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to  complete 
my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  shenfi. 

Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches: 
when  1  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  ob^itruction  or  opposition  to 
fear;  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  ]  continued  for  some  years 
longer  to  heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen*8  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retire- 
ment From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment every  day  more  oppressive,  and  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  would 
soon  he  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  distrac- 
tion of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leisure  ;  nor  entertain  my  uiends 
with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  ot 
ceasing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  rea- 
son for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and, 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  and 
conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the  spot  where  I 
was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  have  been  travelled  over  witliout  disco- 
ery  of  a  place  which  ould  not  have  been  do* 
fective  in  some  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations;  an  estate  waa 
at  length  purchased,  1  transferred  my  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  com 
menced  lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time,  I  found  happiness  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  tne  old  house 
according  to  tlie  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants,  duff 
a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old 
moat 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my  apart- 
ments, laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  crratified  by  the  wonder  of  some 
and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied :  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  was 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
could  no  lon&rer  make  me  pleased  with  myself. 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhausted  ;  I  had  added  one  convenience  to 
another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or  to 
design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  completed  my  waterworks  ;  and  what 
now  remained  to  be  done  7  what,  but  to  look  up 
to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were  once  raised 
I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over  apartments 
where  time  was  tarnishing  the   furniture*  to 
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•tend  by  the  cascade  of  which  I  scarcely  now 
perceived  the  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growth 
of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant 
generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended  :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has 
been  procured;  I  wander  from  room  to  room,  till 
I  am  weary  of  myself ;  1  ride  out  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  around  me;  I  see 
nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and  return 
home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re- 
member the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  ni^ht 
came  so  soon  upon  me,  and  obliged  mc,  for  a  (ew 
hours,  to  shut  out  affluence  and  prosperity.  I 
now  seldom  see  the  rising  sun,  but  to  **  tell 
him,"  with  the  fallen  aneel,  "  how  I  hate  his 
beams."  I  awake  from  ueep  as  to  languor  or 
imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment  for  the 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall  rid 
myself  of  the  second.  I  protract  tiie  breakfast 
as  lon£r  as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have 
no  CQ^\  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  de- 
gree of  decency  grow  impatient  fojr  my  dinner. 
If  1  could  dine  all  my  life  I  should  be  happy  ;  I 
eat  not  because  I  am  hungry,  but  because  1  am 
.idle:  but,  alas!  the  time  quickly  comes  when  I 
can  eat  no  longer;  and  so  ill  docs  my  constitu- 
tion second  my  inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear 
strong  liquors;  seven  hours  must  then  be  en- 
dured, before  I  shall  sup  ;  but  supper  comes  at 
last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  short  time 
succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  a 
mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  thoee  who 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
useful  employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  known  ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  the  drud- 
gery of  settled  husiness,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  the  social  en- 
tertamed. 

These  arts.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  6rst  I 
took  possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable 
witli  horses :  but  a  little  experience  showed  me, 
that  these  instruments  of  rural  felicity  would  af- 
ford me  few  gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
niss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis^ 
cover  no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  myself  of  pity  for  Uie  animal  whose  peace- 
ful and  inoflfensive  life  was  saciificed  to  our 
sport.  I  was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  her  danger;  for  my  horse,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  chase,  did  not  always  regard 
my  choice  either  of  speed  or  way,  but  leaped 
hedges  and  ditches  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
hurried  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  eager- 
ness of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river ; 
and  I  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I 
would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  de- 
Kraction  of  a  hare. 

wderad  bookito  be  pfooored,  «ndby  the 


direction  of  the  vicar  had  within  a  few  wedu,  i 
closet  elegantly  furnished.  Vou  will,  perhipi, 
be  surprised  when  1  shall  tell  you,  that  when 
once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  their  sizes, 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  hu 
received  all  the  pleasure  which  they  could  give 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myself  any  curi* 
osity  after  events  which  have  been  long  passed, 
and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  interest ; 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether  Tull) 
or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whethet 
Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  oi 
the  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  liave  do 
skill  in  controversial  learning,  nor  can  concdvs 
why  80  many  volumes  should^  have  been  written 
upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  long  and 
so  happily  without  understanding.  I  once  n- 
solved  to  go  through  the  volumes  relating  to  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  them  so 
crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than  a  mootfi 
I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  supply  mj 
deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary  to  t 
skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  for 
4ome  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  visits 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  ;  but  though 
they  are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  conversation ;  they  have 
no  skill  in  commerce  or  tlie  stocks,  and  I  have  do 
knowledge  of  the  histor}'  of  iamilies  or  tba  fac- 
tions of  the  country ;  so  that  when  the  first  dvili- 
ties  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  I  am  Icfl  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  compaoy. 
Though  1  cannot  drink  myself,  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass;  their 
mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperous ; 
and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  I  9cik 
sick  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  with 
mysobrjety,  or  by  some  sly  insinuations  ininsuUr 
cd  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condenined  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  ha|v 

ry  by  imitation ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which 
pleased  myself  with  approaching,  and  which  I 
considered  as  the  chid*  end  of  my  cares  and  inT 
labours.  I  toile<;l  year  afler  year  with  cheerful- 
ness, in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I 
might  be  idle :  the  privilege  of  happiness  is  at* 
tained,  but  has  not  brought  %rith  it  the  blessiog 
of  tranquillity.     I  am  yours,  Slc 

MsRCATOa 
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Suhjudie*  U$  Mt.r^ 

Andof  their  rain  dilpvtinfi  fnd  no  end.       nufca. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  fiod 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained 
by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  such  d'lfiereocc 
of  opinion  ;  and  why  men  equally  reasonabl(>, 
and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always  thbk 
in  the  same  manner  7 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  a  uniMMmi* 
ty  ot  sentiment  among  all  human  beings,  that, 
for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  c^  notioos 
were  tuppoaad  to  bt  innate,  or  neoMvfly  can 
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latent  with  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  being  ima- 
gined, that  universal  a^eeinent  could  proceed 
only  fioun  the  invariable  dictates  of  the  universal 
pftrenC 

In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
larity of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expect- 
ed. At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
jra  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
««pen  road  ;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider 
|Mt>apects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
a  diflerent  scene  ;  we  divide  into  various  paths, 
and,  as  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  As  a  question  becomes 
more  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to 
a  i^ater  number  of  relations,  disagreement  of 
opinion  will  always  be  multiplied  ;  not  because 
we  are  irrational,  but  because  we  are  finite  be- 
ings, furnished  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
exerting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
oorering  consequences  which  escape  another, 
none  taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes 
and  efiects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very 
email  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
with  a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to 
a  diflerent  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
only  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the 
whole  ?  or  that  they,  who  see  different  and  dis- 
aimilar  parts,  should  judge  differently  from  each 
other? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va^ 
nous  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
deformity  ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
the  plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  me- 
dicine ;  and  **  a  general,**  says  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
by,  ''will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a 
m  place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be 
decided  in  batde,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
fit  for  tillage." 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
ing on  the  plain  ;  they  bring  minds  impressed 
with  different  notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries 
to  different  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
eonclusions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's  ab> 
•ordity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offend- 
ed when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
because  we  very  oflen  differ  from  ourselves. 
How  oflen  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always 
remark ;  because  the  change  is  sometimes  made 
imperceptibly  and  gradually,  end  the  last  convic- 
tion effaces  all  memory  of  the  former,  yet  every 
man  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  retro- 
spection, be  able  to  discover,  that  his  mind  has 
niflered  many  revolutions ;  that  the  same  things 
have  in  the  several  parts  ofhis  life  been  condemn- 
ed and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned :  and  that 
on  many  occasions,  even  when  his  practice  has 
been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and 
be  iias  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
because  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy, 
llHin  because  he  was  always  pleased  with  ha 
Mm  choice. 

Of  the  diflerent  faces  shown  by  the  same  ob- 
jeete,  as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
if  the  dififerrnt  inclinations  which  they  most  con- 
Hantly  raise  in  him  that  contemplates  them,  a 
fltriking  eztmple  cannot  eaailj  be  Ibund 


than  two  Greek  epigrammatists  will  afford  us  in 
their  accounts  of  human  life,  which  1  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  English  prose. 

Posidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  coro» 
plaint :  **  Through  wliich  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it 
eligible  to  pass?  In  public  assemblies  are  de- 
bates and  troublesome  affairs:  domestic  priva- 
cies are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  country 
is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreigh  land, 
he  that  has  money  must  live  in  fear,  he  that  wants 
it  must  pine  in  distress :  are  you  married  7  you 
are  troubled  with  suspicions;  are  you  single? 
you  languish  in  solitude ;  children  occasion  toil, 
and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  x>f  destitution  :  the 
time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray  hairs 
are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it" 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect  which  Po- 
sidippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against 
the  value  of  existence:  for  Metrodorus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains ;  and  having  exhibitea  the 
present  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. 

"  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  paths 
of  life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom  :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet :  in  the  country  are  the  beau- 
ties of  nature :  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain  :  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  you 
married  7  you  have  a  cheerful  house ;  are  yon 
single :  you  arie  unincumbered ;  children  are  ob- 
jects of  affection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be 
without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of 
vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man's 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose 
it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its  felicity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  en^ged  the  speculations 
of  the  inquirers  after  happiness ;  and  though  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 
may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by 
showing  that  no  absolute  determination  ever  can 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  bo 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see 
here  both  the  allurements  and  discouragements 
of  civil  employments ;  on  oim  side  there  is  trou- 
ble, on  the  other  honour ;  the  management  of 
affiurs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
duty  in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played :  it  must  then  still  bo  lefl  to  every  man  to 
choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can  any  general 
precept  be  given,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by 
theprescription  of  another. 

Thus,  wnat  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippns, 
''  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,"  and  by  Me- 
trodorus, **  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,"  is 
equally  certain ;  but  whether  they  will  give  most 
pain  or  pleasure,  must '  depend  on  their  future 
conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  causes  over 
which  the  parent  can  have  little  influence :  there 
is,  therefdre,  room  for  all  the  caprices  of  imagin- 
ation, and  desire  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

Such  M  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  al- 
ways likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  qutstiona 
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wherein  we  have  most  interest,  and  which  every 
day  aHbrds  us  tresh  opportunity  to  examine :  we 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
because  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject; 
M'e  see  a  little,  and  form  an  opinion  ;  we  see 
more,  and  change  iu 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which 
we  must  so  oflcn  Hnd  ourselves  liable,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  tho.«e  who  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  sentiments :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  have  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to 
obstinacy  or  negligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken ;  we  may.  perhaps,  again, 
change  our  own  opinion:  and  what  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  us 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  7 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pr(dc  naturally  raises  against 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another ; 
each  describes  what  he  sees  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  each  regulates  his  steps  by  his  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on  celibacy  as  a 
state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  partner  in 
joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  otner  consi- 
ders it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  gratifications,  to  remove  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion  :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
the  other  laughs  at  hiii  rashnes:),  or  pities  his  ig- 
norance ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  each  is  right,  but 
that  each  is  right  only  for  himself. 

Life  is  not  the  object  of  science :  we  see  a  lit- 
tle, very  little ;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can 
conjecture.  If  we  inquire  of^  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ; 
some  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and 
some  willingly  mislead  us.  The  only  thought, 
therefore,  on  which  we  can  repose  with  comtort, 
is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  things, 
and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary  errors 
will  terminate  in  happiness. 


No.  108.]      Saturday,  November  17,  1753. 

Tfobis,  cum  rinuil  accidit  orevis  lux, 

lioz  est  perpeiuo  Mnt^dormienda.  Catvllus. 

When  once  the  short-lived  mortal  diet, 

A  night  eterual  seals  his  eyes.  Addison. 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  exhaust- 
ed. Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the  mind 
of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets 
them,  however  often  they  occur,  with  the  same 
irdour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  parts  from  them  witli  the  same  regret 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descnptions  which  the 
poets  have  transcribed  from  each  other  and 
their  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time;  which  will  continue  to  engage,  or  as 
the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination, 


as    long  as  human  nature    shall    remain  the 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  spring,  we  knoir 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whii<per,  tiiat  the 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  linrifls 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  flock 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  fluw 
ers:  yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the  beaa 
ties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  with  the  renova 
tion  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his  heart  bouo^ 
at  the  mention  of  the  spring  ? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  sceiM 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet;  the  poets  o 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  the  moon  tovrer. 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget 
their  labours,  and  their  cares,  and  every  passioa 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  while  suspended.  AU  thi« 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  with- 
out weariness  ;  because  such  is  generally  the  life 
of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his  coadi- 
tion. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert, 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  peb- 
bles, a  bank  diversified  with  flowers,  a  green 
arch  that  excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot 
shaded  with  myrtles ;  yet  who  can  forbear  to 
enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and 
privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more  by  scenes 
with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be  de- 
hghted  7 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt- 
ed to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  wbeo- 
ever  they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  vtithout 
exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is 
the  companson  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  dort- 
tion  of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  perhaps  every 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language, 
from  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our 
own  times ;  yet  Uiis  comparison  must  alwavs 
please,  because  every  heart  feels  its  justness 
and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us 
to  use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  t 
distant  lime,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we 
shall  reach :  this  every  morahst  may  venture  to 
inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
and  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
arguments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations 
of  moralists:  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves 
with  future  happiness,  fixinsr  a  certain  hoar  for 
the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perishing 
some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  le»  distance 
from  the  happy  time ;  all  complaining  of  their 
disappointments,  and  lamenting  that  they  had 
suffered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  them, 
to  pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 

f>rincipal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  time  when 
ife  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether  through  all 
the  casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  life 
of  man,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  happiness  or  wisdom  ;  but  it  is  likelv, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing  thtt 
which  our  reason  and  conscience  declare  necn- 
sary  to  be  done,  will  equally  obstruct  us  in  times 
to  come.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination,  operat- 
ing on  things  not  yet  existincr,  to  please  itself 
with  scenes  of  unminglcd  felicity,  or  plao  oat 
cooneB  of  uniform  virtue ;  but  g^»G<l  um  ffil«i* 
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m  real  life  inscptrably  united;  habits  grow 
•tronger  by  indulgence;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  ad  she  has  oftener  yielded 
lo  temptation :  "  he  that  cannot  live  well  to- 
day,** says  Martial,  "will  be  less  qualified  to 
live  well  to-morrow.** 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
•very  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet 
this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
necessary  delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  (eels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  sure  that,  at  any  future  time  assignable,  he 
^all  be  able  to  rekmdle  the  same  ardour ;  he 
that  has  now  an  opportunity  ofiered  him  of 
breaking  loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
bnt  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled, 
mod  struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

Wo  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to 
our  own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always 
imagine  the  perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and 
the  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
crease than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  the  will  to  pursue  laudable  pur- 
poees,  will  be  always  seconded  by  tlie  power. 

But,  howev^  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must 
he  employed :  we  sec  every  day  the  unexpected 
death  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
jounger  than  ourselves,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
careless,  the  dissolute  and  the  temperate,  for 
men  who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  see 
aU  this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide 
after  year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  httle 
emotion  in  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  in»- 
iwessed  upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. I,  Uke  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived multitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom ;  but 
have  been  seldom  so  much  affected  as  by  the 
fiUe  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
lo  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
hicrative  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  unextiiiguishable 
curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
business  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
the  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him 
proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  tbot 
ke  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant 
to  bis  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed 
his  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
lew  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions, 
and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  whatever  region  art  or  nature 'had  dis- 
tingubhed,  he  determined  to  visit:  full  of  de- 
lign  and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his 
friends  expected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new 
ecenee  that  opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  in- 
Ibrmad  in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
that  state  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and 


can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  etficacious 
instance  of  the  blindness  uf  desire,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Euryalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  grasp : 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himsen 
secure  of  hfe,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  is,  indeed,  vrith  this  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  without 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  ne- 
vertheless unwilling  to  begin :  but  against  this 
unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  wa^ 
for  an  easier  conquest:  custom  is  equally  forci- 
ble to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly 
as  she  is  oflener  subdued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be- 
trayed to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence. 
Of  the  instabUity  of  life,  the  weakest  understand 
ing  never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongest 
oflen  omits  to  think  justly  :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  our  real 
state  ;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  un- 
worthy of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  his 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  few- 
er reproaches  from  himself:  nor  could  any  mo- 
tive to  tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the^  same  fault,  dis- 
pose us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  voluntary  ruiiu 


^0.  111.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27  1753. 


Fix  ta  nottrti  voe9. 


Qtue  iiMi  fecimMM  ipW, 


Oria 


Th«  deeds  oflonf  descended  uieeflUnrt 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputatioo  ouri.         DavDin 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive, 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  them, 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeming 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreci* 
ate  the  few  pleasures  and  felicities  which  nature 
hos  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid 
and  envied  condition  of^  hfe ;  and  have  not 
thought  the  hour  improfitably  spent,  when  I  have 
detected  the  imposture  of'^  counterfeit  advan- 
tages, and  found  disquiet  lurking  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  gayety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  ^t  "  ut  ndttf 
nemo  nui  wmpaniiusy^  "  no  man  is  miserabSe^ 
but  AS  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  thaa 
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lymself:"  this  pfj.^Ition  is  not  strictly  and  philo- 
■i>|>hically  true.  He  might  have  said  with  rigor- 
out*  propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  tiio  miserable ;  tor  such  is  tiie 
state  of  this  wot  id,  that  wetind  in  it  absolute  mi- 
■ery,  but  happiness  only  comparative;  we  may 
incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure, 
though  we  can  never  obtain  aa  much  happiness 
as  wc  might  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  oi]fr 
miseries  are  merely  comparative :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  some  tictitious  good  ; 
of  something  which  is  not  required  by  any  real 
want  of  nature  which  has  not  in  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is 
well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  is  deceived  by  distance ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  found,  that  of  many  imagined  blessings  it 
may  be  doubted,  whetlicr  he  that  wants  or  pos- 
sesses them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot. 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
fer upon  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  wc  consider  the  triumph  and  de- 
light with  which  most  of  those  recount  their  an- 
cestors, who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to  unex- 
pected fortune  endeavour  to  insert  themselves 
mto  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  line  of  pro- 
cenitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant. 
Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  es- 
timation of  birth  is  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  and 
that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but 
upon  imagination  :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whe- 
ther one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the  place  of 
another  ;  whether  he  that  owes  nothing  to  fore- 
fathers, may  not  receive  eoual  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  owing  all  to  himself;  whether 
he  may  not,  with  a  Uttle  meditation,  find  it  more 
honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family, 
and  to  gain  dignity  than  transm  it  it ;  whether,  if  he 
receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family, 
he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  that 
brings  a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life  without 
a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much  though 
be  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happi- 
ness, which  approacnes  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded  ;  hut  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advantage  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  consider 
those  as  the  minions  of^fortune,  who  are  wealthy 
from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is  "rM  non  porta 
labore,  sedrdieta;**  "the  acquisition  of  another, 
not  of  themselves;"  and  whom  a  father's  indus- 
try has  diflpensed  (rom  a  laborious  attention  to 


arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  Ubert j  to  dispose  o( 
life  as  fancy  shall  direct  tbem. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
hesitation,  that  total  hberty  would  be  a  blessiiig; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  laise 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  datiea,wiu- 
out  the  interruption  of  importunate  avocatioDa 

But,  since  fehcity  is  relative,  and  that  whicfa  it 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  haman  nature  in  itf 
present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to 
far  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient,  that 
they  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be 
rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  tbej 
should  be  driven  on  by  necessity  through  the 
paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confined  to  t 
stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at  leisure  to 
deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  wc  observe  the  lives  of  those  wbomaa 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  di- 
rection, what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  nor 
envy  ?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  mock 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves :  many  squander  their  exuberance  of  (<v- 
tune  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  other 
use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions,  and 
riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness;  othen, 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely  not  much  to  be 
praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  up  to  trifle, 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedi- 
ents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase  pleasure 
through  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  fly  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London,  with- 
out any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  but  that 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as  va- 
grant as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to 
raise  some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  they 
know  will  be  disappointed,  changing  one  amuse- 
ment for  another  which  a  few  monUis  will  make 
equally  insipid,  or  sinking  into  languor  and  dis- 
ease for  want  of  something  to  actuate  their  bo- 
dies or  exhilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where 
idlers  assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows 
that  this  is  generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total  idle- 
ness :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid 
and  motionless,  "would  fly  for  recreation,"  says 
South,  "to  the  mines  and  the  galleys  ;"  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  finds  emptey- 
ment  for  those,  who  would  not  have  known  bow 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisitioD 
or  improvement  of  a  ft  rtune,  not  only  escapes 
the  insipidity  of  indifference,  and  the  tediousness 
of  inactivity,  but  pains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  those,  M-ho  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of 
others  ;  for  life  aflbrds  no  higher  pleasure  than 
that  of  surmounting  difficulties,  passing  from 
one  step  of  success  to  another,  forming  new 
wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.  He  uat  la- 
bours in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  has 
his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and  after- 
wards rewarded  by  joy ;  he  it  always  moving 
to  a  certain  end,  and  w  len  he  has  attained  it, 
an  end  more  distant  mritea  him  to  a  new  pur- 
suit. 
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It  does  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  dili- 
gence is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are 
broken  by  unexpected  accidents  ;  the  most  con- 
stant perseverance  sometimes  toHs  through  life 
without  a  recompense  ;  but  labour,  though  un- 
successful, is  more  eligible  than  idleness;  he 
that  prosecutes  a  lawlul  purpose  by  lawful 
means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course 
of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  just ;  and  b 
•t  last  comforted  in  his  disappointment,  by  the 
eonsciousness  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
fiiult. 

That  kind  of  hfc  is  most  happy  wjjich  afibrds 
vs  most  opportunities  of  gaining  our  own  esteem; 
and  what  can  any  man  infer  m  his  own  favour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
lie  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
tlie  same  right,  had  he  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  7 

To  strive  with  difTiculties,  and  to  conquer 
Ibera,  is  the  highest  human  felicity;  the  next  is, 
to  strive,  and  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose 
life  has  passed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can 
boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
self only  as  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
be  is  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
bis  satisfaction  to  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
Ij,  when  be  airccted  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
Bands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  pow- 
cn  the  determination  of  our  lot : 

PerwntU§  ipti*  expmdere  Nummibn^t  quid 
CvuvemuU  nobi*,  rabu»que  ttt  utiU  mo§tri»: 
Cmrior  Ml  iUis  homo  quam  HbL 

lotfTMt  thj  fortune  to  tho  Powers  aoore : 
Lffftve  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  graot 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  foodneM  as  in  greatne«s  they  excnl ; 
.  Ah !  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  so  welL 

oavoBN. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is 
■neertain  ;  but  that  uncertainty  ouffht  to  repress 
fht  petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the 
murmurs  of  discontent. 
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Scribimmt  imdoeti  doetiqitt,  Boa. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

Tret  who  have  attentively  considered  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is 
felt  but  for  military  honours ;  eveiy  summer  af- 
Ibrds  battles  and  sieges,  and  the  world  is  filled 
with  ravage,  bloodshed,  and  devastation :  this 
Mngainary  fury  at  length  subsides,  and  nations 
un  divided  into  factions,  by  controversies  about 
points  that  will  never  be  decided.  Men  then 
now  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and  apply 
tnemselves  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  com- 
ponies  are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
piopertjr,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
pitasares  of  spending  it 


The  present  age,  if  wc  consider  chiefly  the 
state  of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with 
groat  propriety  The  »ig«  of  ^iulhors ;  for,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  time  io  which  men  of 
all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education, 
of  every  profession  and  employment,  were  post- 
ing with  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  The 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  lefl  to  those, 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by 
the  busy  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct  eve- 
ry other  man :  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or 
guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  cor- 
poral necessities  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  otlier 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that 
at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  than  have 
been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  present 
race  were  ever  equalled  in  number  by  any  former 
period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  tho  itch  of  lite- 
rary praise,  that  almost  every  man  is  an  author 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose  ;  has  either  bestowed 
his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds  them,  that 
they  may  be  more  seasonably  offered,  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  form  r  times,  tlie  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated, 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at 
with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation. 
But  as  in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded 
the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted  ■ 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced 
a  generation  of  Amazonn  of  the  pen,  who  with 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set  mascu- 
Une  tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usurpation  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  ar) 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  power  of  executing  their  intentions;  whose 
performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient 
to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence, however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity, 
to  solicit  openly  the  assistance  of  the  printer. 
Among  these  are  the  innumerable  correspond- 
ents of  public  papers,  who  are  always  offering 
assistance  which  no  man  will  receive,  and  sug- 
gesting hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
interest,  and  fill  the  coflfec-houses  with  dark  sto- 
ries of  j>erformaQcrs  by  eminent  hands,  which 
liave  been  ofilered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of 
writing  can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  confer- 
red upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
would  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  thai 
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the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to  none  but  au- 
lAors,  and  that  by  writing  alone  riches  and  honour 
were  to  be  obiained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
competitors,  are  very  irale  disposed  to  favour  one 
anotner,  it  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  at  a  time 
when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronize ; 
and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  re- 
collect  at  present,  who  professes  the  least  re- 

fard  for  the  votaries  of  science,  invites  the  ad- 
resses  of  learned  men,  or  seems  to  hope  for  re- 
putation from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain 
a  secret ;  nor  can  I  discover,  whether  wc  owe  it 
t^  me  influences  of  the  constellations,  or  the  in- 
t  mpefature  of  seasons:  whether  the  long  con- 
0  luance  of  the  wind  at  any  single  point,  or  in- 
ti  xicating  vapours  exhaled  irom  the  earth,  have 
turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our  soldiers 
and  traders,  our  men  and  women,  all  into  wits, 
philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  oi  this  intellectual  ma- 
lady ;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
who,  instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectu- 
ral speculations,  should  find  means  of  persuad- 
ing tne  peer  to  inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
repair  the  rural  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who 
could  replace  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter, 
and  sena  back  the  fanner  to  the  mattock  and  the 
flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  in- 
creasing, till  at  length  there  was  no  people  be- 
side themselves;  the  establishment  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  number  of  priests  was  reduced 
and  limited.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will  per- 
haps be  multiplied,  till  no  readers  will  be  found, 
and  then  the  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 
cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
gradually  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stop- 

Red,  if  it  be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a 
ei^ht,  I  could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  some  salutary  considera- 
tions, which  might  repress  their  ardour  for  that 
reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thousands  is 
fated  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
collected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
of  imparting  to  mankind  something  necessary  to 
bs  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  sometimes  start  a  useful  thought,  or  make 
a  lucky  discovery,  or  obtain  bv  chance  some  se- 
cret of  nature,  or  some  intelligence  of  facts,  of 
which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though  by 
a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose 
for  ever  by  suppressing  it. 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea  ;  for  of 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  ha?  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  b^nsposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  f^els  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture 
to  tappote  himaelf  properly  qualified ;  and,  tince 


every  man  :s  inclin^  to  think  wtX\  cf  his  own  ia 
te^ect,  by  what  test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  witb- 
out  hazarding  the  contempt  or  resentment  of  the 
public 

The  first  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  be  undeitaka 
to  treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  properiy  undertake  to  instnict 
others  while  we  are  ourselves  in  want  of  lo- 
«truction.  The  next  requimte  is,  that  be  be 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  delivers  ha 
sentiments :  if  he  treats  of  science  and  demon- 
strationy'that  he  has  attained  a  style  clear,  pore, 
nervous,  and  expressive  ;  if  his  topics  be  proba- 
ble and  pe^ieuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recom- 
mend themby  the  superaddition  of  elegance  and 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  varied  uktioo, 
and  pour  forth  the  music  of  modulated  poiods. 

If  it  be  a^in  inquired,  upon  what  principles 
any  man  shall  conclude  that  he  wants  those 
powers,  it  may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  eod 
IS  attained  but  by  the  proper  means;  he  only 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  understands  t 
subject,  who  has  read  and  compared  the  writcn 
that  have  hitherto  discussed  it,  familiarized  tbrii 
arguments  to  himself  by  long  meditation,  con- 
sulted the  foundations  of  different  systems,  tiMi 
separated  truth  from  error  by  a  rigorous  exami 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  aright  to  suppose 
that  he  can  express  his  thoughts,  whatever  they 
are,  with  perspicuity  or  elegance,  who  has  car^ 
fully  perused  the  best  authors,  accurately  noted 
their  diversities  of  style,  diligently  selected  the 
best  modes  of  diction,  and  familiarized  them  by 
long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetorician  or  philosopher  by 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to 
write  on  questions  which  he  has  never  studiet^ 
may  without  hesitation  determine,  that  be  it 
about  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  read- 
er, and  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  those 
whom  he  aspires  to  instruct;  he  that  without 
forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  bestmodelf 
hastens  to  obtrude  his  compositions  on  the  pub* 
lie,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or  flat 
tery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned  esr 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  whererer  hii 
work  shall  be  received,  to  the  depravafion  cl 
taste  and  the  corruption  of  language. 


No.  119.]       Tuesday,  Dec  25,  1753. 


mtitu  regnet  mvidmm  dowtamde 
Spiriium,  qumm  n  Lfbiam  r^motis 
Oadikutjiingas,  et  mUrqu*  Pmrnrnt 
StrvuU  auw. 


By  Tirtue*!!  precept*  to  cootrol 
Thn  tbiritv  crmvinfi  of  the  aoul, 
1*  over  wider  realios  to  rei^ 
Uneovied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 
You  could  to  dUtant  Lybia  Join, 
A  ad  both  the  Carthage*  wore  thia*. 


When  Socrates  was  asked,  "  which  of  mortal 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  g^di  in 
happiness  7"  he  answered,  "  that  man  who  is  in 
want  of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates,  led  it  to  be  guessed 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  ttom 
want  which  was   to   constitute  hippintiM  iw 
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meant  amplitude  of  possessions  or  contraction 
Oi  desire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  difier> 
•oce  between  them,  that  Alexander  the  Great 
confesaed  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
the  master  of  the  world  ;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
flboiild  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  consequence,  difller 
widely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
tions can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  aflfkirs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dlent  to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what 
they  already  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
more;  some  will  always  want  abilities,  and  others 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  is  there- 
fere  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
eertain  and  easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may 
grow  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  and  by 
quiet  acquiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him, 
•opply  the  absence  of  more. 

Yeit  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulat- 
ing the  happiness  ef  the  jrods,  by  any  other 
means  than  msping  at  their  power,  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  great  business  of  life  to  create 
wants  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  been 
long  observed  by  moralists,  that  every  man 
Muanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  tliat  life,  of 
wnich  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  short- 
ness :  and  it  may  be  remarked  wiih  equal  just- 
MBB,  that  though  every  man  laments  his  own 
insufficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  him- 
self a  necessitous  and  precarious  being,  inces- 
santly soliciting  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
feeling  wants  which  bis  own  art  or  strength  can- 
not supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not, 
b^  the  superaddition  of  unnatural  cares,  render 
hmiself  still  more  dependent ;  who  does  not  cre- 
sts an  artificial  poverty,  ana  suffer  himself  to  feel 
psin  for  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is 
gsined,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose 
psit  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
mrisible,  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
lecollect  that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires 
innnuate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind, 
sod  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
US  to  notice.  No  man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
take  account  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
watch  every  motion  of  his  heart.  Much  of  our 
time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  custom:  we  trifle, 
because  we  see  others  trifle ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner wo  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de- 
sire ;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the  same 
chase,  lest  greater  activity  should  triumph  over 


It  is  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous ;  and  that 
many  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet 
so  useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  ea- 
sily be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample 
and  liberal  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and 
tegular  governments,  the  temptations  to  wealth 
SM  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow 
them,  are  such  as  no  force  of  understanding  finds 
it  easy  to  resist 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
snij  by  eodeayotus  after  wealth  and  honour;  by 
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solicitude^  which  the  world,  whether  justly  or 
not,  considered  as  important;  I  should  scarcely 
have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  precepts  of 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profess 
to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  a  solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that 
the  accumulation  ot  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hin- 
dered, or  the  ambition  of  just  honours  always  to 
be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  may  be 
desired  upon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to 
confine  the  mfluence  of  his  acquisitions  to  him- 
self. 

But  if  wo  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  those  that  fortune  permits 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  torment 
me  himself  with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which 
allthe  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at 
the  moment  of  attainment?  One  man  is  beggar- 
ing his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  which  when 
finished  he  never  will  inhabit ;  another  is  level- 
ling mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which  when 
he  has  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more;  anotlier 
is  painting  ceihngs,  carving  wainscot,  and  filling 
his  apartments  with  costly  furniture,  only  that 
some  neighbouring  house  may  not  be  ricner  or 
finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  hfe  as  to  inculcate ; 
but  if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when 
the  reality  is  wanting ;  or  voluntarily  to  become 
poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to 
be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
kept  from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
variegated ;  wno  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand;  who  pine  with  envy 
At  the  flowers  of  another  man*8  parterre  ;  who 
hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossil, 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death ;  and 
who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  streiet  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattttsd  in 
the  tumult 

He  that  imagines  mo  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acauaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  tlieir  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  competi- 
tion or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  maae  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  sorely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroSeness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  if 
be  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great- 
er influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  eon 
ployments  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify 
the  day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  objscLwiL 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.    Whit 
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we  believe  ourselves  to  want,  torments  us  not  in 
proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  tbe 
estimation  by  which  wc  have  rated  it  in  oi^r  own 
minds ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled hira  to  swallow;  but  while  his  organs 
were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irresisti- 
ble, nor  could  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was  ap- 
peased by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  are 
the  irregular  appetites  of  the  mind  :  though  they 
are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  dis- 
quieting with  real  wants;  the  Roman,  who  wept 
at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree 
of  sorrow  that  extorts  tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to 
be  repressed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration  ; 
they  must  be  con^iidered  as  enemies  not  only  to 
happiness  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men,  among 
those  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  who  spare  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  con>- 
petitor  at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  sate  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet 
These  are  faults,  which  the  fratgrnity  seem  to 
look  upon  as  jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  ex- 
cused by  the  violence  of  temptation :  but  1  shall 
always  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to 
fraud  in  little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to 
practise  it  in  greater ;  **  he  that  has  hardened 
liimsc'lf  by  killing  a  sheep,"  says  Pythagoras, 
**  will  with  less  reluctance  shed  the  blood  of  a 
man.'* 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being.  There 
are  few  tilings  which  can  much  conduce  to  hap- 
piness, and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently 
desired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Socrates  surveyed  the  fair  at  Athens, 
will  turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation, 
**How  many  things  are  here  wliich  I  do  not 
want!*' 
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Etpectanda  dice  Aonttut,  didfue  beatut 

Ante  obttum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet.      Ovid. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  liif  h, 

Cun  be  coocluJed  bless'd  before  lie  die.        Addison. 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  ages  a  universal  complaint.  The 
wisest  of  men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in 
search  of  happiness,  by  Uie  mournful  confension, 
that  **  all  is  vanity  ;**  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that  "the  days  of  their  pilgrimage 
were  few  and  evil.*' 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more 
superfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any 
assertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  im- 
press the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  that  our  present  state  is  a  slate  of  danger 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
life,  what  does  it  jpresent  us  but  a  chaos  of  un- 
happiness,  a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of 
Wooui  and  contest,  disappointment  and  defeat  7 


If  we  view  past  ages  in  the  reflection  of  history 
what  do  they  offer  to  our  meditation  but  cnnn^ 
and  calamities?  One  year  is  distinguished  bv a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake:  kingdoms 
are  made  desolate,  sometimes  by  wars,  and  soroe 
times  by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of  the  worid  is 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant, at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror, 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  of 
evil ;  ftod  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of  one  jwit 
of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  from 
sanguinary  success,  from  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  tlie  power,  not  so  much  of  improriog 
life  by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  misery 
on  others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  by  com- 
parative greatness. 

But  by  him  that  examined  life  with  a  more 
close  attention,  the  happiness  of  the  worid  wiQ 
be  found  still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  in- 
tervals of  public  prosperity,  or  to  use  terms 
more  proper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calamity, 
a  general  diflusion  of  happiness  may  seem  to 
overspread  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion, jollity  and  plenty ;  there  are  no  pubhc  fears 
and  dangers,  and  **  no  complainmgs  in  the 
streets.**  But  the  condition  of  individuals  is 
very  little  mended  by  this  general  calm ;  pain 
and  malice  and  discontent  still  continue  their 
havoc ;  the  silent  depredation  goes  incessantly 
forward  ;  and  tlie  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by 
the  victims  of  sorrow. 

Ue  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  beholds  the 
cheerfulness  displayed  in  every  countenance, 
and  finds  all  sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with 
no  other  attention  than  to  give  or  receive  plea- 
sure, would  naturally  imagine  that  he  had  reach- 
ed at  last  the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  sa- 
cred to  gladness'  of  heart,  from  whence  all  fear 
and  anxiety  were  irreversibly  excluded.  Such, 
indeed,  we  may  oflen  find  to  be  the  opinion  ot 
those,  who  from  a  lower  station  look  up  to  tbe 
pomp  and  gaycty  which  tlicy  cannot  reach ;  but 
who  is  there  of  those  who  frequent  th^e  luxuri- 
ous assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  own 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  tbe  vexations  and 
distresses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay 
companions? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  feel, 
employing  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
lish life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from  tbe 
eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  tbe 
observation  ofothers,  istliat  which  depends  upon 
tlie  goods  of  fortune  ;  yet  even  this  is  often  ^ti- 
tious.  There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  tbao 
is  generally  imagined ;  not  only  because  many 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  still 
larger,  and  many  measure  their  wants  by  the 
grali6cations  which  others  enjoy:  but  great 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  ncicessities  whicb  it 
is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  forced 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  aati 
cheerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  twl 
many  more  are  sufTiciently  removed  from  aU 
danger  of  real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  long  tfo 
remarked,  that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet; 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  themsehef 
no  ezemption  fiom  that  discoid  or  siis|Mciao^  b} 
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which  the  sweetness  of  domestic  ratirement  is 
destroyed ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
posed, in  tiie  same  decree  as  they  are  elevated 
above  others,  to  the  treachery  of"  dependents, 
the  calumny  of  dcfamers,  and  the  violence  of 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present 
•tate ;  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  in  diiTorent  proportions  indeed,  but  with 
ui  allotment  which  seems  very  little  regulated 
by  our  own  conduct 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  moral* 
ists,  tliat  every  man^s  fortune  was  in  his  own 
power,  that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all 
other  divinities,  and  that  happiness  is  the  un- 
failing; consequence  of  virtue.  But,  surely,  the 
quiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with  arrows, 
against  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  how- 
ever adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held  up 
in  vain:  we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes ; 
we  are  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
danfrer  of  suffering  b^  the  crimes  of  others ;  even 
his  g«K>dness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implaca- 
ble malice  and  restless  perseverance :  the  good 
man  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven  from 
the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his 
cares  made  useless  by  profusion,  his  instructions 
defeated  by  perverseness,  and  his  kindness  re- 
icMrti^by  ingratitude:  he  may  languish  under  the 
infamy  of  false  accusations,  or  perish  reproach- 
fully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to 
all  the  influences  of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is 
not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain  ;  his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 
flagration ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind,  however  ele- 
vated, inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
rasualties,  of  which  he  most  always  share  the 
dangers  and  the  pains  ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
•eeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
•tone;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable 
anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  Ustlessness  and 
languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  derived 
one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  fu- 
ture state  ;  for  since  the  Cv.mmon  events  of  the 
present  life  happey  alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it 
follows  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Bein^, 
tliat  there  must  be  another  state  of  existence^  m 
which  a  just  retribution  shall  be  made,  and  every 
man  shall  be  happy  and  miserable  according  to 
his  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afford  some 
proof  of  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  fts  the  justice  of  Goo.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
ni.agined  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create 
•  being  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than 
10  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to 
prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it 
Dy  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
nobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in  which  many 
of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment: 
m  which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
Aever  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many  evils  which 
he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many 
which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely  come 
a  time,  wlien  trery  capacity  of  happioMt  shall 


be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  puritied,  and  that  thetlioughta 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  allay- 
ed and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate 
the  imagination,  to  tix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to 
make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  for^ 
^et  the  hand  by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It 
IS  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  than  by  afflic- 
tion, awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbecility, 
or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions 
can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  <^uiet;  and  how  justly 
we  may  ascribe  to  the  supenntendence  of  a  higli- 
er  Power,  those  blessings  which  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  success  we  considered  as  the  attainments 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so- 
licit our  pursuit;  and  this  consideration  can  be 
inculcated  only  by  affliction.  *'  O  Death !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions!"  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  delights, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquilliw, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  ena  : 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  "a  thiet 
in  the  night ;"  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work." 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  nave  been  sufToTcd  by  those  "  <^ 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;"  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself  was  **aman  (^sor- 
rows and  acquainted  witli  grief!'' 


No.  126.]    Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1754. 


'SteriUtnec  Uftit  arena§ 


Ut  C4auret  paucu^  mersitque  koe  pulvere  venom. 

LUCAM 

Caiwt  thou  bfilieve  the  vtut  f  ternd  Blind 

Way  e'er  to  Sy rts  and  Lybian  sands  confined  7 

Tbnt  he  would  choose  this  waste,  this  barren  ground. 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  around, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drown'd  7 

There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  re- 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
positions produced  in  every  a^e  contain  descrip- 
tions  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitious^ 
ly  repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always 
considered,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desir- 
able is  to  he  obtained  by  departing  from  them ; 
that  the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
we  have  to  fear;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  it 
overbalanced  by  the  malice  of  many ;  and  that 
the  protection  of  soaety  is  too  dearlv  purchased 
by  encountering  Cs  aangers  and  enduring  ita  of » 
prenionj. 
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These  specious  representations  of  solitary  hap- 
piness, however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
nave  so  far  spread  their  influence  over  the  world, 
that  almost  every  man  delights  his  imagination 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  oppoN 
tunity  of  retreat  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  re- 
treat only  in  imagination,  content  themselves 
with  believing,  that  another  year  will  transport 
them  lo  rural  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they  talk 
of  doing  what,  if  they  had  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
tliere  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  tlius  secure  from 
cares  and  danj^ers ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either 
that  they  may  improve  their  happiness,  increase 
their  knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude, 
as  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  high- 
er or  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification 
of  their  passions.  Of  these,  some,  hau/^ty  and 
impetuous,  fly  from  society  only  because  they 
cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themselves  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
gible, but  that  which  places  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure  or  control,  and  aflbrds  them  op- 
portunities of  living  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  easily  oflondcd  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  imper- 
tinence, and  always  expecting  from  the  conver- 
sation of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity,  and 
truth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
afibrd.  Such  men  arc  in  haste  to  retire  from 
ffrossness,  falsehood,  and  brutality ;  and  hope  to 
find  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  negative  fe- 
licity, an  exemption  from  the  shocks  and  pertur- 
bations with  wnich  public  scenes  are  conUnually 
distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  af- 
ford that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so 
lavishly  to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will 
quickly  discover,  that  by  escaping  from  his  op- 
ponents he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness 
18  nothing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  power  no- 
thing where  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he  whose  fa- 
culties are  employed  in  too  close  an  observation 
of  failings  and  defects,  will  find  his  condition 
very  little  mended  by  transferring  his  attention 
from  others  to  himself:  he  will  probably  soon 
come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  cha- 
racter rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  merely  by 
flie  authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find 
those  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
statesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these 
likewise  arc  apt  to  wonder  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, for  want  of  considering,  that  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carried  with  them  to  their 
country  seats  minds  full  fraught  with  subjects 
of  reflection,  the  consciousness  of  (rreat  merit,  the 
memory  of  illustrious  actions,  the  knowledge 
of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mighty  de- 
signs to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation.  Soli- 
tude was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue,  and 
^n  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  what  can  re- 
tj^ment  confer  upon  him,  who  having  done  no- 
tiiiiii^  can  receive  no  support  from  bis  own  im- 


portance, who  having  known  nothing  »%n  find 
no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  past  xnd  who 
intending  nothing  can  form  no  hopes  {\x>m  pros« 
pects  of  the  future  ?  He  can,  surely,  take  no  wiser 
course  than  that  of  losing  himself  again  in  the 
crowd,  and  fllUng  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  with 
the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phi> 
losophy,  and  retire  in  expectation  of  greater  in- 
timacies with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the 
groves  when  he  conferred  with  E^eria.  These 
men  have  not  always  reason  to  repent  Some 
studies  require  a  continued  prosecution  of  the 
same  train  of  thought,  such  as  is  too  oflen  inter 
rupted  by  the  petty  avocations  of  common  life, 
sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necessary,  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  obiects  be  at  once  present  to  the  mind; 
and  every  thing,  therefore,  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or  dis- 
sipate the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  soli 
tilde,  its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  n 
not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will  alwajrs  teach  oo- 
successfully,  who  cannot  recommend  his  senti- 
ments by  ms  diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society:  he 
that  never  compares  his  notions  with  (hose  of 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts, 
and  very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  against  his  opinions:  he,  therefore, 
oflen  thinks  himself  in  possession  of  truth,  when 
he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded. 
He  that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  liis 
studies,  will  always  applaud  his  own  progress, 
and  think  highly  of  his  performances,  because 
he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excell- 
ed him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  student  who  withdraws  himself  from  the 
world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extinguidied 
which  praise  and  emulation  had  enkindled,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep,  nther 
than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recloset, 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect, 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serious  cona- 
deration.  Thesd  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curiosity ;  but 
that  being  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they 
may  employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  reUcion: 
that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  with  stricter 
vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts  by  more  fie> 
quent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mo^ 
tality,  I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appears  *'to 
pass  through  things  temporary,"  with  no  other 
care  than  '*  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eteroil," 
I  look  with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  tp> 
prove  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minate 
examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  fb^ 
bear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  molti< 
plying  seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more 
nardened  efirontery,  virtue  would  not  withdrtv 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert 
her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  pe^ 
severance  in  tlie  right  Piety  practised  in  soB- 
tude,  like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  deserti, 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  surrey 
the  works  of  God  and  the  actions  of  men  2  bote 
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Nes'^TB  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and 
Bo^rever  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants 
the  sacred  splendour  of  benetict^nce. 
^  Oui  Maker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
fieties  of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers, 
vet  designed  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
Atended,  that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
hj  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  their  oWn  passions  incited  by  the  force  of 
present  temptations :  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly 
ibe  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they  cannot 
conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of  solitude, 
that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tem- 
pest of  public  life.  But  there  are  others,  whose 
passions  grow  more  strong  and  irregular  in  pri- 
vacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform  te- 
Dour  of  virtue,  but  by  exposing  their  manners  to 
the  public  eye,  and  assisting  the  admonitions  of 
conscience  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such,  it  is 
dangerous  to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  con- 
duct till  tliey  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue, 
and  weakened  their  passions  by  frequent  victo- 
■ies.  But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  in- 
spired with  ardour,  and  so  fortified  with  resolu- 
tion, that  the  world  passes  before  them  without 
influence  or  regard :  these  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  appointed  the  guardians  of  man- 
kind :  they  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  ex- 
hibit public  examples  of  good  life :  and  may  be 
said,  when  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert 
the  station  which  Providence  assigned  them. 


No.  128.]        Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1754. 

BU  gbdttr^rmnm,  kU  iextraramm  akit  |  mm»  «tHftM 
JCrrvr,  -4  VMrUt  iUmdit  pmrtiku*.  Bus. 


When  in  a  wood  we  loavo  thn  certain  waj, 
OttH  error  foob  us,  Uiourh  wn  various  ttray, 
Some  to  the  leA,  and  ftome  to  t  otlier  aide.      Fsancm. 

It  b  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
lo  charge  each  other  with  triding  away  life: 
every  man  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment of  his  neighbour  as  somclhinf;  belcw  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tantion  of  a  rational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the 
wants  of  nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with 
the  various  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
tions are  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would, 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  exempted  from  the  nc^cessity  of 
working  either  for  themselves  or  others,  find 
I»iisinc8s  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
|pt«ter  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece, 
di^  the  mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the 
harvest;  thev  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
Souses;  in  what  then  are  they  employed  7 

This  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant 
prospect  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an- 
swer. We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  to- 
Siiher  in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  haste  in 
eir  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks ;  but 
what  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more  mi- 
DOte  observation  must  inform  us. 

When  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
it  eoon  appears  tKat  the  passions  and'  iroagina- 
tbos  of  men  will  not  easily  sofler  them  to  be 


idle ;  we  see  things  coveted  merely  because  the} 
are  rare,  and  purnued  because  they  are  fugitive  ; 
we  see  men  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  which  is  worthless  in  itself,  and  then  con- 
tend for  the  possession.  One  is  a  collector  of 
fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no  other  use  than  to 
show  them ;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own 
repository,  grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  has 
\eh  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by  another. 
The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  his 
rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine 
with  his  own.  This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  con« 
cert,  only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his 
company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress ;  some  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some 
in  directions  to  their  cook ;  some  are  forming 
parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  at  a 
horse-race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of 
these  lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by 
which  the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
gaged, who  seriously  considered  what  he  was  do- 
ing, or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
he  is  with  what  he  might  be  made.  However, 
as  people  who  have  the  same  inclination  gene- 
rally flock  together,  every  trifler  is  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  the  sight  of  others  as  unprofitably 
active  as  himself;  by  kindling  the  heat  of  com- 
petition, he  in  time  thinks  himself  important,  and 
oy  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  is  se- 
cured from  wrnriness  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self  approbation  is  always  the 
reward  of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  plea- 
sures, as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous  dis- 
position, than  that  universal  contempt  and 
naughty  negligence,  which  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  oflen  as- 
sumed by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its  name, 
and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and 
ridicule  is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit:  let  it  be 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easi- 
est philosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thing,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under 
pretence  that  occasions  am  wanting  to  call  forth 
activity,  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setting  an  example  of  more  rational 
industrv,  is  no  less  m  the  power  of  the  meanest  .' 
than  of*  the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ- 
ment, which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  likewise, 
that  almost  every  act,  which  is  not  directly  vi- 
cious, is  in  some  respect  beneficial  and  laudable. 
"  I  often,"  says  Bruyere,  "  observe  from  my 
window,  two  beings  of  erect  form  and  amiabfe 
countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  rea-  « 
son,  able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language, 
and  convey  their  notions  to  each  other.  They 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  every  dav 
employed  till  sunset  in  rubbing  two  smooth 
stones  together,  or,  in  other  terms,  in  polishing 
marble." 

*<  If  lions  could  paint,**  says  the  fable,  "in  the 
room  of  those  pictures  which  exhibit  mea  vaft 
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quishing  lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon 
men."  if  the  stone-cutier  could  have  written 
like  Bruycre,  what  would  he  have  replied? 

*'  1  look  up,"  says  he,  "  every  day  from  my 
shop  upon  a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand 
■till  to  gaze  upon  my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a 
wit  and  a  philo5topher.  I  oflen  perceive  his  face 
clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is 
sometimes  burning  at  midnight  The  sight  of  a 
man  who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself,  ex- 
cited  my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in 
his  apartment,  and,  therefore,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doin^ ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he 
was  writing  descnptions  of  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they 
had  Uved  before  ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
change  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  often  repeated  :  that  he  was  often  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a 
word  which  every  body  understood ;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expressions  equally 
proper,  till  he  could  not  fi{  his  choice  but  by  con- 
sulting his  friends ;  that  he  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single 
line  is*  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  ne 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
tliat  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to 
make  a  little  book,  which  at  last  will  teach  no 
useful  art,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not  will 
perceive  himself  to  want.  J  have  often  wonder- 
ed for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into 
the  world ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
live  tlius  foolishly,  seized  by  an  order  of  the  go- 
Ternment,  and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation." 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridicu- 
lous. He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human 
beings  rubbing  stones  together,  might  have  pro- 
longed the  same  amusement  by  walking  through 
the  city,  and  seeing  others  with  looks  of  import- 
ance leaping  one  brick  upon  another;  or  by 
rambUng  into  the  country,  where  he  might  ob- 
serve oOier  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving 
in  pieces  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay,  or,  in  the 
language  of  men  less  enlightened,  ploughing  the 
field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  by  an  aggregation  of  effects  to  make 
every  thing  great.  The  polisher  of  marble  may 
be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue, 
and  the  schools  of  science  :  or  providing  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  disco- 
veries of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  tije  incite- 
ment and  instruction  of  future  generations.  The 
mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  reasoning  hbings  are  distinguished  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
secured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hostility;  and  the 
ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and 
compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her  inha- 
bitants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative; and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things, 
because  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
•qual  or  eicel  ■ome  othit  trifler,  and  ii  happy 


or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  miscarries :  the 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  unactive  ambitioa 
sits  comparing  his  power  with  his  wishes ;  tod 
makes  his  inability  to  perform  things  impossible, 
an  excuse  tohimself  for  performing  nothing.  Mas 
can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  actions, 
by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his  performance, 
by  comparing  what  he  does  with  what  he  can  da 
Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exertion  of 
all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  respect 
to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  b^ 
Him,  who  has  given  to  all  created  beings  tbor 
dificrent  abilities :  he  faithfully  performs  the  tuk 
of  life,  within  whatever  limits  his  laboura  may  be 
confined,  or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  f<M>> 
gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can 
accomplish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actioiii 
by  his  imagination,  may  appear  despicable  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleDess  anj 
thing  really  useful,  has  no  pretensions  to  appUud 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  since  nothinf 
but  narrowness  of  mind  hinders  him  from  see* 
ing,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  principles  eveij 
thing  limitM  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  wfaTi 
his  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  the 
happiness  of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might  with 
equal  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  uni%e^ 
sal  empire,  and  of  the  diflusion  of  blessings  over 
all  the  ^lobe :  yet  even  this  globe  is  little,  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  matter  within  our  riesr; 
and  that  system  barely  something  more  than 
nonentity,  compared  with  tlie  boundless  regiooi 
of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor  imagioatioa 
can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  m\^ 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and 
wishes  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  neces* 
sarily  descend  to  the  consideration  of  what  we 
are.  We  have  powere  very  scanty  in  their  ut- 
most extent,  but  which  in  different  men  are  diA 
ferently  proportioned.  Suitably  to  these  powen 
we  have  duties  prescribed,  which  wc  most  nei- 
ther decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting  ourseWes 
with  easier  amusements,  nor  overlook  in  idle 
contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  bom  to  please 
rmrselves.  He  that  studies  simply  his  o%vn  satis* 
faction,  will  always  find  the  proper  business  of 
his  station  too  hard  or  to  easy  for  him.  B*it  if 
we  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  to  The 
Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placed  in  the 
world,  and  who  has  allotted  us  the  part  which 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life,  we 
shall  bo  easily  persuaded  to  resign, our  own  in- 
clinations to  tFnerring  Wisdom,  and  do  the  work 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  dihgenee. 
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And  miof  le  sonethia;  of  our  time*  to  pH^as*. 

DaroBi^  ** 

I  FoNTENCLLE,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  ^ef 
I  ton,  closes  a  long  enumeratioa  of  that  greai  pi* 
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Oflopher's  virtues  and  attainmentB,  with  an  ob- 
ervation,  tiiat  *^  he  was  not  distinguiahod  from 
tther  men  by  any  singularity  cither  natural  or 
ifccted." 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superi- 
ority to  the  rcf»t  of  mankind,  Uiat  he  was  able  to 
eparate  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
rhich  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
raa  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom  without 
Nirchasing  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  thinffs  : 
nd  that  he  stood  alone,  merely  because  he  bad 
iitthe  rest  of  mankind  behind  him,  not  because 
10  deviated  from  the  beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
iiould  compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
■ight  set  this  part  of  Newton's  character  to 
riew  with  great  advantage,  bv  opposing  it  to 
ImU  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  ot  latter 
iffes  who  has  any  pretensions  to  dispute  with 
um  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
U  contemplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of 
CBOwledge  a  curious  inspection  into  common- 
ifo,  and  afler  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo- 
lophcr,  had  examined  **  men's  business  and 
XMoms"  as  a  statesman  ;  yet  failed  so  much  in 
ihe  conduct  of  domestic  aflairs,  that,  in  the  most 
nerativepost  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy  king- 
ioai  could  advance  him,  he  felt  cU  the  miseries 
]f  distressful  poverty,  and  committed  all  the 
aimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were  at 
Mice  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
Mid,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
iMMiey,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
mt  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excel- 
lence, very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
Sacon:  but  almost  all  the  studious  tribe  as  they 
ibtain  any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feci 
ikewise  some  contagion  of  his  defects ;  and  ob- 
itract  the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro- 
:ore,  by  follies  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
ieaming  could  betray  theoL 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
iian,  that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  se- 
rerity  the  error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the 
gnorance  of  little  things  may  be  compensated 
iiy  the  knowledge  of  great ;  tor  so  it  is,  that  as 
Bore  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distin- 
piish  or  esteem  great  qualifications,  and  as  man- 
dnd  is  in  general  more  easily  disposed  to  cen- 
Mire  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is  often  incur- 
ed  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  use- 
nlness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to 
ivoid  ;  no  man  can  bocome  qualified  for  the 
Boraraon  intercourses  of  life,  by  private  medita- 
tion ;  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular 
system,  planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled 
principles,  in  which  every  cause  has  acimgruous 
effect,  and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  ano- 
ther. Of  the  fashioiis  prevalent  in  every  coun- 
try, a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particular 
temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
the  constitution  of  the  government ;  but  the 
greater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been 
started  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  just  motives  of  choice 
fiom  other  countries. 
Of  all  these,  the  savage  that  hunts  his  prey 
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upon  the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  specn- 
lales  m  liis  closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  equaJ 
ignorance;  yet  by  the  observation  of  these  tntles 
ii  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  in  order 
that  the  address  of  one  to  another  is  regulatrd, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facility  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them* 
selves,  become  great  bv  their  frequency  ;  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  his  own  interest,  who  to 
the  unavoidable  unskilfulncss  of  abstraction  and 
retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common 
forms,  and  increases  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu* 
dious  course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendsliips. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ce- 
remony is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found; 
much  the  greater  part  of  thof  e  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly  wish  to 
have  possessed  those  Qualifications  which  they 

Sretend  to  despise ;  ana  because  they  find  it  diN 
cult  to  wash  awav  the  tincture  which  they  have 
so  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selves m  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own  co- 
lour. Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  the  biiBy 
passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  pan^s  of  envy,  is  gene- 
rally forced  to  recreate  bis  imagination  with  ai 
eflS>rt  of  comfort 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who^  support- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and 
elevated  by  a  long  course  of^reputation  and  ap- 

f>lausc,  voluntarily  consign  themselves  to  singv- 
arity,  aflcct  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because 
they  know  that  they  shall  not  be  jostled,  and  in- 
dulge a  boundless  gratification  of  will  because 
they  perceive  that  they  shall  be  quietly  obeyed. 
Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  HumourislSj  an  appellation  by  which  he 
that  has  obtained  it,  ana  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
fashion  :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  bu 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  merry,  advance  ab- 
surdities or  oppose  demonstration,  without  sny 
other  reprehension  from  mankind  than  that  it  is 
his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  bo 
let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  tnrough 
the  various  factions  of  mankma  ;  and  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently  to 
consider  the  patience  witn  which  their  caprices 
are  suffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of^  their 
own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  submis- 
sion is  universally  paid,  and  whose  irregularities 
are  only  considered  as  consequences  of  its  vi- 
gour. These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always 
found  to  spot  a  character,  though  they  may  not 
totally  obscure  it ;  and  he  who  expects  fmm 
mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  established 
customs  in  compliance  with  his  single  will,  and 
exacts  that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay, 
may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
versally and  invariably  displeasing.  In  what- 
ever respect  a  man  difiers  from  others,  he  roust 
be  considered  by  them  as  either  worse  or  better; 
By  being  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  ofVener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 
probation of  his  practice  must  necessarily  con- 
demn hin^  that  gives  it ;  and  though  a  man  often 
pleases  by  inferiority,  there  are  &w  who  dean 
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to  give  such  pleajiiire.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that 
Binfiulnnty  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  brand 
of  slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated 
with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which  weak 
eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which, 
though  kindness  is  not  gained,  at  least  envy  is 
averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or 
justify  singularity  ;  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understanding  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  play  over  the 
airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pride  of  men 
will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one  whose  un- 
derstanding or  attainments  are  but  level  with 
their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they  have 
consented  lo  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  direction 
which  they  submissively  follow.  All  violation 
of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  defiance 
of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  gene- 
ral laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  therefore,  who 
differs  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  an{?rv  if  his  arrogance  is  punish- 
ed with  ridicule  ;  it  those  whose  example  he  su- 
pci^iliously  overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision, 
and  hoot  him  back  agam  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  lit- 
tle things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indetermi- 
nable, and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  ex- 
cuse. But  there  arc  occasions  on  which  it  is 
noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
among  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  he- 
cause  these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven  ;  yet  even  of  these,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue, 
who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
suffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affec- 
tions for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa- 
shionable decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  m  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  o(  his  charact-^r  drew  many 
eyes  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
enjoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno- 
cently delight 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
tore,  no  intention  lo  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  de- 
gree and  practices  of  mankind,  is  in  some  no- 
tions the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  com- 
pliance only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only 
ne  can  become  useful:  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be 
lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give 
up  virtue  to  complaisance  ;  for  the  end  of  com- 
plaisance is  only  to  ^n  the  kindness  of  our  fel- 
low beinfis  wboie  kindnemi  is  desirable  only  mm 


instrumental  to  happiness,  and  happiness  oioM 
be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virtue. 
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As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  cao  provide  for  the 
future  only  by  considering  the  past;  and  as  fo- 
turity  is  all  in  which  be  has  any  real  interest^  he 
ought  very  diligently  to  use  the  only  means  by 
which  he  can  he  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  fre- 
quently to  revolve  the  ezperiroenia  which  he  ku 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  ww- 
dom  from  bis  mistakes,  and  caatJon  fien  ha 
miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  tbe 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  everr 
night  this  solemn  recollection,  yet  1  am  not  » 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it;  nor  cao 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  inquire  <^  myseKI  in 
what  employment  my  life  has  passed  avtT. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distingoisbed ; 
and  of  this  now  I  only  know,  that  it  was 
in  my  power,  and  might  onee  haye  bee 
provod. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  meroorj  can  give 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  serious  j  I  have  sometimes  min^^  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  in  loU- 
tude ;  one  day  has  been  spent  in  consohinf 
the  ancient  sages,  and  another  in  writiDg  M- 
Denturern. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit  As  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  write  Jtdventurert,  I  coald  not  for- 
bear lately  to  consider  what  has  been  tbe  coose* 
quence  of  my  labours;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositioofl, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or 
suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  eyaporatioiia. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  ttio  attests- 
tion  of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  nuf 
be  frustrated  when  they  are  executed  without 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable 
in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little 
room  for  self-congratulation :  some  who  affinn, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  poblir, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  tbe  wind,  or 
shackle  the  torrent 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  nn 
failing  experience.  The  worid  is  full  of  ^raod 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity ;  interest » 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  bap* 
piness  by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  lus  superfluitr 
condemns  to  want :  in  this  state  of  things  a  book 
of  morality  is  published,  in  which  chari^  tod 
benevolence  are  strongly  enforced ;  and  it  is 
proved  bej^ond  opposition,  that  men  are  happv 
in  proportion  as  they  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as 
they  are  liberal  The  book  is  applauded,  and 
the  author  is  preCeiTed;  ha  '""^f  rnrt  hit  applioM 
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deserved,  and  reoeiyef  less  pleasure  from  the 
■cquiaition  of  rewafd  than  the  consciousness  of 
merit  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind  ;  in- 
terest is  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  malevolence  and 
rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion, 
Arises  merely  from  its  generality  and  compre- 
hension ;  to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distmct 
frets,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
haman  eyes  can  take  ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion is  gradual  and  sUent,  as  the  extension  of 
•▼ening  shadows;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
wX  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage, 
•nd  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition  ? 

Mankind  arc  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
in  diflferent  decrees  ;  as  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but,  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
anforcement? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
flaence  is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
is  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
af  the  moraUst  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
oaefulness  will  be  known ;  the  wickedness  that 
ii  now  frequent  would  become  universal,  the 
bread  that  is  now  scarce  would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is 
■mall,  and  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours 
imperceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
tiiat  something  mi^ht  be  left  for  eveiy  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
co-operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single 
man  can  bo  no  more  distinguished,  than  the  ef- 
fect of  a  particular  drop  when  the  meadows  are 
floated  by  a  summer  shower;  yet  every  drop 
increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
mAdom  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  na- 
tions, will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which 
ii  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those 
that  read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater 
part  peruse  it  with  dispositions  that  very  little 
uvour  their  own  improvement 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  tlie  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal : 
spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  fear,  love 
and  hatred,  every  passion  which  incites  to  any 
ether  action,  senres  at  one  time  or  other  to  sti- 
mulate a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  have 
escaped  the  public  ;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in  the 
first  bloom  of  reputation,  tliat  they  may  join  the 
chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms 
it,  in  "  the  rearward  of  the  fashion.** 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument: 
one  has  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  ob- 
serves only  how  it  is  expressed  ;  another  regards 
not  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  is  inferred :  they  read  for  other  purposes  tlian 
the  attainment  of  practical  knowledge  t  and  are 
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no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  by  an  examination 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  archi- 
tect to  inflame  his  devotion  by  considering  atten* 
tively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  con- 
versation, or  shine  in  dispute  ;  some  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments :  but  the 
most  general  and  prevalent  reason  of  study  is 
the  impossibility  ot  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  Ho  that  wants 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  lefl  at  home  when  the 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
plays  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  provides 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many 
more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  good, 
that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study 
terminates  in  mere  pastime.  Books  have  always 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding  ;  we 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  fixed 
desire  of  improvement,  will  ^row  more  knowing; 
he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral  or  religious 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  good- 
ness; the  ideas  wnich  are  oflen  ofiered  to  the 
mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  it 
is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  writers,  that  there  are  already 
books  sufficient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topics 
of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  and  every 
important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  de- 
cided ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  where  heroes 
have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  petty  copiers  of 
the  present  time  should  advance  the  great  work 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  cafmble  of  increase;  but  so  nar- 
row, that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by 
a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en- 
large it.  It  IS,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco- 
vered some  truth  unknown  before  ;  he  may  be 
sufficiently  ustTul,  by  only  diversifying  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mind  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  those  beau- 
ties which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore. Every  writer  may  find  intellects  corre- 
spondent to  his  own.  to  whom  his  expressions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and, 
perhaps,  truth  is  oflen  more  successfully  propa^ 
gated  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  but  to 
explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  speculatists 
and  curious  searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to  ren- 
der them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  wkidi 
I   have   laid  out  in    these  little  compositions* 
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That  the  world  hts  grown  apparently  better, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Adtoenturer^  I  have 
not  observed;  but  am  willing  to  think,  that 
many  have  been  afllectcd  by  single  sentiments, 
of  which  it  is  their  business  to  renew  the  im- 
pression ;  that  man^  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  ptareue  ;  and  that 
those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  im- 
|vove. 
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'  fwrt  tra»fmilUt?  houog^  am  dmlet  hteeUaKm, 
Jm  9€eretuM  tMr,  etfmlUntis  tewtita  vitm  f      Uos. 

Whether  the  tnmqoil  mind  mnd  pare, 

Honoara  or  wealth  our  bliM  insure  : 

Or  down  thrcuffa  life  unknown  to  ■tray, 

Where  loael/  leads  the  silent  way.  Fbamcu. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  1  am  led  by  a  natu- 
ral train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition 
with  regard  to  themselves;  and  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  emplojrment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertainment  for 
mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  an^r  par- 
ticular state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
cisions from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  determine  whether  other  minds  are 
affefted  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manner. 
Yet  by  this  crilerion  we  must  be  content  to 
judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
mdeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fal- 
lacious, for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mind,  which  cither  does  not  feel  like  others, 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men  unani- 
mously concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in  ao- 
Knowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

If  we  appl^  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
surd preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dulness 
often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective ;  and  few  have 
left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness  and 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  oflen  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mor- 
tals. The  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli- 
city; everjr  man,  like  an  author,  believes  him- 
self to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  prospect  of  the  future; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  tnose  disappointments  in 
silence,  of  which  Uie  writer  complains,  to  show 
bow  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whoae  hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears, 
9l%  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate 
for  fame,  aeldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before 
faif  appdarance,  with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence 


or  honoar ;  wlule  bis  fbrtniM  k  yet  vmim  ftf 
regulation  of  fancy,  he  eaaily  nodeU  it  to  kii 
wish,  suffers  no  thoughts  of  ciitics  €>r  rivab  t« 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  oouiUa  over  Iks 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  liatena  to  the  voiee  «t 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  Ivamnomdj  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happineas,  aa4 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  invcatiQi^ 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagery,  aod  the  ckoiei 
stands  suspended  between  difiec«ot  seatiaMaia 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  aommifs  bf 
indulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  di» 
q^uisition  with  minds  full  of  ideaa,  and  with  fra* 
cies  so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  aeleet,  aai 
arrange  thena.  To  write  is,  indeed,  oo  iMifiris 
ing  employment,  when  one  aeotiiDeot  nadilj 
produces  another,  and  both  ideas  aad  eqac^ 
sions  present  themselves  at  the  first  imi—wni ; 
but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  doesasC 
always  obtain ;  and  common  writers  kasw  it 
only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibilitj. 
Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  efieit  sf 
slow  diligence  and  steady  perseveraoee,  to  which 
the  mind  is  drajiged  by  necessity  or 
aod  from  which  the  attention  is  every 
starting  to  more  delightful  amasemc 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  de  _ 
when  considered  at  a  distanee,  gave^flattcriag 
hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  eaecgtion  wn 
unexpected  difficulties ;  the  ouDd  vrfaich, 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  ioMgiioed 
amply  furnished  with  materiala,  finds 
an  unexpected  barrenness  and  vacuity,  aa^ 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  vanished, 
which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  lor  amis 
sion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themsdver 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  ars 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  con- 
catenated in  a  regular  and  dependent  series; 
the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  whid 
neither  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discover* 
ed,  and  toils  and  struggles  without  progress  oi 
extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  **  if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  very 
little  uifficuliy  ;**  a  position  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre- 
cepts, is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosophically 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  necessahiy 
consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  roan  would 
clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood:  vet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  persons:  and  many 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  just  and 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  tbr 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  anthers,  and 
those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words  arc  al 
most  the  only  care :  many  make  it  their  study, 
not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  as  to 
recommend  those  which  are  already  known  to 
more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations: 
but  every  man,  whether  he  copies  or  inventu, 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or  tboeo 
of  another,  has  oilen  found  himseff  deficient  ia 
the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which 
he  could  not  utter,  obliged  to  ranaack  his  m^ 
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mory  for  terms  adequate  to  his  conception0,  and 
at  last  unable  to  impress  upon  his  reader  the 
imai^e  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
force,  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  these  deficiences  cannot  always  be  supplied: 
and  after  a  long  study  and  vexation,  the  passage 
is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  tnat  was 
BO  nearly  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  auUior,  when 
he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance :  novelty  always  capti- 
Tates  the  mmd  ;  as  our  thoughts  rise  fresh  upon 
00,  we  readily  beUeve  them  just  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleasure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  by  me- 
mory rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer 
finds  no  such  fault  in  his  performance,  he  is  still 
to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
eyes ;  and  when  he  considers  how  much  men 
who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  exactness, 
have  often  failed  of  judging  of  themselves,  lie  will 
be  afraid  of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own  fa- 
▼our,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  contemplate  with 
too  much  complacence,  treasure  that  has  not  }[et 
been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the  only  trial 
Ibat  can  stamp  its  value. 

Fkom  too  public,  and  only  from  the  public,  is 


he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  clum,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-esteem ;  but  the  public 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  lefl  to  judge  for  themselves  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  writing«,  at 
least,  as  describe  the  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  every  man  carries  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other 
causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  general 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time  ;  the 
judgment  wliich  they  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timo- 
rous to  contradict ;  it  may  however  be,  I  thmk, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depress 
than  exalt,  as  mankmd  are  more  creduloub  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not 
to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of 
an  author:  since  it  commonly  serves,  aOer  mis- 
carriage, to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  Because 
the  world  has  sometimes  paf^sed  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjust 
by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ;  because 
some  have  been  exalted  above  their  merits  by 
partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  success  of  a 
rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  zeal  of 
his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author 
seems  to  share  all  the  common  miseries  of  life, 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitives  worn 
abatements. 


END  OP  THE  ADVENTURER, 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  IDLER. 


Tn  whole  number  of  papers  of  which  the 
Idlbk  originally  consisted,  axe  contained  in  this 
edition,  although  not  all  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  authors  of  9,  15,  42,  54,  and  98, 
•re  unknown.  Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  are  by 
Wbakton.  No.  67  by  Lamoton.  Nos.  76,  79, 
■od  S2,  by  Reynolds. 

Of  the  Essays  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  those 
eontained  in  the  Idler  were  the  most  popular. 
The  Rambler,  though  unquestionably  uic  basis 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  fame,  did  not  during  the 
author's  lifetime  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
Its  style  was  more  dignified,  and  less  miscella- 
neous than  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator  pleased 
And  charmed  by  its  yariety — it  could  not  fail  to  do 
otherwise ;  for  the  great  wits  of  Ctueen  Anne's 
reign  were  its  contributors.  The  Rambler  was 
more  uniform  and  less  amusing,  though  not  less 
instructive— partaking  somewhat  of  uiat  settled 
gloom  which  always  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
author's  mind.  That  it  should  be  wanting  in 
novelty  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  Dr.  John- 
son stood  alone  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  this  collection  the  great 
moral  teachings  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  seldom,  if 
at  all,  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Spectator. 
His  observation  upon  men  and  things  snows  an 
acute  observance  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
him.  He  brought  in  all  things,  men  and  their 
actions,  to  the  test  of  principle ;  and  made  truth 
and  virtue  the  great  levers  by  which  human 


conduct  should  be  reffulated.  The  essays  ii 
the  Rambler  mi^t,  indeed,  almost  fonn  a  bodj 
of  Ethics. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  become  aware  of 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  gravitj 
and  seeming  pomp  of  diction  which  marked  ikt 
Rambler ;  and  seems  to  have  studied  to  naOa 
the  ]>apers  which  constitute  the  Idler,  to  be  is 
keeping  with  iu  title.  He  lays  aside  his  aute- 
rity,  and  assumes  a  style  more  easy  and  lea 
vigorous,  losing  nothing  however  of  the  deance 
of  compK>sition  which  is  to  be  found  in  au  Ui 
productions.  Great  depth  of  thooght  and  pro- 
found research  into  motives  and  principles,  woald 
not  well  become  an  Idler.  He  shoold  look  npea 
men  and  manners  as  one  desirous  of  pasnig 
his  life  with  as  little  trouble,  as  woald  oomport 
with  his  general  character — which  simply  is,  to 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  actions  hf 
which  society  is  governed,  without  too  labofiooi 
investigation  of  the  one,  or  too  severe  a  critidn 
upon  the  other.  We  accordingly  find  that  wids 
'Dr.  Johnson  still  continues  his  lecteres  apoa 
human  life^  he  takes  hold  of  the  local  fi>l]ies  and 
gajeties  of  his  time,  seeks  to  place  common  occv- 
rcnces  in  a  stron^r  light,  and  adverts  more  fre^ 
quently  to  the  ordmary  topics  of  the  day.  He  thai 
made  the  Idler  much  more  popular  at  the  time 
than  the  Rambler.  He,  in  met,  may  be  said  ts 
have  written  the  Rambler  for  postaritj^-lbt 
Idler  for  his  own  time  and  himselfl 
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ITo.  1.]     Saturday,  April  15,  1758. 

Vaeui  Mub  umbra 
Luttmus.  BOB. 

Tbobe  who  attempt  periodical  evsays  seem  to 
be  often  stopped  in  the  be^inninff  bj  the  difii- 
eolty  of  finding  a  proper  title.  Two  writers, 
■nee  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  have  assumed 
bit  name,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  in- 
iMritance ;  an  cfibrt  was  once  made  to  revive 
the  Tatler ;  and  the  strange  appellations  by 
which  other  papers  have  been  called,  show  that 
tiie  authors  were  distressed,  like  the  natives  of 
Jhuric^  who  come  to  the  Europeana  to  beg  a 
luune. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if 
hii  title  had  required  any  search,  he  never 
would  have  found  it  Every  mode  of  life  has 
fli  conveniences.  The  Idler  who  habituates 
fahnself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most 
mnly  obtain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which 
an  often  fruitless,  but  sometimes  succeeds 
better  than  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
fhmr  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valua- 
ble as  it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kind- 
neee,  the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  wiUi  univer- 
sal patronace.  There  is  no  single  character 
nnder  which  such  numbers  are  comprised. 
Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler,  Even 
Ihoso  who  seem  to  differ  most  from  us  are  hast- 
ening to  increase  our  fraternity ;  as  peace  is 
the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
porpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a 
writer  can  better  denote  nis  kindred  to  the  hu- 
man species.  It  has  been  found  hard  to  de- 
■cribe  man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
philosophers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  ani- 
mal ;  but  others  have  considered  reason  as  a 
quality  of  which  many  creatures  partake.  He 
hae  been  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  distin- 
guished as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  is  not  sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  de- 
finition from  which  none  that  shall  find  it  in 
thie  paper  can  be  excepted ;  for  who  can  be 
more  idle  than  the  reader  of  the  Idler  ? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
must  be  not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar 
eharacteristic  of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  man  is 
the  only  being  that  can  be  properly  called  idle, 


that  does  by  others  what  he  miffht  do  himself 
or  sacrifices  duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from 
which  less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man 
of  business  forgets  him ;  the  man  of  enterprise 
despises  him ;  and  though  such  as  tread  the 
same  track  of  life  fall  common!  v  into  jealousy 
and  discord,  Idlers  are  alwa^^s  found  to  asso- 
ciate in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  most  famed  for 
doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idle 
as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  firom  this  paper, 
whether  it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  learned 
or  familiar,  serious  or  gay,  political  or  moral, 
continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  inquire.  That  the  Idler  has  some 
scheme  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  to  form  schemes 
is  the  /cUer's  privilege.  But  though  he  has 
many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
spanng  of  communication,  having  observed, 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he 
forgets  himself;  thatms  tardiness  of  execution 
exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those  who 
catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work ;  and  that  very 
specious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  pom- 
pous displays,  have  subsided  in  weannese 
without  a  tnal,  and  without  miscarriage  have 
been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler**  character  may  be'sup- 
posed  to  promise.  Those  that  are  cunous  after 
diminutive  history,  who  watch  the  revolutions 
of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  characters 
either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  ^tified 
by  this  paper;  for  the  Idler  is  always  inquisi- 
tive and  seldom  retentive.  He  that  delights  in 
obloquy  and  satire,  and  wishes  to  see  clouds 
gathenngover  any  reputation  that  dazzles  him 
with  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  the  IdUf*t 
essays  with  a  beatine  heart  The  IdUr  is  na- 
turally censorious ;  uose  who  attempt  nothing 
themselves,  think  e^ery  thing  easily  perform- 
ed, and  consider  the  unsuccessftd  always  ai 
criminal. 

I  thmk  it  necessary  to  give  notice^  that  I 
make  no  contract  nor  incur  any  obligation.  If 
those  who  depend  on  the  IdUr  for  intelligence 
and  entertainment,  should  suffer  the  disap- 
pointment which  commonly  follows  ill-placed 
expectotions,  they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  on 
themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away. 
The  Mer,  though  sluggish,  is  vet  alive  and 
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may  sometimc!i  be  etiimiliJod  to  ^n^our  and 
activity.  He  mav  d>-rw.<-nd  into  profoundness, 
or  tower  into  sublimitV ;  for  Uie  diligence  of 
an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous 
bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with  violence 
proportionate  to  thfir  weight. 

But  these  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  can- 
not be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly 
receive  help  from  any  correspondent,  who  shall 
enable  him  to  please  wilbout  his  own  labour. 
He  excludes  no  style,  he  prohibits  no  subject ; 
only  let  him  that  writes  to  the  Idler  remember, 
that  his  letters  must  not  be  long  :  no  words  are 
to  be  squandered  in  declaration  of  eAtcem,  or 
confessions|of  inability ;  conscious  dullness  has 
little  right  to  be  prolix,  and  praise  is  not  so 
welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet. 


No.  2.]     SATrRDAT,  April  22,  1758. 

T\>to  vix  quater  anno 
Membranam.  Boa. 

Mamt  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and 
■eldom  in  the  mind  ;  there  are  many  truths 
which  every  human  being  acknowledges  and 
forgets.  It  is  generally  known,  that  he  who 
expects  much  will  be  often  disappointed ;  yet 
disappointment  seldom  cures  us  of  expectation, 
or  haa  any  other  effect  than  that  of  producing 
A  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation.  He 
that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always 
wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  tne 
wind,  than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many 
Ibonder  in  the  passage,  whije  they  lie  waiting 
lor  the  ffale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  their  wis£ 

It  win  naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler 
]ms  lately  taffered  some  disappointment,  and 
that  he  does  not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing. 
No  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own  secrets. 
I  will,  however,  confess,  that  I  have  now  been 
A  writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  heard 
A  single  word  of  praise,  nor  received  one  hint 
from  any  correspondent. 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not 
able  to  discover,  \lany  of  my  predecessors 
lure  thought  themselves  obliged  to  return  their 
Acknowledgments  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
kind  reception  of  the  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
Apologies  have  become  necessary  to  those  inge- 
BiouB  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  performan- 
ces, though  in  the  highest  degree  elegant  and 
learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who  hav- 
ing experienced  no  kindness,  have  no  thanks 
Co  return  ;  whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet 
Aoabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
bow  skilfully  I  can  pacify  resentment,  extenu- 
Ate  negligence,  or  palliate  rejection  7 

1  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  reputa- 
tion is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
t£  life,  and  therefore  shall  not  much  repine 
if  praise  be  withheld  till  it  is  better  deserved. 
But  vurely  I  may  be  allowed  to  complain  that, 
in  a  nation  of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me 
worthy  of  notice  afler  so  fair  an  invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  had 
Aeiied  the  old  and  the  yonng,  when  the  cook 
warbUi  her  lirrict  in  the  kitchent  <^<^  ^^ 


thrasher  vociferates  his  heroics  in  the  bam ; 
when  our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  balk? 
volumes,  and  our  gi^  forsake  their  samplen 
to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom,  it  may  seem  \tn 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  from  their  f-r»> 
per  occupations,  by  affording  new  oppoitimi- 
ties  of  Uterary  fame. 

I  should  be,  indeed,  unwilling  to  find  tkat, 
for  the  sake  of  corresponding  with  the  /ikr, 
the  smithes  iron  had  cooled  on  the  anvil,  or  the 
spinster's  distaff*  stood  unemployed.  I  solicit 
only  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready devoted  themselves  to  hteraturc,  or,  with- 
out any  determinate  intention,  wander  at  lars« 
through  the  expanse  of  life,  and  wear  out  t£e 
day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at 
another. 

Of  these  the  great  part  are  already  writen 
One  has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  be 
exercises  his  powers  ;  whose  passions  he  raises 
and  depresses ;  whose  understanding  he  per* 
plexes  with  paradoxes,  or  strengthen*  by  argv> 
ment;  whose  admiration  he  courts,  whose 
praises  he  enjoys ;  and  who  serves  him  instead 
of  a  senate  or  a  theatre  ;  As  the  young  sokhen 
in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  place 
of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essati 
and  epigrams  which  he  reads  from  house  tc 
house,  to  select  parties,  and  which  his  ac- 
quaintances are  daily  entreating  him  to  witib- 
hold  no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  the 
public. 

if  among  these  any  one  is  persuaded  thai, 
by  such  preludes  of  composition,  he  has  quali- 
fied himself  to  appear  in  the  open  world,  and 
is  yet  afimid  of  those  censures  which  they  whs 
have  already  written,  and  they  who  canaoC 
write,  are  equally  ready  to  fulminate  agaiMC 
public  pretenders  to  iame,  he  may,  by  trass- 
mitting  his  performances  to  the  IdUr^  make  a 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enioy 
the  pleasure  of  success,  without  the  hasardof 
miscarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arise 
from  this  method  of  stealing  on  the  public 
The  standing  author  of  the  paper  is  always  the 
object  of  critical  malignity.  Whatever  is'mean 
wOi  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is  excel- 
lent be  ascribed  to  his  assistants.  It  does  not 
much  alter  the  event,  that  the  author  and  hit 
correspondents  are  equally  unknown  ;  for  the 
author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  individual,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  asd 
whom  he  is,  therefore,  unwilling  to  gnti^ 
with  applause ;  but  the  praises  gnren  to  his 
cojrespondents  are  scattered  in  £e  air,  sobs 
can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  and  theidbrt 
none  are  unwilhng  to  bestow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodi- 
cal work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tell 
what  particular  pieces  are  his  own ;  suchsecr^ 
cy  is,  indeed,  very  difficult ;  but  if  it  can  bt 
maintained,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  ksv 
small  an  expense  he  may  grow  consideiabl& 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  nsy 
engross  the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  is,  u- 
deed,  dealt  with  a  hand  less  and  less  boonteoif 
through  the  subordinAte  links,  till  it  < 
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to  the  professed  author,  who  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  more  than  he  deserves ;  but 
every  man  who  does  not  want  it,  or  who  needs 
not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances  ;  and, 
for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  tho  ItUer^  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  b^  those 
who  are  wearv  of  the  present  race  of  wits,  and 
wish  to  sink  them  into  obscurity  before  tho  lus- 
tre of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be 
detested. 


No.  3.]     Satuedat,  April  29,  1758. 


Otia  ViUB 
Solamar  eanHu 


STAT. 


It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who 
frequent  the  theatre,  that  all  the  dramatic  art 
has  been  long  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  accidents  of  life,  have 
been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till 
Ae  first  scene  informs  us  of  the  last,  and  the 
play  no  sooner  opens,  than  every  auditor  knows 
low  it  will  conclude.  When  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  guess  by  whom  it  will 
be  detected ;  when  a  letter  is  dropt  in  a  come- 
dr,  we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found. 
Nothing  is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character 
and  sentiment,  which  are  to  make  their  way 
as  they  can  without  the  sofl  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense, or  the  enlivening  agitation  of  surprise. 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tage as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it 
be  new  without  novelty. 

My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of 
Ticee  and  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were 
BOtt  likely  to  raise  meriment  or  attract  atten- 
tkm ;  they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before 
them,  untrodden  and  unsurveyed  ;  characters 
of  every  kind  shot  up  in  their  way,  and  those 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  or  most  conspi- 
cuous colours,  were  naturally  crept  by  the 
fint  sickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
peep  into  neglected  comers,  to  note  the  ca- 
sual varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  re- 
commend themselves  bv  minute  industry,  and 
distinctions  too  subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or 
negligence  of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough 
beEind  to  reward  another  search ;  sometintes 
new  objects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he 
that  is  looking  for  one  kind  of  matter  i?  amplv 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  another.  But  still 
it  must  be  allowed  that  as  more  is  taken  less 
can  remain ;  and  every  truth  brought  newly  to 
light  impoverishcB  the  mine  from  which  suc- 
ceeding intellects  are  to  dig  their  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  ele- 
nents  themselves  may  be  in  time  exhausted  ; 
that  the  sun,  by  shining  long,  will  effuse  all 
its  light ;  and  that  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles,  the  whole  earth  will  at  last 
Oecome  a  sandy  desert 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb 
tlieniselves  by  contriving  how  they  shall  live 
without  light  and  water.  For  the  days  of  uni- 
versal thirst  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
great  distance.     The  ocean  and  the  sun  will 


last  OUT  time,  and  we  may  leave  posterity  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  much 
more  narrow  bounds  inust  be  set  to  the  modes 
of  life  ;  and  mankind  may  want  a  moral  or 
amusing  P^P^r*  man^r  years  before  they  shall 
be  deprived  of  drink  or  day-light.  This  want, 
which  to  the  busy  and  inventive  may  seem 
easily  remediable  by  some  substitute  or  other, 
the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibiUty  that  such  torpid  animals  can  suffer. 

When  1  consider  the  innumerable  multitudes 
that,  having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determina- 
tion of  will,  lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity, 
till  some  external  impiHse  puts  them  in  motion ; 
who  awake  in  the  morning  vacant  of  thought, 
with  minds  gaping  for  the  intellectuaj  food, 
which  some  kind  essayist  has  been  accustomed 
to  supply,  I  am  moved  b^  the  commiseration 
with  which  all  human  bemgs  ought  to  behold 
the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some  expe 
dienta  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the 
empty  be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madness 
known  only  to  madmen.  There  are  certainly 
miseries  in  idleness  which  the  Idler  only  can 
conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  dften  felt 
and  ollen  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience  how 
welcome  is  every  avocation  that  summons  tho 
thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and  how  much  lan- 
guor and  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  officious- 
ness  which  offers  a  momentary  amusement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  natuially  indifferent  to  this  race  of  men 
what  entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  are 
but  entertained.  They  catch  with  equal  eager- 
ness, at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a 
robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easily  be  pleased  if 
they  consulted  only  their  own  minds ;  but  those 
who  will  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves,  have  always  somebody  that  thinks 
for  them  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  is  to 
please  those  from  whom  others  learn  to  be 
pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very 
little  interest  or  design.  Fie  that  assumes  the 
character  of  a  critic,  and  justifies  his  claim  by 
perpetual  censure,  and  imagines  that  he  is  hur^ 
mg  none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  considers  as 
a  pestilent  animal,  whom  every  other  being  has 
a  right  to  persecute ;  little  does  he  think  how 
many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his^  own 
guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without 
malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections  which  they 
do  not  understand ;  or  how  man^  honest  minaa 
he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  exciting  an  artificial 
fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  to 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is 
taught  b^  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased 
him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madman 
to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who  when  he  thought  him- 
self master  of  Peru,  physicked  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  ad- 
vantage they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  IdUr 
will  tdie  much  pains  upon  them ;  he  has  him 
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self  to  please  as  well  as  them,  and  has  long 
learned,  or  endeavoured  to  ieam,  not  to  make 
the  pleasure  of  otliers  too  necessary  to  his  own. 


No.  4.]     Saturday,  Mat  6,  1758. 

Udvras  Y^P  ^tXisciu.  HOM. 

Charity,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor,  which  is 
now  justly  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, as  inseparable  from  piety,  and  in  which 
almost  all  the  goodness  of  the  present  aso 
consists,  is,  I  think,  known  only  to  those  who 
enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  transmission 
the  light  of  revelation. 

Those  ancient  nations  who  have  given  us  the 
wisest  models  of  government  and  the  brightest 
examples  of  patriotism,  whose  institutions  have 
been  transcribed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures, 
and  whose  history  is  studied  by  every  candi- 
date for  political  or  military  reputation,  have 
left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms-houses,  or 
hospitals,  of  places  where  age  might  repose, 
or  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large 
donations  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  but  these 
distributions  were  always  reckoned  rather 
popular  than  virtuous ;  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  an  ostentation  of  liberality,  nor 
was  any  recompense  expected,  but  suffrages 
and  acclamations. 

Their  bcneBcence  was  merely  occasional  ; 
he  that  ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people, 
ceased  likewise  to  court  it ;  and  therefore,  no 
man  thought  it  either  necessary  or  wise  to 
make  any  standing  provision  for  the  needy,  to 
look  forwards  to  uie  wants  of  posterity,  or  to 
secure  successions  of  charity,  for  successions 
of  distress. 

Compassion  is,  by  some  reasoners,  on  whom 
the  name  of  philosophers  has  been  too  easily 
conferred,  resolved  into  an  affection  merely 
selfish  and  involuntary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  si^ht  of  a  being  like  ourselves 
languishing  in  misery.  But  this  sensation,  if 
ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  instinct  of 
uninstructed  nature,  will  only  produce  effects 
desultory  and  transient ;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action  or  extend  relief  to 
calamities  unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in 
being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour 
of  the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  hu- 
manity has  never  risen  by  its  own  power.  The 
charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which 
their  teacher  evidently  transplanted  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  care  with 
which  some  of  the  Oriental  sects  attend,  as  it 
is  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased  and 
indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arguments 
which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his 
institutions  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine 
hereafter  among  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
history,  has  yet  given  examples  of  charity, 
which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to 
imitation.  The  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  long  commerce  has  produced,  does  not 
enable  any  single  hand  to  raise  edifices  of  piety 


like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  manors  tore* 
ligious  uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and  lasting 
beneficence  as  was  scattered  over  the  land  in 
ancient  times,  by  those  who  possessed  coantiet 
or  provinces.  But  no  sooner  is  a  new  species 
of  misery  brought  to  view,  and  a  design  of  re> 
lieving  it  professed,  than  every  hand  is  open 
to  contribute  sometlung,  every  tongue  is  baa- 
ed in  solicitation,  and  every  art  of  pleasure 
is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of  virtue. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  in- 
cident  to  man,  nave  now  their  peculiar  houses 
of  reception  and  relief ;  and  there  are  few  t- 
mong  us,  raised  however  little  above  the  dan- 
ger of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly  claim,  what 
is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  most 
ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can 
most  securely  review  with  unabated  pleasure  is 
that  of  having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for 
the  sick.  Of  some  kinds  of  charity  the  conse- 
quences are  dubious  ;  some  evils  which  benafi- 
cence  has  been  busy  to  remedy,  are  not  ceitain- 
Iv  known  to  be  very  grievous  to  the  snfierer  or 
detrimental  to  the  community ;  but  no  man  can 
question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  are  not 
really  painful ;  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  a 
good  man's  care  to  restore  those  to  ease  and 
usefulnesss,  from  whose  labour  infants  and  wo 
men  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual 
hurt,  or  lingering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want 
and  anguish,  burthensome  to  others,  and  weary 
of  themselves. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  sub- 
sist only  by  gifls  bestowed  at  pleasure,  without 
any  solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  leit 
the  blaze  of  charity  which  now  bums  wiih  so 
much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  for 
wanting  of  lasting  fuel  ;  lest  fashion  sbodd 
suddenly  withdraw  her  smile,  and  inconstancy 
transfer  the  public  attention  to  something  which 
may  appear  more  eligible,  because  it*  will  be 
new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  mwt 
be  subject  to  vicissitude ;  and  when  any  estab- 
lishment is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  transitory  being,  and  his  de- 
signs must  partake  of  the  impei  lections  of  their 
author.  To  confer  duration  is  not  always  in 
our  power.  We  must  snatch  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  employ  it  well,  without  too  much 
solicitude  for  the  future,  and  content  ourselves 
with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  performed.  He 
that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at 
once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes, 
and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  inten- 
tions, and  barren  zesd. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  present 
schemes  of  charity,  cannot  be  cleared  from  some 
instances  of  misconduct,  which  may  awaken 
contempt  or  censure,  and  hasten  that  neglect 
which  is  likely  to  come  too  soon  of  itself.  The 
open  competitions  between  diflferent  hospiiils, 
and  the  animosity  with  which  their  patmns 
oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak  minds 
against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  easilr 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reasons 
wish  to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The 
spirit  of  charity  can  only  be  continued  br  t  re- 
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conciliation  of  these  ridiculous  feuds;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  contentions  who  shall  be 
the  only  benefactors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be 
no  otlicr  struggle  than  who  shall  be  the  first. 


No.  5.]      Saturday,  Mat  13, 1758. 


Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogi^ 
and  some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.  Many  useful  offices  are  perform- 
ed by  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  not 
monkey  hss  adequate  abihties.  A  parrot,  in- 
deed, is  as  fine  ss  a  colonel,  snd  if  he  has  been 
much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  whoUr 
without  conversation  ;  but  a  parrot,  af^er  all  le 
a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword 
nor  shoulder  knot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play 
at  cards. 

Our  military  operations  are  at  last  besun  ;  our      Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  the  call  of  their 
troops  arc  marching  in  all  the  pomp  ofwar,  and    ^uty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which 
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camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  ot  Wight ;  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman  now  swells  with 
confidence,  though  somewhat  softened  by  gen- 
erous compassion  for  the  constemationand  dis- 
tresses of  our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament,  and  splendid 
march,  produce  different  effects  upon  different 
minds,  according  to  the  boundless  diversities 
or  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 
Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover 
Rfl  already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
camp  but  by  crossing  the  saa ;  men  of  a  more 
political  understanding  are  persuaded  that  we 
■hall  now  see,  in  a  few  dsys,  the  ambassadors 
of  France  supplicating  for  pity.  Some  are 
hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative;  some  are 
composing  songs^  of  victory  ;  some  planning 
arches  of  triumph  ;  and  some  are  mixing  fire- 
works for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  dif- 
ferent parts  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and 
minds  are  variously  affected,  as  they  vary  their 
attention.  The  care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed 
upon  our  soldiers,  who  arfe  leaving  their  native 
country  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in 
the  pathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
tender  sigh  for  their  sufferings,  ana  the  gay 
drink  to  their  success.  I  who  look,  or  believe 
myself  to  look,  with  most  philofiophic  eyes  on 
human  affairs,  must  confcHu,  that  I  saw  tlie 
troops  march  with  little  emotion  ;  my  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole 
into  my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  going 
Away,  but  for  those  who  were  left  behind. 

We  hsve  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops 
will  proceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are 
men  among  them  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  how  shall  the  ladies  endure  with- 
out them  7  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have 
long  had  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  sol- 
dier, now  amuse  their  hours,  and  solace  their 
separation  ? 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  diffe- 
rent stations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally necessary  onlv  to  -four  women,  a 
short  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ladies  are  left  to  languish  in 
distress ;  two  hundred  thousand  ladies,  who 
must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an  at- 
tendant;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  di- 
rect tlieir  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own 
jodgmcnt ;  dispose  shells  by  their  own  inven- 
tion ;  Walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant;  go 
to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth 
to  complete  the  party. 


faces  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who 
cannot  live  without  them,  should  not  follow 
them.  The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have 
lon^  presumed  the  sword  and  spindle  made  for 
diflerent  hands,  and  denied  the  other  sex  to  parw 
take  the  grandeur  of  military  glory.  This  no- 
tion may  be  consistently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  salique  law  excludes  females 
from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  cap«i- 
ble  to  be  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whose 
experience  and  authority  might  enforce  regard, 
would  propose  that  our  encampments  for  the 
present  year  should  comprise  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  who  should  march  and 
fight  in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels 
were  once  appointed,  and  the  drums  ordered  to 
beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  regiments  would 
soon  be  filled  without  tlie  reproach  or  cruelty 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines  some  mi^ht  serve  on  foot, 
under  the  denomination  of  me  Femaie  Btffi^ 
and  some  on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  Ladff 
Hwisttrs. 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  schema 
I  have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and 
cannot  find  that  a  modem  soldier  has  any  duties 
except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot 

f>erform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a 
ady  has  a  puff;  if  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has 
a  brush.  Strength  is  of  less  importance  since 
fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of  the  hand  are 
now  seldom  exchanged ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  sprightly  maiden  7 

Our  masculine  squadrons  w^ill  not  suppose 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till 
they  have  done  something  which  women  could 
not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock  never 
saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated 
by  women.  If  our  American  general  had  head* 
ed  an  army  of  girls,  he  might  still  have  built 
a  fort  and  taken  it  Had  Minorca  been  de- 
fended by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach : 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Rochp 
fort,  sack  a  village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return 
in  safety. 

No.  6.]      Saturday,  Mat  20,  1758. 

Tantiov  iptrllf  ytvcTc  yvvif.         or.  pro. 

Tbb  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one 
horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hoursi  has 
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completed  her  journey  in  little  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  time  stipulated,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  last  mile  with  triumphal  honours. 
Acclamation  shouted  before  her,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  spring  were  scattered  in  her 
way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit 
is  distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far 
from  wisliing  either  to  the  Amazon  or  her 
horse  any  diminution  of  happinrss  or  fame,  and 
cannot  but  lament  that  tlicy  were  not  more 
amply  and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompenses  equal  to 
the  most  wearisome  labours  and  terrific  dan> 
gers,  and  when  the  miseries  of  long  marches 
and  stormy  seas  were  at  once  driven  from  the 
remembrance  by  the  fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  born  in  ancient 
times,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  deUghted 
with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  gratitude  ;  or,  if 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  satisfaction,  she 
might  have  supplied  the  deficiency  with  the 
hope  of  dcilication,  and  anticipated  the  altars 
that  would  be  raised,  and  the  vows  that  would 
be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equestrian 
glory,  to  tlie  patroness  of  the  race,  and  the 
goddess  of  the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened 
age,  which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to 
be  transitory  things  ;  which  considers  profit  as 
the  end  of  honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every 
undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  lost.  In  these  days,  to  strew  the  road  with 
daises  and  lilies  is  to  mock  merit,  and  delude 
hope.  The  toyman  will  not  give  his  jewels,  nor 
the  mercer  measure  out  his  silks  for  vegetable 
coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up  under  the 
feet  of  tlie  most  renowned  courser,  will  neither 
be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a 
■eat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.  And  though  there  are  many 
virtuosos,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess 
something  M'hich  can  be  found  in  no  other 
hand,  yet  some  are  more  accustomed  to  store 
their  cabinets  by  theft  than  purchase,  and 
none  of  them  would  either  steal  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows  that  all 
the  rest  arc  totally  destroyed. 

Little,  therefore,  did  it  avail  this  wonderful 
lady  to  be  received,  however  joyfully,  with  such 
obsolete  and  barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Had 
the  way  been  covered  with  guineas,  though  but 
for  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mile,  she  would 
have  considered  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not 
wholly  lost ;  and  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
■peed  and  perser\'erance  which  had  lefl  her  such 
superfluity  of  time,  that  she  could  at  leisure 
father  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Ata- 
Janta*s  miscarriage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  large  expense,  and 
we  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  war,  which 
demands  and  enforces  frugality.  But  common 
roles  are  made  only  for  common  life,  and  some 
deviation  from  general  policy  may  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  a  lady  that  rode  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours. 

8ince  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
amongst  us,  that  sven  on  this  great  occasion  wo 


have  given  flowers  instead  of  monej,  let  na  it 
least  complete  our  imitation  of  the  ancients,  aai 
endeavour  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory 
of  that  virtue  which  we  consider  as  superior  to 
pecuniary  recompense.  Let  an  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  tliis  heroine  bo  erected,  near  the  starting 
post  on  the  heath  of  Newmarket,  to  fill  ktndira 
souls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the  grand-dandi- 
ters  of  our  grand-daughters  what  an  English 
maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  are  soon  ob- 
scured if  they  are  intrusted  to  tradition,  I  think 
it  necessary  that  the  pedestal  should  be  in- 
scribed with  a  concise  account  of  this  great 
performance.  The  composition  of  this  nam- 
tive  ou^ht  not  to  be  committed  rashly  to  im- 
proper nands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of  New- 
market, who  may  be  supposed  likely  to  con- 
ceive in  its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, should  undertake  to  express  it,  there  is 
danger  lest  they  admit  some  phrases  which, 
though  well  understood  at  present,  may  be 
ambiguous  in  anotlier  century.  If  posterity 
should  read  on  a  public  monument,  that  the 
lady  carried  ktr  horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  theih 
sand  hours,  they  may  think  that  the  statue  and 
inscription  are  at  variance,  because  one  will 
represent  the  horse  as  carrying  his  lady,  and 
the  other  tell  that  the  lady  earned  her  horse. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  spe- 
culatists,  and  some  controversies  be  agitated 
among  historians,  conceminff  the  motive  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  the  action.  As  it  will 
be  known  that  this  wonder  was  performed  in 
a  time  of  war,  some  will  suppose  that  the  lady 
was  frightened  by  invaders,  and  fled  to  pre- 
serve her  hfe  or  her  chastity :  others  will  con- 
jectnre  that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  somt 
intelligence  carried  of  the  enemy^s  designs: 
some  will  think  that  she  brought  news  of  a  vic- 
tory :  others  that  she  was  commissioned  to  tell 
of  a  conspiracy :  and  some  will  congratnltte 
themselves  on  tlieir  acuter  penetration,  and 
find,  that  all  these  notions  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical; 
they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  no 
away  fiom  her  guardians,  and  the  true  causes 
of  her  speed  were,  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that 
by  this  pcrfonnance  she  won  her  wager ;  and, 
lest  this  should,  by  any  change  of  mannen>, 
seem  an  inadequateor  incredible  incitement,  let 
it  be  added,  that  at  tliis  time  the  original  mo* 
tives  of  human  actions  had  lost  theirinfluence; 
that  the  love  of  praise  was  extinct ;  the  fear  o( 
infamy  was  become  ridiculous ;  and  the  oolj 
wish  of  an  Enghshman  was,  to  win  his  wager. 


No.  7.)     Saturday,  Mat  87,  1758. 

One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  Id 
ler  is,  to  read  tlie  works  of  those  minute  his- 
torians the  writers  of  ncM's,  who,  tliough  con- 
temptuously overlooked  by  the  composers  of 
bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  natioo 
where  much  wealth  produces  much  leisme, 
and  one  part  of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  observe  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
other. 
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To  us  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and 
evening  with  intelligence,  and  are  supplied 
from  day  to  day  with  materials  for  conversa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  can  sub- 
sist without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what  entertain- 
ment companies  can  assemble  in  those  wide 
regions  oi'the  earth  that  have  neither  Chronicles 
nor  Magazint^s,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Advert 
tisera,  neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  cun  find  employment 
for  their  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dis- 
course from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and 
images ;  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  speculation  for  general  disquisitions 
arc  soon  leh  without  an  audience.  The  com- 
mon talk  of  men  must  relate  to  facts  in  which 
the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have  an  interest; 
and  where  such  facts  cannot  be  known,  the 
pleasures  of  society  will  be  merely  sensual. 
Thus  the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires, 
who  approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility, 
Have  no  higher  plcuFure  at  their  convivial  as- 
sembles than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a 
tumbler ;  and  no  company  can  keep  together 
longer  than  they  are  diverted  by  sounds  or 
shows. 

All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  common  people  of  England  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  vulvar.  This  superi- 
ority we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intel- 
ligence which  are  continually  trickling  among 
us,  which  every  one  may  catch,  and  of  which 
eveiT  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  per- 
haps, not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences; 
it  certainly  fills  the  nation  with  superficial  dis- 
putants ;  enables  those  to  talk  who  were  bom 
(o  work  ;  and  afibrds  information  sufficient  to 
elate  vanity,  and  stiffen  obstinacy,  but  too  little 
to  enlarge  the  mind  into  complete  skill  for  full 
comprehension. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will 
be  multiplied,  by  the  emulation  of  venders,  be- 
yond necessity  or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed, 
produces  chcapnes,  but  cheapness  alM'ays 
ends  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  often  com- 
mitted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not 
qualified  for  the  task  of  delighting  or  instruct- 
ing ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  paper,  with 
whatever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather, 
or  discernment  to  select. 

Thus  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without 
increase  of  knowledge.     The  talc  of  the  morn- 
ing paper  is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in  I 
tfie  momin&    These  repetitions,  indeed,  waste  > 
time,  but  they  do  not  shorten  it     The  most 
eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has 
completed  bis  labour;  and  many  a  man,  who 
enten  the  c^fT^house  in  his  mght-gown  and 
slippers,  is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  din- 
ner, before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of 
Europe. 

It  IS  discovered  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders 
might  make  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
live  in  peace  together.  The  writers  of  news, 
if  they  could  be  confederated,  mi^ht  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  public  The  morning  and  even- 


ing authors  might  divide  an  event  between 
them ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not  of  much 
importance,  might  be  gradually  discovered,  so 
as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

\Ve  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  vruM 
lately  taken  by  a  ship  of  England ;  but  this 
event  was  sufiered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  ohce, 
and  then  what  we  knew  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  tliese  spiders  of  literature  to 
spin  together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  exten- 
sive web  such  another  event  might  be  regularly 
drawn,  and  how  six  morning  and  six  evenini; 
writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  captain  of  a  ship 
might  arrive,  who  left  the  Friseurof  France, 
and  the  Bull-dog,  captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one 
another,  so  that  an  engagement  seemed  una^ 
voidable. 

Monday  evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard  off  Cape  Fin  isterre,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  morning.  It  was  this  morning  re- 
ported, that  the  Bull-dog  engaged  the  Friseur, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  three  glasses  and  a 
half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  on  for  want  of 
powder.  It  is  hoped  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
mto  this  afiair  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  evening.  The  account  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur 
was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning.  Another  express  is 
arrived,  which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur 
had  lost  all  her  masts,  and  three  hundred  oft 
her  men,  in  the  late  engagement ;  and  that  cajH 
tain  Grim  is  come  into  narbour  much  shattered. 
Wednesday  evening.  We  hear  that  the 
brave  captain  Grim,  having  expended  his  pow- 
der, proposed  to  enter  the  Friseur,  swora  in 
hand  ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  against  it 

Thursday  morning.  We  wait  impatiently 
for  a  full  account  of  the  late  engagement  be- 
tween the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of 
the  Bath  will  be  sent  to  captain  Grim. 

Friday  morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  been  hoard  to  say  of  a  certain  cap- 
tain, that  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  a  certain 
French  ship  might  have  been  taken.  It  waa 
not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

Friday  evening.  There  is  certain  informal 
tion  at  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Friseur  ia 
taken,  after  a  resistance  of  two  hours. 

Saturday  morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of'^the  Bull-dog,  mentions  the  taking  of 
ue  Friseur,  and  attributes  their  success  wholly 
to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  captain  Grinii 
who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  tlia 
peopl£ 

Saturday  evening.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  witn  an  account  that  ho  enga^ 
ed  the  Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  with  hia 
own,  off*  Cape  Finisterre,  and  took  her,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  having  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
ninety-five  of  his  own  men* 
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No.  8.]     6a  TURD  AT,  June  S,  1753. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
In  the  time  of  public  dan^fer,  it  is  ererj  roan's 
duty  to  withdraw  his  Uioughts  in  some  measure 
from  his  private  interest,  and  employ  part  of 
his  time  for  the  general  welfare.  National  con- 
duct ought  to  bo  the  result  of  national  wisdom, 
a  plan  formed  by  mature  consideration  and 
dih^ent  selection  out  of  all  the  schemes  which 
may  be  offered,  and  all  the  information  which 
can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he 
was  the  single  champion;  in  preparations  for 
war,  every  man  should  think,  as  if  the  last  event 
depended  on  his  counsel.  None  can  tell  what 
discoveries  are  within  his  reach,  or  how  much 
he  may  contribute  to  the  public  safety. 

Full  of  these  considerations,  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  process  of  the  war,  and  find,  what 
every  other  man  has  found,  that  we  have 
hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  one  time  we  have  been  beaten  by 
enemies  whom  we  did  not  see ;  and,  at  another, 
have  avoided  the  sight  of  enemies  lest  we 
■hould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  disci- 
pline or  in  courage,  isnot  very  useful  to  inquire ; 
they  evidently  want  something  necessary  to 
success ;  and  he  that  shall  supply  that  want 
will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

To  Uam  of  an  enemy  has  always  been  ac- 
counted politic  and  honourable ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  it  will  raise  no  prejudice  against  my 
project,  to  confess  that  I  borrowed  it  from  a 
Frenchman. 

When  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centu- 
ries ago,  in  the  hands  of  that  miUtary  order, 
now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  rava- 
ged by  a  dragon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  he  was 
hungry  or  wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy 
devoured  men  and  beasts  as  thev  came  in  his 
way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
devices  offered,  for  his  destruction ;  but  as  his 
back  was  armed  i%ith  impenetrable  scales, 
none  would  venture  to  attack  him.  At  last 
Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the  deli- 
verance of  the  island.  From  some  place  of 
security  he  took  a  view  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a 
modem  soldier  would  say,  reeonnoUered  him, 
and  observed  that  his  belly  was  naked  and  vul- 
nerable. He  then  returned  home  to  take  his 
arrangements  ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  made  a  dragon  of  pasteboard,  in  the 
belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and  mutton,  and 
accustomed  two  sturdy  mastiffs  to  feed  them- 
selves by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed 
flesh.  When  his  dogs  were  well  practised  in 
this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched  out  with 
them  at  his  heels,  and  showed  them  the  dra- 
gon ,  they  rushed  upon  him  m  quest  of  their 
dinner ;  Dudon  battered  his  skull,  while  they 
lacerated  his  belly  ;  and  neither  his  sting  nor 
claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  practised  in 
our  present  state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised 
•n  Balisbary-PUin,  resembling  BrcMt,  or  Tou- 
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Ion,  or  Paris  itself,  with  all  the  osnal  prepare 
tion  for  defence :  let  the  inclosure  be  filled 
with  beef  and  ale  ;  let  the  soldiers  from  sodm 

f>roper  eminence,  see  sliirts  waving  upoo 
ines,  and  here  and  there  aplump  landlady  bur* 
rying  about  with  pots  in  tneir  hands.  Whei 
they  are  sufficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead 
them  in  exact  order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  that 
side  whence  the  wind  blows,  till  they  coma 
within  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  tobacco.— 
Contrive  that  they  may  approach  the  place 
fasting,  about  half  an  hour  afler  dinner-time, 
assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  coid> 
mand  an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  carry  the  place 
by  storm ;  but  if  a  panic  should  seize  thein^  it 
will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enterprise  to  a  more 
hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  let 
them  fill  their  bellies  and  return  to  the  camp. 
On  the  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shown 
them  again,  but  with  some  additions  of  strenstb 
or  terror.  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  gen- 
erals through  what  gradations  of  danger  they 
should  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  best 
know  what  the  soldiers  and  what  themsehres 
can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  warshoold 
every  day  vary  its  appearance.  Sometimes, 
as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may  throw 
fat  upon  tlie  fire,  to  accustom  them  to  a  sodden 
blaze ;  and  sometimes  by  the  clatter  of  empty 

g3ts,  they  may  be  inured  to  formidable  noises, 
ut  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  victory  moit 
repose  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  Freock 
prisoners  from  the  coast,  and  place  them  upon 
the  walls  in  martial  order.  At  their  first  ap* 
pearance  their  hands  must  be  tied,  bat  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  the  may 
guard  the  place  wiUi  their  hands  loosed,  pro- 
vided that  on  pain  of  death  thej  be  forbidden 
to  strike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  soon  be 
brought  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  But  it 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  fear  is  received 
by  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eyes  ;  and  the  Indian 
war-cry  is  represented  as  too  dreadful  to  be 
endured ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force  the  bra- 
vest veteran  to  drop  hia  weapon,  and  desert 
his  rank ;  that  will  deafen  his  car  and  chill  bs 
breast ;  that  will  neither  sufier  him  to  hear  or- 
ders or  to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  sensibility 
but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  naked  barba- 
rians should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to 
war,  and  ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  is  surely  strange.     But  this  is  no  time 
to  reason.     I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  asses,   bulls,   turkeys,  geese,  and 
tragedians,  a  noise  might  be  procured  eqoall} 
horrid  with  the  war-cry.     When  our  menbsTt 
been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  nolb 
ing  will   remain  but  to  qualify  them  for  ex- 
trerne  danger,  by  a  sudden  concert  of  tenific 
vociferation.     When  they  have  endured  thif 
last  trial,  let  them  be  led  to  action,  as  men 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened  ;  as  men 
who  can  bear  at  once  the  pimacee  of  tbf 
Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americans. 
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Ko.9.]     Saturday,  Junb  10,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  have  read  YOU  ;  Uiat  is  a  favour  few  authors 
cmn  boast  of  having  received  from  mc  besides 
jourself.  My  intention  in  tellins  you  of  it  is 
to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both  pleased  and 
mneered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so  de- 
lightftd  to  me  as  you  did  when  you  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Idler,  But  what  a  falling-ofi* 
was  tliere  when  your  first  production  was 
brought  to  light !  A  natural,  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  that  favourite  passion,  idlingy  had 
led  me  to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  Idterj 
but  I  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  un- 
brace the  slackened  nerve  ;  to  shade  the  hca- 
Ty  eye  of  inattention  ;  to  give  the  smooth 
feature  and  the  uncontracted  muscle  ;  or  pro- 
eare  insensibility  to  the  whole  animal  compo- 
■ition  7 

These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  I 
promised  myself  theenjoyment  of,  when  I  com- 
mitted violence  upon  myself  by  mustering  up 
all  my  strength  to  set  about  reading  you  ;  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  them  all,  and  the  stroke 
of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to 
■M  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my  clothes 
Btill  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
eliraate  would  permit  that  original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  en- 
joy !  How  many  unsolicitous  hours  should  I 
Msk  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun's  slo- 
Bous  beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  £om 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges 
ne  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
Ims! 

Dui  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects 
of  this  delicate  nature  7  you,  who  seem  igno- 
rmnt  of  the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow- 
chair,  attended  with  a  soil  stool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  feet !  Thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do 
I  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ; 
I  embrace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain ; 
to  stir  is  pain  ;  therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir 
but  when  I  cannot  help  it.  Perhaps  you  w^ill 
cmll  my  scheme  of  hfemdolence,  and  therefore 
think  the  Idler  excused  from  taking  any  no- 
tice of  me :  but  I  have  always  looked  u(H>n  in- 
dolence and  idleness  as  the  same ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess 
yourself  of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of 
■le,  and  others  in  my  situation,  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  your  assistance ;  or  relinquish 
the  name. 

You  may  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  tliis,  just 
fts  you  are  in  the  humour ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
I  forj^et  that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you. 
I  beheve  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Ho- 
imce,  but  I  cannot  reach  him  without  getting 
oat  of  my  chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
fiur  my  not  affixing  any. — And  being  obliged 
to  sit  upriffht  to  ring  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convey  Siis  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  now  in  the  room,  | 
makes  be  break  off  abruptly 


This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not 
to  bo  dismissed  without  some  tokens  of  ro> 
gard.  There  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  a 
genuine  Idler  than  uneasiness  without  moles- 
tation, and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half 
a  paper  shall  not  wholly  overpower  my  sincer- 
ity. I  must  inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions, he  that  calls  for  directions  in  be  idle, 
is  yet  but  in  the  nidiments  of  idleness,  and  has 
attained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wast- 
ing life.  The  true  nature  of  idleness  he  will 
know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be  idle.  Vir- 
gil tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
that  acquires  strength  by  motion.  Th?  ItUer 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  vis  inertia^  the  quality  of  resisting  all 
external  impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  tlie 
restlf>Rs  and  troublesome  faculties  of  attention 
and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  the  past,  and 
solitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence 
of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be 
gradually  extinguished ;  and  the  officious  lo- 
ver, the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  in- 
to a  state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter ; 
in  which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  langour 
and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  the  low^est  stage  to  which  the  favour- 
ites of  idleness  can  descend :  these  regions 
of  undelighted  quiet  can  be  entered  by  few. — 
Of  those  that  are  prepared  to  sink  down  mto 
their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  want.  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  the  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  soimd,  and  love  a  dream ;  ava- 
rice and  ambition  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
privy  confederacies  w^ith  idleness ;  for  when 
they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries, 
they  oflen  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  struggles 
against  idleness,  but  Want  her  herself  is  oHen 
overcome ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than 
in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so 
powerful  her  influence.  But  she  does  not  im- 
mediately confer  all  her  gifts.  My  correspon- 
dent, who  seems,  with  aU  his  errors,  worthy  of 
advice,  must  be  told,  that,  he  is  calling  too 
hastily  for  the  last  efiTusion  of  total  insensibili- 
ty. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  la> 
hours  may  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not 
the  pleasiure.  The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten 
those  of  labour,  till  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or  him- 
self by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that 
information  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  ho  did  not 
want :  for  a  true  Idler  oflen  calls  for  that  which 
he  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  asks  ques- 
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tiona  which  he  does  not  desire  ever  to  be  an- 
swered. 


No.  10.]     Saturday,  June  17,  1759. 

Crbdulitt,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  ^reat 
for  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived, 
we  find  to  be  a  general  weakness  imputed  by 
every  sect  and  party  to  all  others ;  and,  indeed. 
by  every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  creduhty,  the  most  obstinate 
and  wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots ;  of 
men,  who  being  numbered,  they  know  not  how 
or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state, 
resign  tlie  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and 
resolve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour 
those  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  philosophy  is  seduced  by  autho- 
rities which  he  has  not  always  opportunities  to 
examine,  is  entangled  in  systems  by  which  truth 
and  falsehood  are  inextricably  complicated,  or 
undertakes  to  talk  on  subjects  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse 
feels  the  spur,  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when 
the  hounds  approach  her  ;  the  disciple  of  Mal- 
branche,  who  maintains  that  the  man  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vulgar 
appvf hension,  swept  away  his  legs ;  the  fol- 
lower of  Berkely,  who,  while  he  sits  writing 
at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither  table, 
paper,  nor  finders  ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 
of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  easily  de- 
tected, and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  forsake 
truth,  but  for  appearances  which  they  were 
not  able  to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  sel- 
dom to  do  with  any  thing  remote  or  abstruse. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without  retrospec- 
tion, yet  he  seldom  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  historical  events  of  the  last  century.  All 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  want  is  within  his 
attainment,  and  most  of  the  arguments  which 
he  can  hear  are  witliin  his  capacity. 

Yet  so  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of 
his  life  with  men  who  have  different  opinions 
upon  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future ; 
who  deny  the  most  notonous  facts,  contradict 
the  most  cogent  truths,  and  persist  in  assert- 
ing to-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence,  and  contempt  of  confuta- 
tion. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old 
in  idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneak- 
er. Both  of  them  consider  themselves  as  neg- 
lected by  their  parties,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  credit ;  for  why  should  they  favour  ingrati- 
tude ?  They  are  both  men  of  integrity,  where 
no  factious  interest  is  to  be  promoted ;  and 
both  lovers  of  truth,  when  tliey  are  not  heated 
with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  steady  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart.  He  can  recount  the  pro- 
digies that  have  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the 
ciuaroities  that  have  afflicted  the  nation  every 
year  from  the  Revolution  ;  and  is  of  opin- 
ion, that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  continued 
to  rei£[iiy  there  would  have  neither  been  worms 


in  our  ships,  nor  caterpillars  in  our  trees.  He 
wonders  that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by 
the  hard  frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  kinp, 
and  is  hourly  afraid  that  the  whole  island  will 
be  lost  in  the  sea.  He  believes  that  king  Wil- 
liam burnt  Whitehall  that  he  might  steal  the 
furniture  ;  and  that  Tillotson  died  an  atheist 
Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks  with  more  tenderness, 
owns  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tell  by 
whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice, 
and  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has 
ever  happened  for  these  forty  years  by  chance 
or  error ;  he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Dittiosen 
was  won  by  mistake,  and  that  of  Fontcnoy lost 
by  contract ;  that  the  Victory  was  sunk  by  a 
private  order ;  that  Comhill  was  fired  by  emis- 
saries from  the  council ;  and  ihe  arch  of  West- 
minster-bridge was  so  contrived  as  to  sink,  oa 
purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge. 
He  considers  the  new  road  to  Islington  as  an 
encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often  asserts  that 
broad  wheel  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noi^,  bat 
nevertheless  has  some  secrets  which  healwaji 
communicates  in  a  whisper.  Many  and  man/ 
a  time  has  Tom  told  me,  in  a  comer,  that  our 
miseries  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
should  see,  in  a  month,  another  monarch  on  the 
throne  ;  the  time  elapses  without  a  revolution ; 
Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  inteUigence, 
the  whole  scheme  is  now  settled,  and  we  shall 
see  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneakeris  a  hearty  adherent  tothepre- 
sent  establishment ;  he  has  known  those  who 
saw  the  bed  into  which  the  Pretender  was  con- 
veyed in  a  warming-pan.  He  often  rejoices 
that  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  by  the  Irish.— 
He  believes  that  king  William  never  lost  a  bat- 
tle, and  that  if  he  had  lived  one  year  longer  he 
would  have  conquered  France.  He  holds  that 
Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist  He  allows 
there  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought 
a  blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  ihe  evil  that  we  have  suffered  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  He  believes  that  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Sea  was  well  intended,  but  tliat  it 
miscarried  by  the  influence  of  France.  He 
considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  ;  thinks  us  secured  from  corruption  by 
septennial  parliaments ;  relates  how  we  are  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  electoral  do* 
minions,  and  declares  that  the  public  debt  is  a 
blessing  to  the  nation. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  poor  Jack  is 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  oread  of  Popery. — 
He  wonders  that  some  stricter  laws  are  not 
made  against  Papists,  and  is  sometimes  afraid 
that  they  are  busy  with  French  gold  among 
the  bishops  and  Judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  so 
quiet  for  nothing ;  they  must  certainly  be 
forming  some  plot  for  the  establishment  of 
popery ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oath  suit 
ficiently  binding,  and  wishes  that  some  better 
security  could  be  found  for  the  succession  of 
Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the  naturalizatioQ 
of  foreign  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at  thead- 
nuBsion  of  the  Jews  to  the  English  privileges 


No.  11.]     Satdkdat,  Jdhe.!4,  1T5S. 

It  is  uncommonly  obacrvcd,  thai  when  two 
Eng1i»hmmn  meet,  their  first  talk  is  of  the 
weather ;  Ihej  are  in  haste  to  tell  each  other, 
what  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  oi 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  arc,  among  the  numerous  lovers  of 
tubtiltica  and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the 
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Plate,  who  impute  freedom  and  slarcry  to  (he 
temperature,  of  the  air,  can  fix  the  mcridisn 
of  vice  anil  virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degree  of 
latitude  we  arc  to  expect  courage  or  timidity, 
knowledge  or  ignorance. 

From  these  dreams  of  idlo  speculation,  a 
slight  Burvey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of 
Mator}',  is  lul&cicnt  to  awaken  any  inquirer, 
whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  overpow- 
ered his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government 
are  aeldoni  the  result  of  much  deliberation; 
ihej  arc  framed  by  chance  in  popular  assem- 
blies, or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic  au- 
thority. Laws  arc  oAen  occasinnal,  often  ca- 
pricious, made  always  by  a  few,  and  some- 
timea  by  a  single  voice.  Nations  have  chang- 
ed their  characters  ;  slavery  is  now  nowhere 
DMiTC  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once 
inhabited  by  the  icalots  of  libcrtv. 

But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from 
general  agreement ;  tliey  are  not  imposed,  but 
diosen,  and  are  continued  only  by  the  continu- 

of  the  weather,  is  the  nalur^  censequcnce  of 
changeable  skies  and  uncertain  scaimns.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  wot  weather  and  I'ry 
are  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods  ;  but 
in  aai  island  every  man  goes  to  aleen,  unable 
to  guess  whether  he  shall  behold  in  llic  morn- 
ing a  bright  or  cloudy  atmosphere,  whether 
hia  rest  shall  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  broken 
by  a  tempest.  We  therefore  rejoice  mutually 
at  good  weather,  as  at  an  escape  from  some- 
thing that  wc  feared  ;  and  mutually  complain 
of  bad,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  we 
hoped.  Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice; 
and  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt?  tjurcly 
t  the  attendant  on  a  court,  whoso  business 
■ fool- 
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we  find  ourselves  cheerful  and  gMtd-oatnred, 

we  naturally  pay  our  acknowledgements  to 
the  powersof  sunshine;  or,  if  we  sinkintodul- 
ness  and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horiion 
for  an  excuse,  and  charge  our  discontent  upon 
an  easterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  toa  being 
endowed  withreaxon,  than  to  resign  its  powers 
to  the  influence  oflhe  air,  and  live  in  depen* 
dence  on  the  weather  and  (lie  wind,  for  the  only 
blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power, 
tranquillity  and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to 
the  sky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  tha 
condition  of  nature;  to  call  upon  the  sun  for 
peace  and  gayety,  to  deprecate  the  clouds  lest 
sorrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  eowardica 
ofidlenees,  and  idolotry  of  lolly. 

Yet,  even  in  this  ago  of  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge, when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and 
omensand  prodigies  have  losttheir  teirura,  we 
find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent  eiam- 
ph's.  Those  that  laugh  at  the  portentous 
glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear  a  crow  with  equal 
tranquillity  from  the  right  or  left,  will  yet  talk 
of  times  and  situations  proper  for  inteUectual 
performances,  wilt  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezcBf  and  the  reason  invigorated 
by  a  bright  calm. 


inds,  they  might  regulats  thrir 
lives  by  the  haromrler,  with  ineonvenienee  on- 
ly to  themselves  ;  but  to  fill  the  world  with  ac- 
counlB  of  intellects  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  of 
one  genius  that  awakened  in  the  spring,  and 
another  that  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of  on« 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  (he  winter,  is  no  less  danger- 
ous than  to  tell  rliil Jren  of  bugbears  and  gob- 
lins. Fear  willlind  every  houseliaunted  ;  and 
idleness  will  wail  for  ever  for  the  moment  of 


lata  watch  the  looks  of  a  being  weak  and 
ish  as  himself,  and  whose  vanity  is,  lo  rec 
the  names  of  men  who  might  drop  into  nothing, 
and  leave  no  vacuity  ;  nor  the  proprietor  of 
funds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  in  the  street 
lo  tell  him  of  Ihe  loss  of  hslf-a-crown  ;  nor  the 
inquirer  after  news,  who  iills  his  head  with  for- 
eign events;  and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sieg- 
es, of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  reach 
Uihearersor  himself.  The  weather  is  anohlcr 
and  more  interesting  subject;  it  is  the  present 
state  of  the  skies  and  of  the  cartli,  on  which 
fieatj  and  famine  are  suupendcd,  on  wliich 
nullions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Tha  weather  is  frequently  mentioned  for  an- 1 
stlier  reason,  leas  honourable  lo  my  dear  coun-| 
Irymen.  Our  disposilions  loo  freouenlly  ' 
ehanga  with  the  eoloui  of  the  sky ;  and  when  |  i 


This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  Totem 
pcrance  every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is 

tropitious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  reso 
ilely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues, 
will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons, 
and  may  set  st  defiance  the  morning  mist,  and 
the  evening  damp,  Ihe  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  clouds  oft  he  south. 

It  was  the  bonslofthe  Stnic  philosophy,  lo 
make  man  unshaken  by  ralaiiiity,  and  unelal- 
ed  by  success  ;  incorruptible  by  pleasure,  and 
invulnerable  by  pain  ;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  audio  which 
few  can  aspire  ;  but  Ihcre  are  lowerdcgreesof 
constancy  necessary  lo  common  virtue  ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  distrust  himself  10 
Ihe  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  least 
stnigglo  against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate, 
and  refuse  lo  enslave  his  virtue  or  his  reason 
to  the  mostvarinblc  of  all  variations,  the  chatt- 
ges  of  Ihe  weather. 
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or  unwarily,  at  least  once  an  hour  confess  the 
truth  ,  and  it  will  unavoidably  fullow,  that  eve- 
ry man  believes  Iiiinself  important  to  the  public. 

The  riji^ht  wliicli  this  iinpoitancc  gives  us  to 
general  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of 
those  disputal)le  privib'^es  which  we  have  not 
always  courage  to  assi  rt,  and  wliich  we  there- 
fore suPbr  to  lie  dorniunt,  till  some  elation  of 
mind,  or  ^'cisnitude  of  fottuiic,  incites  us  to  de- 
clare our  pict^nsions,  and  enforce  our  de- 
mands. And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of  vulgar 
characters  may  seem  to  tiie  supercilious  and 
8«jvere,  there  arc  few  who  do  not  at  one  time 
Of  other  end(;avour  to  step  forward  beyond  their 
rank,  who  do  nut  make  some  struggles  for 
fame,  and  show  that  they  think  all  other  con- 
veniences and  delights  imperfectly  enjoyed 
without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  but  to  few.  A 
name,  even  in  tlic  most  commercial  nation,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  mankuid,  which  must  be 
deserved  before  it  will  be  granted,  and  is  at 
last  unwillingly  bestowed.  But  this  unwilling- 
ness only  increases  dc^sire  in  him  who  believes 
his  merit  suflicicnt  to  overcome  it. 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  which 
this  fondness  for  a  name  seems  principally  to 
predominate  in  both  sexes.  Scarce  any  cou- 
ple comes  together  but  the  nuptials  are  declar- 
ed in  the  newspapers  witli  encomiums  on  each 
party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging  over  the  page 
with  eager  curiosity  in  quest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  marriage  celebrated  be- 
tween Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent  salesman  in 
Threadneedle-street,  and  Miss  Dolly  Juniper, 
the  onlv  daucrhter  of  an  eminent  distiller  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  P^ields,  a  young  lady 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  tliat  can 
give  happiness  to  the  married  state.  Or  we 
are  told  amidst  our  impatience  for  the  event  of 
a  battle,  that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a 
tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed  they  set  out  in  a  post  chaise  for 
Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inquiries  which  such  intelli- 
gence must  undoubtedly  raise,  but  nothing  in 
flic  world  is  lasting.  When  the  reader  has 
contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladness,  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker,  and 
ransacked  his  memory  for  the  names  of  Juniper 
and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  diverted  to  other 
thoughts,  by  Hnding  that  Mirza  will  not  cover 
this  season  ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage 
all  agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am 
not  able  to  discover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it 
kind  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to 
let  parents  know  that  they  may  set  their  daugh- 
ters at  liberty  whom  they  have  locked  up  for 
fear  of  of  the  bridegroom,  or  to  dismiss  to  their 
counters  and  their  offices  the  amorous  youths 
that  had  been  used  to  hover  round  the  dwelling 
of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  praises  may  haye  another 
f  ause.    It  may  be  the  intention  of  the  husband 


and  wile  to  dignify  themselves  in  the  eyes  ol 
each  other,  and,  according  to  their  diifereat 
tempers  or  expectations,  to  win  affection,  oi 
enforce  respecL 

It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas  that  it 
was  nobU,  for  all  the  brothers  were  vo/toal,  cu 
aU  the  sisters  were  virtuous.  What  would  i 
stranger  say  of  the  English  nation,  in  whichi 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  all  the  men  arecsuiuiil 
and  all  the  women  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
rich! 

How  lonff  the  wife  will  be  persuaded  of  tbe 
eminence  oi  her  husband,  or  the  husband  con 
tinue  to  believe  that  his  wife  has  the  qualitiefl 
required  to  make  marriage  happy,  rnay  reason 
ably  be  questioned.  I  am  afraid  that  macb 
time  seldom  passes  before  each  is  convinced 
that  praises  are  fallacious,  and,  particulad) 
those  praises  which  we  confer  upon  ouiselres 

I  should,  therefore,  tliink  that  this  custov 
might  be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  the  sons  and  daughters  o( 
lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the  neit 
church,  with  no  witnesses  of  their  worth  or 
happiness  but  their  parents  and  their  firiendj ; 
but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  their  bridal  day 
without  some  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I 
hope  they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a  fneod 
of  mine  who  proposes  to  devote  his  powen  to 
their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whose  emintnet  was  ones 
allowed  by  the  eminenty  and  whose  aceomfHsl^ 
ments  were  confessed  by  the  aceomplishei,  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  long  life  supported  himself 
by  an  uncommon  expedicnL  He  had  a  stand- 
ing elegy  and  cpithalamium,  of  which  only  thi 
first  and  last  leaves  were  varied  occasioaallTi 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  general 
terms,  lefl  applicable  alike  to  every  character 
When  any  marriage  became  known,  Settle 
ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithalanuim,* 
and  when  he  heard  ofany  death,  ran  to  the  heir 
with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  trade 
that  was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  of  Dry- 
den,  by  the  poet  whose  Empress  of  Morocco 
was  played  before  princes  by  ladies  of  the 
court  / 

My  friend  proposes  to  open  an  office  in  tbe 
Fleet  for  matrimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  ac- 
commodate all  with  praise  who  think  their  own 
powers  of  expression  inadequate  to  their  merit 
He  will  sell  any  man  or  woman  the  virtue  or 

3uaIification  which  is  most  fashionable  or  mosi 
esired  ,*  but  desires  his  customers  to  remem- 
ber, that  he  sets  beauty  at  the  highest  price, 
and  riches  at  the  next ;  and  if  he  be  well  paid, 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 


No.  13.]     Saturday,  Jult  8,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dbaa  Mr.  Idler, 

Though  few  men  of  prudence  are  moch  in- 
clined  to  interpose  in  disputes  between  man 
and  wife,  who  commonly  make  peace  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  arbitrator,  yet  I  wul  ventore  to 
lajr  before  you  a  controversy,  by  which  tbe 
quiet  of  my  boose  has  been  long  distiirbed, 
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and  which,  unlevi  jou  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
to  produce  lasting  evils,  and'  embitter  those 
hours  which  nature  seems  to  have  appropriat- 
ed to  tenderness  and  repose. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but 
of  a  family  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence, 
and  elegant  frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  ease, 
if  not  with  happiness,  and  seldom  had  any  rea- 
son of  complaint  The  house  was  always 
clean,  the  servants  very  active  and  regular, 
dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the  same 
minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  when  I  invited  their  husbands, 
lest  their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteem- 
ed. 

During  tliis  gentle  lapse  of  life  my  dear 
brought  me  three  daughters.  I  wished  for  a 
son,  to  continue  the  family  ;  but  my  wife  often 
tells  me,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and,  are 
always  troublesome  in  a  house  ;  and  declares 
that  she  has  hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  since 
she  saw  lady  FondIe*s  eldest  son  ride  over  a 
carpet  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire. 

I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but 
knew  that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  and 
therefore  composed  myself  to  bear  what!  could 
not  remedy,  and  resolved  to  bestow  tliat  care  on 
my  daughters  to  which  only  the  sons  are  com- 
monly thought  entitled. 

But  my  wife's  notions  of  education  diflTer 
widely  from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable 
enemy  to  idleness,  and  considers  every  state 
of  life  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  are  not 
employed,  or  some  art  acquired,  by  which  she 
thinks  money  may  be  got  or  saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up 
her  daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints 
them  a  task  of  needlework  to  be  performed 
before  breakfast.  They  are  confined  in  a  gar- 
rety  which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  both  be- 
cause the  work  is  best  done  at  a  skylight,  and 
because  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by  look- 
ing about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast, 
and  as  they  deserve  are  commended  or  reprov- 
ed ;  they  are  then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till 
dinner ;  if  no  company  is  expected,  their 
mother  sits  with  them  the  whole  aflemoon,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns, 
and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest  rela- 
tions, when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them 
a  new  stitch. 

By  this  continual  exercise  oftheir  diligence, 
she  has  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  of 
laborious  performances.  We  have  twice  as 
many  fire-screens  as  chimneys,  and  three  flour- 
ished quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  autiU  picturesj  which 
imitate  tapestry.  But  all  their  work  is  not  set 
out  to  show  ;  she  has  boxes  filled  with  knit  gar- 
ters and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
for  side-saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flow- 
ers, and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va^ 
rious  figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
other  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to 
her  company  whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit, 
and  ea^er  for  praise ;  and  amidst  the  the  prai- 
ses which  her  friends  and  herself  bestow  upon 
her  merit,  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and 
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ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  superfluous;  that  what  is 
done  with  so  much  labour  might  have  been 
supplied  by  a  very  easy  purchase ;  that  the 
work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and 
that  I  know  not  whv  the  children  should  be 
persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged  to 
make  shoes  that  are  never  worn.  She  an*- 
swers  with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never 
care  how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of 
a  dozen  new  chairs  for  which  she  is  contriving 
covers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to 
stand  as  a  monument  of  needle-work. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  fu* 
ture.  Molly  asked  me  tlie  other  day,  whether 
Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  mind  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  sixteen,  tl)e  difference  between  a  protestant 
and  a  papist,  because  she  has  been  employed 
three  years  in  filling  a  side  of  a  closet  with  a 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  un- 
able to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  spent 
all  the  time,  which  other  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solo 
mon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what 
new  work  to  introduce ;  I  ventured  to  propose 
that  the  girls  should  now  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  Uttle 
arithmetic ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  dis- 
covered that  linen  wears  out  and  has  bought 
the  girls  three  little  wheels  that  they  may  spin 
huckaback  for  the  servants*  table.  I  remon- 
strated, that  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
despatch  in  an  hour  what  must  now  cost  them 
a  day ;  but  she  told  me,  with  irresistible  au- 
thority, that  any  bunness  is  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  tliat  when  these  wheels  are  set  upon  a 
table  with  mats  under  them,  they  will  turn 
without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  upright ;  that 

great  wheels  are  not  flt  for  gentlewomen ;  and 
lat  with  these,  small  as  they  are,  she  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are 
kept  close,  will  spin  every  vear  as  much  cloth 
as  would  cost  Ave  pounds  if^one  wore  to  buy  it. 


No.  14.]     Saturday,  July  15,  1758. 

WiiRN  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  tlie  Great,  and  was  asked,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what 
petition  he  had  to  offer;  /  have  nothing,  said  he, 
to  askf  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the  other  ridif 
that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  funfAtne, 
take  from  me  what  you  cannot  give. 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  those, 
who  have  less  power  than  Alexander,  may, 
with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  themselves. 
He  that  does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
sometimes  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  beneficence  be  denied  by  fortone, 
innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly  pr^ 
served* 
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It  is  well  known  that  time  once  past  never 
returns  ;  and  Uiat  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is 
lost  forever.  Time,  therefore,  ought,  above 
all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from 
invasion  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  claim  the  power  of  wasting  that  time  which 
is  the  right  of  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  year  is  spent  by  choice; 
scarcely  any  thing  is  done  when  it  is  intended, 
or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  contin- 
ually ravaged  by  invaders  ;  one  steals  away  an 
hour,  and  another  a  day :  one  conceals  the  rob- 
bery by  hurrying  us  into  business,  another  by 
lulling  us  with  amusement ;  the  depredation  is 
continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of 
tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  lost  all, 
we  can  lose  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  whose  fol- 
lowers linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations, 
and  die  at  last  with  petitions  in  their  hands. 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 
I  know  not  whether  statesmen  and  patrons  do 
not  suffer  more  reproaches  than  they  deserve, 
and  may  not  rather  themselves  complain,  that 
they  arc  given  up  a  prey  to  pretensions  with- 
out merit,  and  to  importunity  without  shame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  at- 
tendance are  more  lamented  than  felL  To  the 
? 'eater  number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward, 
o  be  seen  in  good  company,  to  talk  of  fami- 
liarities with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  freshest  news,  to  gratifV  inferior  circles  with 
predictions  of  increase  or  decline  of  favour,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  high  offices, 
are  compensations  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
delay  of  favours,  which,  perhaps,  he  that  begs 
them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expect. 

A  man,  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who 
multiplies  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  depen- 
dents, may  be  considered  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
i'ustly  dreaded,  but  easily  avoided  ;  his  den  is 
Lnown,  and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured, 
need  not  approach  it  The  grcr«>t  danger  of  the 
waste  of  time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths, 
who  are  not  resisted,  because  they  are  not 
feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  mis- 
chiefs, and  invisible  encroachments. 

He  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the 
notice  of  mankind,  must  give  up  himself,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of 
those  who  surround  him.  Every  man  who  is 
sick  of  himself  will  fl^  to  him  for  relief;  he 
that  wants  to  speak  will  require  him  to  hear  ; 
and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will  expect  him 
to  speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  the  noon 
succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thousand  objects  are  forced  upon  his 
attention,  which  he  rejects  as  fast  as  they  are 
offered,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  world  re- 
quires to  be  received  with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we 
must  endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  withdraw  from  society,  must 
be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  mul- 
titude of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  ap- 
pointments which  he  never  keeps ;  to  the  con- 
sultcr  who  asks  advice  which  he  never  takes ;  to 
the  boaster  who  blusters  only  to  be  praised ;  to 


the  complainer,  who  whines  only  to  be  pitied ; 
to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  bat 
himself  know  to  be  vain  ;  to  the  economiit, 
who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements ;  to  the 
politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  of  battles  and 
breach  of  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  com- 
pares the  different  funds ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking. 
To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own 
time,  and  rescue  the  day  (rom  the  succession  of 
usurpers,  is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  my 
hope.  Yet  perhaps  some  stop  might  be  put  te 
this  unmerciful  persecution,  if  all  would  seii- 
ously  reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  visit  that  if 
not  desired,  or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury  which 
he  cannot  repair,  ana  takes  away  that  which 
he  cannot  give. 


No.  15.]     Satuedat,  July  22,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  BAVX  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  business i 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one ;  but 
what  makes  it  the  more  so  to  me  is,  that  my 
wife  has  nothing  to  do  ;  at  least  she  had  too 
good  an  education,  and  the  prospect  of  too 
good  a  fortune  in  reversion  when  I  married 
her,  to  think  of  emplo^-ing  herself  either  in 
my  shop  affairs,  or  the  management  of  my 
family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  mv  own, 
must  be  filled  up  some  way  or  other,  ^or  my 
part,  I  have  enough  to  mind  in  weighing  my 
goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers  ;  hot 
my  wife  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  use  u 
a  shopman  to  me,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to 
it,  is  now  only  in  my  way.  She  walks  all  the 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her 
arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  stands  gap- 
ing at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  every  person 
that  passes  by.  She  is  continually  asking  me 
a  thousand  frivolous  questions  about  every  cus- 
tomer that  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  and  idl  the 
while  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in  my  day- 
book, she  is  lolling  over  the  counter  and  staring 
at  it,  as  if  I  was  only  scribbling  or  drawing 
figures  for  her  amusement.  Sometimes,  indeeo, 
she  will  take  a  needle ;  but  as  she  always  works 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  she 
has  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  is  longer 
hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  stocking,  than 
I  am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
making  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  alteruoon  I  am  sure,  likewise,  to 
have  her  company,  except  she  is  called  upon 
by  some  of  her  acquaintance:  and  then,  as 
we  let  out  all  the  upper  part  of  our  hoosfl^ 
and  we  have  only  a  little  room  backwards  for 
ourselves,  tliey  either  keep  such  a  chattering 
or  else  are  calling  out  every  moment  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  thenL 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  littlt 
matters  our  family  requires  ;  and  I  could  wish 
that  she  would  employ  herself  in  them ;  bat,  in- 
stead of  that,  we  have  a  gu\  to  do  the  werfc. 
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and  look  afler  a  little  boj  about  two  yean  old, 
which  I  may  fairly  lay  is  the  mothere's  own 
child.  The  brat  must  be  humoured  in  every 
thing :  he  is,  therefore,  suflfcred  constantly  to 
play  in  the  shop,  pull  all  the  ^ooda  about,  and 
ckimberup  the  shelvea  to  get  at  the  plums  and 
mgrar.  I  dare  not  correct  him  ;  because,  if  I 
did,  I  should  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me 
at  once.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as  laxy  and 
dattish  as  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  com- 
plains she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely 
gtt  her  to  do  any  thing  at  all ;  nay,  what  is 
worse  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
honest ;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  buy  in  all 
•ur  provisions,  the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a 
marketpcnny  out  of  every  article. 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — ^The  evenings 
are  the  only  time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  tMt 
I  am  left  to  myself;  for  then  she  generally 
takes  the  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the  park. 
When  she  comes  home  a^ain  she  is  so  fati- 
gued with  walking,  that  she  cannot  stir  from 
her  chair ;  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut, 
before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the 
child  to  bed. 

But  you  will  pit^  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
you  the  manner  m  which  we  generally  pass 
onr  Sundays.  In  the  morning  she  is  common- 
.▼  too  ill  to  dress  herself  to  go  to  church  ;  she 
therefore,  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 
■till  more  vexatious,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her, 
«riien  I  ought  to  bo  busily  engaged  in  better 
employment  It  is  well  if  she  can  get  her 
tilings  on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when  that  is 
«rer  I  am  sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either 
to  Georgia,  or  Homsey  Wood,  or  the  While- 
Conduit  House.  Yet  even  these  near  excur- 
Bons  are  so  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides 
what  it  costs  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syl- 
labubs, and  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently 
forced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive  them 
home  in  a  one-horse  chair.  At  other  times,  ais 
my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very 
poor  walker,  besides  bearing  her  whole  weight 
apon  my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  cmld 
myselfl 

Thus,  Sir,  docs  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
lime,  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction  ;  and, 
while  I  see  my  neighbours*  wives  helping  in 
the  shop,  and  almost  earning  as  much  as  their 
hoabands,  I  have  the  mortihcation  to  find,  that 
mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me. 
In  short,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune 
ean  happen  to  a  plain  hard-working  tradesman, 
as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  such  a  woman, 
who  is  rather  a  clo^  than  a  help-mate  to  him. 
T  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

ZACUAaT  TaXACLB. 


Bfo.  16.]     Saturday,  July  29,  1758. 

[  PAID  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
Drugget,  at  his  country  lodgings.  Ned  began 
dade  with  a  very  small  fortune;  he  took  a 
small  house  in  an  obscure  street,  and  for  some 
fears  dealt  only  in  remnants.  Elnowing  that 
}igki  gaint  make  a  kewy  purte,  he  was  content 


with  moderate  profit;  havmg  observed  or 
heard  the  effects  of  civility,  he  bowed  down 
to  the  counter-edge  at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  every  customer,  listened  without 
impatience  to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant, 
and  refused  without  resentment  the  offers 
of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was, 
to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  the 
street  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh- 
bouring alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other;  and  Mr.  Drugget's 
exemplary  conduct  was  recommended  by 
every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  son.  Nea  was  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  hat  was 
always  brushed,  his  shoes  glossv,  his  wig  nice- 
ly curled,  and  his  stockings  without  a  wrinkle. 
With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  difli- 
cult  for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Uomfit, 
Uie  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  mar- 
riage has  increased.  His  wife  had  the  same 
disposition  with  himself;  and  his  method  of 
life  was  very  little  changed,  except  that  he 
dismissed  the  lodgers  of  the  first  floor  and 
took  the  whole  house  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortune 
of  his  wife  was  now  added.  From  this  time 
he  began  to  grasp  at  greater  acquisitions,  and 
was  always  ready  with  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  trader  who  retired  from  business.  He  soon 
added  his  parlour  to  his  shop,  and  was  obliged 
a  few  montlis  afterwards,  to  hire  a  warehouse. 
He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously 
furnished  with  every  thing  that  time  hoa  injuN 
ed,  or  fashion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of 
tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  fad- 
ed silk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  shop  was  soon  celebrated  through 
all  quarters  of  tne  town,  and  freqiiented  by 
every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Every  maid 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller  than  her 
lady,  matched  her  gown  a  Mr.  Drugget's ;  and 
many  a  maiden  who  had  passed  a  winter,  with 
her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled  the  rustics,  at 
her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drug- 
get had  supplied.  His  shop  was  often  visited 
m  a  morning  by  ladies  who  Icfl  their  coaches 
in  tlie  next  street,  and  crept  through  the  alley 
in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows  the  rank  of 
his  customers  by  their  uashfulness;  and  whea 
he  finds  them  unwilUn^  to  be  seen  he  invitei 
them  up  stairs  or  retires  with  them  to  tho 
back  window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperitjr  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he 
was  growing  happv.  His  mind  has  partaken 
the  enlargement  of  his  fortune.  When  I  step- 
ped in  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  welcomed 
only  with  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  across  the  way 
Kir  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  for  §ix  years  pa«t  ha 
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invited  me  to  dinnei ;  and  if  be  bespeaks  me 
tbe  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  make  him  uncivil  nor  neg- 
ligent; he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attended  with 
the  same  assiduity,  and  bowed  with  the  same 
gentleness.  But  for  some  years'  he  has  been 
much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  fatigues  of  business 
and  the  confinement  of  a  shop,  and  to  wish  that 
he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  renewed  his 
uncle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he  mij^ht  have  lived 
without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the 
artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's 
philosophy.  He  thought  himself  grown  rich 
enough  to  have  a  lod^ng  in  the  country,  hke 
the  mercers  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  decline  of  life.  This 
was  a  revolution  not  to  be  made  suddenly.  He 
talked  three  years  of  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try, but  passed  every  night  over  his  own  shop. 
But  at  last  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  steal  some 
hours  in  the  week  from  business  ;  for,  says  he, 
when  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  loves  to  entertain 
himself  sometimes  with  his  own  thoughts. 

I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  con- 
templation among  those  whom  Mr.  Drugget 
considers  as  his  most  reputable  friends,  and  de- 
sires to  make  the  first  witnesses  of  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I 
found  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room  which  over- 
looked the  high  road,  amusino;  himself  with 
looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  em- 
braced me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the 
country,  and  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
refi^shed.  He  then  desired  that  dinner  might 
be  hastened,  for  fresh  air  always  sharpened 
his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass 
of  wme  ailer  my  walk.  He  told  me  much  of 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and  won- 
dered what  had  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the 
country.  Afler  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Drugget  again  repeated  the  praises  of 
the  country,  recommended  the  pleasures  of 
meditation,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  been  all 
the  morning  at  the  window,  counting  the  car- 
riages as  they  passed  before  him. 


No.  17.]     Saturday,  Ado.  5,  1758. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the 
last  month  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  inspectors  of  barometers.  The  ora- 
culous  glasses  have  deceived  their  votaries; 
shower  has  succeeded  shower  though  they  pre- 
dicted sunshine  and  dry  skies ;  and  by  fatal  con- 
fidence in  these  fallacious  promises,  many  coats 
nave  lost  their  gloss,  and  many  curls  have  been 
moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals 
subject  themselvoe  by  the  pride  of  speculation. 
I  bad  no  part  in  this  learned  disappointment, 
who  am  content  to  credit  my  senses,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  rain  will  fall  when  the  air  blackens, 
and  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun 
is  bright.    Mj  caution  indeed  cioes  not  always 


preserve  me  from  a  shower.  To  be  wet,  nuj 
happen  to  the  genuine  Idler ;  but  to  be  wet  ia 
opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  the  liUf 
that  pretends  to  be  busy.  Of  those  that  spia 
out  hfe  in  trifles,  and  die  without  a  memonal, 
many  flatter  themselves  with  high  opinions  of 
their  own  importance,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  every  day  adding  some  improvement  to 
human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor,  have 
always  been  reproaches,  and  therefore  every 
man  endeavours,  with  his  utmost  care,  to  h^ 
his  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idUneu  from 
himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  persuade 
to  rank  themselves  with  Idlers,  and  who  speak 
with  indignation  of  my  morning  sleeps  and  noc^ 
tumal  rambles,  one  passes  the  day  in  catcbiii^ 
spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with  a 
microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhi 
bits  the  dust  of  a  marygold  separated  from  the 
flower  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  Leuwen- 
hoeck  himseld  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  electri- 
city :  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  tod 
find  that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do 
again  to-day.  Some  register  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  die  fully  convinced  that  the  wind 
is  changeable. 

There  are  men  vet  more  profound,  who  haTO 
heard  that  two  colourless  liquors  may  produce 
a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  will 
grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled  ;  they  mingle 
them,  and  produce  the  efiect  expected,  say  A 
is  strange,  and  mingle  them  asain. 

The  Idlers  that  sport  only  wi£  inanimate  na- 
ture may  claim  some  indulgence ;  if  they  are 
useless,  they  are  still  innocent ;  bat  there  are 
others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  mention  with- 
out more  emotion  than  my  love  of  quiet  will- 
ingly admits.  Among  the  inferior  professon 
of  medical  knowledge,  is  a  race  of  wretcbei^ 
whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  Tarieties  of 
cruelty ;  whose  favourite  amusement  is,  to 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  tiy 
how  long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  de- 
grees of  mutilation,  or  with  the  excision  or 
laceration  of  the  vital  parts  ;  to  examine  wii»> 
thcr  burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  bone  or  tendon  ;  and  whether  the  more 
lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  the 
sensibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like 
these.  If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised,  it 
were  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
ceived ;  but,  since  they  are  published  everyday 
with  ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to 
mention  them  since  1  mention  them  with  ab- 
horrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Wood- 
ward, that  he  gathered  shells  and  stones,  and 
would  pass  for  a  philosopher.  With  preten- 
sions i  much  less  reasonable,  the  anatomical 
novice  tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  an  animal, 
and  styles  himself  physician,  prepares  himself 
by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  profession  which  be 
is  to  exercise  upon  the  tender  and  the  helfdeai 
upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  miwH*^  and  bj 
which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  lus  artfdT 
torture,  and  continue  those  experiments  opoo 
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iBfiiLiicy  and  atre,  w  hirh  he  has  hitherto  tried 
■pon  cats  and  doors. 

What  is  alleged  in  defence  of  these  hateful 
ptmcticeB,  every  one  knows ;  but  the  truth  if, 
mt  by  knives,  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is 
iot  always  sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried 
igmin ;  he  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yes- 
terday, will  be  willing  to  arouse  himself  with 
borning  another  to-morrow.  I  know  not,  that 
by  living  dissections  any  discovery  has  been 
■lade  by  which  a  single  malady  is  more  easily 
cvred.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physiology  has 
been  somewhat  increased,  he  surely  buys 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lac- 
teals  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  universal  resentment  should  arise 
against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to 
Wrden  the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make 
the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or 
■tone. 


2fo.  18.]     Saturday,  Aug.  12,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

SiK, 

It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours 
loobtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that 
•e  teacher  others  to  practise  his  own  arts 
•gainst  himself ;  and  that,  after  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  the  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or 
•f  the  mirth  excited  by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed 
to  eufier  the  same  severities  of  scrutiny,  to  hear 
iaquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and  exaggeration 
qN>rtiDg  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice 
against  him  who  professes  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  others,  especially  if  he  scats  him- 
self uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and 
eixercises  authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore  wonder  that  your  ob- 
aervations  on  human  folly,  if  they  produce 
laughter  at  one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom  you 
hare  taught  to  scoflf  at  the  retirement  of  Drug- 
get there  is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 

The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
creater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit  Very 
few  carry  their  philosophy  to  places  of  diver- 
■ion,  or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoy- 
ments. The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  full 
of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  catch  delieht 
without  inquiring  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  tovcry  vigor- 
008  operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain. 
We  oo  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection 
of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly 
decline  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  by  whatever  means,  desires 
Aothing  but  the  continuance  of  happiness,  and 
it  no  more  solicitous  to  dijtribate  his  sensations 
into  their  proper  species,  than  the  common  gar 
Mr  on  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  separate 
light  into  its  original  raye. 


Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  ap* 
pears  to  others,  nor  often  such  as  we  represent 
it  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a 
musical  performance,  a  very  small  number  has 
any  quick  sensibiUty  of  harmonious  sounds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  has 
the  pleasure  oT  wearing  fine  clothes  and  of 
showing  them,  of  outshining  those  whom  she 
suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whi- 
ther the  race  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes, 
and  of  reflecting  that,  in  tlie  conversations  ot' 
the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  mentioned 
among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row  ;  she  has 
the  pleasure  of  returning  courtesies  or  refusing 
to  return  them,  of  receiving  compliments 
with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with  disdain. 
She  has  the  pleasure  of  meetin;^  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  the  rest  are  ab- 
sent, and  of  telling  them  that  she  saw  the  ope- 
ra, on  pretence  of  inquiring  why  they  would 
miss  it.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  a  refined  amusement, 
and  of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among  the  vo- 
taresses of  harmony.  She  has  the  pleasure  of 
escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband ;  and  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
music  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gayety  are  brought  together 
by  motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is 
not  filled  with  those  that  know  or  ree ard  the 
skill  of  the  actor,  nor  the  ball-room  oy  those 
who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To  all 
places  of  general  resort,  where  the  standard  of 
pleasure  is  erected,  wo  run  with  equal  eager- 
ness, or  appearance  of  eagerness,  for  very  difie- 
rent  reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses. 
This  man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that 
to  discover  what  others  find.  Whatever  diver- 
sion is  costly  will  be  frequented  by  those  who 
desire  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  whatever  has  by 
any  accident  become  fashionable,  easily  con- 
tinues its  reputation,  because  every  one  is 
ashamed  of  not  partaking  it 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with 
expectation  and  desire  of  being  pleased ;  we 
meet  others  who  are  brought  by  tne  same  mo- 
tives ;  no  one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  disap- 
pointment ;  one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  an- 
other, till  each  believes  the  rest  delighted,  and 
endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  the  circulat- 
ing rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  by  every  tongue,  and 
confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield 
to  the  general  delusion  ;  and  when  the  volunta- 
ry dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so 
short  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which 
he  had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amuse- 
ment where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did 
he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his 
story  7  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  con- 
versation, only  because  they  dare  not  be  alone ; 
some  praise  the  quiet  of  solitude,  becase  they 
are  envious  of  sense,  and  impatient  of  folly  • 
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and  some  gratify  their  pride,  by  writing  cha- 
acters  which  expose  the  vanity  of  life. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant 


No.  19.]     Saturday,  Aug.  19,  1758. 

Some  of  those  ancient  sages  that  have  exercised 
their  abilities  in  the  inquiry  after  the  supreme 
good,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  highest  de- 
gree of  earthly  happiness  is  quiet;  a  calm  re- 
pose both  of  mind  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the 
sight  of  folly  or  the  noise  of  business,  the  tu- 
mults of  public  commotion,  or  the  agitations 
of  private  interest ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind 
has  no  other  employment,  but  to  observe  and 
regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  with  an- 
other, raise  systems  of  science,  and  form  thco- 
lies  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  speculatists, 
it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  hap- 
py, they  are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That 
mankind  is  one  vast  republic,  where  every  in- 
dividual receives  many  benefits  from  the  la- 
bours of  others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his 
turn  for  others,  he  is  obliged  to  repay ;  and 
that  where  the  united  efforts  of  all  are  not 
able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  their  task  of  vigilance, 
or  to  be  indulged  in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary 
pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  ocntrovertists  in  the  heat  of 
disputation,  to  add  one  position  to  another  till 
they  reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where 
truth  and  falsehood  lose  their  distinction.  Their 
admirers  follow  them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity, 
and  then  start  back  from  each  side  towards  the 
middle  point  So  it  has  happened  in  this  great 
disquisition.  Many  perceive  alike  the  force  of 
the  contrary  arguments,  find  quiet  shameful, 
and  business  dangerous  ;  and  therefore  pass 
their  lives  between  them,  in  bustle  without  bu- 
siness, and  negligence  without  quiet. 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate 
•et  is  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whirler, 
whose  business  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  whose  motion  always  eludes  his  business ; 
who  is  always  to  do  what  he  never  docs,  who 
cannot  stand  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  ano- 
ther place  and  who  is  wanted  in  many  places 
because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conve- 
niently transact  in  one  house  ;  he  has  therefore 
one  habitation  near  Bow-Church,  and  another 
about  a  mile  distant.  By  this  ingenious  distri- 
bution of  himself  between  two  houses.  Jack  has 
contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack's  trade 
is  extensive,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  con- 
versation is  sprightly,  and  he  has  many  com- 
panions ;  his  disposition  is  kind  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure, 
but  is  equally  invisible  to  his  friends  and  his 
customers  ;  to  him  that  comes  with  an  invita- 
tion to  a  club,  and  to  him  that  waits  to  settle 
an  account 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells 
joui  that  Mr;  Whirler  has  just  stept  out,  but 


will  be  at  home  exactly  at  two  ;  jou  wait  at 
a  coflfec-house  till  two,  and  then  find  that  he 
has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  but 
left  word  that  he  should  be  at  the  Half-mooo 
tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  yov. 
At  seven  you  ^o  to  the  tavern.  At  eight  ia 
comes  Mr.  Whirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad 
to  see  you  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few 
minutes  to  a  gentleman  that  lives  near  the  Ex- 
change,  from  whom  he  will  return  before  sap- 
per can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the  Ex- 
change,  to  tell  those  who  are  waiting  for  him, 
that  he  must  beg  them  to  defer  the  busineai 
till  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  come  at 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  htm 
among  those  whose  presence  never  gives  pain, 
and  whom  all  receive  with  fondness  and  ca- 
resses. He  calls  often  on  his  friends  to  tell 
them,  that  he  will  come  again  to-morrow; 
on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  then 
how  an  unexpected  summons  hurries  him 
away.  When  he  enters  a  house,  his  first  decla- 
ration is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down  ;  and  sosboit 
are  his  visits,  that  he  seldom  appears  to  have 
come  for  any  other  reason  but  to  say  he  most 

go- 

The  dogs    of  Egypt,   when   thirst  brin»i 

them  to  the  Nile  arc  said  to  run  as  they  drink 
for  fear  of  the  crocodiles.  Jack  Whiiier  al- 
ways dines  at  full  speed.  He  enters,  fiodi 
the  family  at  table,  sits  familiariy  down  and 
fills  his  plate ;  but  while  the  first  morsel  is  in  his 
mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  rises;  then 

f^oes  to  another  house,  sits  down  again,  recol- 
ects  another  engagement;  has  only  time  to 
taste  the  soup,  makes  a  short  excuse  to  the 
company,  and  continues  through  another  street 
his  aesultory  dinner. 

But  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  business,  his 
chief  desire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  new 
proposal  takes  possession  of  his  thoughts ;  he 
soon  balances  probabilities,  engages  in  the 
project,  brings  it  almost  to  completion,  and 
then  forsakes  it  for  another,  whicn  he  catchei 
with  some  alacrity,  urges  with  the  same  vehe- 
mence, and  abandons  with  the  same  coldnesi. 

Everyman  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of 
complaint  on  which  he  dwells  in  his  moments 
of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  is  his  want 
of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  languishes 
in  empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  the 
omission  of  any  civilities,  want  of  time  is  his 
plea  to  others  ;  for  the  neglect  of  any  af&irs, 
want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himselC  That  he 
wants  time  he  sincerely  believes  ;  for  he  once 
pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  nis  health. 

Thus  Jack  Whirler  lives  in  perpetual  fatigues 
without  proportionate  advantage,  because  he 
does  not  consider  that  no  man  can  see  all  with 
his  own  eyes,  or  do  all  with  his  own  hands; 
that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, must  transact  much  by  substitution,  and 
leave  something  to  hazard  ;  and  that  he  who 
attempts  to  do  all,  will  waste  his  life  in  doiof 
Uttle. 
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No.  20.]     SATaRDAT,  Aug.  26,  1758. 

Tberk  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
fiolation  of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can 
be  social  beings  no  longer  than  they  believe 
each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
unite himself  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave, 
and  seek  prey  only  for  himself. 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  neces- 
■ary,  is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censure,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  preju- 
dice and  prevailing  passions.  Men  are  will- 
ing to  credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage 
rather  those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasures, 
than  those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his 
country  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish 
that  truth  had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the 
acquisition  of  Louisbour?,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  consider  how  differently  this  revolution  of 
Amencan  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned  by 
the  contending  nations,  but  will  be  represented 
by  the  writers  of  another  century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself 
barely  doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  he 
velates  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  follow- 
mg  manner : — 

"  The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great 
indignation,  their  attempts  baffled  and  their 
(brce  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
right  of  prescription,  and  whom  many  ages  of 
hereditary  superiority  had  taught  them  to  des- 
pise. Their  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of  France ;  yet 
they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
French  derided  them  from  their  ports.  Mis- 
fortunes, as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  murmured  at  the  ministers,  and  the 
ministers  censured  the  commanders. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English 
began  to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their 
cause.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to 
America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  set- 
tlements which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made, 
and  so  insolently  maintained,  and  to  repress 
that  power  which  was  growing  more  every  day 
by  the  association  of  mo  Indians  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and 
whom  they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents 
and  promises. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land  forces  appeared 
before  Louisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature 
that  art  was  almost  superfluous,  and  yet  forti- 
fied by  art  as  if  nature  had  Icfl  it  open.  The 
French  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and 
■poke  with  scorn  of  all  attempts  that  could  be 
made  against  it.  The  garrison  was  numerous, 
the  stores  equal  to  the  longest  siege,  and  their 
•Dfineers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation. 
"The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
Chat  three  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it 
Against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  French 
bad,  with  that  caution  which  cowards  borrow 
fifom  fear,  and  attribute  to  policy,  eluded  our 
leeti,  and  sent  into  that  port  five  great  ships 


and  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries 
and  posted  troops  at  ail  the  places  where  they 
thought  it  possible  to  make  a  descent     The 
English,  however,  had  more  to  dread  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  defendants.     Some  days  passed 
bef(Q|fe  the  surges,  which  rise  very  high  round 
that  island,  would  sufler  them  to  land.     At  last 
their  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  shore  with  little  loss 
by  the  sea,  and  with  less  by  the  enemy.     In  a 
few  days  the  artillery  was  landed,  the  batteries 
were  raised,  and  the  French  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  escape  from  one  post  to  another.     A 
shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one 
of  their  largest  ships,  the  flame  spread  to  the 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed ;  the 
Enghsh  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two 
lar/^c  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  without 
resistance,  and  terrified  the  garrison  to  an  im- 
mediate capitulation." 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  narrative 
the  relation  which  will  be  produced,  about  the 
same  time,  by  the  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
**  About  this  time,  the  English  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  save 
from  destruction   that  ferocious  and  turbulent 
people,  who  from  the  mean  insolence  of  weal 
thy  traders,  and  the  lawless  confidence  of  suc- 
cessful robbers,  were  now  sunk  in  despair  and 
stupified  with  horror.    He  called  in  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  over  the  ocean  to 
guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  strength  of 
England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  endangered  alike 
by  the  French  arms  and   the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force, 
and  gained  the  Indian  nations  by  humanit}. 
The  English  wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to 
have  the  natives  for  their  enemies :  for,  the  only 
motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  their  success  is  oppression. 
In  this  war  they  acted   Uke  other  barbarians, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cruelty  which 
the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarcely  suflers 
us  to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  pro- 
clamation to  those  who  should  bring  in  the 
scalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.     A  tra- 
der always  makes  war  with  the  cnielity  of  a 
pirate. 

"  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with 
terror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  ex- 
erted over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America 
by  the  possession  of  Louisbourg,  a  place  na- 
turally strong,  and  new  fortihed  with  some 
slight  outworks.  They  hoped  to  surprise  the 
garrison  unprovided  ;  but  that  sluggishness 
which  always  defeats  their  malice,  gave  us  time 
to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.  They  came  before 
Louisbourg  in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  they  should  land.  But  the  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  be- 
headed for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not 
power  to  do,  durst  not  leave  the  place  unassaul^ 
ed.  An  EngUshman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 
nor  zeal  for  duty ;  he  neither  values  glory  nor 
loves  his  king,  but  balances  one  danger  with 
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another,  and  will  ii^ht  rather  than  be  han/red. 
They  therefore  landed,  but  with  great  loss, 
their  en^E^in*  ers  had,  in  the  last  war  with  the 
French,  Irarnt :d  soinethino;  of  the  military  sci- 
ence, and  made  their  approaches  with  sufficieat 
skill ;  but  all  th«'ir  efforts  had  been  without  ef- 
fect, had  not  a  ball  unfortunately  fallen  into  the 
powder  of  one  our  ships,  which  communicated 
tJ^ie  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  by  opening  the  passage 
of  the  harbour,  oblif^ed  the  garrison  to  capi- 
tulate. Thus  was  Louisbourg  lost,  and  our 
troops  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  themselves 
masters  of  the  place." 


No.  21.]     Saturday,  Sept.  2,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idler, 
There  is  a  species  of  misery,  or  of  disease, 
for  which  our  language  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is 
emphatically  enough  denominated  listlessnetitj 
ana  which  is  commonly  termed  a  want  of  some- 
thins  to  do. 

Of  the  unhappincss  of  this  state  I  do  not  ex- 
pect all  your  readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea. 
Many  are  overburthened  with  business,  and  can 
imagine  no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many  have 
minds  so  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  vo- 
luntary lethargy  ;  or  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  By  these  I 
shall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathise  with 
my  complaint,  whose  imagination  is  active  and 
resolution  weak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and 
whose  choice  is  dehcate ;  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot 
find  a  motive  to  direct  their  course. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
estate  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  heir  in  the  dignityof  killing  game.  He 
therefore  made  use  of  the  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  his  family  afforded  him,  to  procure 
nie  a  post  in  the  army.  I  passed  some  years 
in  the  most  contemptible  of  all  human  stations, 
that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  I  wandered 
with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  chang- 
ed, without  opportunity  for  business,  taste  for 
knowledge,  or  money  for  pleasure.  Wherever 
I  came,  I  was  for  some  time  a  stranger  with- 
out curiosity,  and  afterwards  an  acquaintance 
without  friendship.  Having  nothing  to  hope 
in  these  places  of  fortuitous  residence,  I  re- 
signed my  conduct  to  chance  ;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  ofn*nd,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delight 

I  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he 
hears  how  frequently  soldiers  are  wishing  for 
war.  The  wish  is  not  always  sincere  ;  the 
greater  part  are  content  with  sleep  and  lace, 
and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not 
feel ;  but  those  who  desire  it  most  are  neither 
prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotism ;  they 
neither  pant  for  laurels  nor  delight  in  blood  j 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
idleness,  and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active 
beings. 

I  nerer  imagined  myself  to  have  more  cou- 


rage than  other  men,  yet  was  oflen  involimti- 
rily  wishing  for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  that  time 
I  had  no  prospect ;  and  being  enabled,  by  tbt 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  without  ray  pay,  I 
quitted  the  army,  and  resolved  to  regulate  m) 
own  motions. 

I  was  pleased,  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty 
of  independence,  and  imagined  that  I  had  now 
found  what  every  man  desires.  My  time  wu 
in  my  own  power,  and  my  habitation  vu 
wherever  my  choice  should  fix  it.  I  amused 
myself  for  two  years  in  passing  from  place  to 
place,  and  comparing  one  convenience  with 
another ;  but  being  at  last  ashamed  of  ioqoirj, 
and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a  house, 
and  established  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and 
was  happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  expecta- 
tion. But  I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  wtih 
side,  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.    The 

floom  thickened  every  day  around  me.  I  won- 
ered  by  what  malignant  power  my  peace  wti 
blasted,  till  I  discovered  at  last  that  I  had  no 
thin^  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  t» 
him  whose  whole  employment  is  to  watch  its 
flight  I  am  forced  upon  a  thousand  shifU  to 
enable  me  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  the 
day.  I  rise  when  I  can  sleep  no  longer,  and 
take  my  morning  walk  ;  I  see  what  I  have 
seen  before,  and  return.  I  set  down  and  psi^ 
suadc  mvself  that  I  sit  down  to  think,  find  it 
impossible  to  think  without  a  subject,  lise  tp 
to  inquire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle 
in  myself  an  artificial  impatience  for  iotcUi- 
gence  of  events,  which  will  never  extend  toj 
consequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  minutes 
they  abstract  me  from  myself. 

When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  maygrt- 
tify  curiosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  in  nu- 
lling to  relate  it  I  hasten  firom  one  place  of 
concourse  to  another,  delighted  with  my  own 
importance,  and  proud  to  Oiink  that  I  am  do- 
ing something,  though  I  know  that  another 
hour  would  spare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  paid 
very  regularly ;  but  I  have  now  tired  most  of 
my  friends.  When  1  have  sat  down  I  foreet  to 
rise,  and  have  more  than  once  overheard  ooe 
asking  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  per- 
ceive the  company  tired,  I  observe  the  mistresi 
of  Uie  family  whispering  to  her  servants,  Ifind 
orders  given  to  put  off  business  till  to-morrow, 
I  see  the  watches  frequently  inspected,  and  yet 
cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  solitude,  of 
venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthensome  to  myself  and  others,  I 
form  many  schemes  of  employment  which  may 
make  my  life  useful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt 
me  from  the  ignominy  of  living  by  sufierance. 
This  new  course  I  have  long  designed,  bat 
have  not  yet  begun.  The  present  moment  is 
never  proper  for  the  change,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  time  in  view  when  all  obstacles  wiO  bo 
removed,  and  I  shall  surprise  all  that  know  ■• 
with  a  new  distribution  of  my  time.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  I  have  resolved  a 
complete  amendment,  and  twenty  years  bsfc 
been  lost  in  delays.  Age  is  coming  upoa  ■(; 
and  I  should  look  back  with  rage  and  dsipsff 
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vpon  the  waste  of  life,  bat  that  I  am  now  be- 
^[inniDg  in  earnest  to  begin  a  refonnation. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  senrant, 

Dick  Linobr. 


N0.22.J     Saturday  Sept.  16  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

Am  I  was  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rue- 
ful cry  which  summoned  me  to  remember  the 
poor  debtors. 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws 
•re,  by  Englishmen  at  least  loudly,  celebrated : 
Irat  scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our 
institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which, 
when  men  are  capable  of  work,  obliges  them 
to  beg ;  or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of 
one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  hands  and  minds  usefully  em- 
ployed. To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fcTer, 
GOTTUption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  is  an 
atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  society 
wastes  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually 
decay ;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
fed,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
Ihin^  from  the  public  stock. 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in 
the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of 
the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of 
misery,  a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any 
fraudulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  be- 
longs to  others.  The  rest  are  imprisoned  by 
the  vrantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
venge, or  the  acrimony  of  dissappointcd  ex- 
pectation. 

If  thoee,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the 

Kwer  which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands, 
asked,  why  they  continue  to  imprison  those 
whom  they  know  to  bo  unable  to  pay  them  7 
one  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet- 
ter than  himself;  another,  that  his  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  his  children  wont  in 
■ilk  clothes  to  the  dancing-school ;  and  another, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit  Some 
will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment ;  some,  that  they 
owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need  there- 
fore give  no  account  of  tlieir  actions.  Some 
will  confess  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
■hall  rot  in  gaol ;  and  some  will  discover,  that 
they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
fiom  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is,  to  secure 

Erivate  happiness  from  private  malignity;  to 
eep  individuals  from  the  power  of  one  another : 
bnt  this  end  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a 
man,  irritated  witn  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
Jodffe  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  pu- 
aiimnent  of  his  own  pain ;  when  ue  distino- 
tbn  between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
■■■nalty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind 
With  interest,  to  understandings  depraved  by 
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Since  poverty  is  punished  amonff  us  as  ■ 
crime,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  lenity  as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought 
not  to  languish  at  the  will  of  him  whom  he 
has  offended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  any  debtor  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  payment ;  ana 
a  term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which  the 
creditor  should  exhibit  his  accusation  of  con- 
cealed property.  If  such  property  can  be  dis- 
covered, let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor;  if  the 
charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let 
thoprisoner  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently 
supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  tnisL 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons  aib* 
other  but  for  debts  which  he  suflcrea  to  be  con- 
tracted in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself,  ancf 
for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  pro- 
fit to  his  own  opinion  of  the  nazard ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  the  other 
for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once 
owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to 
bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  hi 
debt  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  a 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him : 
he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic,  ana 
at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  recepta- 
cles of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own 
consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objeetion 
can  be  made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of 
debts,  fraud  will  be  left  without  punishment, 
and  imprudence  without  awe;  ana  that  whei 
insolvency  should  be  no  longer  punishable, 
Ctedit  will  cease. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage. Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while 
one  man  wants  what  another  can  supply ;  and 
credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  liikely  to 
bo  repaid  with  profit  He  that  trusts  one  whoni 
he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust' 
the  cessation  of  such  insiduous  traffic,  is  to  bo 
desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a 
change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no 
payment  can  be  compelled.  Mutual  convenk 
ence  produces  mutual  confidence ;  and  the  moL 
chants  continue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  though  they  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  ineffiictual.  We  have 
now  imprisoned  one  generation  of  debtors  after 
another,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned  that  rashness 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  tak- 
ing credit ;  let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  ava- 
rice may  bo  more  easily  restnuned  from  giv- 
ing it 

Iam»Sir,fco» 
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Ho.  83.)     Satdidit,  Sb«.  B3,  I7S8.  rate.    There  i«  icarcely  anyniait  withont  kkm 

,             ...                .1        .  ftvourite  trifle  which  he  vilues  above  °rpiltt 

Lire  haa  no  pleMure  higher  or  nobler  th«n  aitainmenls,  some  deaire  of  pettv  piuw  whki 

th«l  of  fnondsbip.     ItiBpainrul    lo  consider,  he  CBQOot  pMicnlly  sufftrtobe  fristraled.  Thii 

that  this  sublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired  ^„uie  ,n,biiion  is  dometimea  croaaed  beron 

or  denltoyed  by  mnuraerable  cauBea,  and  that  ;(  ;,  known,  and  roraclimes  defealed  by  wo- 

there  la    no   human   poaeeaaion  of  which  the  y^^  petulance  ;  hut  such    attscka  are  seldM 

duration  ia  leaa  certain.  ^^^g  without  the  loaa  of  fiiendahip  ;   for  who- 

Maoy  have  talked,  in  very  called  language,  ever  has  ones  found   the   vulnerable  part  wiU 

of  tlic  perpetuity  of  fnendsh.p,    of  invincible  ,|w„j  be  feared,  and  the  resentment  wUl  bum 

conMancy,   and    unalienable    kindnesa  ;     and  ^„  j„  aecret,  of  which  ahame  binders  the  dii- 

■ome  eiaroplcfl  have  been  aeen  of  men  who  {^nverv 

have  continued  faithful  to  their  earliest  choice,  ^hii  however,  U  a  slow  m«li«nitT,  wych. 

and    whose  affection    has  predominated   over  ^^^  „,„    ^i,,  obviate  as    incomiiiAent  witi 

change*  of  fortune,  and  conlrariety  ot  opinion.  „^gf   ^j  ,  ^^^  m,„  ^.ju  repteaa  aia  conlmT 

But  these  msWncca  are  mj  morablc,  because  ,„  ^j^ue  ;  but  human  happiness  ia  aometinKi 

Ihey  are  rare.     Tlie  fricndsbip  which  is  to  be  violated  by  «,me  more  sudden  strokea. 

praclised  or  expected  by  com.i.on  mortals,  must  j^  ^-^^  begun  in  jest  upon  «  subject  which 

lake  ita  rise  from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must  ^  ^o^^m  before  was  on  both  parts  recanJrf 

end  when   power  ceases   of  delighling  each  ^j,,,  careless  indifference,  is  continued  bj  tlu 

"t^"-             ...,.<•                  w                1.  desireofconquest,  lillvanity  kindlcBUitora|f, 

Many  accidonta  therefore  iiiay  happen,  by  ,r.d  opposition  rankles  into  en  mil  v.    AguM 

Whieh  the  ardour  of  kindness  will  be  abated.  ^^,  ^mU^  mischief,  I  know  not  wbal  -        - 

without  cnminal  bnscnesH  or  contemotihle  in-  can  he  oblained                   "  ' 

conatancy  on  cither  part.     To  give  plea. uro  is  prised  into  qus 

not  always  m  our  power,  'n'T  htJe  docs  he    both  hasten  to  i.w, ™, ,~^~ 

know  himself,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  al-  t^uith.d  ™bsided,  yet  two  minda  will  seldom 
ways  able  lo  receive  il.                                        .be  (bund  topelher,  which  can   at  onee  atibdaa 

thoae  who  would  gladly  pass  their  daya  to-  their  discontent,  or    immediately    enkij  tb. 

eelh«mayb«Beparaled  by  the  different  courae  ,^^^^  „f  peace,   without    rcmembermg  lh» 

of  their  aflairs:  and  friendship,  hke  love,    is  wounds  of  the  conflicL 

destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be  F,icndi.hip  haa  other  eneraiea.  Sus^cioab 
increased  by  abort  interm.ssiona.  W  hat  we  Jw„,  hard.nin- the  cautious,  and diseiiatrfr 
have  misseJ  long  enough  lo  want  it.  we  v^ue  ||.„'  ^^^^  j^,;^- „^  y  ,,;„j^,  diffirrea«a 
more  when  11  IS  regained  i  but  that  which  has  Will  sometime,  part  those  whom  lonsrec««- 
beon  lost  till  It  la  forgotten  wiU  be  found  at  „^„„  „f  ^^-^y;"  „^  beneficence  hai  uniU 
Uat  with  little  gladness  and  with  still  Icaa,  if  Lonelove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  coaaBy 
a  •ubBLlute  has  supplied  Ihe  place  A  man  ^,  ■  ^^^  „„„„  =„„  of  each  other,  and  «- 
deprived  oflhe  companion  lo  whom  ho  used  to  ,„^^a',„  ,;,  „  A /cold  and  petulant:  Ran- 
open  hia  boaom,  an^  with  whom  he  shared  the  ,,  ,^„^^  ^  ^,|^  j^-^,^  5^,^  ^ 
hour,  of  leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  dav  f,o„e|;„,,  i„  .jt  i^  ,  bower  ;  each  had  co- 
at first  hanging  heavy  on  him;  his  difficui-  pl.^j  „.i,h  (he  oiher  in  his  turn,  and  e.ch -u 
bea  oppress,  and  his  doubla  dialract  him:  |;„,ry  , ha,  comrJiance  had  been  exacted. 
he  see.  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted  tj.-^^  f^^,  j.,^_^  ^j. f„^„j,i,ip is  gtai 
giatificauon,  and  all  is  sadness  wilhm  and  „»,  d„„  „,  dislike  hourly  mer««d  by  eaa- 
■ohtude  about  liim  But  tlus  uneasiness  never  ,^^  ^  ^Undorhr  complaint  and  loo  nuiiemoi 
laala  long  ;  necessity  produces  expedients,  new  ^o,  „a,«y^),  Tho=p  w-ho  are  angry  m.v  be  «- 
amusements  are  disrovercd,  and  new  conver-  ^oncilcd  :  those  who  have  been  injm;d  oiay 
■ation  IS  admitted.                     ,             .,       ..  receive  1^  recompense  ;  but  when  the  desin 

No   "P^'talion  la  more  frequently  diaap"  ^^    i^^,,       „„j  Ullin^ess  lo  be  pleastd  it 

pomled,  than  that  which  naturally  arises  10  the  ,!,,'„,[    di=i„i,hed,  the  renovation  of  friendshq. 

mmd   from  the  prospect  ol   meeUng  an  old  hopeless;  a,,   when  the  .ilal  powen  sink 

feend  after  long  separation.     We  eipec    the  .        {   ^  ^^^re  la  no  longer  .^7  ue  of  lb. 

kttractian  to  be  revived,  and  Ihe  coalition  to  be  ,      .      ".       '                              °           ' 


ncwed;  no  man  conaijers  how  much  alter 
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lion  time  has  made  in  himaelf,  and  veiy  few 

uiquirewhateffectit  hashadiiponolhera.  The  jf„^  341     S*Tiial>*»,  SaFT.  30,    ITSa 

first  hour  coniincea  Ihein,  that  Ihe  pleasure  '                                               ' 

which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is  forever  Whem  man  aees  one  of  the  inferior  crealOR* 

at  an  end;  diflerent  sccnca  nave  made  differ-  perched  upon  a  tree  or  baKkin^inthc  (unsbiiuv 

ent    imnreMions-,    the   opinions    of  both  are  without  any  apparrnl  endeavour  or  paiauit,  ha 

changed ;  and  that  similitude  of  nianncrp  and  often  asks  bimself,  nr  his  companion.  On  vU 

•eatiment  is  lost  which  confirmed  them  both  Ihat  animal  can  bt  mppoatd  to  bt  thinking  } 

iAtbe  approbation  oflhemsclves.  Of  tliis  question  since  neither  bird  norbeari 

Friendship  ia  often  dcalroyed  by  opposition  can  answer  it,  we  must  hecontcnt  lo  hvewitk- 

of  inlcrcBl,  nolonlyhy  the  ponderous  and  visi-  out  Ihe  resolution.     We  know  not  bow  mDcb 

ble  interest  which   tlic   desire  of  wealth  and  the  hnites  recollect  of  Ihe  past,  or  anticipaUM 

greatnesa  (btnie  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thou-  Ihe  future  ;  what  power  they  have  of  coapuiag 

aand  secret  and  slight  competitions,  acaicely  and  preterring;  or  whether  Ihcir  facullicSDiay 

kogwn  to  Iha  mind  upon  which    they  ope-  not  rest  in  niotionlDsi  indtfliiroiiGe,  till  tbey  an 
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moved  by  the  presence  of  their  proper  object, 
or  stimulated  to  act  by  corporal  sensations. 
I  ain  the  less  inclined  to  these  superfluous  in- 

Suihes,  because  I  have  always  been  able  to 
nd  siiiiicient  matter  for  cunosity  in  my  own 
species.  It  is  usolrss  to  ^o  far  in  quest  of  that 
wtiich  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow 
circle  of  observation  will  supply  a  suflicicnt 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  might  be 
asked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  wluU  they  can 
kt  thinking  7 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
every  thing  else,  has  its  causes  and  efibcts ;  that 
it  must  proceed  from  sometliing  known,  done, 
or  suflered  ;  and  mu^t  produce  some  action  or 
event  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those 
in  whose  minds  no  source  of  thought  has  ever 
been  opr^ned,  in  whose  life  nothou^it  of  conse- 
quence is  ever  discovered  ;  who  have  learned 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  reflect ;  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which  could 
leave  its  traces  on  the  memory  ;  who  neitlier 
foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  therefore  neither  fear  hope,  nor 
design,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 
beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  Ho  that 
thinks  must  think  upon  sometliing.  But  tell 
me,  ye  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that 
take  the  widest  surveys  of  life,  inform  me,  kind 
•hades  of  Mulbmnche  and  of  Locke,  what 
that  something  can  be,  which  excites  and  con- 
tinues thought  in  maiden  aunts  with  small  for- 
tunes ;  in  younger  brothers  that  live  upon  an- 
nuities ;  in  traders  retired  from  business ;  in 
soldiers  absent  from  their  regiments;  or  in 
widows  that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  cither  active 
or  contemplative  ;  but  surely  this  division,  how 
long  soever  it  has  been  received,  is  inadequate 
mna  fallacious.  There  are  mortals  whose  life 
is  certainly  not  active  for  they  do  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  properly  call- 
ed contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either 
to  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature, 
but  rise  in  the  morninj?,  look  round  them  till 
night  in  careless  stupidity,  go  to  bed  and  sleep, 
and  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebraCed  question  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  }Vhether  the  soul  tUways 
ihinkt  ?  Some  have  deflned  the  soul  to  be  the 
p^wer  of  thinking  ;  concluded  that  its  essence 
consists  in  act ;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  he;  and  that  cessation  of 
thought  is  bu^  anotlier  name  for  extinction  of 
minrl!  This  argument  is  subtile,  but  not  con- 
clusive ;  because  it  supposes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly 
defined.  Others  affect  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  servo  their  purpose, 
and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  spend 
many  hours,  they  say,  m  sleep,  without  the 
least  remembrance  of  any  tlioughts  which 
then  passed  in  our  minds ;  and  since  we  can 
only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure  that 
we  think,  why  thould  we  imagine  that  wo  have 
had  thought  of  which  no  consciousneis  re- 
mains? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience, 
may  from  experience  be  confuted.    We  every 


day  do  something  wliich  we  forget  when  it  is 
done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only  by  con- 
sequence. The  waking  hours  are  not  denied  to 
have  been  passed  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  on  one  day  the  ideas  of 
the  fonner,  will  only  turn  the  eye  of  reflection 
upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that  the  greater 
part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder  how 
the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  bo 
Httlo  behind  tliem. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the 
tenet  into  its  former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of 
wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism,  delighting 
to  sec  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a 
task  which  never  can  be  decided.  I  shall 
suggest  an  argument  hitherto  overlooked, 
which  may  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  tliink  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not 
always  think ;  and  whence  shall  we  furnish 
materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton  be- 
tween his  meals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy 
month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the  days  of 
quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when  the 
mails  arc  detained  by  contrary  winds  7 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  exam- 
ples of  existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly 
a  state  not  much  to  be  desired.  He  that  lives 
in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  car- 
cass but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  fellow-beings ;  and,  as  in  a 
road  through  a  country  desert  and  uniform,  the 
traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  so 
the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irksome 
to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diversified 
ideas. 


No.  25.]     Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  play- 
house, a  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  Idler  not 
much  a  stranger,  since  he  can  have  no  where 
else  so  much  entertainment  with  so  little  con- 
currence of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other 
assemblies  he  tliat  comes  to  receive  delight, 
will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre 
nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two 
hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

The  last  week  has  oflbred  two  hew  actors  to 
the  town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of 
actors  are  the  great  events  of  the  theatrical 
world  ;  and  their  first  performance  fills  the  pit 
with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  as  the  first 
actions  of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with 
hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  future 
excellence  of  these  candidates  for  dramatic 
glory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare.  Their  en- 
trance gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  pleasure 
than  any  borrowed  character  can  afford.  I  saw 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other 
in  candour  and  humanity,  and  contending  who 
should  most  effectually  assist  the  strugglM  ol 
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•ndeavour,  dissipate  the  blush  of  diffidence, 
and  still  the  Hutter  of  timidity. 

This  behanour  is  such  as  becomes  a  people, 
too  tender  to  repress  those  who  wisli  to  please, 
too  generous  to  insult  those  who  can  make  no 
resistance.  A  public  performer  is  so  much  in 
the  power  of  spectators,  that  all  unnecessary 
severity  is  restrained  by  that  general  law  of 
humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be  cruel,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  fi.-arcd. 

In  every  new  performer  something  must  be 

f>ardoned.  No  man  can  by  any  force  of  reso- 
ution,  secure  to  himself  the  full  posession  of 
his  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large  assem- 
bly.  Variation  of  gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice, 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers 
think  themselves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  ex- 
hibition. Every  human  being  has  an  action 
graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his 
own  ear,  and  a  sensibility  which  nature  forbids 
him  to  know  that  any  other  bosom  can  excel. 
An  art  in  which  such  numbers  fancy  them- 
selves excellent,  and  which  the  public  liberally 
rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  in 
many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscar- 
riages. 

The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish 
error  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from 
defects  of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbu- 
lent may  be  reclaimed  ;  vociferation  vehement 
and  confused  may  be  restrained  and  modulated ; 
the  stalk  of  the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of 
the  man ;  the  yell  of  inarticulate  distress  may 
be  reduced  to  human  lamentation.  All  tliese 
faults  should  be  for  a  time  overlooked,  and  af- 
terwards censured  with  gentleness  and  can- 
dour. But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an  uttcx 
Tacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  stupid 
languor,  a  torbid  apathy,  the  greatest  kindness 
that  can  be  shown  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence 
of  expulsion. 

1  am.  Sir  Slc. 

The  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  offered 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to 
invalidate.  I  always  considered  those  combina- 
tions which  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  play- 
house, as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  ;  he  that 
applauds  him  who  does  not  deserve  praise,  is 
endeavouring  to  deceive  the  pubHc  :  he  that 
hisses  in  malice  or  sport,  is  an  oppressor  and 
a  robber. 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  m\ght  be 
justly  extended  to  youn  g  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by 
slow  decrees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and 
discrimmating  comic  characters,  or  of  filling 
tragedy  with  poetical  images,  must  be  the  gift 
of  nature,  which  no  instruction  nor  labour  can 
supply ;  but  the  art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the 
contexture  of  the  scenes,  the  opposition  of  cha- 
racters, the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedi- 
ents of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  01  sur- 
prise are  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  and  it  is 
cruel  to  discoura/^e  a  poet  for  ever,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience  can 
bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Let  me  likewise  solicit  can- 
dour for  the  young  actor  on  the  stage  of  life. 


They  that  enter  into  the  world  are  too  oflen 
treated  with  unreasonable  rigour  by  those  that 
were  once  as  ignorant  and  heady  as  themselvt-s; 
and  distinction  is  not  always  made  between  the 
faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent  eradica- 
tion, and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  awaj 
in  the  progression  of  life.  Vicious  solicitationi 
of  appetite,  if  not  checked  will  grow  more 
importunate ;  and  mean  arts  of  protit  or  ambi- 
tion will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if  they 
are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notioni 
of  superiority,  desires  of  useless  show,  pride 
of  little  accomplishments,  and  all  the  train  of 
vanity,  will  be  brushed  away  by  the  wing  of 
Time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  npoa 
petty  failings ;  let  it  watch  diligently  agaiDSt 
the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppeiy  and 
futihty  to  die  of  themselves. 


No.  26.]     Saturdat,  Oct.  14,  1758. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  NEVER  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thin^ 
to  be  printed  ;  but  having  lately  seen  yoorfira 
essay,  which  was  sent  down  into  the  kitchen, 
with  a  great  bundle  of  gazettes  and  uselss  pa^ 
pers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  inj 
correspondent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not 
reject  me.  If  you  publish  my  letter,  it  ma? 
encourage  others,  in  the  same  condition  wita 
myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which  may  be  pO' 
haps  as  useful  as  those  of  great  ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  countrj 
at  a  charity-school,  maintained  by  the  conth 
butions  of  wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladies, or 
patronesses,  visited  us  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
amined how  we  were  taught,  and  saw  that  our 
clothes  were  clean.  We  lived  happily  enoufh, 
and  were  instructed  to  be  thankful  to  tboK  at 
whose  cost  we  were  educated.  I  was  alwaji 
the  favourite  of  my  mistress  ;  she  used  to  call 
me  to  read,  and  show  my  copy-book  to  all 
strangers,  who  never  dismissed  me  withost 
coq^mendation,  and  very  seldom  withoat  t 
shilimg. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  haTiu 
passed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  foU  « 
an  opinion  new  and  strange  to  the  whole  coHh 
try.  She  held  it  little  less  than  crimnil  It 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  wfct 
are  born  to  poverty,  said  she,  are  bom  toipth 
ranee,  and  will  work  the  haxdcsr  the  le»  Ikj 
know. 

She  told  her  friends,  that  Liondon  wu  m 
confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants;  Ait 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  «(/iMri,flBot 
education  had  made  such  numbers  of  fiM  h> 
dies,  that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  tidi 
than  that  of  a  waiting-maid  or  somethiiie  Atf 
might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  ana  ka; 
rufiles,  and  to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  war 
dow.  But  she  was  resolved,  for  her  pait,li 
spoil  no  more  girls ;  those,  who  were  toWkf 
their  hands,  should  neither  read  nor  wiitet^ 
of  her  pocket ;  the  world  was  bad  enosj^  f^ 
ready,  and  she  would  have  no  part  ui  makiBf 
it  worse. 

She  was  for  a  ahoit  time  wamlyoif^ 
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'ercd  in  her  notions,  and  with- 

otion.     Few  liBten  without  a 

« to  those  who  advise  thein  to 

Her  example  and  her  ar- 

•1  daily ;  and  in  leos  tliaii 

'«  was  coiivincrd,  that 

■d,  if  the  children  of 

1  and  write. 

-%  I'd  ;  my  mistress 

•  told  me,  that, 

*  •\u\  assist  me, 

".  -haffjed  me 

'.\  ieh  had 

''  a?,  I»v 

-d  as 

..»  anv 

I  nun   Surtj 

.../•</  work  is  not  Jit 

.  iittbii.i^  bntA/i  iroulU  spoit 

•lOt  hve  at  home  ;   and  while  I  was 
.aerin^  to  what  I  should  bitake  m(",  one  ol' 
inegirlfi,  who  had  £;one  from  our  school  to  Lon- 
don, came  down  in  a  nilk  1:0 wn  and  told   her 
acquaintance  how  well   slit*  livrd,   wiiut  line 
thingfl  she  saw,  and  what  ^reat  waives  f«he  re- 
ceived.    I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took 
my  passage  in  the  next  week^s  wac^on  to  Lon- 
don.   1  had  no  snares  laid  for  me  at  my  arrival, 
but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress,  who 
undertook  to  get  mc  a  place.     .She  knew  only 
the  families  of  mean  tradesmen  ;  and  I,  having 
m>  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualiHcations,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  first  offi'r. 

My  first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working: 
watchmaker,  who  earned  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ; 
out  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hire  a 
cnaise  on  Sunday,  and  spent  half  the  wa^^es  of 
tho  week  on  Richmond  Hill ;  of  Monday  hr 
commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the  other 
half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
consumed  the  rest  of  his  money  ;  and  three 
days  every  week  wcie  passed  in  extremity  of 
want  by  as  who  were  Ief\  at  home,  while  my 
master  lived  on  trust  at  an  ale-house.  You 
may  be  sure,  that  of  the  sufferers,  the  maid  suf- 
fered most ;  and  I  left  them,  after  three  months, 
rather  than  be  starved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There 
was  no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in 
perpetual  lazury.  My  mistress  was  a  dili£;ent 
woman,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set 
the  joameymen  to  work  ;  my  master  was  a 
man  much  beloved  by  his  nei<;;hbours,  and  sat 
•t  one  club  or  other  every  night  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  on  my  master  at  night,  and  on  my 
mistress  in  the  morning.  He  seldom  came 
home  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I  could 
no  more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out  for 
another  servant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  n  linen-draper's, 
who  had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I 
first  entered  the  house,  informed  me,  that  1 
must  never  contradict  the  children,  nor  sufTer 
them  to  cry.  I  had  no  desire  to  offend,  and 
readily  promised  to  do  my  best  But  when  I 
gave  them  their  breakfast,  I  could  not  help  all 


first ;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my  lap, 
I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation. 
That  which  was  not  gratified  always  resented 

the  injury  wilh  a  loud  out<'ry,  which  put  my 
mistress  in  a  lury  at  nie,  and  procured  sugar- 
plums to  the  child.  1  could  n(tt  keep  six  chil- 
dren quiet,  who  were  biihtd  to  he  clamorous  ; 
and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest, 
but  not  good-natured. 

I  theti  lived  with  u  couple  that  kept  a  petty 
shop  of  renmants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  quali- 
fied to  make  a  hill  or  kee}>  a  hook  ;  and  being 
therefore  oil)  11  call«?d,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  custonxTs,  expectt  d  that  I  should  now  be 
hap[)y,  in  ]>roportion  as  I  was  useful.  But 
my  mistress  appro|)riated  every  day  part  of  the 
prolit  to  somr  private  use,  and,  as  she  grew 
holder  in  her  thell,  at  last  deducted  such  sinns, 
I  hat  my  mastc-r  heiran  to  wonder  how  he  sold 
so  niurh,  and  gained  so  little.  {She  pretended 
to  assist  his  in<niirits,  and  hoiran,  very  gravely, 
to  hope  that  Bitty  icas  honest^nnd  yet  those  sharp 
!!;irls  were  apt  to  be  iij^ht  fini^ereii.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  longer. 

The  rest  of  my  story  1  will  tell  you  in  ano- 
ther letter ;  and  oidvbe^r  to  be  informed  in  some 
paper,  for  which  of  my  places,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  I  was  distpialified  by  my  skill  m  read- 
ing and  writing. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

Bettt  Broom. 


No.  27.]     Saturpat,  Oct.  21,  I75S. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom 
the  worhl  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom, 
to  persuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himself", 
to  1(  arn  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness, 
to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily 
overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  given  with  seri- 
ous dignity,  and  of^en  received  with  appearance 
of  conviction  ;  but,  as  very  few  can  search  deep 
into  their  own  minds  without  meeting  what 
they  wish  to  hide  fiom  themselves,  scared/ 
any  man  persists  in  cultivating  such  disagreea- 
ble acquaintance,  but  draws  the  veil  agam  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passions 
and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  advises 
others  to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  even 
among  those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or 
better  ;  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enough  from 
frequency  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  multitudes 
that  swarm  u|)on  the  earth  have  never  been  dii^ 
turbed  by  such  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver 
themselves  u))  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  plunge 
into  the  current  of  life,  whether  placid  or  tur- 
bulent, and  pass  on  from  one  point  of  prospect 
to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than 
the  slate  of  their  minds  ;  satisfied,  at  an  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worso 
than  others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own 
interest,  or  that  tlieir  pleasures  hurt  only  them- 
selves, and  are  Uierclbre  no  proper  subjects  o' 
censure 

Some,  however,  tlicre  are,  whom  the  intni 
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gion  of  scruples,  the  recollection  of  better  no- 
tions or  the  latent  reprehension  of  good  exam- 
ples, will  not  suffer  to  live  entirely  contented 
with  their  own  conduct ;  these  are  forced  to  pa- 
cify the  mutiny  of  reason  with  fair  promises,  and 
quiet  their  thoughts  with  designs  of  calling 
all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a  new 
scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so  falla- 
ciously as  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor 
any  fallacy  which  we  so  unwillingly  and  tardi- 
ly detect  He  that  has  resolved  a  thousand 
times,  and  a  thousand  times  deserted  liis  own 
purpose,  yet  suffers  no  abatement  of  his  confi- 
dence, but  still  believes  himself  his  own  master ; 
and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  for- 
ward to  his  end  through  all  tlic  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time  is 
very  natural.  When  conviction  is  present,  and 
temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  con- 
ceive how  any  reasonable  being  can  deviate 
5-om  his  true  interest.  What  ought  to  be  done, 
while  it  yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain 
and  certain,  that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt ; 
the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance 
of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  last 
omitted. 

I  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives 
that  have  past  within  their  observation,  without 
remembering  one  efficacious  resolution,  or  be- 
ing able  to  tell  a  single  instance  of  a  course  of 
practice  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  deter- 
mination. Many,  indeed,  alter  their  conduct, 
and  are  not  at  fifly  what  they  were  at  thirty ; 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  from 
themsehres,  followed  the  train  of  external 
causes,  and  rather  suffered  reformation  than 
made  it. 

It  is  not  oncommon  to  charge  the  difference 
between  promise  and  performance,  between 
profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  design  and 
studied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very 
little  hypocrisy  in  the  world;  we  do  not  so 
ofVen  endeavour  or  wish  to  impose  on  others  as 
on  ourselves  ;  we  resolve  to  do  right,  we  hope 
to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  con- 
6rm  our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstan- 
cy by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions ;  but 
at  last  habit  prevails,  and  tliose,  whom  we 
invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  most 
resolute  resolver,  though  furnished  for  the  as- 
sault with  all  the  weapons  of  philosophy.  *'  He 
that  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  an  ill 
habit,"  says  Bacon, "  must  not  change  too  much 
at  a  time,  lest  he  should  be  discoura  o^ed  by  diffi- 
culty ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  will  make  but 
slow  advances.*'  This  is  a  precept  which  may 
be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  every  change  will  be  found  too  groat 
or  too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  con- 
quer habit,  are  Uke  those  that  are  fabled  to 
nave  returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto  : 

PotMt,  mio»  aqvv*  anunit 
JuplUr,  at^e  ardetiM  evexit  adathera  *'irtu9. 


They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope  but  not  sect 
rity ;  to  animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  pro- 
mise victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits, 
must  conquer  them  as  they  can ;  and  conquered 
they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness 
can  be  attained;  but  those  who  are  not  vfl 
subject  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely  cau- 
tion, preserve  their  freedom  ;  they  may  effectu- 
allv  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  tbej 
will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


No.  28.]     Saturday,  Oct.  23,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home, 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself^  to  ridi- 
cule or  to  censure  the  common  practices  of  man- 
kind -y  and  those  who  have  no  present  tempta- 
tion to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap- 
plaud his  judgment,  and  join  in  his  merriment ; 
but  let  the  author  or  his  readers  mingle  with 
common  life,  they  will  find  themselves  irre- 
sistibly borne  away  by  the  stream  of  custom, 
and  must  submit  afler  they  have  laughed  at 
others,  to  give  others  the  same  opportunity  oi 
laughing  at  them. 

There  is  no  paper  published  by  the  Idler  wluch 
I  have  read  with  more  approbation  than  that 
which  censures  the  practice  of  recording  vulgar 
marriages  in  the  newspapers.  I  carried  it 
about  m  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  those 
whom  I  suspected  of  having  published  their 
nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  publish  them, 
and  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the  couples  that 
transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  fort- 
night I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexed, 
and  pleased  myself  with  imagining  their 
misery. 

But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.     I 
was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Mohair,  the 
daughter  of  a  salesman  ;  and,  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance after  the  wedding  nif  ht,  was  asked 
by  my  wife's  mother  whether  I  had  sent  our 
marriage  to  the  Advertiser  ;  I  endeavoured  to 
show  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  our  domestic  affairs ;  but  sht 
told   me  with  great  vehemence,  "That  she 
would  not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  stolen  match; 
that  the  blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  be 
disgraced  ;   that  her  husband  had  served  all 
the  parish  offices  but  one  ;  that  she  had  fived 
five-and-thirty  years  at  the  same  house,  and 
paid  every  body  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  would  have  me  know,  though  she  was  not 
as  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  the 
deputy^s  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  her 
name,  and  would  show  her  face  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  since  I  had  married  her  daughter 
"     At  this  instant  entered  my  father-in- 
law,  a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  sue 
cour:  but  upon  hearing  the  case,  he  told  mc, 
"  That  it  would   be  very  imprudent  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop ; 
and  that  when  notice  was  given  of  my  mar* 
riage,  many  of  mv  wife's  friends  would  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  my  customers."  1  wu 
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•ubdued  by  clamour  on  one  Ride,  and  gravity  on 
the  other,  and  shall  be  obliflfod  to  tell  the  town 
that  three  days  ago  Timothy  Mushroorif  an  eminent 
9Uman  in  Sea^CoaUlanej  was  married  to  Miss 
PoUy  Mohair^  of  Lothbury^  a  beautiful  young  lady 
with  a  large  fortune* 

I  am,  Sir,  kc. 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose 
letter  you  published  about  ten  weeks  aso,  in 
which  he  complains  like  a  sorry  fellow,  mat  I 
loiter  in  the  shop  with  my  needle- work  in  my 
hand,  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  mc  out  on 
Sundays,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child. 
Bwect  Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable grumbler.  I  brought  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
and  bought  in  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good 
management,  we  might  live  comfortably ;  but 
now  I  have  given  hun  a  shop,  I  am  forced  to 
watch  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehouse 
over  the  way,  with  a  nine-pin  alley,  to  which 
he  ia  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  my  back,  and 
there  he  loses  his  money,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
pins as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While  he  is 
at  this  favourite  sport,  he  sets  a  dirty  boy  to 
watch  his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers ; 
bat  ho  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  when 
he  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  off  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must 
be  governed ;  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the 
future  behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce 
at  his  customers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  bo  above 
stairs  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
therefore  taken  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child,  and 
dress  the  dinner ;  and,  after  all,  pray  who  is 
to  blame  7 

On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk 
abroad,  and  sometimes  carry  the  child ; — ^I  won- 
der who  should  carry  it!  But  I  never  take 
him  out  till  after  church-time,  nor  would  I  do  it 
then,  but  that  if  he  is  left  alone,  he  will  be 
upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at 
home  he  has  six  meals  ;  and,  when  he  can  eat 
no  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from 
me  to  the  ale-house ;  but  1  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something 
for  him  to  do. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these 
are  the  provocations  for  which  he  has  written 
his  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  ^Tite  a 
paper  to  show  that  if  a  wife  must  spend  her 
whole  time  in  watching  her  husband,  she  can- 
not conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 
needle. 

I  am.  Sir,  Blc. 


Sir, 
Thkrb  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression 
which  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  re- 
dressed. 

I  am  a  chairman.    You  know.  Sir,  we  come 
when  we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry 


all  who  require  our  assistance.  It  is  common 
for  men  of  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence  to 
erowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to 
be  carri<}d  for  a  shilling  as  far  as  an  airy  young 
lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon  our  poles. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  Uke  all  other  mor- 
tals, in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines 
should  bo  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  <%airs 
as  they  weigh  wagons ;  and  those,  whom  ease 
and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to 
those  who  carry  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  Itc 


No.  29.]      Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  often  observed  that  friends  are  lost  by 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  of* 
fence  on  cither  part,  and  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be 
blamed ;  I  therefore  make  haste  to  send  you 
the  rest  of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of 
another  fortnight,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom 
might  be  no  longer  rememberd  by  you  or  your 
readers. 

Having  left  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  had  not 
secured  another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take 
a  lodging  in  a  back  street  I  had  now  got  good 
clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret 
opposite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I 
went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire  for 
a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind, 
nor  how  I  could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to 
another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friend  in  the  next  garret. 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the 
house  of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whose  son  was 
his  apprentice.  The  young  gentleman  used  to 
sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father  ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistress 
to  let  him  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  be  \CTy  careful  to  take  away  his  can- 
dle. The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to  watch, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  havinc  no 
business  assigned  for  them,  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  spend  them  my  own  way :  I  kept 
myself  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  tlie  better  for  this  opportunity  of 
reading.  At  last,  the  upper-maid  found  my 
book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mistress,  who  told 
me,  that  wenches  like  me  might  spend  their 
time  better  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the 
readers  that  had  good  designs  in  their  heads ; 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to 
do  with  her  time,  than  to  puzzle  over  books  : 
and  did  not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should 
sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read. 
I  was  dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell 
tales,  and  had  a  small  gratuity  above  my 
waices. 
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I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  small 
fortune.  This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  a 
my  life.  My  mistress,  for  whom  public  diver- 
sions were  too  expensive,  spent  her  time  with 
books,  and  was  pleased  to  hnd  a  maid  who 
could  partake  her  amusements.  I  rose  early 
in  the  moming,  that  1  might  have  time  in  the 
af\i?moon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was  suffered 
to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  my  delight  Thus 
fifteen  months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not 
repine  that  I  was  bom  to  servitude.  But  a 
burning  fever  seized  my  mistress,  of  whom  I 
shall  say  no  more,  than  that  her  servant  wept 
upon  her  grave. 

I  had  hved  in  a  kind  of  luxury  which  made 
me  very  unfit  for  another  place  ;  and  was 
rather  too  delicate  for  the  conversation  of  a 
kitchen  ;  so  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the  fami- 
ly of  an  East  India  director,  my  behaviour 
was  so  difierent,  as  they  said,  from  that  of  a 
common  servant,  that  they  concluded  me  a 
gentlewoman  in  disguise,  and  turned  me  out  in 
three  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design 
which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obstruction 
from  my  new  accomplishments,  and  was  hired 
under  the  housekeeper  in  a  splendid  family. 
Here  I  was  too  wise  for  the  maids,  and  too 
nice  for  the  footman  ;  yet  I  might  have  lived 
on  without  much  uneasiness,  had  not  my  mis- 
tress, the  houeckeeper,  who  used  to  employ 
me  in  buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  expense. 
I  suppose  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own 
book,  for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that 
kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation ;  and  I  was  easily  admit- 
ted into  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  my  business  was,  to  sweep  the  rooms 
and  make  the  beds.  Here  I  was  for  some  time 
the  favourite  of  Mrs.  Siinper,  my  lady's  wo- 
man, who  could  not  bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and 
was  happy  in  th^  attendance  of  a  young  woman 
of  some  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved  a  no- 
vel, though  she  could  not  read  hard  words,  and 
therefore  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always 
laid  hold  on  her  books.  At  last,  my  abilities 
became  so  much  celebrated,  that  the  house- 
steward  used  to  employ  me  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out,  that  my 
sauciness  was  grown  to  such  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  had  never  been  a  room  well  swept  since 
Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I 
attended  her  four  years,  and  though  she  was 
never  pleased,  yet  when  1  declared  my  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  told 
me  that  I  must  bear  tho  peevishness  of  a  sick 
bed,  and  I  should  find  myself  remembered  in 
her  will,  i  complied,  and  a  codicil  was  added 
in  my  favour ;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I 
set  her  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  spoon  on  the 
left  side,  and  she  thew  her  will  into  the  fire. 
(n  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  burnt 
in  the  same  manner,  because  she  could  not  eat 


her  chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  destrojej 
because  she  heard  a  mouse  within  the  wainsco^ 
and  was  sure  that  I  should  sufler  her  to  be  car« 
ried  away  alive.  After  this  I  was  for  ioom 
time  out  of  favour,  but  as  her  illness  gnw  i^wt 
her,  resentment  and  suUenness  fave  way  ts 
kinder  sentiments.  She  died,  and  left  me  firt 
hundred  pounds ;  with  this  fortune  I  am  goia^ 
to  settle  m  my  native  parish,  where  I  rraoln 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  ***^^>»"| 
poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humb.e  servant, 

Bbttt  BaooH. 


No.  30.]     SATuaDAT,  Nov.  11,  1758. 

Thr  desires  of  man  increase  with  his  aoqsi- 
sitions ;  every  step  which  he  advances  biiags 
something  within  his  view,  which  he  did  soC 
see  before,  and  which,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it, 
he  begins  to  want  Where  necessity  esds, 
curiosity  begins ;  and  no  sooner  are  we  sep- 
plied  with  every  thing  that  nature  can  demand, 
than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  appe- 
tites. 

By  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  popoloQi 
and  wealthy  city  is  filled  with  innumerable  coi- 
ployments,  for  which  the  greater  part  <^  man- 
kind is  without  a  name ;  with  artincms,  whose 
labour  is  exerted  in  producing  such  petty  con- 
veniences, that  many  shops  are  fumisbecl  wi& 
instruments  of  which  the  use  can  hardly  be 
found  without  inquiry,  but  which  he  that  ones 
knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  among 
necessary  things. 

Such  is  the  aiUgence  with  which,  in  eooB- 
tries  completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind 
labours  for  another,  that  wants  are  supplied 
faster  than  they  can  be  formed,  and  the  idle  and 
luxurious  find  life  stagnate  for  want  of  some 
desire  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  species  of 
distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occupations; 
and  multitudes  are  busied  from  day  to  day,  in 
finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  something  to 
do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artisti 
as  useless,  who  produce  only  such  superfluitiefl 
as  neither  accommodate  the  body,  nor  improve 
the  mind ;  and  of  wliich  no  other  effix^t  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  they  are  the  occasions  el 
spending  money  and  consuming  time. 

But  this  censure  will  be  mitigated  when  it  is 
seriously  considered  that  money  and  time  ars 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  that  the  un> 
happiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  man 
of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set 
himself  free  from  these  incumbrances,  one 
hurries  to  Newmarket ;  another  travels  over 
Europe  ;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him  ;  another  buys  a  seat  in 
the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges 
and  through  rivers  ;  one  makes  coUections  td 
shells ;  and  another  searches  the  world  for  tn- 
lips  and  carnations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds 
employment  for  those  to  whom  it  is  thus  diffi- 
cult to  find  it  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  that 
this  is  seldom  done  merely  from  gcneroniy  sr 
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eompassion ,  almost  every  man  seeks  his  own 
advantage  iu  helping  others,  and  therefore  it 
ii  too  common  for  mercenary  nfficiousness  to 
tonsider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than  what  is 
light, 

^Ve  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
loved  thaii  esteemed  ;  and  ministers  of  plea- 
sure will  always  be  found,  who  study  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  to  supplant  tliosc 
who  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  or  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  read- 
ing witliout  the  fatigue  of  close  attention ;  and 
the  world,  therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose 
wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been 
00  much  multiplied  as  the  writers  01  news. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content 
with  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  in 
the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has 
its  weekly  historian,  who  regularly  circulates 
his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villages 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events 
of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests 
of  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such 
m  combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  com- 
pletely fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be 
ibund.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton^s  jocular  defini- 
tion, jSln  unbtusador  is  said  to  be  a  man  qf  rtr- 
tu€  tent  abroad  to  tell  lies  far  the  advantage  0/ 
kii  counlrjfi  a  ncwswriter  is  a  man  wUkout  vir- 
f  MC,  who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profit. 
To  these  compositions  is  required  neither 
^nius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
spri^htliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and 
indifierence  to  truth,  are  absolutelv  necessary. 
He  who  bv  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has 
obtained  these  quahtics,  may  confidently  tell 
to-day  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to-mor- 
row ;  he  may  affirm  fearlessly  what  ho  knows 
that  he  shall  be  obhged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to 
himself. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one 
mind,  eager  to  hear  something  ^ood  of  them- 
selves, and  ill  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
task  of  news-writers  is  easy ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  tell  that  the  battle  is  expected, 
and  afterwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought, 
in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whether  conquer- 
ing or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemies  did 
nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakens  attention  like  a 
tale  of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never 
lails  in  the  intermission  of  action  to  tell  how 
the  enemies  murdered  children  and  ravished 
virgins  ;  and  if  the  scene  of  action  be  some- 
what distant,  scalps  half  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly 
numbered  the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth, 
by  the  falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and 
eredulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
accustomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled 
with  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. 
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No.  31.]     SAroRDAT,  Nov.  18,  1758. 

Many  moralists  have  remarked,  that  pndehas 
of  all  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears 
in  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  ana  lies 
hid  under  the  greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of 
disguises  which,  like  the  moon's  teii  ^  bright- 
ness,  arc  both  its  lustre  and  its  shade,  and  be- 
tray it  to  others,  though  they  hide  it  from  our 
selves. 

It  is  not  my  intentioif  to  degrade  pride  from 
this  pre-eminence  of  mischief;  yet  1  know  not 
whether  idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very 
doubtful  and  obstinate  competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its 
full  dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  Idle  as  Bu- 
siris  in  the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud;  who 
boast  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to* do ;  who 
sleep  every  ni^ht  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer, 
and  rise  only  that  exercise  may  enable  them  to 
sleep  a^ain ;  who  prolons  the  reign  of  darkness 
by  double  curtains ;  ana  never  see  the  sun  but 
to  tell  him  how  they  hate  his  beams;  whose  whole 
labour  is  to  vary  the  oosture  of  indulgence,  and 
whose  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a 
couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idle 
nets,  for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  pop 
pies,  and  into  whose  cup  she  pours  the  waters 
of  oblivion ;  who  exist  in  a  state  of  unruffled 
stupidity  forgetting  and  forcotten ;  who  have 
long  ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  sur- 
vivors can  only  say  that  they  have  ceased  to 
breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives* 
where  it  is  not  suspected ;  for,  being  a  vice 
which  terminates  in  itself,  it  may  be  enjoyed 
without  injury  to  others;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  pro- 
perty ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally  seeks  its 
e^atifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idleness 
IS  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatred  by  opposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure 
or  detect  it 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility, 
idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and 
hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known  duty  and 
real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crowd  his  mind  with  something  that  may  bar 
out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  does 
SLV  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with  eager 
diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
fa\  our. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparatioii, 
occupied  in  previous  measures,  forming  plans, 
accumulating  materials,  and  providing  mr  the 
main  afiair.  These  are  certainly  under  the  se- 
cret power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever 
to  be  sought.  I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mas- 
ter that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  painting,  who 
was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  co- 
lours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates 
another  expedient,  by  which  life  ma^  be  passed 
unprofitably  away  without  the  tediousness  of 
msay  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day 
with  petty  business,  to  haye  always  something 
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in  hand  which  may  raise  curiosity,  put  not 
solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion, but  not  of  labouL 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised 
by  my  old  friend  Sober  with  wonderful  success, 
liiober  is  a  man  of  strone  desires  and  quick 
imagination,  so  exactly  balanced  by  the  love  of 
ease,  that  they  can  seldom  stimulate  him  to  any 
difficult  undertaking  ;  they  have,  however,  so 
much  power,  that  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  lie 
quite  at  rest ;  and  though  they  do  not  make 
him  sufficiently  useful  to  others,  they  make  him 
ui  least  weary  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sober*s  chief  pleasure  is  conversation  ; 
there  is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to 
speak  or  to  hear  is  equally  pleasing;  for  he 
still  fancies  that  he  is  teaching  or  learning 
something,  and  is  free  for  the  time  from  his 
own  reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must 
go  home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep  ;  and  ano- 
ther time  in  the  morning,  when  ail  the  world 
agrees  to  shut  out  inteoiiption.  These  are  the 
moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the 
thought.  But  the  misery  of  these  irksome  inter- 
vals he  has  many  means  of  alleviating.  He  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  manual  arts  are  un- 
deservedly overlooked ;  he  has  observed  in 
many  trades  the  efiectu  of  close  thought,  and 
just  ratiocination.  From  speculation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  practice,  and  supplied  himself  with 
the  tools  oi  a  carpenter,  with  which  he  mended 
hiscoalboz  very  successfully,  and  which  he  still 
continues  to  employ,  as  he  finds  occasion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of 
shoe-maker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter ;  in 
all  these  arts  he  has  failed,  and  resolves  to  quali- 
fy himself  for  them,  by  better  information. 
But  his  daily  amusement  is  chemistry.  He 
has  a  small  furnace  which  he  employs  in  distil- 
lation, and  which  has  long  been  the  solace  of 
his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters  and  essen- 
ces and  spirits,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  no  use, 
sits  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from  his 
retort,  and  forgets  that  whilst  a  drop  is  falling, 
a  moment  flies  away.  , 

Poor  Sober !  I  have  often  teased  him  with 
reproof,  and  he  has  often  promised  reformation; 
for  no  man  is  so  much  open  to  conviction  as  the 
Idler,  but  there  is  none  on  which  it  operates  so 
little.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  paper  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  he  will  read  it  and  laugh, 
ajid  light  the  fire  in  his  furnace ;  but  my  hope 
is  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  betake  him- 
self to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 


No.  32.]    Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1758. 

Amono  the  innumerable  mortifications  that 
watlay  human  arrogance  on  every  side,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  objects  and  effects  a  defect  of  which 
we  become  more  sensible,  by  every  attempt  to 
supply  it  Vulgar  and  inactive  minds  confound 
familiarity  with  knowledge,  and  conceive  them- 
selves inmrmed  of  the  whole  nature  of  things, 
when  they  are  shown  their  form  or  told  their 
use ;  but  the  speculatist,  who  is  not  content 
with  superficial  views,  harrmaws  htmself  witti 


fruitless  curiosity,  and  still  as  be  acquire*  ikic, 
perceives  only  that  he  knows  less. 

Sleep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  ot  efoy 
li^e  is  passed.  No  animal  has  yet  been  diaeoh 
ered,  whose  existence  is  not  varied  with  laHeh 
vals  of  insensibility ;  and  some  iate  philosoplwii 
have  extended  the  empire  of  sleep  over  the 
vec^etable  worid. 

Tet  of  this  change,  so  fireqaeot,  ao  pttt,m 
general,  and  so  necessary,  no  searcher  has  yet 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  cause ;  oreia 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  bo^  tit 
thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  atiqieftctioa; 
or  what  benefits  the  animal  receires  fron  thii 
alternate  suspension  of  its  active  powera 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  coatn- 
riety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  Nttore 
has  taken  sufficient  care  that  theory  sbafl  have 
little  influence  on  practice.  The  most  dilifeot 
inquirer  is  not  able  lonff  to  keep  his  ejet 
open;  the  most  easier  disputant  will  b^ia 
about  midnight  to  c^sert  his  argmaeot;  tsd 
once  in  four-and-twenty  botua,  the  gayaod  the 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  doll,  the  ckiaoroai 
and  the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  tfl 
overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lie 
down  in  the  eauality  of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  lepRii 
insolence,  by  asserting  that  all  conditioBS  tie 
levelled  by  death ;  a  position  which,  however  it 
may  deject  the  happy,  will  seldom  afibfd  mack 
comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleat- 
ing to  consider,  that  sleep  is  equally  a  lereDer 
With  death ;  that  the  time  is  never  at  a  mat 
distance,  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall  be  difrated 
alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  diversities  oi 
life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and 
low  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  tktt 
in  the  pride  of  conquests,  and  intozicatioB  of 
flattery,  he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  Ush 
self  to  be  a  man  by  the  neceasity  of  sleeps 
Whether  he  considered  sleep  aa  ncciisaiy  to 
his  mind  or  body  it  was  indeed  a  suiBcJeut  eri- 
dence  of  human  infirmity ;  the  body  which  re- 
quired such  frequency  of  renovation,  gave  but 
faint  promises  of  immortality ;  and  the  mini 
which  from  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  in- 
sensibility,  had  made  no  very  near  approaclifs 
to  the  fehcity  of  the  supreme  and  self-safficicfit 
nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repress  til 
the  passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  worid, 
than  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  hei^ 
of  happiness  or  honour  from  which  man  does 
not  eageriy  descend  to  a  state  of  nnconcioat  re- 
pose ;  that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  sack, 
that  we  contentedly  quit  its  good  to  be  disen- 
tangled from  its  evils ;  that  in  a  few  hoan 
splendour  fades  before  the  eye,  and  jwaise  itieli 
deadens  in  the  ear ;  the  senses  withdraw  froo 
their  objects,  and  reason  favours  the  retreat 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospect?  o. 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him 
that  desires  most  have  all  his  desires  gratified, 
he  never  shaU  attain  a  state  which  he  can  for  > 
day  and  a  nif  ht  contemplate  with  satisfsctioo, 
or  from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  peipetnal 
vigilance,  he  woold  not  long  Ibr  peiiodietl 
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All  envy  would  be  extinguished,  if  it  were 
pniversally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be 
enried,  and  surely  none  can  be  much  envied 
who  are  not  pleased  with  themselves.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  man- 
kind have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is 
found  that  all  agree  to  be  weary  alike  of  plea- 
sures and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  and  the 
weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in  one 
ewnmon  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

8c:*h  is  our  desire  of  abstraction  from  our^ 
•elves,  that  very  few  are  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  stupefaction  which  the  needs  of  the 
body  force  upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  with 
tlie  fumes  of  wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
and  almost  every  man  has  some  art  by  which 
1m  steals  his  thoughts  away  from  his  present 
SUte. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close 
attention  to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours 
of  every  day  are  suffered  to  fly  aWay  without 
any  traces  lefl  upon  the  intellects.  We  suffer 
phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  our- 
•elves  with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which, 
after  a  time,  we  dismiss  forever,  and  know  not 
liow  we  have  been  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those 
that  they  pass  in  sohtude,  abandoned  to  their 
own  imaf  mation,  which  sometimes  puts  scep- 
tres in  meir  hand  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety, 
bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them, 
and  gluts  them  with  every  change  of  visionary 
luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect 
all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  cli- 
mates, to  receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  for- 
get that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All  this  is  a 
voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from 
the  realities  of  life  to  nxty  fiction ;  an  habitual 
•objection  of  reason  to  fancy. 

C5thers  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  com- 
panions ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great :  in 
solitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  and 
in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert 
The  end  sought  in  both  is,  forgetfulness  of 
ourselves. 


No.  33.]     Satusdat,  Dec.  S,  1758. 

[  I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will 
excuse  the  omission  of  some  parts,  and  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Citizen  in  the  Spectator  has  almost  precluded 
the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 


-Non  ita  Romuli 


ProMerivtunif  ^  inUnui  Catoni9 
Jtu9ptcu$,  vettruhique  norma. 


■oa. 


8ia,     . 
Tov  have  often  solicited  eorrespondence.    I 
have  sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow, 


or  Genuine  Mer,  just  transmitted  from  Cam- 
bridge by  a  facetious  correspondent,  and  war- 
ranted to  have  been  transcnbed  from  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  the  journalist 

Monday,  nine  o'clock.  Turned  off*  my  bed- 
maker  for  waking  me  at  night  Weather  r^y. 
Consulted  m^  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a 
ride  before  dinner. 

Ditto,  ten.  After  breakfast  transcribed  half 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to 
transcribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  volume  of 
that  author  lying  in  her  parlour-window. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar, 
Mem.  My  mountmn  will  be  fit  to  dnnk  in  a 
month's  time.  N.  B.  To  remove  the  five  year 
old  port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at 
my  weather-glass  af  ain.  duicksilver  very  low. 
Shaved.    Barber's  hand  shakes. 

Ditto,  one.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a 
soal.  N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as 
Mr.  H.x  of  Peterhou&e  and  I  used  to  eat  in 
London  last  winter,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  sur- 
prised mc  over  it  We  finished  two  bottles 
of  port  together,  and  were  very  cheerful.  Mem. 
To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  atPcterhouse  next  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  six.  Newspaper  in  the  common 
room. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made 
a  tiff*  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine ; 
did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten,  a  young  fellow-com* 
moner  being  very  noisy  over  my  head. 

Tuesday,  nine.  Rose  squeamish.  A  fine 
morning.     Weather-glass  very  high. 

Ditto,  ten.  Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  five-mile  stone  on  the  Newmarket  road. 
Appetite  gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry  crossed  the  road,  aud  startled  my  horse. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on 
my  table  to  be  in  London  the  19th  inst  Be- 
spoke a  new  wig. 

Ditto,  one.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the 
beef  to  be  salted  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto,  two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr. 
Dry  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who 
kept  the  ^out  out  of  his  stomach  by  drinking 
old 'Madeira.    Conversation  chiefly  on  the  ex« 

B editions.     Company  broke  up  at  four.     Dr. 
ry  and  myself  played  at  back^gammon  for  a 
brace  of  snipes.     Won. 

Ditto,  five.  At  the  coffee-house.  Met  Mr. 
H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Moni- 
tor. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  home,  and  stirred 
my  fire.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  sup- 
peid  on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  eight  Began  the  evening  in  the  com- 
mon-room. Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories. 
Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow  that 
studie  physic,  very  talkative  toward  twelve 
Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss 
to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.  Impertinent  block- 
head! 

Wednesday,  nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  in 
mj  ankle.,  U.  The  gout  7    Fear  I  can*t  dins 
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at  PeterhouM  ;  but  hope  a  ride  will  let  all  to 
riffhtB.     Weather-glass  below  fvir. 

Ditto,  ten.  Mounted  my  horse,  thought  the 
weather  suspicious.   Pain  in  my  ankle  entirely 

g[>ne.     Cafched   in  a  shower  coming   back. 
onVinced  that  my  weather-glass  is  the  best  in 
Cambridge. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the 
Fishmonger's-hill.  Met  Mr.  H.  and  went 
with  him  to  Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait 
thirty-six  minutes  beyond  the  time.  The  com- 
pany; some  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  din- 
ner, a  pair  of  sosls,  a  leg  of  pork  and  peas 
among  other  things.  Mem.  Peas-pudding  not 
boiled  enough.  Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced 
in  my  presence. 

Ditto,  afler  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ankle  re- 
turns. Dull  all  the  afternoon.  RaJIied  for  be- 
ing no  company.  Mr.  H.  *s  account  of  the  ac- 
commodations on  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey. 

Ditto,  six.  Grot  into  spirits.  Never  was 
more  chatty.  We  sat  late  at  whist  Mr.  H. 
and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle 
ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  house  on  the  London 
road  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  nine.  My  semptress.  She  has 
lost  the  measure  of  my  wrist  Forced  to  be 
measured  again.  The  baggage  has  got  a  trick 
of  smiling. 

Ditto,  ten  to  eleven.  Made  some  rappee- 
snuflC  Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  pre- 
aent  of  pickles  from  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem. 
To  send  in  return  some  collared  eel,  which  I 
know  both  the  old  lady  and  miss  are  fond  of 

Ditto,  eleven.  Glass  venr  high.  Mounted 
at  the  gate  with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish  and 
wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All 
the  provision  bespoke  by  some  rakish  fellow- 
eomrooner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on 
a  scheme  to  Newmarket  Could  get  nothing 
but  mutton  chops  off  the  worst  end.  Port 
very  new.  Agree  to  try  some  other  house  to- 
morrow. 

Hers  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next 
morning,  as  my  friend  informs  me,  our  genial 
academic  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout ;  and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of 
that  disease^.  But  I  believe  we  have  lost  no- 
thing^ by  this  interruption ;  since  a  continuation 
of  the  remainder  of^  the  Journal,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  probably 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated 
relation  of  the  same  circumstances  of  idling 
and  luxury^. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this 
specimen  of  academic  life,  that  I  have  attempt* 
ed  to  decry  our  universities.  If  literature  is  not 
the  essential  requisite  of  the  modem  academic, 
I  am  yet  persuaded  that  Cambridge  and  Oz- 
ord,  however  degenerated,  surpass  the  fashion- 
able academies  of  our  metropolis,  and  the 
gymnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The  number 
or  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is 
•till  considerable,  and  more  conveniences  and 
opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them, 
than  in  any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one 
very  powerful  incentive  to  learning ;  I  mean 
the  Geniua  of  the  place.  It  is  a  sort  of  inspir- 
iaf  daty,  irtudi  evMj  jo«th  ^     '  ' 


bility  and  ingenious  dispoaition  creates  to  kim 
self,  by  reflecting,  that  he  ie  placed  under 
those  venerable  wails,  where  a  Hooker  and  a 
Hammonu,  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pur- 
sued the  same  course  of  science,  aad  naa 
whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevtte^ 
heights  of  literary  fame.  This  ia  that  indts- 
ment  which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  tes- 
timony, experienced  at  Athena,  when  he  con- 
templated the  porticos  where  Socrates  8at,aod 
the  laurel  proves  where  Plato  disputed.  Bat 
there  are  ouier  circumstances,  and  of  the  high- 
est importance,  which  render  our  college  ra 
perior  to  all  other  places  of  education.  Their 
institutions,  although  somewhat  fallen  from 
their  primeval  simpucity,  are  auch  as  influence, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  youth ;  and  in  this  general  depravity  of 
manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pore  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated.  jThe 
academies,  as  they  are  presumptuoualy  s^led, 
are  too  low  to  be  mentioned  :  and  .foreign 
seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  onwtrj 
mind  with  Calvinism.  But  English  oniveni- 
ties  render  their  students  virtuous,  at  least  by 
excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice  :  and,  br 
teaching  them  the  principlea  of  the  chorea 
of  £n^iand,  confirm  them  in  those  of  tne 
Christianity. 


No.  34.]     SATuaoAT,  Dkc.  9,  1758. 

To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemUaace  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popolai 
and  efficacious  art  of  instruction,  there  ia,  in- 
deed, no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which 
any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  some- 
thing alreaoy  known  ;  and  a  mind  so  enlarged 
by  contemplation  and  inquiry,  that  it  has  al- 
ways man^  objects  within  its  view,  will  seldom 
be  lone  without  some  near  and  familiar  image 
through  which  an  easy  transition  may  bemaus 
to  truths  more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by 
wit  and  curiosity,  some  are  literal  and  real, 
as  between  poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  which 
pursue  the  same  end,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  mental  faculties,  and  which  differ  only  as 
the  one  represents  things  by  marks  permanent 
and  natural,  the  other  by  sisns  accidental  ami 
arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more  easily 
and  generally  understood,  since  similiti^  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived  ;  the  other  it 
capable  of  convepng  more  ideas;  iWr  men 
have  thought  and  spoken  of  many  things  which 
they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful, 
yet  these  have  sometimes  been  extended  to 
many  particulars  of  resemblance  by  a  lucky 
concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance.  The 
animal  body  is  composed  of  many  memben, 
united  under  the  direction  of  one  mind  ;  any 
number  of  individuals,  connected  for  somt 
common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  his  participation  of  the  same  appel- 
lation arose  the  comparison  of  the  body  ot- 
tural  and  body  politic,  of  which,  how  far  fo- 
ever  it  has  beien  deduced,  no  and  has  hithertt 
been  found. 
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In  these  imaginarj  Bimilitudes,  the  same 
word  is  used  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  me- 
taphorical sense.  Thus  health,  ascribed  to 
the  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sickness  ;  but 
attributed  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary 
to  adversity.  These  parallels,  therefore,  have 
more  of  genius,  but  less  of  truth  ;  they  often 
please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  specidation  frequent- 
ly indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquain- 
tance,  who  had  discovered,  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  conversation  are  very  exactly  repre- 
sented by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investi^tor,  is  a 
liquor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  juices, 
sugar  and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery, 
is  the  proper  emblem  of  vivacity  and  wit;  tSe 
acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pun- 
gency of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure ; 
sugar  is  the  natural  representative  of  luscious 
adulation  and  gentle  complaisance ;  and  water 
is  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy  prattle,  inno- 
cent and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will 
produce  madness  rather  than  merriment ;  and 
instead  of  quenching  thirst  will  inflame  the 
blood.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
ajg-itates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent 
than  pleasing;  everyone  shrinks  from  the  force 
of  its  oppression,  the  company  sits  entranced 
and  overpowered ;  all  are  astonished  but  no- 
body is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  denial  liquor  all  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  palate.  Conversation 
would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence 
were  not  Bometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension. 
Bat  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face  and 
torture  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has  no  other 
qualities  than  penetration  and  aspersity,  he 
whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and 
censure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and 
speaks  only  to  publish  them,  will  soon  be  dread- 
ed, hated,  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  pleasing,  but 
it  cannot  long  be  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  meek- 
ness and  courtesy  will  always  recommend  the 
first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  quali- 
ties. The  chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the 
taste  of  other  substances ;  and  softness  of  be- 
haviour in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
roughness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bit- 
terness of  unwelcome  truth. 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are 
conveyed  the  particles  necessary  to  systenance 
and  OTowth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
all  the  wants  of  life  and  nature  are  supplied. 
Thus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted 
by  artless  and  easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by 
fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  afiectation,  without 
either  the  harshness  of  satire,  or  the  luscious- 
ness  of  flattery.  By  this  Umpid  vein  of  Ian- 
euage,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required 
to  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of 
another.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch 
which  can  be  used  alone,  and  with  which  man 
is  content  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial 
want.    Thus  while  ws  ooly  desire  to  have  our 


ignorance  informed  we  are  most  delighted 
with  the  plainest  diction  j  and  it  is  only  io 
the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  call 
for  the  gratifications  of  wit  or  fiattery. 

He  only  will  please  long,  who  by  tempering 
the  acidity  of  satire  with  the  suf  ar  of  civility, 
and  allaymg  the  heat  of  wit  witn  the  frigidit/ 
of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true  punch  of 
conversation ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  drank 
in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion  will 
be  oflenest  welcome,  whose  talk  flows  out 
with  inofiensive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  in- 
sipidity. 


No.  35.]     SiTURDAT,  Dec  16,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
If  it  be  difiicult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  be  busy, 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me, 
not  easy  to  convince  the  busy  that  it  is  better 
to  be  idle.  When  you  shall  despair  of  stimu- 
lating sluggishness  to  motion,  I  nope  you  will 
turn  Your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  still- 
ing the  bustle  of  pernicious  activity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  husband  of  a  buyer  qf 
bargains.  My  wife  has  somewhere  heard  that 
a  good  housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  fmr* 
chase  when  it  is  wanted.  This  maxim  is  oflen 
in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She 
is  not  one  of  those  philosophical  talkers  that 
speculate  without  practice,  and  learn  senten- 
ces of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  is 
always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  she 
never  looks  into  a  broker's  shop  but  she  spies 
something  that  may  be  wanted  some  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door 
of  a  house  where  she  hears  goods  selling  6y 
auction. 

Whatever  she  thinks  cheap  she  holds  it  the 
duty  of  an  economist  to  buy ;  in  consequence  of 
this  maxim,  we  are  encumbered  on  every  side 
with  useless  lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely 
creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chests  and 
boxes  that  surround  them.  The  carpenter  is 
employed  once  a  week  in  building  closets,  fix- 
ing cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves ;  and  my 
house  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  stored  for 
a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set 
her  on  fire  ;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emu- 
late her  laudable  frugality,  1  forbade  uie  news- 
paper to  be  taken  any  longer;  but  my  precau« 
tion  is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or 
by  what  confederacy,  every  catalogue  of 
genuine  furniture  comes  to  her  hanc^  every 
advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  befbre 
any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  leaving  <ff  trade  is  to  be  sold  cheap  for 
ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the 
Siren's  song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no 
interest,  can  withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from 
which  she  always  returns  congatulating  her- 
self upon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain  ;  the  por* 
ter  lays  down  bis  burden  in  the  nail ;  she  dis> 
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pimys  her  new  acquisitione,  and  spends  the 
rrat  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  shall 
be  put. 

As  she  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  incom- 
plete, one  purchase  necessitates  another  ;  she 
has  twenty  feather-beds  more  than  she  can  use, 
and  a  late  sale  has  supplied  her  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  Witney  blankets,  a  large 
roll  of  linen  for  sheets,  and  five  quilts  for  every 
bed,  which  she  bought  because  the  seller  told 
her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his  hands  he  would 
let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habita- 
tion is  made  narrower  and  narrower  ;  the  din- 
ing-room is  so  crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner 
scarcely  can  be  served ;  the  parlour  is  decorated 
with  so  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not 
step  within  the  door ;  at  every  turn  of  the 
stairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the  windows  of 
the  upper  floors  are  darkened  that  shelves 
may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gratify  her  own  inclinations  without  opposing 
mine.  But  I,  who  am  idle,  am  luxurious,  and 
she  condemns  me  to  live  upon  salt  provision. 
She  knows  the  loss  of  buying  in  small  Quanti- 
ties, we  have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ters of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat  is  tainted  be- 
fore it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown  away  because 
it  is  spoiled,  but  she  persists  in  her  system, 
and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny- 
worths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still 
grasping  at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which 
they  already  possess  ;  but  from  this  failing  my 
charmer  is  free.  It  is  the  great  care  of  her 
life  that  the  pieces  of  beef  should  be  boiled 
in  the  order  m  which  they  are  bought ;  that 
the  second  bag  of  peas  should  not  b^  opened 
till  the  first  were  eaten ;  that  every  feather-bed 
shall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  carpets 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a 
month  and  brushed ;  and  the  rolls  of  linen 
opened  now  and  then  before  the  fire.  She  is 
daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps  for  mice, 
and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by  fumi- 
gations to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs  a 
workman  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  six 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  five  jacks  that 
rust  in  the  ^rret;  and  a  woman  in  the  next 
alley  that  lives  by  scouring  the  brass  and 
pewter  which  are  only  laid  up  to  tarnish  again. 

She  is  always  imagining  some  distant  time  in 
whichshe  shsil  use  whatever  she  accumulates ; 
she  has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot 
hang  up  in  her  house,  but  which  will  be  hand- 
some in  more  lofty  rooms  ;  and  pays  rent  for 
the  place  of  a  vast  copper  in  some  warehouse, 
because  when  we  live  in  the  country  we  shall 
brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  hut  I 
know  not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married 
men  whom  I  consult  advise  me  to  have  pa- 
tience ;  but  some  old  bachelors  are  of  opinion, 
that  since  she  loves  sales  so  well,  she  should 
have  a  sale  of  her  own  ;  and  I  have,  I  think 
resolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertise  a» 
auction.  I  am*  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant 

PSTBK  PlBM^'^ 


No.  36.]     SATvaDAT,  Dbc  23,  1758. 

Thb  ^reat  differences  that  disturb  the  peace  ol 
mankind  are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  Wa 
have  all  the  same  general  desires,  bat  how 
those  desires  shall  be  accomplished  will  for 
ever  be  disputed.  The  ultimate  porpoee  oi 
government  is  temporal,  and  that  of  reiigioa 
IS  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto  we  agree  ;  but 
here  we  must  part  to  try  according  to  the  end- 
less varieties  of  passion  and  understanding 
combined  with  one  another,  every  pnesible 
form  of  government,  amd  every  imaginable 
tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitode, 
applied  to  action  or  contemplation,  ia  merely 
metaphorical ;  and  that  aa  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  poiBt  to 
point,  so  a  tight  action  eflects  a  good  design 
by  the  fewest  means  ;  and  so  likewise  a  ri^ 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  tn^is 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  propoi»- 
tions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  tnitii, 
or  from  purpose  to  efi*ect,  not  to  use  more  in- 
struments where  fewer  will  be  aufiicient,  not 
to  move  by  wheels  and  levers  what  will  give 
way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  great  proof  of  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  mind,  neither  feeble 
with  healthful  ignorance,  nor  oveiiMiniened 
with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  do* 
thing  Ro  much  the  characteristic  of  a  genius,  as 
to  do  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner ; 
like  Hudibtas,  to  tell  the  clock  by  algebra;  or 
like  the  lady  in  Dr.  Young's  satirea,  to  drink 
tea  by  stratagem ;  to  quit  the  beaten  track  only 
because  it  isknown,  and  take  a  new  path  how 
ever  crooked  or  rough  becaoae  the  straight 
was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  speaks  and  wiitea  with  intent  ta 
be  understood  ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  but 
he  that  understands  himself  might  convey  bis 
notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  understood, 
he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired ;  but  when  oace 
he  begins  to  contrive  how  his  sentiments  may 
be  received,  not  with  most  ease  to  his  reader, 
but  with  most  advantage  to  himself^  be  thee 
transfers  his  consideration  from  words  lo 
sounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he 
grows  more  elegant  becomes  less  inteUigibie. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  of 
authors  whose  labours  counteract  themselves; 
the  man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness,  who 
difiuses  every  thought  through  so  many  diversi- 
ties of  expression,  that  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a 
mist;  the  ponderous  dictator  of  sentences, 
whose  notions  are  delivered  in  the  lump,  and 
are  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more  weight  than 
use  ;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by  ex- 
amples and  comparisons  what  was  clearly 
seen  when  it  was  first  proposed  ;  and  ths 
stately  son  of  demonstration,  who  proves  with 
mathematical  formaUty  what  no  man  has  vet 
pretended  lo  doubt 

There  is  a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  know 
not  that  the  masters  of  oratory  have  yet  iboDd 
a  name;  a  style  by  which  the  most  evident 
truths  are  so  obscured,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  perceiTed,  and  the  moat  familiar  piopefr 
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tions  so  disguised  that  they  cannot  be  known. 
Every  other  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  dress  of 
sense  ;  but  this  is  the  mask  by  which  a  true 
master  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  posi- 
tions, if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he 
may  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its 
chief  intention  is  to  terrifV  and  amaze ;  it  may 
be  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  effect  is 
to  drive  away  the  reader  ;  or  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  plain  English,  by  the  denomination 
of  the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror  than 
danger,  and  will  appear  less  formidable  a4  it  is 
more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant  that  two  and  two 
make  four ;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers  who  fright  him  from  his 
former  knowledge,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is 
a  certain  aggregate  of  units  ;  that  all  numbers 
being  only  the  repetition  of  an  unit,  which, 
though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
or  onginal  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denominap 
tion  assigned  toa  certain  number  of  such  reoe- 
titions.  The  only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  first 
hears  these  dreadful  sounds,  the  pupil  should 
run  away ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  stay 
till  the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  when  spe- 
culation has  done  its  worst,  two  and  two  still 
make  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  elo- 
quence may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning 
Mind.  The  author  begins  by  declaring,  that 
''  the  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now  are, 
hav9  been,  and  shall  be,  ana  the  things  that 
strictly  are.*'  In  this  position,  except  Uie  last 
clause,  in  which  he  uses  something  of  the 
scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
every  man  has  heard  and  imagines liimself  to 
know.  But  who  would  not  believe  that  some 
wonderful  novelty  is  presented  to  his  intellect 
when  he  is  afterwards  told,  in  the  true  bugbear 
style,  that  **  the  ares^  in  the  former  sense,  are 
things  that  lie  between  the  kave-beens  and  the 
gkalUbes.  The  have-beens  are  things  that  are 
past ;  the  shaU-bes  are  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  the  things  that  (tr«,  in  the  latter  sense,  are 
things  that  have  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor 
stand  in  the  midst  of  such  as  are  before  them, 
or  shall  be  after  them.  The  things  that  have 
been,  and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 
past,  and  future.  Those  likewise  that  now  are 
have  moreover  place ;  that,  for  instance,  which 
is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east,  that  which 
is  to  the  west'* 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange ;  bat 
though  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey 
these  wonderful  sentences  a^ain,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothmg  more,  than 
▼err  plain  truths,  which  till  this  author  arose 
had  always  been  delivered  in  plain  language. 


No.  37.]    Saturday,  Dvc.  30,  1758. 

Thosb  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
preparation  of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  it  trery 


where  to  be  found ;  ind  that  not  only  its  futo* 
per  ore  is  copiously  treasured  in  the  caverns  Or 
the  earth,  but  tliat  its  particles  are  dispersed 
throughout  all  other  bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  con»> 
prehend  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  I  be* 
lieve  it  would  be  found  invariably  true,  thai 
Providence  has  given  that  in  greatest  plenty^ 
which  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greatest 
use  ;  and  that  nothing  is  penuriously  imparted 
or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man,  of  which 
a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy  ao- 
ouisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational 
felicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  con- 
tributes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  naturoy 
that  its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  diflerence 
between  savage  and  polished  life,  between  the 
state  of  him  that  slumbers  in  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  of 
a  rock  from  the  chillness  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be  har 
dened  into  saws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither  famish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agri- 
culture, nor  weapons  of  defence ;  its  only  quality 
is  to  shine,  and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises 
from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  su- 
perfluities as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we 
may  readily  obtain;  so  readily  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  has,  m  the  wanton 
ness  of  abundance,  confounded  natural  with 
artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessities  for 
the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with 
so  little  labour,  that  the  tediousness  of  idle 
time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of 
our  needs  ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so 
frequent  and  distressful  in  civilized  nations, 
proceeds  often  from  that  change  of  manners 
which  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes 
us  poor  only  when  we  want  necessaries  ;  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want 
of  superillaities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys 
and  ornaments,  he  cried  out.  How  many  thingt 
are  here  tohich  1  do  not  need !  And  the  same  eX' 
clamation  may  every  man  make  who  surveys 
the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To 
dress  food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  me  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  stomach  is  sufficed 
A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  se- 
curity require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificeri 
to  carve  the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilinga 
Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure :  but  the  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  ele- 
gance. Com  grows  with  easy  culture ;  the 
gardener's  experiments  are  only  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  arc  generally  necessary.  The  intercoorse 
of  society  is  maintained  without  the  elegancei 
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of  language.  Figures,  criticisras,  and  refine- 
.  ii^nta,  are  the  work  of  those  whom  idleness 
«%Akes  weary  of  themselves.  The  commerce  of 
tr«e  world  is  carried  on  by  easy  methods  of  com- 
patation.  Subtility  and  study  are  required  only 
srhen  questions  are  invented  merely  to  puzzle, 
aid  calculations  are  extended  to  show  tne  skill 
o«  the  calculator.  The  li^ht  of  the  sun  is 
e^ally  beneficial  to  him  whose  eyes  tell  him 
tJiat  it  moves,  and  to  him  whose  reason  per- 
•4ades  him  that  it  stands  still ;  and  plants 
grow  with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether  we 
si^jppose  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  vegeta^ 
tion. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries, 
11*6  shall  still  find  facility  concurring  with  use* 
Adness.  No  man  needs  stay  to  be  virtuous  till 
the  moralists  have  determined  the  essence  of 
Tirtue  ;  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  proxi- 
mate consequences,  though  the  general  and  ul* 
timate  reason  should  never  be  discovered.  Re- 
ligion may  regulate  the  life  of  him  to  whom  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown ;  and 
the  assertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however 
different  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  not  mv  intention  to  depreciate  the  po- 
liter arts  or  abstniser  studies.  That  curiosity 
which  always  succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was 
undoubtedly  given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity 
which  our  present  state  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a 
preparative  for  some  better  mode  of  existence, 
which  shall  furnish  employment  for  the  whole 
soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to 
our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  Goodness  which 
grants  us  ease  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes 
the  seasons  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold 
has  not  been  yet  examined,  and  gives  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  day  and  night  to  those  who  never 
marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered  the  constel- 
lations. 


No.  33,]      Saturday,  Jan.  6, 1759. 

SiircB  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  confined  in  coals 
by  their  creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  nave 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand*  are  at  this  time  prisoners 
for  debt 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  suc- 
cessive parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were 
seen  together,  would  shake  us  with  emotion. 
A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  forgotten ;  another  follows  him, 
and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion  ;  but 
when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity  rises  up  at 
once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable  beings, 
are  heard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery. 
Dot  by  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake 
or  negligence  of  pohcy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity 
and  lament,  to  wonder  and  abhor ! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  velie- 


♦  TUf  number  wa«  at  that  time  confidently  publtohed , 
>«  iba  autlior  has  sinea  Ibood  reason  to  quaadDQ  the 


mence :  we  live  in  an  age  of  conmierce  and  eci^ 
putation ;  let  us  therefore  coolly  inquire  what  is 
the  sum  of  evil  which  the  impnsonment  of 
debtors  brings  upon  our  country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  compo- 
tists,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not 
exceed  six  millions,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
is  the  three  hundredth  part.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  that 
voluntarily  sacrifices  one  in  erwerj  three  him- 
dred  to  liAgering  destruction  ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  many  ;  yet  if  we  coa- 
sider  the  effects  of  consanguinity  and  friendship^ 
and  the  general  reciprocation  of  wants  sad 
benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  necessaiy 
to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
every  man  languishing  in  prison  gives  tnyo- 
ble  of  some  kind  to  two  others  who  love  or  need 
him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we  see 
distress  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  ii 
lost  by  the  inaction  and  consumed  in  the  sop 
port  of  each  man  thus  chained  down  to  invo 
tuntary  idleness,  the  public  loss  will  riae  in  one 
year  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  it 
ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  oar  ci^ 
dilating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  beat  acqaaiaU 
ed  with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  conlesi 
that  my  conjecture  is  too  near  the  tnith,  wha 
1  suppose  that  the  corrosion  of  reaentuoit,  the 
heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corruption  oi  confined 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  sometimes  of 
food,  the  contagion  of  diseaaea,  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat,  and  the  severity  of  tyiant% 
against  whom  there  can  be  no  reaistance,  and 
aU  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prison,  pvt  aa 
end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of 
those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  ccxmon  cooa- 
forts  of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  ycariy  five  thousand  men,  ovei^ 
borne  with  sorrow,  consumed  by  famine,  or 
putrified  by  filth  :  many  of  them  in  the  most 
vigorous  and  useful  part  of  life  ;  for  tht 
thoughtless  and  imprudent  are  commonlT 
young,  and  the  active  and  busy  are  aeldom  okL 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received, 
which  supposes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly, 
the  race  of  man  may  be  aa  id  to  be  renewed  al 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved till  now,  that  of  every  Elnglish  geaeia- 
tion,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thouaand  perish  is 
our  gaols  !  that  in  every  century,  a  nation  eon- 
nent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce,  aabi- 
tious  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  is 
noisome  dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  a  number  greater  than  hsf 
ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  by  ths 
pestilence  and  sword  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  ahow  us  tht 
value  of  the  number  which  we  thus  coodesH 
to  be  useless  ;  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
trained  bands,  tiiirty  thousand  are  considered 
as  a  force  sufficient  againat  all  exieencaea 
While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty  tnousaad 
in  prison,  we  shut  up  in  darkneas  and  usdf 
ness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  owtslvcf 
judge  equal  to  the  daftnee  of  ov  eoumiy. 
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The  monastic  institutions  have  been  oflen 
blamed  as  tending  to  retard  the  increase  of 
mankind.  And  perhaps  retirement  ought 
rarely  to  be  permitted,  except  to  those  whose 
employment  is  consistent  with  abstraction, 
ana  who,  though  solitary,  will  not  be  idle  :  to 
those  nhom  infirmity  makes  useless  to  the 
eommo'iwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid 
d&eir  due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having 
lired  for  others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed 
to  live  for  themselves.  But  whatever  be  the 
D^  or  the  folly  of  these  retreats,  those  have 
IM>  right  to  censure  them  whose  prison^  con- 
tain greater  numbers  than  the  monasteries  of 
other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  and 
leas  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ; 
to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness. 
&ftn  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery ; 
to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous 
piety,  than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations 
to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil  : 
Ehey  are  filled  with  every  corruption  which 
poverty  and  wickedness  can  generate  ^etween 
them  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
BBonnities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impu- 
ience  of  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the 
DBalignitj  of  despair.  In  a  prison,  the  awe  of 
the  pubhc  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the  law 
m  spent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
bhiithes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the 
iudaciouB  harden  the  audacious.  Every  one 
fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sen- 
nbility,  endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the 
irts  which  are  practised  on  himself;  and  gains 
the  kindness  ot  his  associates  by  similitude  of 
manners. 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and 
others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It 
may  be  hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  wiU  at  length 
take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and 
lepravins  one  another ;  but,  if  there  be  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be 
removed  in  our  age,  which  true  policv  has  en- 
lightened beyond  any  former  time,  let  those, 
irhose  writings  from  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
horn  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
inikmy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wanton- 
ness of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment, 
condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin  ;  till 
he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an 
raemy  to  man,  and  find  m  riches  no  shelter 
from  contempt 

Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in 
prison,  although  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deli- 
berate murder,  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
rioaded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers 
how  much  another  has  sufiered  from  him ; 
when  he  tliinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus- 
baad,  or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are 
anj  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as 
to  revolve  these  consequences  without  dread 
or  pity,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by 
some  other  power,  for  I  write  only  to  human 
beings. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  none  look  more  diligentlv  about  them  than 
those  who  have  nothing  to  clo,  or  who  do  no* 
thing,  I  suppose  it  has  not  escaped  your  obser- 
vation, that  the  bracelet,  an  ornament  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  for  some  years  revived 
among  the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  to  appear  rather  an  improve- 
ment than  invention.  The  bracelet  was  known 
in  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  it  was  formeriy  only 
a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and 
showed  notmng  but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer ;  till  our  ladies,  by  canying  pictures 
on  their  wrists,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  iudgment. 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  jiroofs  that  might  be  given  of  the 
late  increase  of  fehiale  erudition  ;  and  I  have 
oflen  congratulated  myself  that  my  life  has 
happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  so 
much  of  human  felicity  depends,  have  lewrned 
to  think  as  well  as  speak,  and  when  respect 
takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while  love  is  enter- 
ing at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that  even  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  own  sf  x,  those  ladies  are  accounted 
wisest  who  do  not  vet  disdain  to  be  taught ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  offer  a  few  hints  for  the 
completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread 
of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their 
husbands  or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I 
can  offer  nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  she  intends  at 
least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe* 
tual  excitement  to  recollection  and  caution, 
whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid  her  with 
every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violation 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her 
bracelet 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  husband  to  solicit  very  earnestly  a  place 
on  the  bracelet  If  his  image  be  not  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hang  it  on  the 
hand.  A  husband  encircled  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem,  but  will 
never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  himself 
jtkoat  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearful  of 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presence. 
The  joy  oi  life  is  variety;  the  tenderest  love 
requires  to  be  rekindled  bv  intervals  of  ab« 
sence;  and  fidelity  herself  will  be  wearied 
with  transferring  her  eye  only  from  the  same 
man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every 
woman  is  known  by  her  dress.  Marriage  is 
rewarded  with  some  hononrable  distinction 
which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp.  Some 
such  information  a  bracelet  might  afford.  The 
ladies  might  enrol  themselves  in  distinct 
classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  emblems  of 
their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  the  muses  in  a  £rove  of  laurel ;  the 
housewife  may  show  Penelope  with  her  web ; 
the  votaress  of  a  single  Ufe  may  carry  Ursula 
I  with  hKlroop  of  .virgins;  the  gamekir  Mat 
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liftve  Fortune  with  her  wheel ;  and  those  wo- 
men that  have  no  character  at  all,  may  display 
a  field  of  white  enamel,  as  imploring  help  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived 
most  animal  pleasures,  and  having  nothing  ra- 
tional to  put  in  their  place,  solace  with  cards 
the  loss  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and  the 
want  of  what  wisdom,    having   never  been 
courted,  has  never  given.     For  these,  I  know 
not  now  to  provide  a  p(9per  decoration.   They 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  gamesters: 
for  though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play 
for  nothing,  and  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
hazard  or  the  reputation  of  skill.   They  neiUier 
love  nor  are  loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  any  human  image  with  delight. 
Yet  though  they  despair  to  please,  they  always 
wish  to  he  fine,  and  therefore  cannot  be  with- 
out a  bracelet   To  this  sisterhood  I  can  recom- 
mend nothing  more  likely  to  please  them  than 
the  king  of  clubs,  a  personage   very  comely 
and  majestic,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyea 
without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or 
future  party,  and  who  may  be  displayed  m  the 
act  of  dealing  with  grace  and  propriety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily 
introduced  into  general  use  is  a  small  convex 
mirror,  is  which  the  lady  may  see  herself  when- 
ever she  shall  lid  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  per- 
petual source  of  delight.  Other  ornaments 
are  of  use  only  in  public,  but  this  will  furnish 
gratifications  to  solitude.  This  will  show  a  face 
that  must  always  please  ;  she  who  is  followed 
by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  perpetual 
iustification  of  the  pubUc  voice  ;  and  she  who 
passes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  preju- 
dice to  her  own  eyes. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the 
bracelet  should  be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was 
in  former  ages  worn  by  heroes  in  battle ;  and 
as  modem  soldiers  are  always  distinguished 
by  splendour  of  dress,  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have 
spent  some  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets. 
There  is  no  passion  more  heroic  than  love ;  and 
therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  sons  of 
England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with 
the  picture  of  a  woman  of  honour  bound  upon 
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his  hand.  But  since  in  the  army,  as  every 
where  else,  there  will  always  be  men  who  love 
nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 
I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a 
town,  ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning 
shouted  in  his  ear  till  it  should  be  recovered.  For 
the  same  purpose  I  think  the  prospect  of  Minor- 
ca might  be  properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  generals :  others  might  delight  their  coun- 
trymen, and  dignify  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Rochefort  as  it  appeared  to  them  at  sea :  and 
those  that  shall  return  from  the  conquest  of 
America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  of  Fron- 
lenac,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was 
taken  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than 
^enty  thousand  men. 

I  amy  Sir,  Ilc. 

Ton  T«f. 


The  practice  of  appending  to  the  namtiffli 
of  public  transactions  more  minute  and  d<h 
mestic  intelligence,  and  fUlingthe  newspapen 
with  advertisements,  has  grown  up  by  aiev 
degrees  to  its  present  state. 

Uenius  is  shown  only  by  invention.  TW 
man  who  first  took  advantage  of  the  geoeid 
curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a  aiege  or  battle, 
to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the  kaow- 
ledge  of  the  shop  where  the  best  puA  aad 
powder  were  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedlj  a 
man  of  great  sagacity  and  profoond  skill  ii 
the  nature  of  man.  But  wnen  he  had  ones 
shown  the  way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him ;  aad 
every  man  now  knows  a  ready  method  of  in- 
forming the  public  of  all  that  he  desires  to  bsv 
or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be  material  or  intel- 
lectual ;  whether  he  makes  clothes,  or  teaches 
the  mathematics;  whether  he  be  a  tutor  that 
wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  despised.    Adve^ 
tisements  are  now  so  numerous  that  they  ait 
very  ncf^ligently  perused,  and  it  is  therelbn 
become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by  magni 
ficence  of  promises,  and  by  eloquences  some 
times  sublime  and  sometimes  pathetic 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  the  soul  of  an  ad- 
vertisement Iremcmber  a  wash-ball  that  had 
a  quality  truly  wonderful — ^it  gave  an  exquisite 
edge  to  the  razor.  And  there  are  now  to  be 
sold,  '*for  ready  money  only,  some  duvets  ibr 
bed  coverings,  of  down,  beyond  comparisoa, 
superior  to  what  is  called  otter-down,  and  in- 
deed such,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  ba 
here  set  forth. "  With  one  excellence  we  art 
made  acquainted — ''  it  is  warmer  than  ioui  or 
five  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one. " 

There  are  some,  however,  that  know  tht 
prejudice  of  mankind  in  favour  of  modest  sin- 
cerity. The  vender  of  the  beautifying  floid 
sells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  washes  away 
freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and  plumps  the 
flesh  :  and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhorrence  of 
ostentation,  confesses,  Uiat  it  will  not  "restore 
the  bloom  of  fifleen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. " 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  most  bars 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  re- 
members the  zeal  shown  by  the  seller  of  the 
anodyne  necklace,  for  the  ease  and  aafety  of 
poor  toothing  infants,  and  the  affection  with 
which  he  warned  every  mother,  that  ''she 
would  never  forgive  herself**  if  her  in&nt 
should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author 
who  gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  cmmel  and 
dromedary,  so  many  specimens  of  the  gemuse 
sublime,  Uiat  there  is  now  arrived  another  sob* 
ject  yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen,  *,  A  &moss 
Mohawk  Indian  warrior,  who  took  Dieskav 
the  French  general  prisoner,  dreased  in  tbe 
same  manner  with  the  native  Indians  whea 
they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted, 
witn  liis  scalping-knife,  tom-ax  and  all  otbef 
implements  ot  war !  a  sight  worthy  the  curiofl- 
ty  of  every  true  Briton !  "  This  is  a  very 
powerful  description:  but  a  critic  of  great re- 
nnement  would  say,  that  it  conveys  rather 
honor  than  t0Ror.    Aa  ladiaa,  drafted  ••  ^ 
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eoea  to  war,  may  brin^  company  together  ; 
but  if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  tom- 
as,  there  are  many  true  Britons  that  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  grate. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges, 
that  the  salutary  sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is 
too  soon  effaced  by  the  merriment  of  the  epi- 
logue ;  the  same  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  impioper  disposition  of  advertisements. 
The  noblest  objects  may  be  so  associated  as  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dmry  themselves  mi^ht  have  lost  much  of  their 
dignity  between  '*  the  true  flower  of  mustard 
and  the  original  Daffy's  elixir ; "  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  some  indignation,  when  I  found 
this   illustrious  Indian    warrior    immediately 


public  ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
suppress  it,  because  I  think  I  know  the  sen- 
ttnients  to  be  sincere,  and  I  feel  no  disposi« 
tion  to  provide  for  this  day  any  other  enter 
tainnment. 


Jtt  tu  ouititfuit  frit,  miseri  tpti  crude  poeUB 
CremiddriM  fietufunera  dn^na  fuo, 

Heic  postrema  Ubi  sit  JUtuli ''ouiMj  Jhtatque 
Lenit  inqfftnf  vitaquB  mor»qu$  gradu. 


■acceeded  by  "  a  fresh  parcel  of  Dublin  but- 
ter.« 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to 
perfection,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
improvement  But  as-  every  art  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  due  subordination  to  the  public 
^ood,  I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral 
question  to  these  masters  of  the  public  ear, 
whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar 
of  lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  prizes  which  he  sold  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  advertising  controvertists  do 
net  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any 
adequate  provocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about 
■traps  for  razors,  now  happily  subsided,  and  in 
the  altercation  which  at  present  subsists  con- 
cerning eon  de  luee  ? 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every 
man  to  speak  well  of  himself,  but  I  know  not 
why  he  should  assume  the  privilege  of  censuiv 
2Dg  his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his  own 
irirtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others 
fimm  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excel- 
lence should  write  with  some  consciousness 
oC  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  He  should  remember  that  his 
name  is  to  stand  in  the  same  paper  with  those 
of  the  kino^  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ana  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  pos- 
terity. There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curio- 
sity who  treasure  up  the  papers  of  the  day 
merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in 
time  they  will  be  scarce.  When  these  col- 
lections shall  be  read  in  another  century,  how 
will  numberiess  contradictions  be  reconciled  ; 
and  how  shall  fame  be  possibly  distributed 
among  the  tailors  and  boadice-makers  of  the 
pcesent  age  7 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration. 
It  IB  enough  for  me  to  havo  hinted  my  desire 
that  these  abuses  may  be  rectified  ;  but  such 
ie  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
right  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  suf- 
Seient  care  or  due  qualifications. 

No.  41.]      Saturday,  Jaw.  S7,  1759. 

TWM  following  letter  relates  to  an  affliction 
paihape  not  necemary  to  be  imparted  to  th< 


Ma.  loLxa, 
Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  which  fife  forces  upon  our  obser- 
vation, such  is  the  absorption  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  re- 
signation of  our  reason  to  empty  hopes  of  fu- 
ture felicity,  or  sucb  our  unwillingness  to  fore- 
see what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity  comes 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happcnout  of  the  com* 
mon  course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach not  to  be  provioed.  A  flash  of  light* 
ning  intercepts  the  tra<rcller  in  his  way.  The 
concussion  of  an  earthouoke  heaps  the  ruins 
of  cities  upon  tlieir  inhabitants.  But  other 
miseries  time  brings,  though  silently,  yet  vi 
sibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  wjiich  yet  ap». 
proach  us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
away,  and  seize  us  unresisted,  because  we 
could  not  arm  ourselves  against  them  but  by 
setting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves 
which  must  sometime  be  found,  is  a  truth  which 
we  all  know,  but  which  all  neelect,  and  per- 
haps none  more  than  the  speculative  reason er, 
whose  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whose 
eye  a*anders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dances 
after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself^ 
and  who  examines  every  thing  rather  than 
his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays 
of  age  must  terminate  in  death ;  yet  there  is 
no  man,  says  Tully,  who  does  not  believe  that 
he  may  yet  live  another  year;  and  there  ie 
none  who  does  not,  upon  the  same  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  ; 
but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time  detected  |  the 
last  year,  the  last  day,  must  come.  It  has  come, 
and  IS  past  The  life  which  made  my  own  life 
pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixed,  to  whom  every  wish  and  endeavour 
tended,  is  a  state  of  dreary  desolation,  in 
which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  it  - 
self,  and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness  and  hor- 
ror. The  blameless  life,  the  artless  Tender- 
ness, the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  resigna- 
tion, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  auiet  death, 
are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the 
loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be 
amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be 
recalled. 

These  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providence 
gradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  lif& 
Other  evils  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hop»  •naj 
mitigate  j  but  irreparable  privation  leavM  ao* 
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thing  to  exercise  resolution  or  flatter  expecta^ 
tioru  The  dead  cannot  return,  and  nothing  is 
left  us  here  but  languisliment  and  grieC 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  who- 
erer  lives  long  must  outlive  those  whom  he 
loves  and  honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
our  present  existence,  that  Ufe  must  one  time 
lose  it,  adsociations,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  must  walk  downward  to  the  grave 
alone  and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  interested  witness 
of  his  misfortunes  or  success. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel;  for 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man  7  But 
what  is  success  to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy 
it  ?  Happiness  is  not  found  in  self-contempla- 
tion :  it  IS  perceived  only  when  it  is  reflected 
from  another. 

We  know  little  of  the  state  of  departed  souls, 
because  such  knowledge  is  not  necessai^  to  a 

good  life.  Reason  deserts  us  at  the  bnnk  of 
le  grave,  and  can  give  no  farther  intelUgence. 
Revelation  is  not  wholly  silent  "  There  is 
joy  in  the  aneels  of  Heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repentetn:'*  and  surely  this  ioy  is  not  in- 
communicable to  souls  disentangled  from  the 
body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation 
does  not  confute,  that  the  union  of  soub  may 
■till  remain  ;  and  that  we  who  are  straggling 
with  sin,  sorrow,  and  infirmities,  may  have  our 
part  in  the  attention  and  kindness  of  those  who 
nave  finished  their  course,  and  are  now  receiv- 
ing their  reward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  religion ;  when  we  have 
no  help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that 
we  look  np  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  Power  7 
and  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and 
hearts  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  pow- 
er is  the  best  7 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted, 
does  not  seek  succour  in  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  Uft  mmd  immortaiUy  to  light.  The  pre- 
eepts  of  Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to  enaure 
what  the  laws  of  the  universe  make  necessary, 
may  silence,  but  not  content  us.  The  dictates 
of  Zeno,  who  commands  us  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  external  things,  may  dispose  us  to 
conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it. 
Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  ra- 
tional tranquillity  in  the  proapect  of  our  own 
dissolution,  can  be  received  only  from  the 
promises  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and 
better  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall  be 
filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stub- 
bornness, but  religion  only  can  give  patience. 

I  am,  &c 
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The  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  not 
wholly  unmentioned  by  the  Rambler.  The 
Spectator  has  also  a  letter  containing  a  case 
■ot  much  diff*erent  I  hope  my  correspon- 
dent's performance  is  more  an  eflfort  of  genius, 
tlMo  ORiMOtt^r  Um  OMttona;  and  that  akt 


hath  rather  attempted  to  paint  some  possibk 
distress  than  really  feels  tne  evils  she  has  de- 
scribed. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

SlEf 

There  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  though  cer- 
tainly known  both  to  you  and  your  predecesson 
has  been  but  Uttle  taken  notice  ot  in  your  pa> 
pers  ;  I  mean  the  snarea  that  the  bad  bebaviov 
of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which 
their  children  are  to  tread  after  them;  and  as  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  the  shield 
for  virtue  as  well  as  the  glass  for  folly,  that  hs 
will  employ  his  leisure  hours  aa  much  to  hii 
own  satisfaction,  in  warning  his  readen 
against  a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them  oat  of 
a  fashion :  for  this  reaoon  to  ask  admittaocs 
for  my  story  in  your  paper,  though  it  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  the 
honest  wish  of  warning  others  to  shun  the 
track  which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at  last  to 
ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having 
always  lived  in  one  spot  in  the  country  where 
he  was  born,  and  having  had  no  genteel  edo- 
cation  himself,  thought  no  qaalificatioD  in  the 
world  desirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  fortune, 
and  no  learning  necessary  to  happiness  but  such 
as  might  most  effectually  teach  me  to  make  the 
best  market  of  myself:  I  was  unfbrtimatelj 
bom  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  ny  fit* 
ther  took  care  to  flatter  me ;  and  having,  when 
very  young,  put  me  to  school  in  the  country, 
afterwards  transplanted  me  to  another  in  towa, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  where  his  ill- 
judged  fondness  let  me  remain  no  longer  thai 
to  learn  just  enough  experience  to  conTince  me 
of  the  sordid  o  ess  of  his  views,  to  give  me  en 
idea  of  perfections  which  mj  present  sitnalioa 
will  never  suffer  me  to  reach,  and  to  teach  ne 
sufficient  morals  to  dare  to  despise  what  is  ba^ 
though  it  be  in  a  father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completdy)  for 
life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  county,  tnd 
lived  with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  small  vii 
lage,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  connty-towo, 
where  I  mixed,  at  first  with  reluctance,  Mmoae 
company  which,  though  I  never  deapised/l 
could  not  approve,  as  they  were  brought  op 
with  other  inclinations  and  narrower  views  thaa 
my  own.  My  father  took  great  pains  to  show 
me  every  where,  both  at  his  own  house,  tnd 
at  such  public  diversions  as  the  country  afford- 
ed :  he  frequently  told  the  people  all  he  had 
was  for  his  daughter  ;  took  care  to  repeat  the 
civilities  I  had  recived  from  all  hia  fnends  in 
London ;  told  how  much  I  was  *dmir**^,  tl 
his  little  ambition  could  suggest  to  set  me  in 
a  stronger  light 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sa]e,u 
I  may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authori- 
ty, to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  prostita- 
tion.  I  look  on  my  self  as  growing  cheaper  evciy 
hour,  and  am  losing  all  that  honest  pride,  thst 
modest  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  dignity 
consists.  Nor  does  my  misfortune  stop  here  * 
though  maiw  would  be  too  ffenevous  to  impute 
the  fbUiea  Ola  father  to  a  chSd  whose  heart  hif 
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set  her  aboTe  them  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  most 
charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices  with- 
out tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consent- 
ing to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant 
is,  by  degrees  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of 
which  at  first  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  he  himself  must  Tery  well  know,  that 
▼ices,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditary ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the 
manners,  as  the  other  poisons  the  springs  of 
life. 

Yet  this  though  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my 
father  deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very 
child  he  has  brought,into  the  world ;  he  suffers 
his  house  to  be  the  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  irreligion :  who  seduces,  almost  in  my 
sight,  the  menial  servant,  converses  with  the 
prostitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife  !  Thus  I,  who 
from  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was  taught  to 
think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscious  of 
superior  channs,  am  excluded  from  society, 
through  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
my  father's  crimes,  at  least  of  bis  reproach. 
li  a  parent,  who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who 
turns  a  wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea,  without 
a  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast  ? 
Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors 
which  ought  to  have  opened  only  for  my  protec- 
tion 1  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
the  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not 
justly  say  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
mto  ruin  7  But  though  a  parent's  power  is 
screened  from  insult  and  violation  by  the  very 
words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine 
<ir  human,  forbid  me  to  remove  myself  from 
the  malignant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
around  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
improvements,  and  makes  all  its  flowerets  fade; 
but  to  whom  can  the  wretched,  can  the  depen- 
dent fly  7  For  me  to  fly  a  father's  house,  is  to 
be  a  bcffgar  ;  I  have  only  one  comforter  amidst 
my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness  of  my  just  in- 
tentions, fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to 
the  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you 
will  give  It  a  place  in  your  paper ;  and  as  your 
essays  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try, that  my  father  may  read  my  story  there  ; 
and,  if  not  for  his  own  sake  yet  for  mine,  spare 
to  perpetuate  tliat  worst  of'^  calamities  to  me, 
the  loss  of  character,  from  which  all  his  dis- 
simulation has  not  been  able  to  rescue  himself. 
Tell  the  world.  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  virtue 
to  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other 

Siard  than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
at  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  human  excellence  even  in  the  midst 
of  temptations;  when  they  have  no  friend 
within,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indul- 
l^ence  of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not 
break  in  on  the  plan  of  your  paper,  yon  have  it 


in  your  power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  her 
father  to 

PaaDiTA. 
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The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with 
respect  to  the  other  planets,  afibrd  much  em* 
plojment  to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  othcnP 
conformation  of  the  system  could  have  given 
such  commodious  distributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist, 
with  equal  reason.  Chat  our  globe  seems  particu- 
lariy  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  being,  placed 
here  onl^  for  a  short  lime,  whose  task  is,  to  ad- 
vance himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution, 
and  activity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  a  man  are  such  as  hu- 
man nature  does  not  willinffly  perform,  and 
such  as  those  are  inclined  to  delay  who  yet  in- 
tend some  time  to  fufil  them.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance 
should  be  conteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of 
hesitation  wakened  into  resolve  ;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  should  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Whatever  we  see  on  every 
side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux 
of  life.  The  day  and  ni^ht  succeed  each  other, 
the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,  the 
sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declmes  and 
sets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  year  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of 
life.  The  momine  answers  to  the  spring,  and 
the  spring  to  chil^ood  and  youth  ;  the  noon 
corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an 
emblem  of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  shows 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
tion are  benumbed  ;  and  the  winter  points  oat 
the  time  when  life  sluill  cease,  with  its  hopes 
and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly, 
by  a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the 
change  of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  ob- 
jects, if  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus 
silently  alon^,  passed  on  through  undistin^iish- 
able  uniformity,  we  should  never  mark  jti  ap- 
proaches to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour 
were  like  another ;  if  the  passage  of  the  sun  did 
not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change 
of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days 
and  years  would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts 
of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should 
never  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless 
of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  with- 
out power,  to  compute  the  perioos  of  Itfo,  w.  to 
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compare  the  time  which  is  already  lost  with 
that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked, 
that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage, 
and  by  nations  who  have  raised  their  minds 
very  little  above  animal  instinct ;  there  are  hu- 
man beings  whose  language  does  not  supply 
them  with  words  by  which  they  can  number 
five,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not 
names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer  and 
winter.  • 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  na- 
ture, however  forcible,  however  importunate, 
are  too  oilen  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark 
with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  appear 
to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life. 
Every  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  ne- 

fleets ;  every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which 
e  delays  to  combat 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessarv  and 
certain  often  surprise  us  like  unexpected  con- 
tingencies. We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet 
those  whom  we  left  children,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The 
traveller  visits  in  a^e  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  m  his  youth,  and  hopes  mr 
merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness wearied  with  unsatisfactory  prosperity, 
retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects 
to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  compan- 
ions of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the 
fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  so  mis- 
chievous, let  it  be  every  man*s  study  to  exempt 
himself.  Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others 
happy,  make  hasto  to  give  while  his  gift  can  be 
enioyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of 
his  benefaction.  And  let  him,  who  purposes 
his  own  happiness,  reflect,  that  while  he  forms 
his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  '*  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work !" 


No.  44.]     Saturday,  Fbb.  17,  1759. 

Mkmort  is,  amonj^  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  most  frequent 
use,  or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  in- 
cessant or  perpetual.  Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judg- 
ment and  ratiocination  suppose  something  al- 
ready known,  and  draw  their  decisions  only 
from  experience.  Imagination  selects  ideas 
from  the  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varied  combinations. 
We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or 
anticipations,  of  future  events,  but  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution  ;  by  one  images  are  accumulated, 
and  by  the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection 
is  always  the  employment  of  our  first  years  ,• 
and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  advanc- 
ed age. 

To  eoUeet  and  repo«t  tlio  Tuiow  fonu  of 


things,  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental 
occupation.  We  are  naturally  delighted  with 
novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when  all  that  w« 
see  is  new.  Y*  hen  first  we  enter  into  the  world, 
whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  they  meet 
Knowledge  with  Pleasure  at  her  aide  ;  evetr 
diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  upon  the  aoo^ 
neither  search  nor  labour  are  necessary ;  wa 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  oar  eyei^ 
and  curiosity  is  gratified. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  the  first  sorvey 
of  the  world  affords,  is  exhausted  before  we  ars 
conscious  of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare 
our  condition  with  some  other  possible  state. 
We  have  therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  ow 
earliest  discoveries ;  yet  we  all  rememb^a  timt 
when  nature  had  so  many  untasted  gratifica- 
tions, that  every  excursion  gave  delight  which 
can  now  be  found  no  longer,  when  the  noise  of 
a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  aong  of  birds, 
or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  hll  the  at- 
tention, and  suspend  all  perception  of  the  course 
of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  end ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  that  wi 
call  out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  ea 
deavour  to  find  variotv  in  books  and  life.    Bat 
study  is  laborious,  and  not  always  satirfactory; 
and  conversation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures; we  are  willing  to  learn  but  not  will- 
ing to  be  taught ;  we  are  pained  by  ignorance, 
but  pained  yet  more  by  another's  knowledge. 
From  the  vexation  of  pupilage  men  common 
ly  set  themselves  free  about  the  middle  of  life, 
by  shutting  up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and 
resolving  to  rest  in  their  present  state;  and 
thev,  whose  ardour  of  inquiry  continues  longer, 
find  themselves  insensibly  forsaken  by  their  in* 
structors.    As  every  man  advances  ia  life,  die 
proportion  between  those  that  are  younger  and 
that   are  older   than   himself,   is  contmoally 
changing ;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  acentoiy 
finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that  in- 
formation which  he  once  expected  from  those 
that  went  before  him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are 
opened,  and  the  stores  of  accumulated  know- 
ledge ai-e  displayed  by  vanity  or  benevolence, 
or  in  honept  commerce  of  mutual  interest 
Every  man  wants  others,  and  is  therefore  glad 
when  he  is  wanted  by  them.  And  as  few  men 
will  endure  the  labour  of  intense  meditatioo 
without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned  enough 
for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  seldom  endeavoois 
after  further  acquisitions. 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculative  no> 
tions  would  not  be  much  less  than  that  of  gain- 
ing them,  if  they  could  be  kept  pure  and 
unmingled  with  the  psssa^s  of  life ;  but  such 
is  the  necessary  concatention  of  our  thoughts, 
that  good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  and  no 
pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with  pain.  Every 
revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time,  when  some- 
thing was  enjoyed  tliat  is  now  lost,  when  some 
hope  was  yet  not  blasted,  when  some  purpose 
had  yet  not  languished  into  sluggishness  or  in- 
difference. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexationi 
than  comforts,  or,  what  it  in  the  event  just  tke 
same,  that  evil  makes  deeper  imnrrmiuu  tka 
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good,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  review  the 
time  past  without  heaviness  of  heart.  He  re- 
members man^  calamities  incurred  by  folly, 
nany  oppotflnities  lost  by  negligence.  The 
■hades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before  him ;  and  he 
laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  part- 
ners of  his  amusements,  the  assistants  of  his 
labours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  snatched 
away. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  Themistocles  of 
teaching  him  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forget- 
fulness.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunted  by 
phantoms  of  misery  whicn  he  was  unable  to 
suppress,  and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his 
thoughts  with  some  oblivions  antidote.  In 
this  we  all  resemble  one  another :  the  hero 
and  the  sage  are  like  vulirar  mortals,  overbur^ 
dened  by  the  weight  of  iife ;  all  shrink  from 
recollection,  and  all  wish  for  an  art  of  forget- 
ftilness. 


No.  45.]     Saturday,  Feb.  24,  1758. 

Tbkrk  is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  ex- 
erted to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  ;  a  de- 
iire  to  be  praised  for  superior  acuteness  disco- 
vered only  in  the  degradation  of  their  species, 
or  censure  of  their  countrv. 

Defamation  is  sufficiently  copious.  The  gen- 
eral lampooner  of  mankind  my  find  long  exer- 
cise for  his  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature, 
ihe  vexations  of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and 
tiM  corruptions  of  practice.  But  fiction  is  easi- 
er than  discernment ;  and  most  of  these  writers 
■pare  themselves  the  labour  of  inquiry,  and  ex- 
huMBi  their  virulence  upon  imaginary  crimes, 
which,  as  they  never  existed  can  never  be 
mended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement 
mmons  the  English  for  many  other  works  than 
portraits,  has  been  imputed  to  national  selHsh- 
ness.  *Tis  vain,  says  the  satirist,  to  set  before 
•oy  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscapes,  or  the 
heroes  of  history;  nature  and  antiquity  are 
nothing  in  his  eye ;  he  has  no  value  but  for 
himselt,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 
form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture 
must  derive  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of 
another.    Every  man  is  always  present  to  him- 
self, and  has,  therefore,  little  need  of  his  own 
resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  he  loves,  and   by  whom   he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
IS  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  evun  such 
pride  is  more  laudable  than  that,  by  which  pa- 
laces are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  however 
excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor 
excite  it 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject  But 
it  is  in  painting  as  in  li&,  what  is  greatest  is 
not  always  best.  I  should  f  rieva  to  see  Rey- 
nolds transfer  to  heroes  ana  io  goddesses,  to 


empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  ait 
which  is  now  employed  in  diffusinfi^  friendships 
in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  theafiec* 
tions  of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation,  great  and  opulent,  there  is 
room,  and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like 
that  of  painting  through  all  its  diversities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  now  offered 
for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest 
emulation,  and  give  beginning  to  an  English 
school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event 
that  can  be  efficaciously  represented  by  a 
painter. 

He  must  have  an  action  not  successive,  but 
instantaneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a 
single  moment.  For  this  reason  the  death  of 
Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  the 
first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very 
glittering  ideas ;  the  gloomy  mountain  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  some 
bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from  the 
root  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which 
he  sends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  gar« 
ment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  may  be  displayed:  the  death  of 
Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory ;  the  gigaO' 
tic  presence  of  Philoctetcs ;  the  blaze  of  tta 
fatal  pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  gr>^ 
and  terror  from  the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not 
compose  a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be 
united  in  a  single  moment  Hercules  must 
have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed 
Lycas  into  the  air  tit  another ;  he  must  first 
tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the 
pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  dis- 
tinct There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which 
cannot  be  read  without  strong  emotions.  A 
Trojan  prince,  seized  by  Achilles  in  the  battle, 
falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  supplicates 
for  life.  "  How  can  a  wretch  Uke  thee,"  says 
the  haughty  Greek,  "  intreat  to  Uve  when  thou 
know  est  that  the  time  must  come  when  Achilles 
is  to  die  ?"  This  cannot  be  painted,  because  no 
peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposition  can  so  sup- 
ply the  place  of  language  as  to  impiess  the 
sentiment 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excites 
passions,  and  different  passions  in  the  several 
actors  or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in 
the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ul^^sses  by  his  nurse 
is  of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurse 
mingled  with  joy ;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by 
prudence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude  ;  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  is 
found  ;  all  concur  to  complete  the  subject  Btit 
the  picture,  having  only  two  figures,  will  want 
variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished 
by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of 
gladness  and  ^ef  in  the  face  of  the  messenger 
who  brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of 
the  victory  ;  the  various  pusions  of  the  atten- 
dants ;  the  sublimity  of  composure  in  the  he- 
ro, while  the  dart  is  by  his  own  command 
drawn  fi:om  his  side,  and  the  fiunt  gleam  of 
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Mtii&ctioii  that  difibset  itself  orer  the  ImDgnor 
of  death,  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  «lo  not  wish  to  see  employed  npon  them. 

If  the  design  ^ere  not  too  moltifanons  and 
extensive,  I  should  wish  that  our  painters 
would  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment by  CromwelL  The  point  of  time  may 
be  chosen  when  Cromwell  looked  round  the 
Pandemonium  with  contempt,  ordered  the 
bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and  Harrison  laid 
hands  on  the  speaker  to  drag  him  &om  the 
chair. 

-  The  various  appearances  which  ra^,  and  ter- 
lor,  and  astonishment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit 
in  the  faces  of  that  hateful  assembly,  of  whom 
the  principal  persons  may  be  faithfully  drawn 
from  portraits  or  prints  ;  the  irresolute  repng- 
Bance  of  some,  the  hypocritical  submission  of 
others,  the  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the 
rugged  bmtahty  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  iear  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
some  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  ir- 
instmction. 


No.  46.]  Saturdat,  Maech  3,  1759. 

Mb.  Idlbk, 
I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  Betty  Broom,  to  represent  the  miseries  which 
I  saflbr  from  a  species  of  tjrranny  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it 
may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who 
converse  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  see  them 
only  in  their  public  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I 
am  the  mote  inclined,  because  if  I  do  not  com- 
plain to  you,  I  must  burst  in  silence ;  for  my 
mistress  has  teased  me,  and  teased  me  till  I 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  Uve  in  com- 
mon services  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places ;  but  we  that  live  with 
great  ladies,  it  we  once  offend  them,  have 
nothing  left  but  to  return  into  the  country. 

I  am  waiting  maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the 
best  company,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fa- 
shionable resort  I  am  envied  by  all  the  maids 
in  the  square,  for  few  countesses  leave  off  so 
many  clothes  as  my  mistress,  and  nobody  shares 
with  me  ;  so  that  I  supply  two  families  in  the 
country  with  finery  for  the  assizes  and  horse- 
races, besides  what  I  wear  myself.  The  stew- 
ard and  house-keeper  have  joined  against  me  to 
procure  my  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own ;  but  their  designs  are 
found  out  by  my  lady,  who  says  I  need  not  fear 
them,  for  she  will  never  have  doH  dies  about 
her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that 
I  am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented 
with  my  lot.  But  I  will  teJl  you.  My  lady 
has  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders  any 
thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp 
girl  that  can  take  a  hint 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has 
any  thing  to  hint  which  she  is  ashamed  to 
apeak  at  len^;  for  none  can  have  greater 
parity  of  wmtnimnt,  or  rectitude  ef  inteiitioB. 


She  has  notkbig  to  hide,  yet  nothing  will  ihi 
teU.  She  always  gives  her  directions  obliqas 
and  allusively,  by  the  mentioa  of  somethiBg 
relative  or  consequential,  withodl  any  etbeff 
porpose  than  to  exercise  my  acuteneas  and 
her  own. 

it  is  impossible  to  give  a  noticm  of  this  style 
otherwise  than  by  examples.  One  night,  wba 
she  had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be 
dressed,  «<  MoUy,"  said  she,  '« the  ladies  are 
all  to  be  at  court  to-niffht  in  while  apcens.'* 
When  she  means  that  I  ahovid  send  lo  mi4a 
the  chav,  she  says,  **  I  think  the  streets  arc 
clean  1  may  venture  to  walk.**  When  she 
would  have  something  put  into  its  place,  she 
bids  me  ^*  Uy  it  on  the  floor.**  if  she  weeM 
have  me  soiiff  the  candles,  she  aaka,  **  whe- 
ther I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's  V  If 
she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  ahe  talks  sf 
the  benefit  of  abetinence.  If  any  needle 
work  is  forgotten,  she  supposes  that  1  have 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  her 
finger. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recafl  every 
thing  past  from  a  single  word.  If  she  waon 
her  head  from  the  milliner  she  only  e%j%. 
'« MoUy,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape.**  if  ahe  weU 
have  the  mantua^maker  sent  fisr,  she  remaits 
that  **Mr.  TafiSsty,  the  mercer,  waa  here  Uit 
week.**  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  tbe 
first  time  she  was  abroad  all-day  1  should  choose 
her  a  new  set  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china-shop ; 
of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  ahe  wu 
going  down  stairs,  by  saying,  **  xoo  cant  fiad 
your  way  now  to  Pall-MalL'* 

All  this  would  not  vex  me,  il^  by  inereasiBf 
mv  trouble,  ahe  spared  her  own;  bat,  deer 
Mr.  Idler,  is  it  not  as  easy  lo  aa^r  eoflee-«ne, 
as  Pail-Mall?  and  to  tell  me  in  plain  weeds  wast 
I  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  find- 
ing hints,  and  mine  with  theit  of  nnderatand- 
ing  them  ? 

When  first  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  notlmg 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now  ;  for  she  hu 
many  books,  emd  I  have  much  time  lo  read ;  es 
that  of  late  I  have  aeldom  missed  her  meaning: 
but  when  ahe  first  took  me  I  was  an  ignofant 
girl ;  and  she,  who,  as  is  very  common,  coo- 
tounded  want  of  knowledge  with  want  of  an- 
derstanding,  began  once  to  despair  of  bringiog 
me  to  any  thing,  because,  when  I  came  int^ber 
chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she  asked  ae, 
'*  Whether  we  lived  in  Zcmbia ;"  and  I  did  sot 
guess  the  meaning  of  inquiry,  but  modestly 
answered  that  I  could  not  telL  She  had  hap- 
pened  to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  btf, 
and  meant  to  pot  me  in  mind  of  that  comtiy 
where  sounds  are  aaid  to  be  congealed  by  the 
frost 

Another  time,  as  I  waa  dreaaine  her  head, 
she  began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Medusa  and 
snakes,  and  "men  turned  into  atone,  and  maide 
that,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  let  their 
mistresses  be  Gorgons."  I  looked  ronnd  bm 
half  frightened,  and  quite  bewildered;  till  ct 
last,  finding  that  her  literatnre  was  throwi 
away  upon  me,  she  bid  me,  with  great  veb^ 
mence,  reach  the  curline-irona. 

It  ia  not  witboot  aome  MdigiiatiQa,  Mr.  Uhft 
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thmt  r  discover,  in  these  artifices  of  vexation, 
•omethinv  worse  than  foppery  or  caprice ;  a 
mean  dehght  in  superiority,  which  knows  itself 
in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  cruel 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  perplexity  of  a  mind 
obliged  to  find  what  is  studiously  concealed, 
and  a  mean  indulgence  of  petty  malevolence 
in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and  very 
often  of  inevitable  failings.  When,  beyond 
her  expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning  I 
can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment 
spread  over  her  face ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour  by 
understanding  her  when  she  means  to  puz- 
ftle  me. 

This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my 
<iagacity.  When  she  went  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  she  said  nothing  but  "  Molly,  you  know," 
and  hastened  to  her  chariot  What  I  am  to 
know  is  yet  a  secret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know 
before  she  comes  back,  what  I  have  yet  no 
means  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my  dul- 
ness  a  pretence  for  a  fortnio^ht's  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties 
necessary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 

Eerhaps  give  the  next  gown  to  the  house- 
eeper. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOLLT  ClUICK. 


No  47.]  Satuedat,  March  10,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and 
cannot  but  think  that  my  case  mav  deserve 
equal  compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have 
been  represented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  husband  within  three  months 
after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  we 
put  our  money  together,  and  furnished  a  large 
and  splendid  shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five 
years  and  a  half  diligent  and  civiL  The  notice 
which  curiosity  or  kindness  commonly  bestows 
on  beginners,  was  continued  by  confidence  and 
esteem  ;  one  customer,  pleased  with  his  treat- 
ment and  hia  bargain  recommended  another  ; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
morning  to  nif  ht. 

Thus  every  day  increased  our  wealth  and  our 
reputation.  My  husband  was  often  invited  to 
dinner  openly  on  the  Exchange  by  hundred- 
thousand-pounds  men ;  and  whenever  I  went 
to  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen 
made  me  low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up 
our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made  all  conside- 
rable payments  bj  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well 
enouffh  pleased  with  my  condition  ;  for  what 
happiness  can  be  greater  than  that  of  growing 
every  day  richer  and  richer  7  I  will  not  deny 
that,  imagining  myself  likely  to  be  in  a  short 
time  the  sherifTs  lady,  1  broke  off  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  my  neighbours;  and  advis- 
ed my  husband  to  keep  sood  company,  and 
not  to  b«  teen  with  men  uat  were  worth  no- 
thlBg.  3  A 


In  time  he  found  that  ale  diEarreed  with  hit 
constitution,  and  went  every  night  to  drink  hii 
pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of 
critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
different  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idle 
fellows  he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  at  first 
he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ;  for  he  owned, 
that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  that,  while  his  companions  would  let 
him  alone,  he  was  commonly  thinking  on  his 
last  bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  afain 
and  again,  though  I  often  told  him  that  throe 
shillings  were  thrown  away ;  at  last  he  grew 
uneasy  if  he  missed  anight,  and  importuned  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth ;  and,  when  I  came  home, 
told  him,  that  1  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and 
women  make  themselves  such  fools,  by  pretend- 
ing  to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  thejr 
were  as  much  awake  as  those  that  looked  al 
them.  He  told  me  that  I  must  get  higher 
notions,  and  that  a  play  was  the  most  rational 
of  all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  to  re- 
lax the  mind  after  the  business  of  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  players ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  very 
frequently  treated  them  with  suppers ;  for 
which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning 
hours  in  the  same  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  rehear* 
sals ;  but  of  this  species  of  idleness  he  crew 
weary,  and  said,  that  the  play  was  noUiing 
without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evenivg 
increased  ;  he  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five 
shillings  a  night  to  sit  in  the  boxes  ;  he  went 
sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the  green- 
room where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  assembled  % 
and,  when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing 
for  two  or  three  days  but  repeat  their  jests,  or 
tell  their  disputesd 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing 
but  the  play-house  :  he  invites,  three  times  a 
week,  one  or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of 
the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to 
read  the  play- bills ;  and,  if  he  remembers  anr 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  representeJ, 
walks  about  the  shop,  repeating  them  so  loud, 
and  with  such  stranse  gestures,  that  the  pae- 
sensers  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatest  pleasure,  when  I  married  lum, 
was  to  hear  the  situation  of  his  shop  commend- 
ed, and  to  be  told  how  many  estates  have  been 
got  in  it  by  the  same  trade ;  but  of  late  he  ffiowi 
peevish  at  any  mention  of  business,  and  duightfl 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks 
like  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  bus  learned 
another  language,  and  speaks  in  such  a  strain 
that  his  neighbours  cannot  understand  him* 
If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing 
to  hear,  he  will  complain  that  he  has  been 
excratiated  with  unmeaning  verbosity;  he 
laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  firiends  for  their 
tameness  of  expression,  and  often  declartn 
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himself  weary  of  attending  to  the  minutia  of 
a  shop. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a 
book,  for  of  late  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  way. 
Since  one  of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a 
cenius  for  trag:ic  poetry,  he  has  locked  himself 
in  an  upper  room  six  or  seven  hours  a  day ;  and, 
when  I  carry  him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  sign- 
ed, I  hear  him  talking  vehemently  to  himself, 
sometimes  of  love  and  beauty,  sometimes  of 
friendship  and  virtue,  but  more  frequently  of 
liberty  and  his  country. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what 
to  think  of  a  shopkeeper  who  is  incessantly 
talking  about  liberty ;  a  word  which,  since  his 
acquaintance  with  polite  life,  my  husband  has 
always  in  his  mouth ;  he  is,  on  all  occasions, 
afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  declares  his  resolution 
to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What  can  the  man 
mean  7  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough — it 
were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  waa 
lessened. 

He  has  a  friend  whom  he  calls  a  critic,  that 
comes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing. 
This  critic  tells  him  that  liis  piece  is  a  little  ir- 
regular, but  that  some  detached  scenes  will 
shme  prodigiously,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
Bombulus  he  is  wonderfully  great  My  scrib- 
bler then  squeezes  his  hand,  calls  him  the  best 
of  friends,  thanks  him  for  his  sincerity,  and  tells 
him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  seldom  parts  with  his  dear 
friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and 
am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days 
ago. 

By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is 
lessened,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that 
my  husband's  honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  ad- 
Tanced,  for  he  seem  to  be  always  the  lowest  of 
the  company,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion 
till  the  rest  have  spoken.  When  he  was  behind 
his  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk,  active,  and  jo- 
cular, like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the  face ; 
but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  timorous  and 
awkward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own 
table.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you 
can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element 
Tell  him,  that  his  wit  will  never  make  him 
rich,  but  that  there  are  places  where  riches  will 
always  make  a  wit 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Deborah  Ginger. 


No.  48.]   Saturday,  March  17,  1759. 

There  is  no  kind  of  idleness,  by  which  we  are 
0o  easily  seduced  as  that  which  dignifies  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business,  and  by  making 
the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has  something  to  do 
which  must  not  be  neglected,  keeps  him  m per- 
petual agitation,  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from 
place  to  place. 

He  that  sits  still  or  reposes  himself  upon  a 
couch,  no  more  deceives  himself  than  he  de- 
ceives others  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, and  has  no  other  solace  of  his  insigni- 
ficance than  the  resolution,  which  the  lazy 
lurarly  make,  of  changing  his  mode  of  life. 


To  do  nothing  every  man  is  ashamed;  an4 
do  much  almost  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid. 
Innumerable  expedients  have  therefore  been 
invented  to  produce  motion  without  labour,  and 
employment  without  solicitude.  The  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  kindness  of  fortune  has 
left  to  their  own  direction,  and  whom  want  does 
not  keep  chained  to  the  counter  or  the  plough, 
play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows  of  bosi* 
ness,  and  luiow  not  at  last  what  they  have  been 
doinff. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Some  are  seen  at  every  auction  with- 
out intention  to  purchase ;  others  appear  punc- 
tually at  the  Exchange,  though  they  are  knovo 
there  only  by  their  faces.  Some  are  always 
making  parties  to  visit  collections  for  which 
they  have  no  taste ;  and  some  neglect  every 
pleasure  and  every  duty  to  hear  questions,  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  par- 
liament 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than 
in  the  distress  which  they  imagine  themselves 
to  feel,  from  some  accidental  interruption  of 
those  empty  pursuits.  A  ticer  newly  imprison- 
ed is  indeed  more  formidaUe,  but  not  more  an- 
f  ry,  than  Jack  Tulip  withheld  from  a  florist's 
feast,  or  Tom  Distich  hindered  from  seeing  tho 
first  representation  of  a  play. 

As  political  affairs  are  the  highest  and  moat 
extensive  of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimic  of  a 
politician  is  more  busy  and  important  than  any 
other  trifler.  Monsieur  le  Noir,  a  man  who, 
without  property  or  importance  in  any  comer 
of  the  earth,  has,  in  the  present  confusion  of 
the  world,  declared  himself  a  steady  adherent 
to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  by  a  wind 
that  keeps  back  the  packet  boat,  and  still  mors 
miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  pri- 
vateer caught  in  his  cruise;  he  knows  well 
that  nothing  can  be  done  or  said  by  him  which 
can  produce  any  effect  but  that  of  laughter, 
that  he  can  neither  hasten  or  retard  good  or 
evil,  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have  scarcely 
any  partakers  ;  yet  such  is  his  zeal,  and  sach 
his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  barefooted  to 
Graveseiid,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  first  tb&t 
the  English  had  lost  a  tender,  and  would  ride 
out  to  meet  every  mail  from  the  continent  if  be 
mieht  be  permitted  to  open  it 

Learning  is  generally  confessed  to  be  desi- 
rable, and  there  are  some  who  fancy  themselves 
always  busy  in  acquiring  it  Of  these  ambu- 
latory students,  one  of  the  most  busy  is  mj 
friend  Tom  Restless. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  »«*!»  of 
knowledge,  but  be  does  not  care  to  spend  much 
time  amonff  authors ;  for  be  is  of  opinion  that 
few  books  deserve  the  labour  of  perusal,  that 
they  give  the  mind  an  unfashionable  cast,  and 
destroy  that  freedom  of  thought  and  easiness  of 
manners  indispensably  reqmsite  to  acceptance 
in  the  world.  Tom  has  therefore  found  ano- 
ther way  to  wisdom.  When  he  rises  he  goes 
into  a  cofiee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  near  to 
men  whom  he  takes  to  be  reasoners  as  to  bear 
their  discourse,  and  endeavours  to  remember 
something  which,  when  it  has  been  strained 
through  Tom's  head,  is  so  nemr  nothing,  thai 
what  It  once  wme  cannot  be  diaooTeied.  Tliii 
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h«  carries  round  from  friend  to  friend  through 
a  circle  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what  each  says 
upon  the  question,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner 
to  say  a  little  himself;  and,  as  every  great  ge- 
nius relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets 
with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 
can  talk  so  wisely.  ' 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his 
intellects ;  he  always  runs  to  a  disputing  socie- 
ty, or  a  speaking  club,  where  he  half  hears 
what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he  would  but 
half  understand ;  goes  home  pleased  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  lies  down 
full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morning  empty 
as  before. 


No.  49.]    Satuedat,  March  24,  1759. 

I  SUPPED  three  nights  a^o  with  mv  friend  Will 
Marvel.  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take 
a  journey  into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has 
just  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  pa- 
tient hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  disburdening 
himself  by  a  minute  relation  of  the  casualties 
of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  re- 
turn with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  a  story  of 
his  travels,  which  will  strike  a  home-bred  citi- 
Een  with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered  so 
often  the  extremes  of  terror  and  joy,  that  he  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever  again  expose 
either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger  and  fa- 
tigue. 

When  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright 
and  a  fair  day  was  promised.  But  Will  is  bom 
to  struff^le  with  difficulties.  That  happened  to 
him,  which  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  Happened 
to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
ten  miles  it  beffan  to  rain.  What  course  was 
to  be  taken  7  His  soul  disdained  to  turn  back. 
He  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia  might  have 
done ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  uplus  cape, 
and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mmd  by  the 
stoical  consolation,  that  whatever  is  violent 
will  be  short 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried ;  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  ne  saw  an  inn, 
which  he  entered  wet  and  weary,  and  found 
civil  treatment  and  proper  refreshment  After 
a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad, 
and  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for  his  horse, 
and  passed  the  first  stage  without  any  other 
memorable  accident 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved 
by  pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great 
undertakings  require  must  be  maintained  by 
copious  nutriment ;  he  therefore  ordered  him- 
self an  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of 
claret,  and  passed  the  be^nning  of  the  night 
in  sound  sleep ;  but,  wakmg  before  light,  was 
forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  bv 
E  shower  beating  against  his  windows  with 
such  violence  as  to  Uireaten  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  When  he  arose,  he  found  what  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  country  was  underwater.  He 
joined  himself,  however,  to  a  company  that 
was  travelling  the  same  way,  and  came  safely 


to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every  step  of  hifl 
horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  aftenioon,  having  parted  from  his  com- 
pany, he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many 
collections  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  the  depth,  and  which  he  now 
cannot  review  without  some  censure  of  his 
own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  he 
must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at 
his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what 
others  undergo,  who  have  periiaps  been  as 
tenderly  educated,  and  have  as  acute  sensa- 
tions as  themselves.  My  friend  was  now  to 
lodge  the  second  night  almost  fifty  miles  from 
home,  in  a  house  which  he  never  had  seen 
before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  maa 
he  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but 
seeing  an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode 
resolutely  into  the  yard ;  and  knowing  that  re 
spect  is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed, 
delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  hostler  with 
spirit,  and  entenng  the  house  called  vigorously 
about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr. 
Marvel.  His  troubles  and  his  dangers  wera 
now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other  man  ever  to 
encounter.  The  ways  were  less  frequented, 
and  the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  He 
rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through  mire  and 
water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two  miles 
together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a 
word.  He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round 
upon  the  dreary  region,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscured 
by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  inundations, 
he  did  for  some  time  suffer  melancholy  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  and  wished  himself  af  ain  safe 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  which  was  to 
consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the 
same  distress,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with 
him,  he  should  have  sufTcred  more  than  for 
himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to 
consider  how  happy  the  IdUr  is,  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  like  him 
with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  lie 
down  and  die. 

Admist  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town, 
and  found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  more 
cheerful  sentiments :  but  the  joys  of  life  are 
short,  and  its  miseries  are  long  |  he  mounted 
and  travelled  fiflen  miles  more  through  dirt  and 
desolation. 

At  last  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  came  upon  him.  He  then  repented 
the  weak  indulgence  in  which  he  had  gratified 
himself  at  noon  with  too  long  an  interval  of 
rest :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which 
he  could  no  longer  see,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes  incum- 
bered with  stiff*  clay,  ignorant  whither  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step 
might  not  be  the  last 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrins^ 
tion  his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  stilL  Mar 
vel  had  heard  many  relations  of  the  inblinct  of 
horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  M 
was  on  the  bank  ef  a  iiTer»  still  and  deep^  and 
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•ometimes  that  a  dead  body  lay  across  the 
track.  He  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  bis 
thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and 
explore  the  darkness,  out  stepped  a  man  with 
a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike.  He  hired 
a  guide  to  the  town,  arrived  in  safety,  and  slept 
in  quiet 

The  rest  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  dan- 
ger.  He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on 
which  vulgar  mortals  tremble  to  look  ;  he 
passed  marshes  like  the  "Serbonian  bog, 
where  armies  whole  have  sunk  ;  "  he  forded 
rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the  Egre 
or  the  Severn  ;  or  ventured  himself  on  bridges 
that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked 
down  on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful 
abysses :  he  wandered  over  houseless  heaths, 
amidst  all  the  ra^e  of  tlie  elements,  with  the 
snow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tempest  howl- 
ing in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints 
his  adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself 
to  sounding  words  and  hyperboUcal  images, 
till  he  has  lost  the  power  of  true  description. 
In  a  road  through  which  the  heaviest  carriages 
pass  without  difficulty,  and  the  post-boy  every 
day  and  ni^ht  goes  and  returns,  he  meets  with 
hardships  like  those  which  are  endured  in  Sibe- 
rian deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When  his 
dreadful  story  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only 
that  the  way  was  dirty  m  winter,  and  that  he 
experienced  the  common  vicissitudes  of  rain 
and  sun-shine. 


No.  50.]    Saturday,  March  31,  1759. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raised  the  mer- 
riment of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  how  often  they  hear 
and  practise  the  same  arts  of  exaggerated  nar- 
ration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes 
of  all  conditions  that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a 
■ingle  man  who  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
something  extraordinary  to  relate  of  himself; 
and  who  docs  not,  at  one  time  or  other,   sum-' 
mon  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  casual- 
ties of  his  adventures,   and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune  ;   casualties  and  vicissitudes  that 
happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified  ; 
to  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at 
a  desk,  to  the  sailor  who  resigns  himself  to  the 
wind  and  water,  and  the  fanner  whose  longest 
journey  is  to  the  market 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  men  may 
pass  through  Shakspeare*s  seven  stages  of  life, 
and  meet  nothing  singular  and  wonderful. 
But  such  is  every  man's  attention  to  himself, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is 
only  seen,  becomes  remarkable  and  peculiar 
when  we  happen  to  feel  it 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to 
the  usual  process  of  nature  that  men  should 
■icken  and  recover,  that  some  designs  should 
•ucceed  and  others  miscarry,  that  friends 
should  be  separated,  and  meet  again,  that  some 
should  be  made  angry  by  endeavours  to  please 
theiDi  and  some  be  pleasod  when  no  care  has 


been  nsed  to  ^n  their  approbation ;  that  men 
and  women  should  at  first  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  so  well  as  to  commence 
acquaintance,  improve  acquaintance  into  fond- 
ness, increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by  mar- 
riage, and  have  children  of  difH-rent  degrees 
of  intellects  and  virtue,  some  of  whom  die  be- 
fore their  parents,  and  others  survive  them. 

Yet  let  any  tell  his  own  story,  and  nothing 
of  all  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  to 
the  common  order  of  things  ;  something  nas 
always  discriminated  his  case  ;  some  unusual 
concurrence  of  events  has  appeared  which  made 
him  more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other 
mortals  ;  for  in  pleasures  or  calamities,  howw 
ever  common,  every  one  has  comforts  and  afflic- 
tions of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  aug- 
mentations, many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
almost  all  its  embellishments,  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  no  man  was  to  express  more  delight 
tnan  he  felt,  those  who  felt  most  would  raise 
little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  describe  the 
most  laboured  performances  of  art  with  the 
same  coldness  as  the  survey  them,  all  expec- 
tations of  happiness  from  change  of  place 
would  cease.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would 
hang  without  spectators,  and  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  might  be  inhabited  by  hermits.  All 
the  pleasure  that  is  received  ends  in  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  splendid  falsehood,  in  the  power  of 
gaining  notice  by  the  display  of  beauties  which 
the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a  history 
of  happy  moments,  of  which  in  reality  the 
most  happy  was  the  last 

The  ambition  of  superior  sensibility  and  su- 
perior eloquence  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to 
receive  rapture  at  one  time,  and  communicate 
it  at  another ;  and  each  labours  first  to  im- 
pose upon  himself,  and  then  to  propagate  the 
imposture. 

Pain  is  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  caprices 
of  expression.  The  torments  of  disease,  and 
the  grief  for  irremediable  misfortunes,  some- 
times, are  such  as  no  words  can  declare,  and 
can  only  be  signified  by  groans,  or  soIm,  or 
inarticulate  ejaculations.  Man  has  from  nature 
a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to  pain,  but  he 
has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because  he  never 
has  pleasure,  hut  in  such  degrees  as  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  many  pains 
as  well  as  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical 
aflTcctation,  and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  moit 
part,  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  dci^cribe  our  sensations  of  an- 
other's sorrow  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious 
condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world  scarcely 
admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps  the  fondest 
friendship  would  enrage  oflener  than  comfort, 
were  the  tongue  on  such  occasions  faithfully 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  and 
I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of 
address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to 
their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect 
or  tenderness  requires  them,  because  they  are 
universally  know  to  denote  not  the  degree  but 
the  species  of  our  sentiments. 

But  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed 
to  him  who  aggrtyates  dangera  incumd  or 


MiTow  endured  bybiniBelf,  hrcauKhedtrkriil  all  sink  to  the  common  leTel.    W«  an  all  nak- 

the  prospect  of  fulutily,  and  (aulliplies  the  ed  till  we  are  dreawd,  and  bunsrj^ll  we  are 

painiof  onrrondition  byuiu'leM  lerror.  ThoM  fed;    and   the  genctal's  iHumpn,  and  sage'a 

Mgrify  their  delighti  am  Ipi         ■    ■      i      ■■  -    -  -■  ,  . 


decetvera,  jet  thej  loiae  hopea  which  ate  sun 
lobe  diaappointed.    It  would  be  undoubtedtj    i 


eat,  if  we  could  aee  and  hear  every  thing  ai  Thoas  nolione  which  are  to  be  collected  bj 
'-,  that  nothiag  might  be  too  aaxioualj  rcaaon,  in  opposition  to  the  lentes,  will  aeldom 
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Ho.  iio  Bat..i,«,  i...L  I,  irsi.  „.J  j,„  ^  J„  ^  l^  y,  ^^^  -^  ^ 
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^         .         ,  L      r  .1.   ■         I      J  ?  "e  do  not  eaaiLy  conaiuer  mm  aa  ffreaL  whom 

durutii.  Ic...n.u.h  of  lb,.r  .plradojir  U  .  „,„„,,;,  .,  u  b.  l.lir. ,  »o.  I.bout 
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U  bra  deliverer.  ,,....  .  hourabeforeaome  of  hiadependenla  wouldhavn 

But  though,  where  there  la  vice  there  rnu.l  r„       ,  [,;,  g,e«tne.^  and  Tuwn  him,  that  noU 

^  -'"'"f '""r""' ''  "  "<"  ""Procally  true  ^j^.tj^diS     hi.  l.urela,  he  w*.  jet  a  man. 
that  when  then- 1.  want  of  reverence  there  i.       There  are  «.me  whotry  toeica^thiadomea- 

•■";■?•  ^"-     Th.  awe  which  great  action,  or  ^    j         j.y^      by  labouring  to  aVpear  always 

•bihtiea  impreu  will  be  mev.taT.ly  dimmi.hcd  „i„o%i^,       '    i,.  blithe  Ih.tJi^e.againat 

by  acqoaintancc,  though  nothing  either  mean  „ture  wiH  for  ever.trivein  vain.    To  be  grave 

Ofcnminalahouldbefcund  of  mien  and  alow  of  utterance  i  to  look  with 

Of  mcn,aaof  every  thingelaejwemiiat  judge  „licitude  and  .peak  with  heuUlion,  la  atlaina- 

.ecordinBtooorknowledga.     Whenweaeeof  ble  at  will;  but  the  ahow  of  wisdom  U  ridico- 

■  hero  onlv  bis  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  lua  |^„,  ^,,^„  ^^^^^  ;,  ^^^       ^  ^,„„  j„„l,t,  M 

books, wehavenothmgtoalayouridna.orthcir  j^,;  „f  ,^^„,  ^^^^  y,^^  j,  „„iu       t„  t, 

greatncsa     We  condder  the  one  only  aa  the  ^^^^j 

nardian  of  his  country,  and  Uie  other  only  as        ^  „;„  „j,o  has  duly  considered  the  Condition 

the  instrdctor  of  mankind.      We  have  neither  ,f  hi.  bcingwiU  contentedljyiddto  thecourao 

•pportunity  nor  motive  to  eiamine  the  minuter  ^f  ^  ^e  will  not  pant  for  disdnctjon 

paria  of  their  Uvc^  or  the  leu  apparent  peculi-  „i,^^  ffi.iinction  would  Imply  no  meriti  but 

an(.e.<rf-lheircharacters;wenamelhemwith  j,       h  on  ffreat  occsBona  £e  may  wild,  to  ba 

faabilual  respect,  and  forget,  what  we. till  coo-  ™,fer  than  others,  he  will  be  saUafied  in  coin- 

■nue  to  know,  that  Ihej  are  men  like  other  '        occurrence,  not  to  be  leaa, 

~      tnch  istheeonatitutionof  the  world,  that  ' 


>iDch  of  life  must  be  apent  in  the  aame  manner    (fg,  53.]     SainBDaT,  Arail.  U,  IT69. 
^j  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and 


Men,  however  distingnished  bjei- 


bj  the  wi 

the  low. 

Mmal  accidcnti  or  intrinsic  qualides,  have  all 

the  same  wan  la,  the  aame  pains,  snd,  aafar  aa  Ths  practiceof  self-denial,  or  the  forebearanca 

the  senaea  are  consulted,  the  aame  pleaaure.  of  lawful  pleaaures,  has  been  coniidered  by 

The  petty  cares  and  pcttj  duties  are  the  aame  aliooat  every  nation,  from  the  remoleat  ag«^ 

b  every  atation  to  every  underslandbg,  and  as   the  highest  exaltation  of  human  7>Tt>M{ 

•very  hour  brings  some  oceaaion  on  which  w*  uid  all  have  agreed  to  pay  raapacl  and  «■•• 
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ration  to  those  who  abstained  from  the  delight? 
of  life,  even  when  they  did  not  censure  those 
who  enjoy  tliein. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  bar- 
barous, confesses  that  tlie  mind  and  body  aroat 
variance,  and  that  neither  can  be  made  happy 
bj  its  proper  gratifications  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  ;  that  a  pampered  body  will  darken 
the  mind,  and  an  enlightened  mind  will  mace- 
rate the  body.  And  none  have  failed  to  confer 
their  esteem  on  those  who  prefer  intellect  to 
•ense,  who  control  tlieir  lower  by  their  higher 
faculties,  and  forget  the  wanU  and  desires  of 
animal  life  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious 
contemplations. 

The  earth  has  scarcely  a  country  so  far  ad- 
vanced towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide 
the  inhabitants  into  classes,  where  some  orders 
of  men  or  women  are  not  distinguished  by  vo- 
luntary severities,  and  where  the  reputation  of 
their  sanctity  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  of  their  rules,  and  the  exactness  of 
their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temp- 
tation of  interest  spreads  wide  and  continues 
long,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
been  issued  by  nature  or  dictated  by  reason. 
It  has  been  oflen  observed  that  the  hctions  of 
imposture,  and  illusions  of  fancy  soon  give 
way  to  time  and  experience  ;  and  that 
nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which 
fains  every  day  new  influence  by  new  con- 
nnnation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice, 
fiasily  becomes  subject  to  caprice  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  many  particular  acts  will  be  wrong, 
though  their  general  principal  be  right  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  just  conviction  of  the  re- 
straint necessary  to  be  laid  upon  the  appetites 
has  produced  extravagant  and  unnatural 
modes  of  mortification,  and  institutions,  which, 
however  favourably  considered,  will  be  found 
to  violate  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  is  not  weaken- 
ed in  itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  misin- 
terpret or  misapply  it ;  the  encroachment  of 
the  appetites  upon  the  understanding  is  hour- 
ly perceived  ;  and  the  state  of  those,  whom 
sensuality  has  enslaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  despicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may 
justly  raise  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour 
to  keep  dano^er  at  a  distance.  By  timely  caution 
and  suspicious  vigilance  those  desires  may  be 
repressed,  to  which  indulgence  would   soon 

five  absolute  dominion  ;  those  enemies  may 
e  overcome,  which,  when  they  have  been  a 
while  accustomed  to  victory,  can  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue, 
than  that  confidence  which  Hatters  us  with  an 
opinion  of  our  own  strength,  and  by  assuring 
us  of  the  power  of  retreat,  precipitates  us  into 
hazard.  Some  may  safely  venture  farther  than 
others  into  the  regions  of  delight,  lay  them- 
selves more  open  to  the  golden  shafts  of  plea- 
sure, and  advance  nearer  to  the  residence  of 
the  Sirens ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 
constancy  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one 


fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he  passes  he  will  not 
easily  return.  It  is  certainly  most  wise,  as  it 
is  most  safe,  to  stop  before  he  touches  the  aU 
most  limit,  since  every  step  of  advance  will 
more  and  more  entice  him  to  go  forward,  till 
he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  recewes  of  vo- 
luptuousness, and  sloth  and  despondency  close 
the  passage  behind  them. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  ait 
of  checking  the  importunity  of  d4?sire,  and  of 
preserving  quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  grati- 
fications must  be  sometimes  withheld  ;  he  that 
complies  with  all  lawful  desires  will  certainly 
lose  his  empire  over  himself,  and  in  time  either 
submit  his  reason  to  his  wishes,  and  think  aU 
his  desires  lawful,  or  dismiss  his  reason  u 
troublesome  and  intrusive  and  resolve  to  snatch 
what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  without  inquiring 
about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man  whose  appetites  are  his  masters,  can 
perform  the  duties  of  his  nature  with  strictness 
and  regularity ;  he  that  would  be  superior  to 
external  influences  must  first  become  supenor 
to  his  own  passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  supper 
with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  solicited 
by  large  presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  asked 
the  messengers  whether  he  that  could  sup  on 
turnips  was  a  man  hkely  to  sell  his  own  coun- 
try. Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  senses  to 
obedience,  temptation  has  lost  its  power;  be  if 
able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue,  and  exe- 
cute her  commands  without  hesitation. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end 
of  abstinence,  which  oncof  the  fathers  obserrei 
to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  ground-work  of  rir^ 
tue.  By  forbearing  to  do  what  may  innocently 
be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vig;our  or  re^ 
solution,  and  secure  the  power  of  resistance 
when  pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend  their 
charms  to  guilt. 


No.  53.]     Saturdat,  April  21,  1759. 


Sir, 
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part  01  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a  point  | 


I  HAVE  a  wife  that  keeps  good  company.  Yoa 
know  that  the  word  good  varies  its  meaning 
according  to  the  value  set  upon  different  qoali- 
ties  in  different  places.  To  be  a  sood  man  in 
a  college,  is  to  be  learned;  in  a'camp,  to  be 
brave  ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  rich.  Bv  ffood 
company  in  the  place  which  I  have  the  mifibr- 
tune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not  always  those 
from  whom  any  good  can  be  learned,  whether 
wisdom  or  virtue ;  or  by  whom  any  «»ood  can 
be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation. 
Good  company  is  the  company  of  those  whose 
birth  is  high,  and  whose  riches  are  great ;  or 
of  those  whom  the  rich  and  noble  admit  to  fi- 
miliarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  fortune  by  no  means 
exuberant,  but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of 
my  family,  and  for  some  years  equal  to  our  de- 
sires. My  wife,  who  had  never  been  accns- 
tomed  to  splendour,  joined  her  endeavours  Is 
mine  m  the  superintendence  of  our  economy, 
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we  lived  in  decent  plenty,  and  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  moderate  pleasures. 

But  slight  causes  produce  great  eflfects.  All 
laj  happmess  has  been  destroyed  by  change 
of  place ;  virtue  is  too  often  merely  local :  in 
some  situations  the  air  diseases  the  body,  and 
in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Being;  obliged  to 
remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil 
genius  to  a  convenient  house  in  a  street  where 
many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had  scarcely 
ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  discontented, 
and  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would 
think  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots 
at  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from 
the  quarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  with- 
out design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the 
ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our  win- 
dows. She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
bad  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  sheltered 
her  distress  under  general  answers,  which  al- 
ways tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she  knew 
more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was  often 
reduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  questions  about  the  furniture  or 
ornaments  of  their  houses,  which,  when  she 
could  got  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to 
pass  slightly  over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  never  minded  them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to 
pot  an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those 
few  of  her  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept 
good  company ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  laay 
of  ouality,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect 
ana  assiduity.  Her  advances  were  generally 
rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
selves forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  but  crept  forward 
from  one  to  another ;  and  as  perseverance  will 
do  n^eat  things,  sapped  her  way  unperceived, 
till,  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the  card 
table  of  lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  lethargic  virgin, 
of  seventy-six,  whom  all  the  families  in  the 
next  square  visited  very  punctually  when  she 
was  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to 
which  my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five 
months  she  had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that 
of  lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
would,  had  a  fine  understanding,  and  such  a 
command  of  her  temper,  that  whether  she  won 
or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  lady  Tawdry, 
whose  favour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  ear- 
rings, which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value 
of  real  diamonds.  When  she  once  entered 
two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easily  ad- 
mitted into  more,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her 
time  anticipated  by  parties  and  engagements. 
Every  morning  she  is  bespoke,  in  the  summer, 
for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter,  for  a  sale  ; 
every  af&moon  she  has  visits  to  pay,  and  every 
night  brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
assembly  in  which  the  best  company  in  the 
town  were  to  appear. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my 
domestic  comfort  is  witndrawn.  I  never  see 
my  wif«  but  in  ths  bonj  of  pnp«rmtioa  or  the 


languor  of  weariness.  To  dress  and  to  un- 
dress is  almost  her  whole  business  in  private, 
and  the  servants  take  advantage  of  her  negli- 
gence to  increase  expense.  But  1  can  supply 
her  omission  by  my  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life, 
if  it  did  nothing  more  than  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  our  accounts.  The  changes  which  it 
has  made  are  more  vexatious.  My  wife  hae 
no  longer  the  use  of  her  understanding.  She 
has  no  rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  She  hae 
no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality. 
She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of  her 
own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and  admires 
in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  worde 
charming  and  detestable  without  consulting 
her  own  preceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together, 
she  entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady 
Cackle,  or  the  conversation  of  lord  Whiffler, 
and  Miss  Cluick,  and  wonder  to  find  me 
receiving  with  indifference  sayings  which  put 
all  the  company  into  laughter. 

By  her  oldfnends  she  is  no  longer  very  will- 
ing to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of 
them  all  at  once  :  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
by  her  best  visitants  in  company  whicn  she 
would  not  show  and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  countess  enters,  she  takes 
care  neither  to  hear  nor  see  them  ;  they  soon 
find  themselves  neglected,  and  retire  ;  and 
she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  somehow 
related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  they 
are  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that 
are  above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disad- 
vantageous comparisons  of  her  conoition  with 
theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  as- 
semblies and  ma^ificent  apartments  but  she 
growls  out  her  discontent,  and  wonders  why 
she  was  doomsd  to  so  indigent  a  state.  When 
she  attends  the  dutchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  she  cannot  buy  ;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she  will 
sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quisitions wliich  she  did  not  want,  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  with- 
out honour  ;  she  forsakes  houses  where  she 
might  bo  courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only 
suffered  ;  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  ene- 
mies, and  her  superiors  will  never  be  her 
friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Itc 


No.54.]     Saturday,  AraiL  28, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and 
thereby  given  a  demonstrative  proof  yon  are 
not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminstt 
differences  between  man  and  wife ;  I  tbers- 
£on  take  the  liberty  to  present  jn  with  tht 
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case  of  an  injured  lady,  which,  as  it  chiefly 
relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers  call  a  point 
of  law,  I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  1 
am  capable,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  that  profession. 

ImprimiM.  In  the  style  of  my  marriage  arti- 
cles, a  marriage  w^as  **  had  and  solemnized,  ** 
about  six  months  ago,  between  me  and  Mr. 
Savecharges,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  plen- 
tiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one  who,  I  was 
persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not  spend, 
mine. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecharges  had 
ail  along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of 
walking  on  foot  to  the  distempered  ease,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  lolling  in  a  chariot ;  but,  notwith- 
■tandin^  his  fine  panegyrics  on  walking,  the 
^eat  advantages  the  infantry  were  in  the  sole 
possession  of,  and  the  many  dreadful  dangers 
they  escaped,  he  found  I  had  very  different 
notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easily  to 
be  converted,  or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have, 
whenever  I  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  dis- 
position of  my  intended  consort  to  leave  the 
providing  one  entirely  to  his  honour,  and 
flatter  myself  Mr.  Savecharges  has,  in  the 
articles  made  previous  to  our  marriage,  a^eed 
to  keep  me  a  coach  ;  but  lest  I  should  be 
mistaken,  or  the  attorney  should  not  have  done 
me  justice  in  methodising  or  legalising  these 
half  dozen  words,  I  will  set  about  and  tran- 
acribe  that  part  of  the  agreement,  which  will 
explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  can 
be  done  by  one  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  event ;  and  show  on  what  foundation  I 
build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under  the  trans- 

Girting,  delightful  denomination  of  a  fashiona- 
e  lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much- 
envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own 
c<  ach. 

"  And  further  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges, 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  him 
hereunto  moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  here- 
by agree,  that  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges 
shall  and  will,  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
after  the  solemnization  of  the  said  intended 
marriage,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
find  and  provide  a  certain  vehicle  or  four- 
wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  a  coach  ;  which  said  vehicle  or 
wheel  carriage,  so  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  a  coach,  shall  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
tlie  said  Sukey  Modish,  his  intended  wife, " 
(pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler,)  '*at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  she  the  said  Sukey 
Modish  shall  think  fit  and  convenient " 

Snch^  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pas- 
sionate admirer  entered  into ;  and  what  the 
dear  frugal  husband  calls  a  performance  of 
it  remains  to  be  described.  Soon  afler  the 
ceremony  of  signing  and  scaling  >7as  over, 
our  wedding-clothes  being  sent  home,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  in  readiness  except  the 
coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  atten- 
dance on  me :  wearied  by  his  perpetual  impor- 
tunities for  what  he  called  a  completion  of^  his 
bliss,  I  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  in  a 
fifw  days  I  gB,we  him  ray  band,  and,  attended 


by  Hymen  in  his  saffron  robes,  retired  to  a 
country-seat  of  my  husband^s,  where  the  hosey- 
moon  flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to  re- 
collect ourselves,  or  think  of  oar  engagements 
in  town.     Well,  to  town  we   cmiae^   and  joa 
may  be  sure.  Sir,  I   expected  to   step  into  say 
coach  on  my  arrival  here  ;  but   what  was  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  instead  of 
this,  he  began  ilo  sound  in  my  ears,  **  Tbatths 
interest  of^money  was  low,   very  low;   and 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  in<:unibered 
with  a  little  regiment  of  servants  in  these  bard 
times !  **     I  could  easily  perceive  what  all  thii 
tended  to,  but  would  not  seem  to  andeistand 
him ;  which  made  it  highly  necessary  for  Mr. 
Savecharges  to  explain  himself  more  intelli- 
gibly ;  to  narp  upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  coach.     And  truly,  (or 
his  part,  he  could  not,  conceive  how  the  plea 
sure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  coold 
be  any  way  adequate  to  the   heavy  expense 
attending  it.     1  now  thought  it  high  tioK  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness,  and  wd  him,  as 
the  fortune  1  brought  fairly  entitled  me  to  riiU 
in  my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was   sensible  his 
circumstances  would  very  w^ell  aHord  it,  hs 
must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a  perfenDsnes 
of  his  agreement 

I  appeal  to  yon,  Mr.  Idler,  wfaetlMr  any 
thing  could  be  more  civil,  more  complaisaat, 
than  this  7  And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  ova 
ture  in  return  a  few  days  alter,  accosted  me,  in 
an  offended  tone,  with  "Madam,  I  can  now 
tell  you  your  coach  is  ready ;  and  since  you  are 
so  passionately  fond  of  one  I  intend  y«Ni  the 
honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses. — ^Voo  in- 
sisted upon  having  an  article  of  pin-OMMiey, 
and  horses  are  no  part  of  my  agreesMoL" 
Base,  designing  wretch  ! — ^I  beg  yoor  pardon, 
Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of  such  mean,  is- 
gentleinan-like  behaviour  fires  mj  blood,  and 
ughts  up  a  flame  within  me.  But  hence,  thoa 
worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  let  mt 
not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  maki 
a  worse  use  of  part  of  my  pin-money,  than  by 
extending  my  bounty  towards  the  support  o 
so  useful  a  part  of  the  brute  creation;  yel 
like  a  true-bom  Englishwoman,  I  am  so  tens 
cious  of  my  rights  an<l  privileges,  and  morfr 
over  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  tliat  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  than  tame 
ly  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  m; 
right,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  were 
with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to  them  with  the 
other ;  provided  they  will  give  me,  or,  whici 
is  the  same  thing,  my  trustees,  encoaragemeol 
to  commence  a  suit  against  this  dear,  frogil 
husband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  can't  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  veiy 

food  authority,  it  is  some  way  or  other  laid 
own  as  a  rule,  **  That  whenever  the  law  doth 
give  any  thing  to  one,  it  givcth  impliedly  whafp 
ever  is  necessary  for  the  taking  and  enjoying 
the  same."*    Now,  I  would  gladly  know  whst 
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en'oyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the  kingdom,  can 
havo  of  a  coach  without  horses  7  The  answer 
is  obvious — None  at  all  1  For  as  Serjeant 
Catlyae  very  wisely  observes,  '*  Though  a 
coach  has  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby 
and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move ;  yet 
in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if 
they  are  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital 
parts,  that  is,  the  horses.*' 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  ^oa  and 
the  learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
two  certain  animals,  or  quadruped  creatures, 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
horsea,  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along 
with  the  coach. 

SUCKET    SaVECHAEGBS. 


No.  55.]     Satuedat,  Mat  5,  1759. 

Me.  Idlee, 
I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
my  complaint,  and  desirins  advice  or  conso- 
lation with  the  greater  conscience,  because  I  be- 
lieve many  other  writers  have  sufiered  the  same 
indignities  with  myself,  and  hope  my  quarrel 
will  be  regarded  by  you  and  your  readers  aa 
the  common  cause  oi  Uterature. 

Having  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  my- 
•elf  qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My 
inquiries  have  been  much  diversified  and  far  ex- 
tended, and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  me 
by  irresistible  impulse  to  any  particular  subject, 
I  deliberated  three  years  which  part  of  know- 
ledge to  illustrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is 
more  often  determined  by  accident  than  by  rea- 
son :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with  a  cu- 
rious lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations 
was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  in  which  I  reside. 

Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that 
loves  his  chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may 
be  pursued  on  a  soil  couch,  but  nature  must 
be  observed  in  the  open  air.  I  have  collected 
materials  with  indefatigable  pertinacity.  I 
have  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and 
snails  in  the  morning ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy 
dose  and  open ;  I  have  heard  the  owl  shriek  at 
midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of 
noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that 
my  design  was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterra- 
nean treasures  of  the  place  had  been  passed 
unobserved,  and  another  year  was  to  bo  spent 
in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already 
done  supplied  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  more. 
I  acquainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  mettallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy 
labyrinths,  and  gathered  fossils  from  every 
fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished 
any  section  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  were  most  skillful  in  the  matter 
which  it  treated.  None  of  them  were  satis- 
fied ;  one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
another  the  colours  <of  the  style  ;  one  advised 
me  to  enlarge  another  to  abridge.  I  resolved 
to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  my  own  way  and 
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write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  worx. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by 

frofit  and  my  ambition  satisfied  with  honours, 
considered  that  natural  history  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limited 
my  inquiries  to  my  own  country,  yet  every 
part  of  the  cartli  has  productions  common  to 
all  the  rest  Civil  history  may  be  partially 
studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another  ;  but  after  that  in  which 
all  have  an  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive. 
No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  walks,  of  The  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or 
amuse  his  eye :  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many 
editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  years 
I  should  ^ain  fiileen  thousand  pounds  by  the 
sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 

When  I  began  to  write,  1  insured  the  house ; 
and  sufiered  the  utmost  solicitude  when  I  en- 
trusted my  book  to  the  carrier,  thoush  I  had 
secured  it  against  mischances  by  looging  two 
transcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival, 
I  expected  that  the  patrons  of  learning  would 
contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  by  a 
haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  expected  every  morning  a  visit 
from  the  president  I  walked  in  the  Parit, 
and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention  of 
the  great  naturalist  At  last  I  visited  a  noble 
earl,  and  told  him  of  my  work  :  he  answered, 
that  he  was  under  an  engsgement  never  to 
subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  refused 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went 
next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resentment  of 
my  late  affront,  offered  to  prefix  his  name  to 
my  new  book.  He  said,  coldly,  that  "  he  did 
not  understand  those  things ;"  another  thought 
**  there  were  too  many  books  ;"  and  another 
would  "  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were 
over.** 

Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so 
indecently  slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the 
philosophical  pride  of  retirement  and  indepen- 
dence. I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  princind 
booksellers  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke 
a  large  room  in  the  next  tavern,  that  I  might 
more  commodiously  see  them  together,  and 
enjoy  the  contest,  while  they  were  outbidding 
one  another.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  yet  no- 
body was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  ot 
town ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  history 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a 
grave  man,  who  desired  to  see  the  work,  and 
without  opening  it  told  me,  that  a  book  of  thai 
size  "  would  never  do." 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  ano 
mentioned  my  work  to  the  masters.  Some 
never  dealt  with  authors ;  others  had  their  hands 
full ;  some  never  had  known  such  a  dead  timix 
others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  published 
lor  the  last  twelvemonth.   One  offered  to  print 
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ray  work,  if  I  could  procare  subscriptions  for 
five  hundred,  and  would  allow  me  two  hundred 
copies  for  my  property.  I  lost  my  patience, 
and  gave  him  a  kick ;  for  which  he  has  indicts 
ed  me. 

I  can  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a  combina- 
tion among  them  to  defeat  my  expectations ; 
and  I  find  It  so  general,  that  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  long  concerted.  I  suppose  some  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  nrst  part,  gave 
notice  of  my  design,  and,  perhaps  sold  the 
treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  fraudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow  me  for 
my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do; 
where  must  knowledge  and  industry  find  their 
recompense,  thus  neglected  by  the  high  and 
cheated  by  the  low  7  I  sometimes  resolve  to 
print  my  book  at  my  own  expense,  and,  like  the 
8ibyl,  double  the  price ;  and  sometimes  am 
tempted  in  emulation  of  Raleigh,  to  throw  it 
into  tfie  fire,  and  leave  this  sordid  generation  to 
the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler, 
what  I  shall  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  66.]     Saturday,  Mat  18,  1759. 

There  is  such  difference  between  the  purtuits 
of  men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city  lives  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
wonder  at  the  rest  Sohie  have  hopes  and  fears, 
wishes  and  aversions,  which  never  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  others,  and  inquiry  is  laborioua* 
ly  exerted  to  gain  that  which  those  who  possess 
it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every 
thin^  by  its  use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity 
of  time  or  money  as  may  prompt  them  to  un- 
natural wants  or  capricious  emulations,  nothing 
appears  more  improbable  or  extravagant  than 
the  love  of  curiosities,  or  that  desire  of  accumu- 
lating trifles,  which  distinguishes  many  by 
whom  no  other-  distinction  could  have  ever 
been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  with 
what  rapture  baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  <^ 
one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
less purchase  makes  a  second  necessary,  may, 
by  passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction,  learn 
more  than  can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of 
maxims  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene 
of  distribution.  He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued ;  there  is 
now  something  in  the  catalogue  which  com- 
pletes his  cabinet,  and  he  waa  never  belbff« 
able  to  find.  He  whose  sober  reflections  in- 
form him,  that  of  adding  collection  to  coUec* 
tion  there  is  no  end,  uid  that  it  is  wiad  to 
leave  early  that  which  must  be  imperfect  at 
last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himielf  from  coming 
to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so  many  together, 
and  when  he  comes  is  soon  overpowered  by 
hk  hahitwl  pwiioni  he  w  attncCed  kf  I 


rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  mflamed  bj 
competition. 

While  the  stores  of  pride  and  hap|Hnese  are 
surveyed,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and 
gloomy  countenance  on  that  which  he  despain 
to  gain  from  a  rich  bidder ;  another  keeps  Us 
eye  with  care  from  settling  too  Ions  on  that 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  ;  and  another, 
with  more  art  'than  virtue,  depreciates  that 
which  he  values  most,  in  hope  to  have  it  at  an 
eai^  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  surprised  to  see  what  mi- 
nute and  unimportant  discriminations  increais 
or  diminish  value.  An  irregular  contortioD  of 
a  turbinated  shell,  which  commoa  eyes  pass 
unrejg^arded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in 
the  imagination  of  philosophers.  Beaaty  is 
far  from  operating  upon  collectors  as  upoa 
low  and  vulgar  minds,  eren  where  beuty 
might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  cooUi 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  shells  that  pieass 
by  their  variety  of  colours,  if  one  can  be  tmoi 
accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  spot,  it  if 
boasted  as  the  pride  of  the  coUectioii.  Cbioa 
is  sometimes  pfuchased  for  little  less  than  iti 
weiffht  in  gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  thosfk 
neither  less  brittle  nor  better  painted  than  m 
modem  ;  and  brown  china  is  caught  op  with 
ecstacy,  though  no  reason  can  be  imagised 
for  wluch  it  uiould  be  preferred  to  cohbm 
vessels  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  isei- 
plicable.  Some  prints  are  treasured  up  u  in- 
estimably valuable,  because  the  impression  wu 
made  before  the  plate  was  finished.  Of  eoint, 
the  price  rises  not  from  the  parity  of  the  neitl, 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  the  de- 

rdce  of  the  legend,  or  the  cbronologieal  sn. 
piece  of  which  neither  the  inscriptioa  eaa 
be  read,  nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  that 
remain  of  it  but  enough  to  show  thst  it  is 
rare,  will  be  sought  by  contending  natisBi^ 
and  dignify  the  treasury  in  which  it  shall  bs 
shown. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  imae- 
diate  advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravation, 
does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  de- 
cided. Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  tint  view. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  trifling  ambitiaB  ;  fixes 
the  attention  upon  thin^  which  have  sekfan 
any  tendencjr  towards  vutae  or  wisdom ;  em- 
ploys in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is  gives  for 
better  purposes ;  and  often  ends  in  mesa  and 
dbhonest  practices,  when  desire  increases  by 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honest  grati- 
fication. 

These  are  the  efiects  of  cariosity  in  excess ; 
but  what  passion  in  excess  will  not  beeosM 
vicious  7  All  indiflRnent  qualities  and  piactioM 
are  bad  if  they  are  coofpaied  with  those 
which  are  good,  and  good  if  they  trs  eppoMd 
to  those  that  are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  plea- 
sure of  making  collections  if  it  be  rssmiaed 
by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pless> 
ing  remission  after  more  Laboiioos  stndiei; 
furnishes  an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofits- 
ble  for  that  part  of  life,  the  greater  part  «l 
many  lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
idleness  or  vice ;  it  produces  a  useful  tnSc 
bslwwa  tha  mAmtj  of  m^^ano^  mi  tk 
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curiosity  of  wealth ;  it  brings  many  things 
to  notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by 
fixing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  plea- 
sures, resists  the  natural  encroachments  of 
sensuality,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  law- 
ful supenority. 


No.  57.]      Satdrdat,  Mat  19,  1759. 

Prudbncb  is  of  more  frei^uent  use  than  any 
other  intellectual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight 
occasions,  and  called  into  act  by  the  cursory 
business  of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been 
granted  U>  mankind  on  easy  terms.  Prudence, 
as  it  is  always  wanted,  is  without  great  diffi- 
culty obtained.  It  requires  neither  extensive 
view  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself  by 
spontaneous  impulse  upon  a  mind  neither 
great  nor  busy,  neither  engrossed  by  vast  de- 
signs, nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition  :  it  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  elevation ;  rather  prevents 
loss  than  procures  advantage;  and  often  es- 
capes miscarriages,  but  scloom  reaches  either 
power  or  honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of 
enterprise  by  which  every  thing  is  done  that 
can  claim  praise  or  admiration }  and  represses 
that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
often  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults 
but  can  never  confer  beauties  :  and  prudence 
keeps  life  safe  but  docs  not  often  make  it 
bappy.  The  world  is  not  amaied  with  prodi- 
gies of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples 
upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
oi  prudence. 

One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have 
fallen  within  my  observation,  is  my  old  com- 
panion Sophron,  who  has  passed  through  the 
world  in  ^uiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a 
few  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  conten- 
tion and  distress  can  so  often  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no 
hazards.  Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  frugality  is  a  more  certain  source 
of  riches  than  mdustr;'.  it  is  to  no  purpos 
that  any  prosped  ot  large  profit  is  set  before 
him:  he  believes  little  about  futurity,  and  does 
not  love  to  tnst  his  money  out  of  his  sight,  for 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  Ho  has  a 
■mall  estate,  which  ho  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
because  "  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  no- 
thing ;'*  but  he  rigorously  demands  payment 
on  toe  stated  day,  for  he  that  cannot  pay  one 
quarter,  cannot  pa^  two."  If  he  is  told  of 
anv  improvements  in  agriculture,  he  likes  the 
old  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very  sel- 
dom answer  expectation ;  is  of  opinion  that 
our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as 
well  as  we  ;  and  concludes  with  an  argument 
that  nothing  can  overpower,  that  the  expense 
of  planting  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and 
the  advantage  distant,  and  that  "he  is  no 
wise  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty." 

Another  of  Sophron*s  rules  is  "  to  mind  no 
businoM  but  his  own."    In  the  state  hs  is  of 


no  par^ ;  but  hears  and  speaks  of  ptibiie 
affairs  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any 
flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression  is  mention- 
ed, he  hopes  "that  all  is  not  true  that  is 
told;."  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the 
nation  in  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  "  every  man 
means  well."  At  elections  he  leaves  his  de- 
pendents to  their  own  choice,  and  declines 
to  vote  himself,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  he  is  unwilUng  to  oppose  or 
oficod. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighbours 
he  observes  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality. 
His  punctuality  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom  ; 
and  few  would  refuse  to  refer  their  claims  to 
his  award.  He  might  have  prevented  many 
expensive  law-suits,  and  quenched  many  a  feud 
in  its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses  the  office 
of  arbitration,  because  he  must  decide  against 
one  or  the  other. 

With  the  afiairs  of  other  families  he  is  al- 
ways unacquainted.  He  sees  estates  bought 
and  sold,  squandered  and  increased,  without 
praising  the  economist,  or  censuring  the 
spendthrift.  He  never  courts  the  rising  lest 
they  should  fall;  nor  insults  the  fallen  lest 
they  should  rise  again.  His  caution  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  benevolence;  but  if  any 
man  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent 
away  all  his  money  ;  and,  when  the  petitioner 
is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  kindness,  and  therefore 
could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  he  should 
destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing payment 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heanL 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter  who  has  married  the  coaoJi- 
main,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  with  astonishment, 
for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  girl. 
When  nuptial  quarrels,  after  bavins  filled  the 
country  with  talk  and  laughter,  at  last  end  in 
separation,  he  never  can  conceive  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 
couple. 

It  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any 
particular  direction,  because  events  are  uncer- 
tain, and  he  will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself, 
but  he  takes  the  con  suiter  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own,  and 
advises  him  not  to  act  rashly,  but  to  weigh  the 
reasons  on  both  sides ;  observes  that  a  man 
may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that 
as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little ; 
that  "  a  wise  man  has  two  ears  and  one 
tongue  ;"  and  "  that  little  said  is  soon  mend- 
ed ;"  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  but 
that  after  all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  afiairs. 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  home 
with  great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom; 
and  none  are  offended,  because  every  one  is 
left  in  full  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  gi^es  no  characters.    It  is  equally 

I  vain  to  tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  hat 
remarkiHl,  that  no  man  likes  to  be  Masanc 
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and    that  rery  few  are  delighted   with  the 

E raises  of  another.  He  has  a  Tew  terms  which 
e  uses  to  all  ahke.  With  respect  to  fortune, 
he  believes  every  family  to  be  in  ffood  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  never  exalts  any  understand- 
ing by  lavish  praise,  vet  he  meets  with  none 
but  very  sensible  people.  Every  man  is  honest 
and  hearty ;  and  every  woman  is  a  good  crea- 
ture. 

Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved 
nor  hated,  neither  favoured  nor  opposed  ; 
he  has  never  attempted  to  grow  rich,  lor  fear 
of  growing  poor :  and  has  raised  no  friends, 
for  tear  of  making  enemies. 


No.  58.]      Saturday,  Mat  26,  1759. 

Pliasurk  is  very  seldom  found  where  it  is 
sought  Our  bricht  blazes  of  gladness  are  com- 
monly kindled  oy  unexpected  sparks.  The 
flowers  which  scatter  their  odours  from  time 
to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without 
culture  from  seed  scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of 
merriment  Wits  and  humourists  are  brought 
together  from  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted 
invitations  ;  they  come  attended  by  their  ad- 
mirers, prepared  to  laugh  and  to  applaud  ;  they 
gaze  a  while  on  each  other,  ashamed  to  be  silent, 
and  afraid  to  speak  ;  every  man  is  discontented 
with  himself,  grows  angry  with  those  that  give 
him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he  will  contribute 
nothmg  to  the  merriment  of  such  worthless 
company.  Wine  inflames  the  general  malig- 
nity, and  changes  sullenness  to  petulance,  t^ 
at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence 
of  the  rest  They  retire  to  vent  their  indigna- 
tion in  safer  places,  where  they  are  heard  with 
attention  ;  their  importance  is  restored,  they 
recover  their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the 
nif  ht  with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  eflTect  of  a  sudden 
impression.  The  jest  which  is  expected  is  al- 
ready destroyed.  The  most  active  imagination 
will  be  sometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  and  sometimes  occasions 
will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however  vo- 
latile, to  sallies  and  excursions.  Nothing  was 
ever  said  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  by  the 
co-operation  of  chance,  and  therefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  share  its 
honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertain  ; 
the  general  remedy  of  uneasiness  is  change 
of  place  ;  almost  every  one  has  some  journey 
of  pleasure  in  his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters 
his  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  theory  has 
no  inconvenience  ;  he  has  shade  and  sunshine 
at  his  disposal,  and  wherever  he  alights  finds 
tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety.  These 
ideas  are  mdufo^ed  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress 
of  happiness  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagi- 
nation. The  road  is  dusty,  the  air  is  sultry, 
the  holies  are  sluggish,  and  the  postillion 
brutal.  He  longs  for  the  time  of  dinner,  that 
he  may  eat  and  rest.  The  inn  is  crowded,  his 
udm9  U9  negUetedy  tad  nothtof  remiiiii 


but  that  he  devour  in  haste  what  the  cook  has 
spoiled,  and  drive  on  in  quest  of  better  enter- 
tainment He  finds  at  night  a  more  coiiub»> 
dious  house,  but  the  best  is  always  worse  than 
he  expected. 

He  at  last  enters  his  native  province,  and 
resolves  to  feast  his  mind  with  the  conversatioa 
of  his  old  friends  and  the  recollection  of  juve- 
nile frolics.  He  stops  at  the  house  of  kis 
friend,  whom  he  designs  to  overpower  with 
pleasure  by  the  unexpected  interview.  He  is 
not  known  till  he  tells  his  name,  and  revives 
the  memory  of  himself  by  a  gradual  explana- 
tion. He  18  then  coldly  received  and  ceremo* 
uiously  feasted.  He  hastes  away  to  anoCho^ 
whom  his  aflairs  have  called  to  a  distant  place, 
and  having  seen  the  empty  house,  coes  away 
disgusted,  by  a  disappointment  which  conU 
not  be  intended  because  it  could  be  foresee 
At  the  next  house  he  finds  every  face  cloodcd 
with  misfortune,  and  is  regarded  with  male- 
volence as  an  unreasonable  intruder,  who 
comes  not  to  visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  placet 
such  as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictural 
a  prospect  upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  little 
pleasure  from  his  eyes ;  he  that  has  anticipated 
the  conversation  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what 
prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  hope,  though  hope  should  always  bt 
deluded  ;  for  hope  itself  is  happiness,  and  its 
frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet  kii 
dreadful  than  its  extinction. 


No.  59.]     Saturday,  June  8,  1759. 

In  the  commmi  enioyments  of  life,  we 
very  liberally  indulge  the  present  hour,  but  by 
anticipating  part  of  the  pleasure  which  mighi 
have  relievea  the  tediousness  of  another  d^ ; 
and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or 
perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a  loag 
interval  of  languor  and  weariness.  What- 
ever advantage  we  snatch  beyond  the  certain 
portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  mottey 
spent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  rs* 
gular  payment  will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  m 
posed  to  i^ve  or  to  increase  happiness,  is  dis 
pensed  with  the  same  equality  oi  distributkia. 
He  that  is  loudly  praised  wiU  be  clamoronaly 
censured  ;  he  that  rises  hastly  into  fame  wiH 
be  in  danger  of  sinking  suadenly  into  obli 
vion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  af  e  with 
wonder,  and  whose  names  we  find  cdebimted 
in  the  books  of  their  contemporaries,  the  works 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen,  or  are  seen  only 
amidst  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  areseidoai 
visited,  where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deeeil- 
fulness  of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ho- 
nour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  causes 
may  be  assigned.  It  is  commonly  lost  becauss 
it  never  was  deserved  ;  and .  was  conferred  at 
first,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by 
the  fondness  of  friendsnip,  or  servility  of  flat> 
tery.  The  ^reat  and  popular  are  veiy  fieely 
apolanded;  bot  all  aoon  grow  WMiy^f  tch* 
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ing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
elaim  to  notice,  but  thai  many  mouths  are  pro- 
nouncing^ it  at  o  ice. 

But  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
tmbours  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy 
it.  They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences, 
and  eminent  names,  and  delighted  their  readers 
with  allusions  and  remarks,  in  which  all  were 
interested,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  at- 
tentive. But  the  effect  ceased  with  its  cause  ; 
the  time  quickly  came  when  new  events  drove 
the  former  from  memory,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public 
to  other  agents,  and  the  writer,  whose  works 
were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude,  or  re- 
sentment, was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle 
curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or 
deUvers  universal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often 
read,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to 
•pread  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have 
no  particular  stimulation ;  that  which  is  to  be 
loved  long  must  be  loved  with  reason  rather 
than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  la- 
boors  upon  temporary  subjects, .  easily  finds 
leaders,  and  quickly  loses  them;  for,  what 
riiouJd  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject 
ia  no  more  7 

These  observations  will  show  the  reason 
why  the  poem  of  Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten, 
liowever  embellished  with  sentiments  and  di- 
rersified  with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  hy- 
pocrisy which  it  detected,  and  the  folly  which 
It  ridiculed,  have  lonf  vanished  from  public 
notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of 
discord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it 
with  rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to 
memory  something  known,  and  to  gratified  re- 
•entroent  by  the  just  censure  of  something 
oated.  But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted 
by  princes,  and  which  supplied  conversation 
to  all  the  assemblies  of  the  say  and  witty,  is 
DOW  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those 
that  afiect  to  mention  it  is  seldom  read.  So 
Tainiy  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so 
little  can  architecture  secure  duration  when 
the  ground  is  false. 


No.  60.]     Satuedat,  June  9,  1759. 

Ceiticmm  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  im- 
portant and  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  power  of  invention  has  been  conferred  by 
nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
tboee  sciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be  ob- 
tained is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured  ;  but 
every  man  can  exert  such  judgment  as  he  has 
Qpon  the  works  of  others;  and  he  whom  nature 
has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant, 
may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers 
who  are  passing  through  the  worid  in  obscuri- 
ty, when  I  inform  them  how  easily  distinction 
may  be  obtained.   All  the  other  powers  of  lite- 


rature are  coy  and  haughty,  they  must  be  long 
courted,  and  at  last  are  not  always  gained : 
but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance ;  who  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  the  timorous ;  the  want 
of  meaning  she  supplies  with  words,  and  the 
want  of  spirit  she  recompenses  with  malignity. 

This  profession  has  one  recommendation  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity 
without  real  mischief.  No  genius  was  ever 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  critics.  The  poison 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burst  the  heart, 
fumes  away  in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  itf  set 
at  ease  with  very  little  danger  to  merit  The 
critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is  with- 
out another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable, 
so  malicious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  invite  my  readers  by  a  lonff  or  la- 
boured exhortation ;  it  is  sufficient,  smce  all 
would  be  critics  if  they  could,  to  show  by  one 
eminent  example  that  ail  can  be  critics  n  they 
will. 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  two  years,  when  his  uncle 
died  in  the  city,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  months  before 
used  the  company  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  beinfnow 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolvea  to  be 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  miffht  be 
properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  he  fire- 
quented  the  coflTee-houses  near  the  theatres, 
where  he  listened  very  diligently,  dsy  after 
day  to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  unities  and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow 
degrees  he  began  to  think  that  he  understood 
something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  safa* 
city  as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  books. 
When  the  theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to 
Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whose 
opinions  he  impressed  upon  his  memory  by 
unwearied  diligence ;  and,  when  he  returned 
with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was  able  to  tell, 
in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  is  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  wri- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected,  because  genius  de- 
cays as  judgment  increases ;  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every  piece  should  be 
kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  creat  authors  he  now  began  to  dis- 
play the  characters,  laying  down  as  a  univer- 
sal position,  that  all  had  beauties  and  defects. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Shakespeare,  commit* 
ting  himself  wholly  to  the  impulse  of  nature, 
wanted  that  correctness  which  learning  would 
have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jonson,  trusting  to 
learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on 
nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
and  could  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidne}. 
Denham  and  Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers 
of  Elnglish  numbers;  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtained  the  strength  of 
Denham,  or  Denham  the  sweetness  of  WtUer 
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there  had  been  nothing  wanting  to  completo 
a  poet.  He  often  expressed  his  commisera- 
tion of  Dryden's  poverty,  and  his  indignation 
al  the  age  which  suffered  him  to  write  for 
bread  ;  he  repeated  with  rapture  the  first  lines 
of  ,AU  for  Lw€,  but  wondered  at  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  which  could  bear  any  thing  so  un- 
Qatural  as  rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he 
found  uncommon  powers  of  moving  the  pas- 
sions, but  was  disffusted  by  his  general  negli- 
gence, and  blamed  him  for  making  a  conspira- 
tor his  hero ;  and  never  concluded  his  disquisi- 
tion without  remarking  how  happily  the  sound 
of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience. 
Southern  would  have  been  his  favourite,  but 
that  he  mixes  comic  with  tra^c  scenes,  inter- 
cepts the  natural  course  of  Sie  passions,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  confusion  of  mirth 
a  melancholy.  The  versification  of  Rowe  he 
thought  too  melodious  for  the  stase,  and  too 
little  varied  in  different  passions.  He  made  it 
the  great  fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  bis  per- 
sons were  wits,  and  that  be  always  wrote  with 
more  art  than  nature.  He  considered  Cato 
rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and  allowed 
Addison  to  be  the  complete  master  of  allegory 
and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  deference 
to  him  as  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit 
of  Prior  was  in  his  easy  tales  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  Solomon 
nad  many  noble  sentiments  ele^ntly  express- 
ed. In  Swift  he  discovered  an  inimitable  vein 
of  irony,  and  an  easiness  which  all  would 
hope  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  in- 
clined to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier, 
and  thought  his  numbers  rather  luscious  than 
sweet  He  often  lamented  the  neclect  of  Phae- 
dra and  Hippolitus,  and  wished  to .  see  the 
stage  under  better  regulation. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncon- 
tradicted ;  and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent 
started  up,  he  was  quickly  repressed  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  company,  and  Minim  went  away 
from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and 
increase  ol*  confidence. 

He  now  grew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  wondered  what  was  become  of  the 
comic  genius  which  supplied  our  ancestors  with 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be 
found  that  durst  now  venture  beyond  a  farce. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  vein  of 
humour  was  exhausted,  since  we  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  liberty  suffers  every  character  to 
spread  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and  which, 
therefore,  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  worid  togetlier.  Of  tragedy  he  con- 
cluded business  to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  that  love  predominates  too  much  upon 
the  modem  stage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  had 
his  own  seat  in  a  coffee-liouse,  and  headed  a 
party  in  the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than 
ul  nature,  and  seldom  desires  to  do  much  mis- 
chief; he  will  perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  Uiat  siU  next  him,  but  endeavours 
to  influence  the  audience  to  favour,  by  clapping 
when  an  actor  exclaims,  "  Ye  gods  I"  or  la- 
ments the  misery  of  his  country. 
B/dogneflMwaa  admitted  to  rehearsals;  and 


many  of  his  frienos  are  of  opinion,  that  ov  prs> 
sent  poets  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  happi- 
est thoughts  ;  by  his  contriyance  the  bell  wu 
rung  twice  in  Barbaroasa,  and  by  his  persoasioa 
the  author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  play  wiik 
a  couplet ;  for  what  can  be  more  absord,  ssi4 
Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play  should  bs 
rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  vene ;  aid 
by  what  acquisition  of  faculties  is  the  speakeiv 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled 
to  rhyme  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act  7 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beaa- 
ties,  and  is  particularly  delighted  when  be  Ibdi 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  $euse.  He  has  read  tU 
our  poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  deli- 
cacy of  versification,  and  wonders  at  the  to- 
pineness  with  which  their  works  have  beca 
hitherto  perused,  so  that  no  man  has  foond  the 
sound  of  a  drum  in  this  distich. 


"  When  pulpU,  drum  ecclesiaaUc, 
Wm  beat  wuh  An  iu«tead  of  a  auck 


and  that  the  wonderful  lines,  apon  hoooor 
and  a  bubble,  have  hitherto  paaaed  withoat 
notice : 


**  Hniioar  to  like  the  glaMj  bubble. 
Which  cosu  philu4M>|»hrrs  aucb  unnjble 
Where,  one  pan  rrackM.  the  whole  dk 
Aiid  wita  are  crackHl  to  fliid  out  »bj. 

In  these  verses,  sa^s  Minim,  we  have  tvs 
striking  accommodations  of  the  sound  to  tht 
sense.  It  is  impossible  to  utter  the  two  lises 
emphatically  without  an  act  like  that  vkick 
they  describe  ;  bubble  and  trouble  cansiag  a 
momentary  inflation  of  the  cheeks  by  theretea- 
tion  of  the  breath,  which  is  aflenrards  Ibicibly 
emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing  bnbhlra 
But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  liofl^ 
which  is  cracked  in  the  middle  to  exwess  a 
crack,  and  then  shivers  into  monosytlablea 
Yet  hath  this  diamond  lain  neglected  withcoai- 
mon  stones,  and  among  the  innumerable  id 
mirers  of  Hudibras  the  observation  of  this 
superlative  passage  has  been  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Minim. 


No.  61.]     Sat  D  ED  AT,  June  16,  1759. 

Ma.  MiNiM  had  now  advanced  himself  to  the 
zenith  of  critical  reputation  ;  when  he  was  ia 
the  pit,  every  eye  in  the  boxes  waa  fixed  opoa 
him ;  when  he  entered  his  coffoe-house,  he  wu 
surrounded  by  circles  of  candidatea,  who  passed 
their  noviciate  of  literature  under  his  toitioa : 
his  opinion  was  asked  by  all  who  had  no  opi- 
nion of  their  own,  and  yet  loved  to  debate  sod 
decide  ;  and  no  composition  waa  supposed  to 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity  till  it  had  been  secur- 
ed by  Minimis  approbation. 

Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wt»> 
dom  and  munificence  by  which  the  academies  of 
the  continent  were  raised ;  and  often  withes  for 
some  standard  of  taste,  for  some  tribunal,  Is 
which  merit  may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice, 
and  malignity,  tie  has  formed  a  plan  (or  an 
academy  of  criticism,  where  every  work  of 
ima^pnation  may  b«  read  before  it  is  pnnled,  aiid 
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which  shall  authoritivelj  direct  the  theatroe 
what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or 
lo  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick*8  opinion, 
spread  the  fame  of  English  hterature  over  Eu- 
rope, and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  ele- 
gance and  pohteness,  the  place  to  which  the 
{earned  and  ingenious  of  all  countries  would 
repair  for  instruction  and  improvement,  and 
where  nothing  would  any  longer  be  applauded 
or  endured  that  was  not  conformed  to  the  ni- 
caat  rules,  and  finished  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets 
•hall  dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make 
themselves  immortal  by  such  an  academy, 
Miiiim  contents  himself  to  preside  four  nights 
ia  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by 
himself,  where  he  is  heard  without  contradic- 
tion, and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
he  declares  loudly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  renne- 
ments,  and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
times he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives 
false  delicacy  daily  gaining  ground,  and  some- 
times brightens  his  countenance  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
rablime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  cen- 
sures against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can 
be  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending  like 
another;  tells  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally 
aanse  is  sacrificed  to  sound ;  how  often  the 
best  thoughts  are  mangled  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  or  extending  them  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our 
days,  shaken  of  the  shackles  which  had  en- 
cambered  it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that 
rhyme  may  sometimes  be  borne  if  the  lines 
be  oflen  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously 
diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  slow  advance  of  lasting  reputation. 
Milton  is  the  only  writer  in  whose  books 
Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  weariness. 
What  cause  is  it  that  exempts  this  pleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquir- 
ed, and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is 
jnatified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The 
unes  that  are  commonly  thought  rugged  and 
and  unmusical  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
rest,  or  to  express  things  by  u  proper  cadence : 
for  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has  not 
this  favourite  beauty  ;  he  declares  that  he 
could  shiver  in  a  hot-house  when  he  reads 
that 

**  the  eround 
Bums  frore,  and  cold  periornu  the  tffect  of  fire  ; 

and  that  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindness* 
1bsT<!rfe, 


I  has,  he  knowr  not  how,  something  that  strikei 
liim  with  an  obscure  sensation  hke  that  which 
he  fancies  would  be  felt  from  the  sooad  of 
darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of 
iudgment  as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new 
light  from  the  name  of  the  author.  He  is 
commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom 
he  cannot  resist,  miless,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, he  finds  the  public  combined  against 
them.  But  a  fresh  pretender-  to  fame  lie  is 
strongly  inclined  to  censure,  till  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he 
knows  the  success  of  a  composition  he  in- 
trenches himself  in  general  terms ;  ther« 
are  some  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  p*<isa 
ffes,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which  he  wouia 
nave  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He  has 
several  favourite  epithets,  of^  which  he  has 
never  settled  the  x..eaning,  but  which  are 
very  comm'*  HvJMy  applied  to  books  which  he 
has  not  read,  or  cannot  understand.  One  is 
manly,  another  is  dry,  another  stifi^  and  ano- 
ther flimsy  :  sometimes  he  discovers  delicacy 
of  style,  and  sometimes  meets  with  strange 
expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great  nor  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promising  parts  is  brought  to  receive 
his  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advises 
the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors, 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his 
faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  con- 
sider how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
exhorts  him  to  catch  those  moments  when  he 
finds  his  thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius 
exalted,  but  to  take  care  lest  imagination  hurry 
him  beyond  tho  bounds  of  nature.  He  holds 
diligence  the  mother  of  success  ;  yet  enjoins 
him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  confuse  his 
mind,  by  pursmng  studies  of  contrary  ten- 
dencies. He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has 
his  genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a 
poet  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Milton 
would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts  upon 
his  own  beneficence  till  another  day  brings 
another  pupil. 


*8o  fklckatfrap  ssreae  has  qwaektl  thesa  orbs,** 


No.  62.]     Saturday,  June  83, 1769. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing. 
This  is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of 
a  small  and  obscure  sect,  but  a  persuasion 
which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  most 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by 
authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent,  that 
nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  confidence  to  question  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  present  sf  e  agree,  that 
speculation  must  be  tried ;  and  1  may  thorefoM 
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be  allowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  money,  nnce 
I  have  been  a  long  time  rich,  and  I  have  not 
yet  founa  that  nchcs  can  make  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  ncH* 
indigent,  who  gave  me  a  better  education  than 
was  suitable  to  my  birth,  because  my  uncle  in 
the  city  designed  me  for  his  heir  and  desired 
that  I  might  be  ored  a  gentleman.  Mt  uncle*s 
wealth  was  the  perpetual  subject  oi  conver- 
sation in  the  house ;  and  when  any  little  mis- 
fortune befel  us,  or  any  mortification  dejected 
us,  iQy  father  always  exhorted  me  to  hold  up 
my  head,  for  ray  uncle  would  never  marry. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having 
his  mind  completely  busied  between  his  ware- 
house and  the  Change,  he  felt  no  tediousness  of 
life,  nor  any  want  of  domestic  amusements. 
When  my  father  died,  he  received  me  kindly ; 
but  after  a  few  months  finding;  no  great  plea- 
sure in  the  conversation  of  each  other,  we  part^ 
ed ;  and  he  remitted  me  a  small  annuity,  on 
which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life,  without 
any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant 
impatience  to  take  holds  on  my  mind,  I  could 
not  forbear  sometimes  to  imagine  to  myself  the 

Sleasure  of  being  rich ;  ana  when  I  read  of 
iversions  and  magnificence,  resolved  to  try, 
when  time  should  put  the  trial  in  my  power, 
what  pleasure  they  could  afibrd. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life, 
when  his  ruddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves 
promised  him  a  lon^  and  healthy  age,  died  of 
an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  me  neither  ioy 
nor  sorrow.  He  did  me  good,  and  I  regarded 
him  with  gratitude ;  but  I  could  not  please 
him,  and  therefore  could  not  love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds  who  love 
to  surprise :  and  having  alwavs  represented 
lus  fortune  as  less  than  it  was,  had,  I  suppose, 
often  jg^ratified  himself  with  thinking,  how  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as 
rich  as  I  expected.  My  wealth  was  such  as 
exceeded  all  the  schemes  of  expense  which  I 
had  formed  ;  and  I  soon  be^an  to  expand  my 
thoughts  and  look  round  me  Tor  some  purchase 
of  felicity. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  the 
splendour  of  dress,  which  every  man  has  ob- 
served to  enforce  respect,  and  facilitate  recep- 
tion ;  and  my  first  desire  was  to  be  fine.  I 
sent  for  a  tailor  who  was  employed  by  the  no- 
bility, and  ordered  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  I 
had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary  submis- 
sion, and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waitod  for  the  hour 
when  I  should  issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour 
of  embroidery.  The  clothes  were  brought  and 
for  three  days  I  observed  many  eye^  turned 
towards  me  as  I  passed  ;  but  I  felt  mvself  ob- 
structed in  the  common  intercourse  oi  civility, 
by  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  my  new  ap- 

fearance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed, 
was  more  anxious  about  my  mien  and  beha- 
viour ;  and  the  mien  which  is  formed  by  care 
is  commonly  ridiculous.  A  short  time  accus- 
tomed me  to  myself,  and  my  dress  was  without 
pain  and  without  pleasure. 
For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  i  nke^  bat  I 


began  too  late  ;  and  having  by  nature  no  tan 
for  a  frolic,  was  in  great  danger  of  ending  m  a 
drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  <m  mj 
companions  paid  me  a  visit,  gave  roe  time  far 
reflection.  I  found  that  there  was  no  great 
pleasure  in  breaking  windows  and  lying  ia 
the  round-house;  and  resolved  to  asaodau 
no  longer  with  those  whom,  though  1  bad 
treated  and  bailed  them,  i  could  not  make 
friends. 

I  then  chaneed  my  measures  kept  nmun; 
horses,  and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  nasM 
very  often  in  the  news.  I  had  a  cbesnut  bone, 
the  grandson  of  Childer^  who  won  four  piatea, 
and  ten  by-matches ;  and  a  bay  filly  who  canied 
oflTthe  five-years-old  plate,  and  was  expected  to 
perform  much  greater  exploite,  when  my  gvoom 
broke  her  wind  because  I  happened  to  catch 
him  selling  oats  for  beer.  Thia  happiness  wai 
soon  at  an  end  ;  there  was  no  pleasure  when  1 
lost,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  ranch  eialt 
myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  I  gitw 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  jockey-lords,  and 
resolved  to  spend  no  more  of  my  time  in  tke 
stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money,  and 
would  spend  it,  and  I  passed  four  mooflia  is 
the  company  of  architecta,  whose  whole  bos- 
ness  was,  to  persuade  me  to  build  a  hoossi  I 
told  them  that  I  had  nK>re  room  than  I  waated, 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  A 
new  plan  was  brought  me  every  morning;  till 
at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered,  aiid  I 
began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building  laat- 
ed  but  a  Uttle  while,  for  tliongh  I  love  to  spend, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated ;  and  I  soon  found,  that  to 
build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  happioesa, 
you  shall  hear  when  I  find  myself  disposed  to 
write. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tim.  Rascxb. 


No.  63.]    SiTuaDAT,  Juhb  30,  1759. 

Tbb  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  oodv»> 
nience  to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to 
nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity.  Tbs 
savage  finds  himself  incommoded  by  beat  and 
cold,  by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  shelters  himself  in 
the  hollow  of  a  rock  and  leama  to  di^  e  cava 
where  there  was  none  before.  He  mids  the 
sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  and 
when  the  accidents  of  the  chaae,  or  the  con- 
venience of  pasturage,  lead  him  into  more 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himseU|  by 
planting  stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  laying 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  indnstiy 
produces  a  house  closed  with  doors,  and  divi<t 
ed  by  partitions ;  and  apartments  are  molli- 
plied  and  disposed  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  power  or  invention  ;  improvemeat 
succeeds  improvement,  as  he  that  is  (feed 
from  a  greater  evil  erows  impatient  of  a  Usi, 
till  ease  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 
The  mind  set  free  from  the  impoitanitiss  ol 
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natural  want,  gains  leisure  to  go  in  search  of 
superfluous  gratifications,  and  mlds  to  the  uses 
of  habitation  the  delights  of  prospect.  Then 
begins  the  reign  of  symmetry ;  orders  of 
architecture  are  invented,  and  one  part  of  the 
edifice  is  conformed  to  another,  without  any 
other  reason,  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  o^ 
fended. 

The  passage  is  very  short  from  elegance  to 
luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  are 
soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors, 
and  petty  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
wealth  than  Xhe  taste  of  the  possessor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else, 
through  improvement  to  degeneracy.  The 
rovers  who  nrst  take  possession  of  a  countnr, 
having  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not  nicely 
modified  or  discriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
general  terms  and  abrupt  sentences  they  could 
make  their  thoughts  known  to'  one  another ; 
as  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  de- 
cided, and  claims  adjusted  ;  the  differences  of 
things  are  noted,  and  distinctness  and  proprie- 
ty of  expression  become  necessary.  In  time, 
happiness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity, 
and  the  sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and 
pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be 
taught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend 
Dot  only  who  shall  think  best,  but  who  sha^ 
tell  their  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

Then  be^in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
the  regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of 
words,  the  modulation  of  periods,  the  graces 
of  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and 
all  the  delicacies  of  style  and  subtilities  of 
composition,  useful  while  they  advance  per- 
spicuity, and  laudable  while  they  increase 
pleasure,  but  easily  to  be  refined  by  needless 
scrupulosity  till  they  shall  more  embarrass 
the  writer  than  assist  the  reader  or  delight 
him. 

The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to 
the  practice  of  writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of 
imperfect  diction  pass  away  with  the  savage 
generation  that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can 
trace  their  language  beyond  the  second  period, 
and  even  of  that  it  ooes  not  often  happen 
that  many  monuments  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that 
of  others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty 
jargon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we 
have  specimens  of  our  language  when  it  began 
to  be  adapted  to  civil  and  religious  purposes, 
and  find  it  such  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, artless  and  simple,  unconnected  and  con- 
cise. The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their 
verses  were  considered  chieny  as  memorial, 
and  therefore  did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by 
the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the 
difierent  purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  onr 
language  may  be  said  to  have  continued  to 
the  time  of  Gower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his 
master,  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
■chola^s  popularity,  seems  justly  to  claim  the 
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honour  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  of 
showing  his  countrymen  that  something  mor« 
was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English  verse  might 
be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the 
English  writers  have  studied  elegance,  and 
advanced  their  langua^,  by  successive  im- 
provements, to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can 
easily  receive,  and  as  much  copiousness  as 
human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
These  advances  have  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same 
success.  Negligence  has  suspended  the 
course  of  improvement,  or  affectation  turned 
it  aside  ;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change, 
or  change  has  been  made  without  amend* 
ment.  But  elegance  has  been  long  kept  in 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy  as 
life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  accuracy  or  outshine  them  in 
splendour  of  style,  and  the  danger  is,  lest  care 
should  too  soon  pass  to  affectation. 


No  64.]     Saturday,  July  7,  1759. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER, 


As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of 
happiness,  I  flatter  mjrself,  that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  but  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  seeuel  of  my  story  ;  for  though,  by 
trying  the  cufiTerent  schemes  of  pleasure,  1 
have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could  final- 
ly acquiesce ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  at- 
tempts will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  de> 
tect  more  and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the 
orders  of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my 
next  resolution  was  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  1 
fre<]^uented  the  polite  cofiee-houset,  grew  ao- 
quamted  with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and 

gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly  to  half 
le  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  my 
great  labour  was  to  learn  to  laugh.  I  had 
been  used  to  consider  laughter  as  me  efleet  of 
merriment ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing 
only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wished  to  please.  This  was 
at  first  very  diflicult  I  sometimes  beard  the 
story  with  dull  indifference  ;  and,  not  exalting 
myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  burst 
out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which 
was  not  always  favourably  interpreted.  Some* 
times  I  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and 
sometimes  wnen  I  began  at  the  nght  time 
was  deficient  in  loudness  or  in  lengtn.  But, 
by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  models,  I  at- 
tained at  last  such  flexibility  of  muscles,  that  I 
was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story, 
and  got  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fe.* 
low. 

This  was  something ;  bat  much  more  was 
to  be  done,  that  I  ttiight  be  annrersally  allow* 
ed  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  1  appeared  at 
court  on  all  public  days ;  betted  at  gaming- 
tables and  plaved  at  aU  the  roots  of  eminenceti 
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I  wunt  CTenr  night  to  the  opera,  took  a  fiddler 
of'  disputed  merit  under  my  protection,  be- 
came the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had 
sometimes  concerts}  at  my  own  house.  I  once 
thought  to  have  attained  the  highest  rank  of 
olec^ance,  by  takin|^  a  foreign  singer  into 
keeping.  But  my  tavourite  nddler  contrived 
to  be  arrested  on  the  night  of  a  concert,  for  a 
finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever  presumed 
to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  the  fame  of  patronage 
by  refusing  to  bail  him. 

My  next  ambition  was  to  sit  for  my  picture. 
I  spent  a  whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to 
painter,  to  bespeak  a  whole  length  oi  one,  and 
a  half  len^h  of  another,  I  talked  of  nothing 
but  attituaes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights  ; 
took  my  friends  to  see  the  pictures  afler 
every  sitting ;  heard  every  day  of  a  wonder- 
ful performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  and 
sent  my  pictures  to  be  copied  ;  was  told  by 
tho  judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was 
recommended  to  other  artists.  At  length  be- 
ing not  able  to  please  my  friends,  I  grew  less 
pleased  myself,  and  at  last  resolved  to  think  no 
more  about  iL 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  total  idleness : 
and  wandering  about  in  search  of  something 
to  do  I  was  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of 
virtuosos,  and  felt  myself  instantaneously 
seized  with  an  uneztinguishahle  ardour  for  all 
natural  curiosities.  I  ran  from  auction  to  auc- 
tion, became  a  critic  in  shells  and  fossils, 
bought  a  Hortus  siccus  of  inestimable  value, 
and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  preserving  in- 
sects, which  made  my  collection  the  envy  of 
the  other  philosophers.  I  found  this  pleasure 
mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the  faults 
of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated 
through  tlie  town  with  the  most  active  malig- 
nity, because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth  of 
peculiar  variegation ;  and  because  1  once 
outbid  all  the  lovers  of  shells,  and  carried  off 
a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the  vaUdity  of 
my  uncle's  will  ought  to  be  disputed.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and  of  the  shell,  and  gratified  myself  with 
the  envy  of  my  companions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  being.  But  in  time 
I  grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which 
produced  no  advantage,  gave  my  shells  to 
children  that  wanted  play-things,  and   sup- 

rressed  the  art  of  drying  butterfiies,  because 
would  not  tempt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kill 
them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished 
to  store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
might  grow  old  in  the  interchange  of  benevo- 
lence. 1  had  observed  that  popularity  was  most 
easily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  therefore 
hirad  a  French  cook,  furnished  my  sideboard 
with  great  magnificence,  filled  my  cellar  with 
wines  of  pompous  appellations,  bought  every 
thing  thst  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and 
invited  all  those  who  were  most  famous  for 
judging  of  a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  cook 
gave  me  warning,  and,  upon  inquiry  told  me 
that  Lord  Cluoasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
before,  had  sent  him  an  ofier  of  double  wages. 
My  pride  prevailed  :  I  raised  his  wages,  and 
invited  his  lordship  to  another  feast    I  lovt 


plain  meat,  and  was  therefore  soon  weary  ol 
spreading  a  table  of  which  I  could  not  partake. 
1  found  that  my  ^ests,  when  they  went 
away,  criticised  their  entertainment  and  cen- 
sured my  profusion ;  my  cook  thought  him 
self  necessary,  and  took  upon  him  the  d>> 
rection  of  the  house  ;  and  I  could  not  rid  my 
self  of  flatterers,  or  break  from  slavery,  but 
by  shutting  up  my  house,  and  declaring  my  re- 
solution to  live  in  lodgings. 

Ailer  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I 
must  do  next ;  I  have  health,  I  have  mooej, 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  understanding ;  yet, 
with  all  these,  I  have  never  been  able  to  pass 
a  single  day  which  I  did  not  wish  at  an  cad 
before  sunset.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  1 
shall  do. 

I  am, 

Your  bumble  servant, 

Tim.  Ramoei. 


No.  65.]     Saturday,  July  14,  1759. 

The  sequel  of  Clarendon's  history,  at  last 
happily  published,  is  an  accession  to  English 
hterature  equally  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of 
elegance  and  the  lovers  of  truth ;  many 
doubtful  facts  may  now  be  ascertained,  and 
many  questions,  after  long  debate,  may  be  de- 
termined by  decisive  authority.  He  that  re- 
cords transactions  in  which  nimself  was  en- 
gaged has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  knov- 
ing  innumerable  particulars  which  escape 
spectators,  but  has  his  natural  powers  exalted 
by  that  ardour  which  always  rises  at  the  re- 
membrance of  our  own  importance,  and  by 
which  every  man  is  enabled  to  relate  his  own 
actions  better  than  another's. 

The  difficultins  through  which  this  work  has 
struggled  into  light,  and  the  delays  witli  which 
our  nopes  have  been  lone  mocked,  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mon fate  of  posthumous  compositions. 

He  who  sees  himself  surrounded  by  admiren^ 
and  whose  vanity  is  hourly  feasted  with  all  tbe 
luxuries  of  studied  praise,  is  easily  persuaded 
that  his  influence  wul  be  extended  beyond  his 
life ;  that  they  who  cringe  in  his  presence 
will  reverence  his  memory,  and  that  those  who 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends, 
will  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  cnoice  by  leal 
for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  these,  to  the  executors  of 
Swift  was  committed  the  history  of  the  last 
years  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  to  those  of  Pope, 
the  works  which  remained  unprinted  in  his 
closet  The  performances  oi  Pope  were 
burnt  by  those  whom  he  had  perhaps  selected 
from  all  mankind  as  most  likely  to  pubUsh 
them  ;  and  tlie  history  had  likewise  perished, 
had  not  a  straggling  transcript  fallen  in*o 
busy  hands. 

The  papers  left  in  the  closet  of  Pieresc,  sup- 
plied his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter*s  fuel ;  and 
many  of  the  labours  of  tho  learned  bishop 
Lloyd  were  consumed  in  tlie  kitchen  of  hii 
descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  escaped  total  d^- 
f  tnictiooy  hut  yet  have  had  reason  to  lameat 
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the  fate  of  orphans  exposed  to  the  frauds  of 
unfaithful  guardians.  How  Hale  would  hare 
borne  the  mutilations  which  his  "Pleas  of 
the  Crown "  hare  suffered  from  the  editor, 
they  who  know  his  character  will  easily  con- 
ceive 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though 
promised  to  some  public^  library,  nas  been 
never  f  iven ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fideli- 
ty of  uie  publication,  when  the  authenticity  of 
Clarendon's  history,  though  printed  with  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  first  universities  of  the 
world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fac- 
tious credulity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a 
scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  m  ex- 
cise ? 

Vanity  is  often  no  less  mischievous  than  neg- 
ligence or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a 
valuable  manuscript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem 
by  concealment,  and  delights  in  the  distinction 
which  he  imafi;ines  himself  to  obtain  by  keep- 
ing the  key  oia  treasure  which  he  neither  uses 
nor  imparts.  From  him  it  falls  to  some  other 
owner,  less  vain  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
sider it  as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of 
the  incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  some  works  which  the  authorp 
must  consign  unpublished  to  posterity,  how- 
ever uncertain  be  the  event,  however  hopeless 
be  the  trust  He  that  writes  the  history  of 
nis  own  times,  if  he  adheres  steadily  to  truth, 
will  write  that  which  his  own  times  will  not 
easily  endure.  He  must  be  content  to  re- 
posite  his  book  till  all  private  passions  shall 
cease,  and  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curi- 
osity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life 
to  their  executors  and  to  chance,  because  they 
will  not  send  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  are 
unable  to  finish  them,  having  prescribed  to 
themselves  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  hu- 
man diligence  can  scarcely  attain.  '*  Lloyd,'* 
says  Burnet,  "did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
with  the  same  diligence  as  he  laid  it  in."  He 
was  always  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising 
objections  and  removing  them,  and  waiting 
for  clearer  light  and  fuller  discovery.  Baker, 
after  many  years  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
manuscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  because 
that  was  imperfect  which  could  never  be  per- 
fected. 

Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire 
to  the  same  praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and 
avoid  the  scrupulosity.  Let  it  be  always  re- 
membered that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
endless,  and  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to 
be  cleared.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study 
have  qualified  to  teach  mankind,  tell  us  what 
they  have  learned  while  the^  are  yet  able  to 
tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  them- 
selves. 


•  k  would  be  proper  to  repoeite,  In  aome  rtibllc  place. 
Mm  msnuecripc  of  CUrendon,  which  haa  ns  iNaped  all 
of  uulahhful  publicadon. 


No.  66.]    Saturday,  July  SI,  1759 

No  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated 
amonff  the  learned,  than  that  of  the  waste 
made  hy  time  among  the  labours  of  antiquity. 
Of  those  who  once  filled  the  civilized  world 
with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  left  but 
their  names  which  are  left  only  to  raise  desires 
that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  which 
never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been 
faithfully  dehvered  down  from  age  to  age,  had 
the  Alexandrian  library  been  spared,  and  the 
Palatine  repositories  remained  unimpaired, 
how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we 
are  now  doomed  to  be  ignorant !  how  many 
laborious  inquiries,  and  dark  conjectures; 
how  many  collations  of  broken  hints,  and  mu- 
tilated passages  might  have  been  spared  ! 
We  should  have  known  the  successions  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions 
of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  every  state,  and  the 
arts  by  which  public  grandeur  and  happiness 
are  acquired  and  preserved ;  wc  should  have 
traced  the  progress  of  life,  Rccn  colonics  from 
distant  regions  take  possession  of  European 
deserts,  and  troops  of  sava^^cs  settled  into  com- 
munities by  the  desire  of  keeping  what  they 
had  acquired  ;  we  should  have  traced  the  gra- 
dations of  civility,  and  travelled  upward  to  the 
original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in 
remoter  time  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  darkness. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  lesj 
diminished,   it  is  likely  that  all  future  times 
might  have  been  supplied  with  inexhaustible 
amusement  by  the  fictions  of  antiquity.     The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would 
have  shown  all  the  stronger  passions  in  all 
their  diversities ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims 
domestic  liA*.      Nothing    would    have    bei 
necessary  to  mortal  wisdom  but  tohavestudi 
these  great  masters,  whose  knowledge  would 
have  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would 
have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  tliat  rise  in  every  stu 
dent,  when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  and  his 
searches  are  frustrated ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  whether  our  complaints  are  not  some- 
times inconsiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not 
imagine  more  evil  than  we  feel.  Of  the  an- 
cients, enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation 
and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  has  left  us,  we  kiiow  to  have 
been  those  that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which 
antiquity  itself  considered  as  models ;  so  that, 
having  the  originals,  we  may  without  much 
regret  lose  the  imitations.  The  obscurity 
wmch  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often 
produces,  only  darkens  single  passages,  and 
those  commonly  of  slight  importance.  The 
general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known : 
and  though  that  diligence  deserves  praise 
which  leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mis- 
carriages are  not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for 
the  most  useful  truths  are  always  universal, 
and  uncennected  with  accidents  and  customs. 
Such  if  the  general  conspiracy  of  human 
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nature  against  contemporurj  merit,  that,  if  we 
had  inherited  from  antiquity  enough  to  afibrd 
emplovment  for  the  labounous,  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  ix!le,  I  knoW  not  what  room  would 
have  been  led  for  m'odem  genius  or  modem 
industry  ;  almost  every  subject  would  have 
been  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  have 
been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few 
would  have  ventured  to  depart  Every  writer 
would  have  had  a  rival,  whose  superiority 
was  already  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  fame 
his  work  would,  even  before  it  was  seen,  be 
marked  out  for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  the  united  experience  of 
mankind  hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic 
characters  displayed  bv  Homer,  and  how  few 
incidents  the  fertile  imagination  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  produced  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  likely  that  if 
all  the  works  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and  Locke  would 
have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians ;  and  it  is  apparent, 
that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the 
Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition  on 
the  loss. 


No.  67.]   Saturday,  July  28,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Si», 
In  the  observations  which  you  have  made  on 
the  various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind, 
you  must  oHen,  in  literary  conversations,  have 
met  with  men  who  consider  dissipation  as  the 
great  enemy  of  the  intellect ;  and  maintain, 
Uiat,  in  proportion  as  the  student  keeps  him- 
self within  the  bouuds  of  a  settled  plan,  he 
will  certainly  advance  in  science. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true ; 
yet  when  we  contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  perpetual  impa- 
tience of  all  restraint,  it  may  be  aoubtcd  whe- 
ther the  faculties  may  not  be  contracted  by  con- 
fining the  attention  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  be  proper  to  risk  the  certainty  of 
little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  oiYen  for- 
tuitous. Those  who  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves a  methodical  course  ol  reading,  light 
by  accident  on  a  new  book,  which  seizes  their 
thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiosity,  and  opens 
an  unexpected  prospect,  to  which  the  way 
which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves  would 
never  have  conducted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days*  employment, 
found  among  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was 
a  man  of  vast  designs,  and  of  vast  perfor- 
mances, though  he  sometimes  designed  one 
thing  and  performed  another.  I  ulow  that 
the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions  of  this 
kind  may  well  discourage  all  subsequentjour- 
nalists ;  but  as  the  subject  of  this  is  difierent 
from  that  of  any  which  the  Spectator  ^as  given 
us,  I  leava  it  to  you  to  publish  or  suppress 
it. 


Mem.  The  following  three  days  f  propose  to 

five  up  to  reading  ;  and  intend,  after  all  the 
elays  which  have  obtruded  themselves  apoo 
me,  to  finish  my  "Essay  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Mental  Powers  ;••  to  revise  my  •'Treatise  on 
Logic ; "  to  begin  the  '*  Epic**  which  I  have 
long  projected ;  to  proceea  in  my  persual  of 
the  " Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment;" 
and  at  my  leisure  to  regale  myself  with  tlie 
works  of  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to 
finish  my  "  Ode  to  Astronomy. " 

Monday.     Designed  to  rise  at  six,  but,  by 
my  servant's  laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighted 
before  eight;  when  I  dropped  into  a  slamber 
that  last^  till  nine,  at  which  time  I  arose,  and 
after  breakfast  at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  pro- 
posing to  begin  upon  my  Essay  :  but,   finJin; 
occasion  to  consult  a  passage  in  Plato,  wu 
absorbed  in  the  persual  of  the  Republic  till 
twelve.     I  had  neglected  to  forbid  componj, 
and  now  enters  Tom  Careless,  who  after  half 
an  hour's  chat,  insisted  upon  my  going  with 
him  to  enioy  an  absurd  character,  Siat  he  had 
appointed,  by  an  advertisement,   to  meet  him 
at  a  particular  coffee-house.    After  we  had  ibr 
some  time  entertained  ourselves  with  him,  we 
sallied  out,  designing  each  to  repair  his  home , 
but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up  in  the  street  to  a 
man  whose  steel  by  his  sioe  declsired  him  a 
butcher,  we  overheard  him  opening  an  address 
to  a  genteelish  sort  of  young  lady,  whom  he 
walked  with :  "  Miss,   though  your  father  is 
master  of  a  coal-lighter,   and  you  will  be  a 
great  fortune,  'tis  true  ;  yet  I  wish  I  may  be 
cut  into  quarters,  if  it  is  noi  only  love,  and  not 
lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  offering 
terms  of  marriage. "     As  this  lover  proceeded 
in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  length  of  three 
streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  tender  passion  that  could  aoden  even  the 
heart  of  a  butcher.    We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  public 
gardens,  where  I  was  regaled  with  a  most 
amusing  variety  of  men,  possessing  great  t»- 
lents,  so  discoloured  by  anectation,  that  they 
only  made  them  eminently  ridiculous  ;  shallow 
thincs,  who,  by  continual  dissipation,  had  an- 
nihilated the  few  ideas  nature  had  given  them, 
and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonoeiful  pretty 
gentlemen ;  young  ladies  extolled  for  their  wit, 
because  they  were  handsome  ;  illiterate  empty 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired 
for  their  knowledge,  from  their  being  resolutely 
positive ;  and  women  of  real    understanding 
so  far  from  pleasing  the  polite  million,  that 
they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  left  soli- 
tary.     When    we  quitted    this   entertaining 
scene,    Tom    pressed   me  irresistibly  to  sup 
with  him.     I  reached  home  at  twelve,  and  then 
reflected,  that  though  indeed  1  had,  by  remark- 
ing various  characters,  improved  my  insight 
into  human  nature,  yet  still   I  neglected  the 
studies  proposed,  and  accordingly  took  up  my 
Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  ii  the  intented  r»^ 
visal,  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  agitated, 
and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  lines,  on* 
der  the  title  of  **The  Evening's  Walk." 

Tuesday,  At  b.-^akfnst,  seeine  ray  **Oift 
to  Astronomy"  U'ing  on  my  desk,  1  was  struck 
with  a  train  of  ideas,  that  I  thongbt 
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contribute  to  its  improvement  I  immediately 
rang  my  bell  to  forbid  all  visitants,  when  my 
servant  opened  the  door,  with  **  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Gape.  "  My  cup  dropped  out  of  one  hand, 
and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could  scarce- 
ly ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  walk,  but  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain, 
he  would  sit  with  me  ;  he  said,  he  intended  at 
first  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Vacant's,  but  as  he 
had  not  seen  me  a  creat  while,  he  did  not 
mind  coming  out  of  nis  way  to  wait  on  me  ; 
I  made  him  a  bow,  but  th-inks  for  the  favour 
stuck  in  my  throat  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  the  coffee-house  ;  he  replied,  two 
hours. 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  interrup- 
tion, I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for 
which,  to  increase  my  satisfaction,  I  had  cho- 
sen the  inscription,  *'  Art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short ; "  exchanging  questions  and  answers  at 
long  intervals,  and  not  without  some  hints 
that  the  weather-flass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  me  he  would 
trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to 
•eno  to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about 
inclosing  a  common  upon  his  estate,  which  he 
would  read  to  me  in  the  evening.  1  declared 
myself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I 
took  my  Virgil,  and  several  other  classics,  but 
could  not  calm  my  mind,  or  proceed  in  my 
scheme.    At  about  five  I  laid   my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  first  with  cold- 
ness and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly 
encaged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime  mo- 
fahty,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
ment   I  then  censured  m  v  too  great  solicitude, 
and  my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance, 
who  bad  been  so  far  from  desi^ng  to  offend, 
that  he  only  meant  to  show  kmdness  and  re- 
spect    In  this  strain  of  mind  I  wrote  "  An 
Essay  on  Benevolence,"   and  "  An  Elecy  on 
Sublunary  Disappointments.  "     When  I  had 
finished  these  at  eleven,  I  supped  and  recol- 
lected how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
almost  Questioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
any  settled  and  uniform  design  ;  however,  1 
was  not  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these 
suggestions,  but  that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more 
at  my  scheme.     As  I  observed  the  moon  shin- 
ing through  my  window,  from    a  calm  and 
Vnght  sky,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars, 
I  indulged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  finished  my  **  Ode  to  Astro- 
noiny. " 

Wednesday.  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed 
three  hours  in  perusal  of  the  **  Scriptures  with 
Grotius*s  Comment  ;*'  and  after  breakfast  fell 
into  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epic ; 
and  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
lives  of  some  heroes,  whom  I  proposed  to  cele- 
brate, I  consulted  Bayle  and  Morcri,  and  was 
snfaged  two  hours  in  examining  various  lives 
and  cnaracters,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my 
employment  When  I  was  seatea  at  my 
desk,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  sncces- 
lion  of  poetical  ideas,  my  servant  brought  me 
t  letter  from  a  lawyer  requirine  my  mstant 
■ttandance  at  Gray's  Inn  mr  hau  an  hour.    1 


went  full  of  vexafion,  and  was  involved  in 
business  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  heins 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed. 

Here  my  friend's  journal  concludes,  which 
perhaps  is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner 
m  which  many  prosecute  their  studiea  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  it  you,  ima^ning,  that,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  m  your  paper^ 
some  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertain- 
ment by  recognizing  a  resemblance  between 
my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature ; 
but  this  one  position,  deducible  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  any  particular  study,  though  it 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  bis  proposed  scheme, 
if  it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had  better  con- 
tinue his  application  to  it,  since  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expe- 
dition, attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  a 
prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toiL 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  68.]      SATuaoAT,  Aue.  4,  1759. 

Among  the  studies  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  none  has  been  more  diligently  (ur 
more  successfully  cultivated  than  toe  art  of 
translation ;  by  which  the  impediments  which 
bar  the  way  to  science,  are,  in  some  measure, 
removed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  be- 
comes less  inconmiodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients 
have  left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  laboured  to  imitate  ;  but  translation  may 
justly  be  claimed  by  the  moderns  as  their  own. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and 
what  was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  convey- 
ance of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  mora  easy  and  certain,  Uterature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country  at  once, 
for  distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with 
each  other;  and  those  few  whom  eorioeity 
sent  abroad  in  <]|uest  of  improvement,  deliver- 
ed theii  acquisitions  in  their  own  manner, 
desirous  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  fiom 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt, 
but  they  translated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian 
language;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  Persia,  the  countries 
that  became  subject  to  Grecian  dominion  stu- 
died only  the  Grecian  literature.  The  books 
of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any 
among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  Greece  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  mistress,  if  not  as  the  pa- 
rent of  arts ;  her  language  contained  all  that 
was  supposed  to  be  known,  and,  except  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  1  know 
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not  that  the  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any 
thin;;  from  a  forei/[;n  ton? ue. 

The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
expected  what  has  since  happened,  that  the 
ignorance  of  succeeding  ages  would  prefer 
tnem  to  their  teachers.  Every  man,  who  in 
Rome  aspired  to  the  praise  of  literature, 
tho(;ght  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and  bad 
no  need  of  versions  when  they  could  study  the 
originals.  Translation,  however,  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  Dramatic  poems  could  be 
understood  by  the  people  in  no  language  but 
their  own,  and  the  Romans  were  sometimes 
entertained  with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
and  the  comedies  of  Menander.  Other  works 
were  sometimes  attempted  ;  in  an  old  scho- 
liast there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad  ;  and 
we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tuliy's  version  of  the 
poem  of  Aratus  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  ano- 
ther, and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to 
translate  for  exercise  or  amusement,  than  for 
fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the 
ardour  of  translation  :  when  they  had  subdu- 
ed the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
they  found  their  captives  wiser  than  them- 
eelves,  and  made  haste  to  relieve  their  wants 
by  imparted  knowledge.  They  discovered 
that  many  might  grow  wise  by  the  labour  of  a 
few,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made 
with  speed,  when  tliey  had  the  knowledge  of 
former  ages  in  their  own  language.  They 
therefore  made  haste  to  lay  hold  on  medicine 
and  philosophy,  and  turned  their  chief  authors 
into  Arabic.  Whether  they  attempted  the 
poets  is  not  known ;  their  literary  zeal  was 
vehement,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably  ex- 
pired before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of 
elesance  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  inter- 
rupted in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  who  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
and  erected  new  kingdoms  with  new  langua- 
ges. It  is  not  strange,  that  such  confusion 
should  suspend  literary  attention  ;  those  who 
lost,  and  those  who  gained  dominion,  had  im- 
mediate difficulties  to  encounter,  and  imme- 
diate miseries  to  redress,  and  had  little  leisure, 
amidst  the  violence  war,  the  trepidation  of 
flight  the  distresses  of  forced  migration,  or 
the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest,  to  inquire 
after  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
history  of  former  ages,  or  study  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order,  than 
learning  be^an  again  to  flourish  in  the  calm 
of  peace.  When  life  and  possessions  were 
secure,  convenience  and  enioyment  were  soon 
•onght,  learning  was  found  the  highest  gra* 
tificatioL  of  the  mind,  and  translation  became 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
the  European  worid  was  roused  from  its  lethar- 
gy ;  those  arts  which  had  been  long  obscurely 
studied  in  the  gloom  of  monasteries  became  the 
general  favourites  of  mankind  ;  every  nation 
md  with  its  Aeighbour  for  tho  prize  of  lemm-, 


ing ;  the  epidemical  emulation  spread  from 
south  to  north,  and  curiosity  and  translatioo 
found  their  way  to  Britain. 


No.  69.]     Saturoat,  Aug.  11,  1759. 

Hk  that  reviews  the  progress  of  English  lite- 
raturt,  will  find  that  translation  was  very  earij 
cultivated  among  us,  but  that  some  principles 
either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  extended, 
hindered  our  success  from  being  always  equal 
to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the 
father  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  Bce- 
tius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philosophy,  the  book 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  been  translated 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  illustrated 
with  a  copious  Comment  ascribed  to  Aquinas. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  would  apply 
more  than  common  attention  to  an  author  of 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  no- 
thing higher  than  a  version  strictly  literal,  and 
has  degraded  the  poetical  parts  to  prose,  that 
the  constraint  of  versification  might  not  ob- 
struct his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

C  ax  ton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year 
1474.  The  first  book  printed  in  EngUsh  wu 
a  translation.  Caxton  was  both  the  translator 
and  printer  of  the  Destruction  of  Troye,  a  book 
which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  account  of  the  fabaloua  ages, 
and  which,  though  now  driven  out  of  notice  bj 
authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  read  in  Caxton^s  E«]gli8h  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,and  except  tht 
poems  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  printed  nothing 
but  translations  from  the  French,  in  which  the 
original  is  so  scupulously  followed,  that  thej 
aflbrd  usUttle  knowledge  of  our  own  language; 
though  the  words  are  English,  the  phrase  ii 
foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with 
little  improvement  oi  the  art  of  translatioo, 
though  foreign  nations  and  other  languages 
oflered  us  models  of  a  better  method ;  tiff  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  we  began  to  find  that  greater 
Uberty  was  necessary  to  elegance,  and  that 
elegance  was  necessary  to  e^eneral  reception ; 
some  essays  were  then  ma£  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  which  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitnda 
of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  for- 
saken ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with  literal 
translation  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  strange,  the 
same  exactness  was  obstinately  practised  in 
the  versions  of  the  poets.  This  absurd  laboor 
of  construing  into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by 
Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace  ;  and  whether 
it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than  geniiUi 
or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were  more 
directed  tofvards  knowledge  than  delight,  the 
accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitatois  thii 
the  elegance  of  Fairfax ;  and  May,  SandjiL 
and  Holiday,  confined  themselves  to  the  tw 
of  rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed  with  t^ 
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felicity,  for  May  and  SaDdys  were  poets,  and 
Holiday  only  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  esta^ 
blishcd  law  of  poetical  tranlation,  that  the 
luies  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
those  of  the  original ;  and  so  long  had  this 
prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham  praises 
nnshaw's  version  of  Guarini  as  the  exam- 
ple of  a  **  new  and  noble  way,"  as  the  first 
attftmpt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  custom, 
and  assert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 

In  the  /general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius 
which  the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  produc- 
ed, the  poets  shook  of  their  constraint,  and 
considered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to 
•ervile  closeness.  But  reformation  is  seldom 
the  work  of  pure  virtue,  or  unassisted  reason. 
Translation  was  improved  more  by  accident 
than  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  foregoing 
age  bad  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  eenius, 
and  being  oflen  more  able  to  explain  the  sen- 
timents or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  an- 
cients, than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and  trans- 
fuse their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing  some- 
times to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  pro- 
fusion of  literature,  and  thereiore  translated 
literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
insipidity  or  harshness.  The  wits  of  Charles* 
time  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superfi- 
cial views  ;  and  their  care  was,  to  hide  their 
want  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
imagination  :  they  therefore  translated  always 
with  freedom,  sometimes  with  licentiousness, 
and  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
accept  spnghtliness  for  knowledge,  and  con- 
sider ignorance  and  mistake  as  impatience 
and  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at 
dlUficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
nuteness. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and 
there  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have 
found  their  advocates.  The  paraphrastic  liber- 
ties have  been  almost  universally  admitted  ; 
and  Sherboum,  whose  learning  was  eminent, 
and  who  had  no  need  of  any  excuse  to  pass 
slightly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  writer  who 
in  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed. 
Dryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pre- 
served an  author's  sense,  and  that  freedom 
best  exhibited  his  spirit ;  he  therefore  will  de- 
serve the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  repre- 
sentation at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
can  convey  the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
graces,  and  who,  when  he  translates,  chan- 
ges nothing  but  the  language. 


Ko.  70.]     SATuaDAT,  Auo.  18, 1759. 

Few  faults  of  style  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class 
if  readers  than  the  use  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
struct, by  unnecessary  difficmties,  a  mind 
aer  in  pursuit  of  truth ;  if  he  vrrites  not  to 
le  others  learned,  but  to  boast  the  learn- 


ing which  he  posse "a^s  himself,  and  wishes  to 
be  admired  rather  thsn  understood,  he  coun- 
teracts the  first  end  of  writing  and  justly  suf- 
fers the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  the 
more  afflictive  severity  of  neglect. 

But  wortls  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  ;  and  the  critic  ou^ht  al- 
ways to  inquire,  whether  he  is  incommoded  by 
the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  docs  not  write  for  every  rea- 
der ;  many  questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate 
part  of  mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  to  discussing,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour  to  level  with 
common  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or 
laborious  explanations  ;  and  many  subjects  of 
general  use  may  be  treated  m  a  (ufibrent 
manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learn- 
ed or  the  ignorant.  Diflusion  and  explicatio<i 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who, 
beins  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what  is  expresm 
ly  taught ;  but  they  who  can  form  parallels, 
discover  consequences,  and  multiply  conclu- 
sions, are  best  plcsjscd  with  involution  of  ar- 
fument  and  compression  cf  thought;  they 
desire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
which  they  may  branch  out  by  their  own 
power  to  have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out, 
which  they  can  follow  without  a  ^uide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  "to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar.** This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but 
not  always  praoticable.  Difierence  of  thoughts 
will  produce  difierence  of  language.  He  that 
thinks  with  more  extent  than  another  will 
want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that  thinks 
with  more  subtility  will  seek  for  terms  ot 
more  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder,  since  words  are  but  the  images  of 
things,  that  he  who  never  knew  the  original 
should  not  know  the  copies  7 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  ream 
and  j^ws  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  bis  own 
deficiency  ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  and 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  arc 
written  which  cannot  be  understood  7 

Among  the  hards  words  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to 
number  terms  of  art  **  Every  man,*^  says  Swift, 
"  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an  art 
than  it  professors ;  a  farmer  wul  tell  you  in 
two  words,  that  he  has  broken  his  leg  ;  but  a 
surgeon,  afler  a  long  discourse,  shall  leave 
you  as  ignorant  as  you  were  before.**  This 
could  only  have  been  said  b^  such  an  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity, 
or  in  ostentation  of  acutenesa  Eveir  hour 
produces  instances  of  the  necessity  of  terms 
of  art.  Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uni- 
form affectation  ;  it  is  not  but  by  necessity  that 
every  science  and  every  trade  has  its  peculiar 
language.  They  that  content  themselves  with 
general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms  ;  bur 
uiose  whose  studies  or  employments  foroo 
them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  names 
for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which  th&f 
may  «x|vess  various  modes  of  combination^ 
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•uch  as  none  but  themselves  have  occasion  to 
consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  sup- 
pose that  none  can  be  strahgers  to  words  to 
which  themselves  are  familiar,  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another, 
and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by 
injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  cannot  be 
taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  clear- 
ly is  far  from  true  ;  and  what  perspicuity  can 
be  found  among  them  proceeds  not  from  the 
easiness  of  their  langua^^,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  -thoughts.  He  that  sees  a  build- 
ing as  a  common  spectator,  contents  himself 
with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  mean  or 
splendid,  lolly  or  low ;  all  these  words  are 
intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no 
distinct  or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts, 
without  the  terms  of  architecture,  to  delinate 
the  parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his 
narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible.  The 
terms,  indeed,  generally  displease,  because 
they  are  underst<K>d  by  few  ;  but  thev  are  little 
understood  only  because  few  that  look  upon  an 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its  co- 
lumns into  their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  same  ;  as 
It  is  cursorily  surveyed  or  accurately  examin- 
ed, different  forms  of  expression  become  pro- 
per. In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the 
niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  another  to  direct 
the  practice  of  common  life.  In  agriculture, 
he  that  instructs  the  farmer  to  plough  and  sow, 
raa^  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining 
to  philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation ; 
and  if  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  ho- 
nest by  the  shortest  way,  will  perplex  his  mind 
with  subtile  speculations  ;  or  if  he,  whose  task 
is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not  be  contented 
without  examining  the  evolution  of  the  seed, 
and  circillation  of  tho  sap,  the  writers  whom 
either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  blamed, 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 


No.  71.]      Saturuat,  Aug.  85,  1759. 

Dick  Shifter  was  bom  in  Cheapside,  and 
having  passed  reputably  through  all  the  class- 
es of  St  PauPs  school,  has  been  for  some 
years  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intense  application  dulls  the  fa- 
culties, and  thinks  it  necessary  to  temper  the 
severity  of  the  law  by  books  that  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  iL  He  has  therefore 
made  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems, 
and  romances,  to  which  he  has  recourse  when 
he  fancies  himself  tired  with  statutes  and  re- 
ports ;  and  he  seldom  inquires  very  nicely 
whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors 
very  strong  impressions  of  a  country  life  ;  and 
though  his  furthest  excursions  have  been  to 
Greenwich  on  one  side,  and  Chelsea  on  the 
other,  he  has  talked  for  several  ^ears  with 
fTORt  pomp  of  Ungoage  and  elevation  of  sen- 


timents, abont  a  state  too  high  for  contempt 
and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet,  and 
blameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and 
rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  estates  in  the  country, 
oflen  invited  him  to  pass  the  summer  among 
them,  but  something  or  other  had  always  bin 
dered  him  ;  and  he  considered  that  to  reaide 
in  the  house  of  another  man  was  to  incur  a 
kind  of  dependence  inconsistent  with  that 
laxity  of  life  which  he  had  imagined  as  the 
chief  good. 

This  summer  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and 
procured  a  lodging  to  be  taken  fbr  him  at  a  soli- 
tary house,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
London  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  wiih 
corn-fields  before  it  and  a  hill  on  each  side  co- 
vered with  wood.  He  concealed  the  place  of 
his  retirement,  that  none  might  violate  his  ob- 
scurity, and  promised  himself  many  a  happy 
day  when  he  should  hide  himself  among  the 
trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  with  hit 
heart  beating  and  his  eyes  sparkline,  wai 
conveyed  through  many  varieties  of  ocJight- 
ful  prospects,  saw  hills  and  meadows,  corn- 
fields and  pasture,  succeed  each  other,  and  fbr 
four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets  with  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  within  six 
miles  of  happiness,  when,  having  never  felt  »• 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wish  bis 
journey  at  an  end,  and  the  last  hour  was  pass- 
ed in  changing  his  posture  and  quairelling 
with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  cannot  be  long. 
He  at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and 
was  received  as  he  expected  ;  he  looked  foeod 
upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  wert 
stiff  and  his  muscles  sore,  and  his  first  request 
was  to  see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness 
of  his  sleep  to  the  stillness  of  the  country.  He 
expected  rrom  that  time  nothing  but  nights  of 
quiet  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as  soon  as  be 
had  risen  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple. 

"  Dear  Frank. 
'*  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I 
could  wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
be,  in  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation  ;  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  so- 
liciting my  notice,  and  all  the  diversities  of 
pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ;  the  birds  art 
chirping  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing in  the  mead  ;  the  breeze  is  whistling  in  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the  water.  1 
can  now  say  with  truth,  that  a  man,  capable  oi 
enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  more 
busy  than  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  ksi 
solitary  than  in  a  place  of  solitude. 

"  I  am,  dear  Frank,  fcc" 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked 
into  the  wood,  with  some  inconvenience,  from 
the  furze  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  brieis 
that  scratched  his  face.  He  at  last  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  dehght  a 
shower,  by  which  h«  wm  not  wtt,  lattlnf 
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among  the  branches :  this,  said  he,  is  the  true 
image  of  obscurity  ;  we  hear  of  troubles  and 
commotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusement  did  not  overpower  the  calls 
of  nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order 
his  dinner.  He  knew  that  the  country  pro- 
duces whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  how  at  the  source  of  luxury, 
lesolved  to  indulge  himself  with  dainties 
which  he  supposed  might  be  procured  at  a  price 
next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was  ex- 
cted ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with 
is  generosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would 
ask.  Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be 
had  ;  and  heard,  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
•old  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen ;  and  he  re- 
tired again  to  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  dear- 
ness  could  be  consistant  with  abundance,  or 
how  fraud  should  be  practised  by  simplicity. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  speculations, 
and  returning  home  early  in  the  evening,  went 
a  while  from  window  to  window,  and  found 
that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told 
that  farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they 
eould  send  for  it  from  the  ale-house.  A  mes- 
senger was  despatched,  who  ran  away  full 
speed,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  heoges, 
and  at  last  coming  back  with  his  feet  pur- 
posely bemired,  instead  of  expressing  the  grati- 
tude which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the  bounty 
of  a  shilling,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and 
the  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  wor- 
ship would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half- 
a-crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement 
of  his  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not 
bow,  revives  our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  de- 
sires. He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  sur- 
Teyed  the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He 
walked  out,  and  passed  from  neld  to  field, 
without  observing  any  beaten  path,  and  won- 
dered that  he  haa  not  seen  the  shepherdesses 
dancing,  nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest- 
women  at  dinner.    Here,  said  he,  are  the  true 
Arcadians,  and  advanced  courteously  towards 
them,  as  afraid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig^ 
mty  of  his  presence.      They  acknowledged 
his  superiority  by  no  other  token  than  that  of 
asking  him  (or  something  to  drink.    He  ima^ 
gined  that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privilege 
of  discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to  familiar 
questions,  endeavourmg  to  accommodate  his 
aiscourse  to  the  crossness  of  rustic  under^ 
standings.    The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  Know  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to 
despise  him  ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending 
to  snow  him  a  bird's  nest,  decoyea  him  into 
a  ditc^  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a 
bareain. 

This  walk  had  given  hiM  no  great  pleasure ; 
but  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of 
manners,  and  less  mischiSTous  of  disposition. 
Ntxt  morning  he  was  accosted  by  an  attomeyi 
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who  told  him,  that,  unless  he  made  fanner 
Dobson  satisfaction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he 
had  orders  to  indict  him.  Shifter  was  offended 
but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling  the  attorney  that 
he  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so  volubly  of 
pettifoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  him 
awaj. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was 
inclined  to  ride,  and  being  pleased  with  thoap* 
pearance  of  a  horse  that  was  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owner, 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  sell 
him,  bat  that  he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man, 
Dick  paid  down  the  price,  and,  ridmg  out  to 
enioy  the  evening,  fell  with  his  new  horse  into 
a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with  difficulty,  and  as  ha 
was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman 
looked  at  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be 
blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded 
back  his  money ;  but  was  told  that  a  man  who 
rented  his  ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself, 
that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year 
was  barren,  and  that,  whether  horses  had  eyes 
or  no,  he  should  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic 
simplicity,  and  on  the  fifth  day  took  posses- 
sion again  of  his  chambers,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  78.]    Baturoat,  Sept.  1,  1759. 


Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  of  deficient  memoir ;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  finds  that  many  ox  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  slipped  irretrievably 
away ;  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are 
sometimes  equally  fujgitive  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ;  and  that  a  snort  intermission  of  at- 
tention more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than 
impairs  an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature, 
many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all  of 
which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  inef* 
fectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
effect  have  been  boasted  or  admired,  haa  been 
ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have  those 
who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at- 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt 
the  want,  though  Themistocles  only  confessed 
it  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertina^ 
cious  adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  horn 
the  evanescence  of  those  which  are  pleasing 
and  useful ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of  memory 
or  the  art  of  fbrgetfulness. 

Forgetfulncss  is  necessary  to  remembrance. 
Ideas  are  retained  hj  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away, 
and  which  new  images  are  striving  to  oblite 
rate.  If  useless  thoughts  could  be  expelled 
from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  our 
knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  theii 
fbanar  place. 
••  it  is  impossible  to  consider  withooC  ioiiM 
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recret  how  much  might  htTe  been  learned, 
vr  how  much  might  have  been  invented  by  a 
rational  and  vigorous  application  of  time,  use- 
lessly orpainfimy  passed  in  the  revocation  of 
events  which  have  left  neither  good  nor  evil 
behind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  either  re- 
paired or  irreparable,  in  resentment  of  iniuries 
known  onlv  to  ourselves,  of  which  death  has 
put  the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept,  to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  All  useless  miseir  is  cer- 
tainly folly,  and  he  that  feels  evils  before  they 
come  may  be  deservedly  censured  ;  yet  surely 
to  dread  the  future  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
lament  the  pasL  The  business  of  life  is  to  go 
forwards  :  he  who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets 
it  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospec- 
tion turns  back  to  find  it  That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day,  may  be  regretted  again  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  useful  and  virtuous,  and 
not  only  allowable  but  necessary,  when  it 
lends  to  the  amendment  of  life,  or  to  admoni- 
tion of  error  which  we  may  be  again  in  danger 
of  committing.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  pro- 
duce any  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sor- 
row. Most  of  the  mortification  that  we  have 
suffered,  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  which  can  never 
meet  again  ;  and  most  of  our  disappointments 
have  succeeded  those  expectations,  which  life 
^lows  not  be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if 
an  art  could  be  taught  of  forgetting  all  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  at  once  useless  and 
afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
fJcasure  could  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the 
mind  might  perform  its  functions  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  the  past  might  no  longer  en- 
croach upon  the  present 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole 
mind  is  not  applied ;  the  business  of  every  day 
calls  for  the  day  to  which  it  is  assigned  ;  and 
he  will  have  no  leisure  (o  regret  yesterday's 
vexations  who  resolves  not  to  nave  anew  sub- 
ject of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure, 
are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet 
as  memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
of  recollection,  so  the  power  of  forgetting  is 
capable  of  improvement  Reason  will,  by  a 
resolute  contest^  prevai)  over  imaginatioii,  and 
the  power  may  be  obtained  of  Cransferring  the 
attention  as  judgment  shall  direct 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are 
often  violent  and  importunate  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to 
ex|>el  them  immediately  by  putting  better  im- 
ages into  motion  ;  but  this  enemy  of  quiet  b 
above  all  others  weakened  by  every  defeat ; 
the  reflection  which  has  been  once  overpowered 
and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any  formi- 
dable vehemence. 

Emplovmentis  the  freat  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual aominion.  The  mind  cannot  retire 
from  its  enemy  into  .^tel  vaeanej,  or  twrn 


aside  from  one  object  bnt  by  passmf  to  an- 
other. The  gloomy  and  the  resentfiu  are  il- 
ways  found  among  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  must  be  basj 
about  good  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  present 
offers  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backwani 
on  the  past 


No.  73.]     Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1759. 

That  every  man  would  bench  if  a  vnshconkl 
obtain  riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  few 
will  contest,  at  least  in  a  nation  like  ours,  in 
which  commerce  has  kindled  a  universal  emu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  receiret 
all  the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of 
knowledge  and  of  virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gt^d,  u 
for  the  chief  ^ood,  and,  by  the  natural  eSoti  of 
unwearied  diligence,  have  found  many  exp^- 
tious  methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  improve  the  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make 
it  produce  more  happiness  than  it  afibrded  in 
former  times,  when  every  declaimer  expatiated 
on  its  mischiefs,  and  every  philosopher  taught 
his  followers  to  despise  it 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  ex- 
orbitant wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich 
are  neither  way-laid  by  robbers  nor  watched 
by  informers  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded 
from  proscriptions,  or  seizures.  The  neces- 
sity 01  concealinff  treasure  has  long  ceased ; 
no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  mediocrity,  and 
condemn  his  pli^te  and  jewels  to  caverns  and 
darkness,  or  feast  his  mind  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  clouded  splendour,  of  finery  which  is 
useless  till  it  is  shown,  and  which  he  dares  not 
show. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  the 
wealthy  very  rarely  desire  to  be  thought  poor; 
for  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  display  riches  by 
every  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  bosses 
with  useless  ornaments,  only  to  show  that  we 
can  buy  them ;  we  cover  our  coaches  with  cold, 
and  employ  artists  in  the  discovery  of  new  fash- 
ions of  expense ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  found  that 
riches  produce  happiness. 

Of  nches,  as  or  every  thing  else,  the  hope 
is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we  cona- 
der  them  as  the  means  to  be  used,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  ws 
press  on  our.  pursuit  ardently  and  vigorously, 
and   that  ardour  secures  ns  from  weariness 
of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  than  in 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 
^  One  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  riches  is,  that  they  very  seldom 
make  their  owner  rich.    To  be  nch  is  to  have 
more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted; 
to  have  something  which  may  be  spent  without 
reluctance,  and  scattered  without  care,  with 
which  the  sudden  demands  of  desire  may  be 
gratified)  the  casual  freaks  of  fancy  indulged, 
or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of  benevolence 
improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  bat  poor  by  her  ows 
I  fanit    There  is  another  poverty  to  which  tht 
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rich  are  exposed  with  lets  guilt  b]r  the  offieioas- 
ness  of  others.  Every  man,  eminent  for  exu- 
berance of  fortune,  i«  surrounded  from  morning 
to  evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,  bj 
flatterers,  whose  art  of  adulation  consists  in  ex- 
citing artificial  wants,  and  in  foroung  new 
«chemes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found 
'  Viself  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  which  the 
#entieth  part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him 
rich.  His  temper  is  easy,  and  his  affections 
•oft ;  ho  receives  every  man  with  kindness,  and 
hears  him  with  credulity.  His  friends  took 
eare  to  settle  him  by  ^ving  him  a  wife,  whom, 
kavinff  no  particular  inclination,  he  rather  ac- 
cepted than  chose,  because  he  was  told  that  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportion- 
ate to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires 
or  admits  Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little 
■kill  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  friends 
think  it  their  interest  to  improve  it  If  he  was 
sufiered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would 
leave  every  thins  as  he  finds  it,  and  pass 
through  the  world  distinguished  only  by  mof* 
fensive  gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxu- 
ry have  marked  him  out  as  otoe  at  whose  ex- 
pense they  may  exercise  their  arts.  A  com- 
Knion,  who  had  just  learned  the  names  of  the 
Jian  masters,  runs  from  sale  to  sale,  and 
buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays, 
without  inauiring  where  they  shall  be  buns. 
Another  fiUs  his  garden  with  statues,  which 
Tranquil  wishes  away  but  dares  not  remove. 
One  of  his  friends  is  learning  architecture,  by 
building  him  a  house,  which  he  passed  by  and 
inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  another  has 
been  for  three  years  digging  canals,  and  raising 
mounts  ;  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and 
planting  them  in  another,  on  which  Tranquil 
looks  a  with  serene  indifference,  without  asking 
what  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector  tclb 
him  that  a  waterwork ,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
will  complete  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays 
his  draughts  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes 
upon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explana* 
tions ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections  but  orders 
him  to  beein  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from 
talk  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  ex- 
pense without  adding  to  his  pleasures.  He 
pays  and  receives  visits,  and  iias  loitered  in 
public  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without 
knovring  that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his 
steward  told  him  this  morning  that  he  could 
pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortgag- 
ing a  manor. 


No.  74.]     Saturday,  SxPT.  15,  1759. 

In  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
mory is  made  die  motlierof  the  muses,  by  which 
the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant 
to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copi- 
ously with  true  notions,  before  the  imsj^ination 
should  be  suffered  to  form  fictions  or  coflect  em* 
ballishmenta ;  for  the  woikf  of  an  ignorant  poet 


can  aflbrd  nothing  higher  than  pleasing  sound, 
and  fiction  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  display 
the  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universaU 
ly  allowed,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  commonly  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  student :  he  that  admires  the 
proficiency  of  another,  always  attributes  it  to 
the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he  that 
laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retention 
is  weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  know- 
ledge must  be  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to 
be  ooomed  to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  per- 
haps, afibrd  consolation  to  some  that  have  fall- 
en too  easily  into  despondence,  by  observing 
that  such  weakness,  is  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  of 
nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts  of 
memory. 

In  the  common  business  of  life,  we  find  the 
memory  of  one  tike  that  of  another,  and  ho- 
nestly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary 
forgetfulncss,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  but  in 
literary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to 
want  of  memory  than  of  diUgence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  me- 
mory, either  because  we  remember  less  than 
we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  others  to 
remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers, 
with  which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  mea- 
sures them  by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by 
what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  most 
capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  his 
wishes  ;  he  that  remembers  most,  remembcts 
little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  He, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is 
not  to  consider  the  disappointment  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
improvement,  because  he  does  not  retain 
what  even  the  author  has,  perhaps,  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of 
others,  is  often  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequa- 
lity. Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  aflfbided 
examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  |;igan- 
tic  memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himseli,  mat 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  a  hundred 
verses  having  once  read  them  ;  and  Barthicus 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  "Comment  upon 
Cladian'*  without  consulting  the  text  But 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no 
more  to  be  lamented  than  not  to  have  the 
stren^h  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
Achines.  He  that,  in  the  distribution  of  good, 
has  an  equal  share  with  common  men,  may 
justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is  no  strik- 
me  disparity,  it  is  difiicult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  difiicult 
to  discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention, 
which  has  renewed  the  first  impression  b^ 
more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  acci- 
dental combination  of  ideas  either  mind  might 
have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argu 
ment  to  its  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distribnt- 
led  so  often  deceives  our  trust,  that  almost 
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every  man  attempts,  by  lome  artifice  or  other, 
to  secure  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in 
the  margin  of  their  books,  the  most  important 
passages,  the  strongest  arguments,  or  the 
brightest  sentiments.  Thus  they  load  their 
minds  with  superfluous  attention,  repress  the 
vehemence  of  curiosity  by  useless  dehberation, 
and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the  current 
of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and  at 
last  close  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages 
and  marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  certainly  rememberea  but  what 
is  transcribed ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  passed 
weeks  and  months  in  transferring  large  quota- 
tions to  a  common-place  book.  Yet  why  any 
part  of  a  book,  which  can  be  consulted  at  plea- 
sure, should  be  copied,  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover. The  hand  has  no  closer  correspondence 
with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  Tne  act  of 
writing  itself  distracts  the  thoughts,  and  what 
is  read  twice,  is  commonly  better  remember- 
ed than  what  is  transcribed.  The  method, 
therefore,  consumes  time  without  assisting 
memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  atten- 
tion. No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage 
who  is  not  able,  at  pleasure,  to  evacuate  his 
mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author,  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid 
with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure.  If  the 
repositories  of  thought  are  already  full,  what 
can  they  receive ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  on 
the  past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before 
the  eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight  is 
commonly  retained,  because  pleasure  always 
■ecnres  attention ;  but  the  books  which  are  con- 
sulted by  occasional  necessity,  and  perused  with 
impatience,  seldom  leave  any  traces  on  the 
mind. 


No.  75.]     Saturday,  Sept.  22,  1759. 

In  the  time  when  Bassora  was  considered  as 
the  school  of  Asia,  and  flourished  by  the  repu- 
tation of  its  professors,  and  the  confluence  oi  its 
students,  among  the  pupils  that  listened  round 
the  chair  of  Alb'amazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  na- 
tive of  Tauris,  in  Persia,  a  youne  man,  amia- 
ble in  his  manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form, 
of  boundless  curiosity,  incessant  diligence,  and 
irresistible  genius,  of  quick  apprehension,  and 
tenacious  memory,  accurate  without  narrow- 
ness, and  eager  for  novelty  without  incon- 
stancy. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bassora, 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction. He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather 
admired  than  envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidi- 
ty of  his  progress  led  behind :  he  was  consult- 
ed by  his  fellow-students  as  anoraculous  guide, 
and  admitted  as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  con- 
ferences of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  passed  through  all 
the  exercises  of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  in- 
vited to  a  professor's  seat,  and  intreated  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  Bassora.  Gelaleddin 
9^BdcUd  to  delibente  oo  the  proposal,  iHth 


w^ch,  before  he  considered  it,  he  resolved  to 
comply ;  and  next  morning  retired  to  a  gaaUo 
planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  and 
entering  a  solitary  walk  began  to  meditate  up- 
on his  future  life. 

*'  If  I  am  thus  eminent,"  said  be,  *'  in  tks 
redone  of  literature,  I  shall  be  yet  more  ooof 
spicuous  in  any  other  plaee  ;  if  I  should  now 
devote  myself  to  study  and  retirement,  I  miul 
pass  my  hfe  in  silence,  unacquainted  with  thr 
delights  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  tbe 
pomp  of  greatness  and  the  charms  oi  elegance, 
with  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  with  all 
that  keeps  the  worid  in  motion,  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  iL  I  will 
therefore,  depart  to  Tauris.  where  the  Per- 
sian monarch  resides  in  all  the  splendour  oi 
absolute  dominion :  my  reputation  will  fly  be 
fore  me,  my  arrival  will  be  coofratolated  by 
my  kinsmen  and  friends ;  I  shau  see  the  e^es 
of  those  who  predicted  my  greatness,  sparkhag 
with  exultation,  and  the  fa<:es  of  those  that 
once  despised  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  cono- 
terfeiting  kindness  by  artificial  smiles.  I  will 
show  m^  wisdom  by  my  discourse,  and  my 
moderation  by  my  silence  ;  I  will  instmct  the 
modest  with  easy  gentleness,  and  repress  the 
ostentatious  by  seasonable  superciuousnesi. 
My  apartments  will  be  crowdea  by  the  inqui- 
sitive, and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and 
those  that  rival  me ;  my  name  will  soon  reach 
the  court ;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of 
the  emperor :  the  judges  of  the  law  will  con- 
fess my  wisaom,  and  the  nobles  will  contend 
to  heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  shall  find  that  my 
merit,  luie  that  of  others,  excites  malignity, 
or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat  of  eleva- 
tion, I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscuri- 
ty, and  become,  in  my  lowest  state,  a  profes- 
sor of  Bassora." 

Having  thus  settled  his  determination,  he 
declared  to  his  friends  his  design  of  visiting 
Tauris,  and  saw  with  more  pleasure  than  he 
ventured  to  express,  the  regret  with  which  he 
was  dismissed.  He  could  not  bear  to  delay 
the  honours  to  which  he  was  designed,  and 
therefore  hastened  away,  and  in  a  snort  time 
entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  imme- 
diately immersed  in  the  crowd,  andpassed  un- 
observed to  his  father's  house.  He  entered, 
and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly,  yet 
without  any  excess  of  fondness,  or  excUma^ 
tions  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  ab- 
sence, sufiered  many  losses,  and  Gelaleddin 
was  considered  as  an  additional  burden  to  a 
falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  be- 

Sm  to  display  his  acquisitions  and  practised  all 
e  arts  of  narration  and  disposition  :  but  the 
poor  have  no  leisure  to  be  pleased  with  elo- 

auence ;  they  heard  his  arguments  without  re- 
ection,  and  his  pleasantries  without  a  smile. 
He  then  applied  himself  singly  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  found  them  all  chained  down 
by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  insensible  of  any  other  excellence  than 
that  which  could  bring  some  remedy  for  indi- 
gence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  thai 
Gelaleddin  was  returned,  and  ae  sat  ibr  soom 
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dajTs  1*1  ezpectatinn  that  the  learned  would 
viHit  him  for  consultation,  or  the  f^reat  for  en- 
tectainment.  But  who  would  be  pleased  or 
iriittructed  in  Uie  mansions  of  poverty  7  He 
then  frequented  places  of  public  resort,  and 
endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copious- 
n  S8  of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced 
and  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place, 
his  arro^nce  and  his  pedantry  ;  and  the  dull 
listened  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then  wonder- 
ed why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain 
so  much  knowledge  which  would  never  do 
him  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  viziers  for  employ- 
ment, not  doubting  but  his  service  would  be 
eagerly  accepted.  He  waa  told  by  one  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office  ;  by  ano- 
ther, that  his  merit  was  above  any  patronage 
but  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  thiid  that  he 
would  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  visier, 
that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great 
use  in  public  business.  He  was  sometimes  ad- 
mitted to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit 
and  diffused  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  observed, 
that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident,  he  had 
remarkably  excelled,  he  was  seldom  invited  a 
•econd  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and 
disjvustcd,  but  confident  of  resuming  his  former 
rank,  and  revelling  again  in  <M^^ty  of  praise. 
But  he  who  had  been  nesiected  at  Taunii,  was 
not  much  regarded  at  Bassora ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fugitive,  who  returned  only  be- 
cause he  could  hve  in  no  other  place ;  his  com- 
panions found  that  they  had  formerly  over-rat- 
ed his  abilities,  and  he  Uvcd  long  without  no- 
tice or  esteem. 


No.  76.]    Saturdat,  Sept.  29,  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


I  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of 
those  shallow  critics,  whose  judgment,  though 
often  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only 
to  inferior  beauties,  and  who  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extensive  works. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  critic  still  worse, 
who  judges  by  narrow  rules,  and  those  too 
oflen  false,  and  which,  though  they  should  be 
true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  but  a 
very  little  way  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
the  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for 
whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or 
criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the 
work  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out 
of  the  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part  I  pro- 
fess myself  an  Idler ,  and  love  to  give  my  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  per- 
ceptions without  much  fatigue  of  thinking : 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by 
rules,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk  more 
learnedly  but  not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 
Another  naion  which  haa  ieaa«aed  my  affec- 


tion for  the  study  of  criticism  is,  that  critics, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  themselves 
from  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love 
and  admire  them :  for  these  rules  being  always 
uppermost,  give  them  such  a  propensity  to 
criticise,  that  instead  of  eiving  up  tne  reins  of 
their  imagination  into  meir  author's  hands, 
their  frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining 
whether  the  performance  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  art 

To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in 
spite  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time  have  no 
great  disposition  to  much  reading  and  study,  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  connoisseur,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critic 
in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a  few  names 
of  painteriL  with  their  general  characters,  with 
a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they 
may  pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  a  very  notable 
connoisseur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last 
week  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court ;  he  was 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of 
course,  and  of  course  his  mouth  full  of  nothing, 
but  the  grace  of  Raffaelle,  the  purity  of  Domi- 
nicliino,  the  learning  of  Poussin,  and  the  air  of 
Guido,  the  greatness  of  taste  of  the  Carrachis, 
and  the  sublimity  and  jgrand  contomo  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of 
criticism,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubili* 
ty  which  generally  those  orators  have  who  an- 
nex no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in 
our  way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  observe  a 
whole  length  of  Charies  the  First,  by  Vandyke, 
as  a  perfect  representation  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it 
was  very  fine,  out  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast, 
and  had  not  the  flowing  line,  without  which  a 
figure  could  not  possibly  be  graceful.  When 
we  entered  the  callery,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive him  recollecting  his  rules  by  which  he 
was  to  criticise  Raffaelle.  I  shall  pass  over  his 
observation  of  the  boots  bein^  too  little,  and 
other  criticisms  of  that  kind,  till  we  arrived  at 
St  Paul  preaching.  "This,**  says  he,  **i8 
esteemed  tne  most  excellentof  all  the  cartoons; 
what  nobleness,  what  dignity  there  is  in  that 
figure  of  Sl  Paul !  and  yet  what  an  addition 
to  that  nobleness  could  Raffaelle  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  time ! 
but,  above  all,  the  Bowing  line,  which  consti- 
tutes grace  and  beauty !  You  would  not  have 
then  seen  an  upright  figure  standing  equally  on 
both  legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, without  the  least  art  of  disposition.** 
The  following  picture  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  are  twelve  upright  figures ; 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  Raffiielle  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  pyramidal  principle !  He 
would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  the 
middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or  the 
figures  at  the  extremities  stoopins  or  lying, 
which  would  not  only  have  formea  the  group 
into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  con« 
trasted  the  standing  figures.    Indeed,"  added 
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he,  ^I  have  often  lamented  that  lo  great  a 
genius  aa  Rafl&elle  had  not  lived  in  this  enlightp 
ened  age,  since  the  art  has  been  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, and  had  had  his  education  in  one  of  the 
modem  academies ;  what  glorious  works  might 
we  then  have  expected  from  his  divine  pencil!" 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my 
friend's  observation,  which,  I  suppose,  yon  are 
now  able  to  continue  by  yoorsetf.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time  that 
great  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of 
fixed  reputation,  objections  are  raised  against 
those  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
was  acquired. 

Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that 
Raffiielle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony 
of  Rubens,  or  the  light  and  shadow  of  Rem- 
brant,  without  considering  how  much  the  gay 
harmony  of  the  former,  andaffectation  of  thelat- 
ter,  would  take  from  the  dignity  of  Raffiielle ; 
and  yet  Rubens  had  great  harmony,  and  Rem- 
brant  understood  light  and  shadow  ;  but  what 
may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  paint- 
ing, becomes  a  blemish  in  a  higher ;  as  the 
qmck,  sprightly  turn,  which  is  the  life  and 
beauty  of  epigrammatic  compositions,  would 
but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thougnt  to  in- 
fer from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  Uiat  rules 
are  absolutely  unnecessary ;  but  to  censure 
scrupulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  minute  ex- 
actness, which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
higher  excellency,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  paint- 
ing a  general  subject  By  inserting  this  letter, 
perhaps,  you  wiU  incur  the  censure  a  man 
would  deserve,  whose  business  being  to  enter- 
tain a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
company,  and  talk  to  a  particular  person. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No  77.]      Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1759. 

East  poetry  is  universally  admired  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed, 
by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
be  properly  called  easy.  Horace  has  told  us, 
thai  it  IS  such  as  ''every  reader  hopes  to  equal, 
but  after  long  labour  finds  unattainable."  This 
is  a  very  loose  description,  in  which  only  the 
effect  is  noted  ;  the  qualities  which  produce 
this  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 

Elasy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts 
are  expressed  without  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage. The  discriminating  character  of  ease 
consists  principally  in  the  diction  ;  for  all  true 

C)etry  requires  that  the  sentiments  be  natural, 
anguage  suffers  violence  by  harsh  or  by  dar- 
in|[  ^ures,  by  transposition,  by  unusual  accep- 
tations of  words,  and  by  any  license  which 
would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of  the 
verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epi- 
thet wluch  can  be  ejected  without  diminution 
of  the  sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same 
word,  and  all  unusual,  though  not  ungram* 
matical  structure  of  speech,  destroy  the  grace 
of  oifjr  pottiy. 


The  fint  lines  of  Pope's  Iliad  aflbrd 
pies  of  many  licenaes  which  an  easy  writer 
most  decline  : — 

AchillM*  wnith  lo  Onmce  tht  direful  spriaf 
Of  woea  unnamber*d  heavenlj  goddev  dag. 
The  wrath  which  hurl*d  to  Pluto**  gloomy  reigB 
The  eoula  of  miflKy  chiefs  nnUmely  alaio. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  language  is  distorted 
by  inversions,  clogged  with  superflintiea,  and 
clouded  by  a  harsh  metaphor  ;  and  in  the 
second  there  are  two  words  used  in  an  un- 
common sense,  two  epithets  inserted  only  to 
lengthen  the  line  ;  all  these  practises  may  in 
a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but  they  al- 
ways produce  some  degree  of  obscurity  and 
ruggeoness. 

l^sy  poetry  has  been  so  long  exdoded  hj 
ambition  of  ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  image- 

Z,  that  its  nature  seems  now  to  be  forgotten, 
(fectation,  however  opposite  to  ease,  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  it :  and  those  who  aspire  to 
gentle  elegance,  collect  female  phrases  and 
fashionable  barbarisms,  and  imagine  that  style 
to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made  famihar. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  pa- 
per : — 


Pallas  grew  ▼ap'riah  once  and  odd, 
StM  would  not  do  Uie  leaac  rigta  tbinff 

Either  for  sodden  or  for  god. 
Nor  work,  nor  plaj,  nor  paint,  nor  sing. 

Jove  frowned,  and  «« Uee,"  he  cried,  "  ibose 
So  skilfal,  and  tkome  hands  ao  taper  ; 

Do  something  exquisite  and  wise." — 
She  bow'd,  obej*d  liim,  and  cm 


This  Texlng  him  who  gave  her  birth. 

Thought  by  all  heaven  a  huminf  v. 
What  does  she  next,  but  bids  of  eanh 

Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same ; 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  strange  airs , 

But  sure  yuu*U  find  if  hard  to  spt^ 
The  sense  aini  taste  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  of  SaviUe  and  of  Boyla 

Alas  !  one  bad  example  shown, 

How  quicltly  all  the  sex  purnie  ! 
See,  Madam  !  see  the  ans  o'ertbrown 

Between  John  Overton  and  jou. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  easy  poetry  tobe  im- 
derstood  as  long  as  the  language  lasts ;  but 
modes  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
only  to  mooish  folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  those 
that  use  them,  die  away  with  their  inventon, 
and  their  meaning,  in  a  few  years,  is  no  longer 
known. 

Elasy  poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty 
compositions  upon  minute  subjects  ;  but  ease, 
though  it  excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatness. 
Many  lines  in  Cato*s  soliloquy  are  at  once  easy 
and  sublime : — 


The  divinity  that  adrs  within  as  ; 
*Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

^ir  there  is  a  power  ^Mve  on. 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Thro*  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  vtrtna, 

And  tliat  which  he  delighu  in  must  be  happy. 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to 
limi^:  the  eelebnlod  •(■&» of  Oowbf^ 
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lad  J  elaborately  dressed,  loses  nothing  of  its 
freedom  by  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment : — 

Th>  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

l4  but  a  barbarous  skill, 
Tis  like  the  poislUng  of  a  dan, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other  of  our 
poets ;  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
nim  often  into  harshness  of  expression.  Wal- 
ler often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it ;  for 
he  is  too  frequently  driven  into  transpositions. 
The  poets,  from  the  time  of  Dryden,  have  gra- 
dually advanced  in  embellishment,  and  conse- 
quently departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of 
easy  poetry,  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him 
with  too  hard  a  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write 
a  volume  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets,  bright- 
ened by  figures,  and  stiffened  by  transpositions, 
than  to  produce  a  few  couplets  meed  only  by 
naked  elegance  and  simple  punty,  which  re- 
quires so  much  care  and  skill,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
.true  definition  of  easy  poetry. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1759. 

I  HAVc  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those 
places  to  which  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle 
and  luxurious  an  annual  reason  for  resorting, 
whenever  they  fancy  themselves  offended  by 
the  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
of  this  periodical  assembly  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases  nor  fear  them. 
What  pleasure  can  be  expected,  more  than  the 
variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  num- 
bers are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for 
diversion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon 
the  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint; 
and  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  an- 
other. 

But  every  condition  has  some  advantages. 
In  this  confinement  a  smaller  circle  affords  op- 
portunities for  more  exact  observation.  The 
glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts  the 
sight  to  a  point ;  and  the  mmd  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.  The  quality  or  habit  which 
passes  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
multitudes,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  of- 
fered to  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps 
I  have,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thou- 
sands, like  my  late  companions  ;  for  when  the 
scene  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  dis- 
gust turns  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression 
can  be  made  upon  the  mind. 

There  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  al- 
ways passed  the  evening  together.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 
honour  of  the  place ;  many  youths  aspired  to 
distinction,  by  pretending  to  occasional  invita- 
tions ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wishing  to  be 
men,  that  they  might  partake  the  pleasures  of 
iMinad  society. 


I  know  not  whf^her  by  merit  or  destiny,  1 
was  soon  after  m^  Tivaf,  admitted  to  this  en- 
vied party,  which  I'frequented  till  I  had  learn- 
ed the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  un- 
controverted  truth;  and  by  keeping  himscU 
out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired 
all  the  confidence  which  the  consciousness  of 
irresistible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was 
once  mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and  aAer 
having  recounted  his  virtues,  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  fully,  by  mentioning  his  faults. 
"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady,  "  that  he  has  faults  I 
can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  witliout  them  7 
No  man,  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the  earth, 
however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not, 
in  some  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If 
there  be  any  man  faultless,  brine  him  forth  in« 
to  public  view,  show  him  openly,  and  let  him 
be  known  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  and, 
till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shown,  shall  aiwayo 
maintain,  that  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfec- 
tion ;  such  talk  is  for  those  that  are  strangers 
in  the  world ;  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and 
conversed  with  all  ranks  of  people  ;  I  havo 
known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the-  old  and  the  young,  the 
clerical  and  the  lay  ;  but  I  have  never  found  a 
man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die  in 
the  opinion,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail." 

To  ail  this  nothing  could  be  opposed.  I  lis 
tened  with  a  hanging  head :  Mr.  Steady  looked 
round  on  the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw 
every  eye  congratuktting  his  victory  ;  he  de- 
parted, and  spent  the  next  morning  in  follow- 
ing those  who  retired  from  the  company,  and 
telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  how 
poor  Sprightly  began  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wisey  tnan  himself,  but  that  he  suppressed  him 
by  a  decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally 
to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy 
sententiousness ;  he  never  immerses  himself 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,  but  bes  to  catch 
his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is  often  very 
successful  in  breaking  narratives,  and  con- 
founding eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the 
history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  made  men- 
tion of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers :  "  Then," 
said  Dick,  "  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich." 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  the  tale ;  and  hear- 
ing of  a  man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked, 
that  "  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon  dry 
land." 

Will  Startle  i^  a  man  of  ezqnisite  sensibi- 
lity, whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quicknoM 
of  discernment,  subject  him  to  impressions 
from  the  slightest  causes ;  and  who,  tnerefore, 
passes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horror,  in 
quiverings  of  delight,  or  convnlsions  of  dis- 
gust His  emotions  are  too  violent  for  many 
words  ;  his  Uioaghts  are  always  discoveroff 
by  exclamations.  "Vile,  odious,  horrid,  do* 
testable,"  and  "sweet,  charming,  delightful, 
astonishing,"  compose  almost  his  whole  voca- 
bulary, which  he  utters  with  yarioui  oonior- 
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tioni  and  gesticulatioiiB,  not  eanly  related  or 
described. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  readinc,  who 
otters  nothing  but  quotations ;  but  naving 
been,  I  suppose,  too  confident  of  his  memory, 
he  has  for  some  time  neelected  his  books,  and 
his  stock  erows  every  day  more  scanty.  Mr. 
Solid  has  kinnd  an  opportunity  every  night  to 
repeat,  from  Hudibras. 

DoubileM  the  pleasure  it  a«  great 
Of  being  cheated,  aa  to  cheat  { 

and  from  Waller. 

PoeCa  loae  half  the  praiae  they  would  have  got. 
Were  it  but  known  what  they  diacraielj  bloc 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and 
forcible  penetration.  Others  are  content  with 
superficial  appearances :  but  Dick  holds,  that 
there  is  no  enect  without  a  cause,  and  values 
himself  upon  his  power  of  explaining  the  diffi- 
culty, and  displaying  the  abstruse.  Upon  a  dis- 
pute among  us,  which  of  two  youuf  strangers 
was  more  beautiful,  **  You,"  says  Mr.  Misty, 
turning  to  me,  *'  like  Amaranthia  better  than 
Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference, 
lor  the  cause  is  evident ;  there  is  in  man  a  per- 
ception of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  per- 
fection, which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
mental  texture ;  and  before  reason  can  de- 
scend from  her  throne,  to  pass  her  sentence 
upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  towards 
the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible;  for  the  har- 
monic system  oif  the  universe,  and  the  recipro- 
cal magnetism  of  similar  natures,  are  always 
operating  towards  conformity  and  union ;  nor 
can  the  powers  of  the  soul  cease  from  agita- 
tion, till  they  find  something  on  which  they 
can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  opposed  ; 
and  Amaranthia  was  acknowledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from, 
Sir,  yours, 

Robin  Sfritblt. 


No.  79.]     Satuu>at,  Oct.  20,  1759. 
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Tour  aeceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  paint* 
ing,  gives  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few 
more  sketehes  on  the  same  subject 

Amongst  the  painters  and  the  writers  on 
painting,  there  is  one  maxim  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  continually  inculcated.  Imitate 
nature  is  the  invariable  rule ;  but  I  know  none 
who  have  explained  in  what  manner  this  rule 
is  to  be  understood  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  that  objects  are  represented  naturallv 
when  they  have  such  reliel  that  they  seem  real 
It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
•eme  of  the  rule  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
■idered,  that,  if  the  excellence  of  a  painter 
consisted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  paint* 
must  lose  its  rank,  and  be  no  longer  con- 
'  M  a  libonl  ail,  md  Mter  to  poetry, 


this  imitation  being  merely  iwy.haniral,  in 
which  the  slowest  intellect  is  alwavs  sure  ts 
succeed  best ;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot 
stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which  the  understanding 
has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence  has  the  sit 
to  claim  kindred  with  poetry,  but  by  its  pow- 
ers over  the  imagination  ?  To  this  power  the 
painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim ;  in  thiseenie 
he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end, 
even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  confined  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  requires  this 
minute  attention  to  be  carefullj  avoided,  asd 
must  be  kept  as  separate  from  it  as  the  style  o( 
poetry  from  that  of  history.  Poetical  omt* 
mento  destroy  that  air  of  truth  and  plainness 
which  ought  to  characterise  history ;  but  the 
very  being  of  poetry  consisU  in  departing 
from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting  every 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To 
desire  to  see  the  excellencies  m  each  stvle 
united,  to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italian 
school,  is  to  join  contrarieties  which  cannot 
subsist  together,  and  which  destroy  the  efficsr 
cy  of  each  other.  The  Italian  attends  only 
to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general  ideas 
which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal  na- 
ture ;  the  Duteh,  on  the  contrary,  to  litertl 
truth,  and  a  minute  exactness  in  the  detail,  o 
I  may  say  of  nature  modified  by  accident 
The  attention  to  these  pet^  peculiarities  is 
is  the  very  cause  of  this  naturalness,  so  much 
admired  in  the  Duteh  pictures,  which,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a 
lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place  to  a 
beauty  of  a  superior  kind,  since  one  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  departing  from  the  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  whether  they  would 
receive  any  advantage  from  possessing  this 
mechanical  merit,  I  should  not  scruple  to  say 
they  would  not  only  receive  no  advantage,  but 
would  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  e£^t 
which  they  now  have  on  every  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  may 
be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  why 
should  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  matter, 
which  can  only  counteract  his  purpose  by  le- 
tardinc;  the  progress  of  the  imagination. 

If  this  opinion  should  be  thought  one  of  the 
wild  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only 
say,  that  those  who  censure  it  are  not  conver- 
sant in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  poe- 
try may  admit  There  may  perhaps  be  too 
great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great  a  re- 
straint of  imagination ;  and  if  the  one  pro- 
duces incoherent  monsters,  the  other  produ- 
ces what  is  full  as  bad,  lifeless  instpidi^. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  passions,  and 
eood  sense,  but  not  common  sense,  must  at 
last  determine  its  limits.  It  has  been  thooghti 
and  I  believe  with  reason,  that  Michael  Angeb 
sometimes  transgressed  those  limits,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  figures  of  him  of  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  tbsy 
were  in  the  highest  degree  sublime  or  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  Such  faults  may  be  wui 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genitts^  but  «t  In^ 
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he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  insipid, 
«nd  whatever  passion  his  works  may  excite, 
they  will  always  escape  contempt 

What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  the 
•ublimest  style,  particularly  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds 
may  admit  of  this  naturalness,  which  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting, 
as  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  has  the  least  of 
common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little 
more  enthusiasm  to  the  modem  painters ;  too 
much  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of  the  present 
age.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conti- 
nually declining  in  this  respect  from  the  time 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos  of  insipidi- 
ty to  which  they  are  now  sunk  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tioned the  Italian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  modems,  but  the  heads 
of  the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor 
did  I  mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian 
painter,  the  Venetian  school,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius. 
I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
painters,  that  however  excellent  they  may  be 
in  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter 
themselves  very  much  upon  it;  and  to  the 
connoisseurs,  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  fid- 
dle painted  so  finely,  that  as  the  phrase  is, 
**  It  looks  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,"  they 
would  not  for  that  reason  immediately  com- 
pare the  painter  to  Rafiaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo. 


No.  80.]     Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1759. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
universally  experienced,  and  almost  univer- 
sally confessea ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to 
mournful  truths ;  if  we  look  impartially  about 
us,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has  hkewise 
its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is 
again  beginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment  Those 
whom  the  t3rranny  of  fashion  had  condemned 
to  pass  the  summer  among  shades  and  brooks, 
are  now  preparing  to  return  to  plays,  balls, 
and  assemblies,  with  health  restored  by  retire- 
ment, and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some 
montlis  without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels 
a  sudden  renovation  of  its  faculties.  It  was 
lone  ago  observed  by  Pythagoras,  that  ability 
and  necessity  dwell  near  each  other.  She 
that  wandered  in  the  garden  without  sense  of 
Its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  afler  day  stretched 
Upon  a  couch  behind  a  e reen  curtain,  unwill- 
ing to  wake  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  sum- 
mons her  thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her 
last  year's  clothes  shall  be  seen  again,  and  to 
•Dticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new  suit ;  the  day 
and  the  night  are  now  filled  with  occupation ; 
the  laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
among  rustics,  are  taken  from  the  boxes,  and 
foviewed,  and  the  eye  is  no  sooner  closed  after 
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its  labours,  than  whole  shops  of  silk  busy  the 
fancy. 

But  happiness  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known, 
and  very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day 
of  departure  a  week  is  always  appropriated  to 
the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial  vi- 
sits, at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  delights  of  London.  The  lady  who  is 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  flutters  her 
wings,  displays  her  prospect  of  felicity,  tells 
how  she  gradges  every  moment  of  delay,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she  knows 
condemned  to  stay  at  home,  is  sure  tb  won- 
der by  what  arts  life  can  be  made  supportable 
through  a  winter  in  the  country,  ana  to  tell 
how  oflen,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  an  opera, 
she  shall  pity  those  friends  whom  she  has  left 
behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom 
disappointed:  the  aflected  indifiTerence  of  one, 
the  taint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wish* 
es  of  some  openly  confessed,  and  the  silent 
dejection  of  tue  rest,  all*  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own 
deception,  trath,  thongh  unwelcome,  will  some- 
times intrade  upon  the  mind.  They  who  have 
already  enjoyea  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
ereat  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  is 
fittle  more  than  the  restlessness  of  a  vacant 
mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led  by  hope 
as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  passenger  en- 
wrapped in  silent  expectation,  whose  joy  in 
more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  are  more  ei 
sited.  The  virgin  whom  the  last  summet 
released  from  her  governess,  and  who  is  now 
foinff  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try 
me  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects 
no  fallacy  in  the  gay  representation.  She  be- 
lieves herself  passing  into  another  world,  and 
images  London  as  an  Elysian  region,  where 
every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  no- 
thing is  seen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth,  and 
nothmg  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery; 
where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show, 
and  the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  the 
eyes  are  used  only  to  sparkle,  and  the  feet 
only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves 
on  the  road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  bo 
dreaded,  and  cautions  to  be  observed.  She 
hears  them  as  they  heard  their  predecessors, 
witli  incredulity  or  contempt  Sne  sees  that 
they  have  ventured  and  escaped ;  and  one  of 
the  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  is, 
to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed  from 
their  admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we 
do  not  know,  because  they  have  never  deceiv- 
ed us.  The  fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  lis- 
ten to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  of 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to 
be  credited  when  he  tells  her,  that  her  expecta* 
tions  will  likewise  end  in  disappointment 

The  uniform  necessities  ot  human  nature 
produce  in  a  great  measure  uniformity  of  life, 
and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one  place  like 
another;  to  dress  and  undress,  to  eat  and  to 
sleep,  are  the  same  in  London  as  in  the  coon- 
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trj.  The  sapenmmemy  hoiin  have  indeed  a 
eremter  variety  both  of  pleasure  aod  of  |>ain. 
The  stranger  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
highest  summit  of  female  happiness :  but  how 
great  is  the  anguish  when  the  novelty  of 
another  face  draws  her  worshippers  away  f 
The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine 
gown ;  but  the  sight  of  a  sown  yet  finer  puts 
an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at  an  o^era, 
two  hours  may  be  happily  passed  in  listening 
to  the  music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the 
glances  of  the  company ;  hot  how  will  the 
night  end  in  despondency  when  she  that 
imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the  place, 
sees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair  1 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  conversation  to  her 
whose  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place ; 
and  who  can  dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees 
Amaryllis  led  out  before  her  ?  She  that  fancied 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  pleasures,  will 
find  herself  engaged  'without  design  in  num- 
berless competitions,  and  mortified  without 
provocation  with  numberless  afflictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour 
which  I  wish  to  moderate,  or  to  discourage 
those  whom  I  am  endeavouring  to  restrain. 
To  know  the  world  is  necetaary,  since  we  are 
lM>m  for  the  help'of  one  another;  and  to  know 
it  early  is  convenient,  if  it  be  only  that  we  may 
learn  early  to  despise  it  She  that  brings  to 
Liondon  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  tminter- 
mpted  happiness,  will  gain  in  return  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  knowledge  to  vivacity,  and 
enlarging  innocence  to  virtue. 


No.  81.]      SaTVRDAT,  Nov.  3, 1759. 

As  the  English  army  was  passing  towards 
Cluebec,  along  a  soft  savanna  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  lake,  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
inland  regions  stood  upon  a  rock  surrounded 
by  his  clan,  and  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes  contemplated  the  art  and  regularity  of 
European  war.  It  was  evening,  the  tents 
were  pitched :  he  observed  the  security  with 
which  the  troops  rested  in  the  night,  and  the 
order  with  which  the  march  was  renewed  in 
the  morning.  He  continued  to  pursue  them 
with  his  eye  till  thev  could  be  seen  no  longer, 
and  then  stood  ror  some  time  silent  and 
pensive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  ''  My  chil- 
dren," said  he,  **  I  have  often  heard  from  men 
hoary  with  long  life,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  absolute  lords  of  the 
woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  the  foot  can  pass.  Thev 
fished  and  hunted,  feasted  and  danced,  and, 
when  tliey  were  weary  lay  down  under  the 
first  thicket,  without  danger,  and  without  fear. 
They  changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons 
reqmred,  convenience  prompted,  or  curiosity 
ftllured  them;  and  sometimes  ^thered  the 
fniits  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  sported 
in  canoes  along  the  coast 
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Many  yean  and  ages  are  vapposed  to  have 
been  thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security;  when, 
at  last,  a  new  race  of  men  entered  onr  cooatrj 
from  the  great  ocean.  They  inclosed  them- 
selves in  habitations  of  stcne,  which  our  an- 
cestors could  neither  enter  by  violence,  nor 
destroy  by  lire.  They  issued  from  those  fast- 
nesses, sometimes,  covered  like  the  armadillo 
with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebounded 
on  the  striker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  niigk. 
ty  beasts  which  had  never  been  seen  in  our 
vales  or  forests,  of  such  strength  and  swift 
ness,  that  flight  and  opposition  were  vain 
alike.  Those  invaders  ranged  over  the  conti- 
nent, slaughtering  in  their  rage  those  that  re- 
sisted, and -those  that  submitted,  in  their  mirth. 
Of  those  that  remained,  some  were  baried  in 
caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals  for  their 
masters ;  some  were  employed  in  tilling  the 
ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  the 
produce  ;  and,  when  the  sword  and  the  mines 
iiave  destroyed  the  natives,  they  supply  th<:ir 
place  by  human  beings  of  another  colour, 
brought  from  some  distant  country  to  petut 
here  under  toil  and  torture. 

**  Some  there  are  who  boast  their  humanity, 
and  content  themselves  to  seiie  our  chases  and 
fisheries,  who  drive  us  from  erery  track  ol 
ground  where  fertility  and  pleasantness  iorite 
them  to  settle,  and  make  no  war  upon  us,  ex 
cept  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  landa 

''Others  pretend  to  have  purchased  a  right  of 
residence  and  tyranny ;  but  surely  the  insSence 
of  such  bargains  is  more  ofllenstTe  than  the 
avowed  and  open  dominion  of  force.  What 
reward  can  induce  the  possessor  of  a  cono'jy 
to  admit  a  stranger  more  powerful  than  him- 
self 7  Fraud  or  terror  must  operate  in  soch 
contracts;  either  they  pnmiised  protection 
which  they  never  have  afibrded,  or  instruction 
which  they  never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  be 
secured  by  their  favour  from  some  other  evil, 
or  to  learn  the  arts  of  Europe,  by  which  we 
might  be  able  to  secure  ourselvea.  Their 
power  they  never  have  ezetted  in  our  defence, 
and  their  arts  they  have  studiously  concealed 
from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  deceive,  and 
their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.  They  have  a 
written  law  %mons  them,  of  which  they  boast 
as  derived  from  ^m  who  made  the  earth  and 
sea,  and  by  which  they  profess  to  believe  that 
man  will  be  made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake 
him.  Why  is  not  this  law  communicated  to 
us?  It  is  concealed  because  it  is  violated. 
For  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an  Indian  na- 
tion, when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its  first  pre- 
cepts forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  they 
would  not  that  other  should  do  to  them  T 

'*  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approacJiing 
when  the  pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  cnnhe<^ 
and  the  cruelties  of  invasion  shall  be  revenged. 
The  sons  of  rapacity  have  now  drawn  ueir 
swords  upon  each  other,  and  referred  their 
claims  to  the  decision  of  war ;  let  us  look  «d- 
concerned  upon  the  slauj^hter  and  remenhei 
that  the  death  of  every  European  delivers  the 
country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber ;  for  what 
is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the  claim  of 
the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  the 
ftwn?     Let  theiii  then  oontbrae  to  diif«lt 
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their  title  to  regions  which  they  cannot  pfople, 
to  purchase  by  danger  and  blood  the  emptv 
dignity  of  dominion  over  mountains  which 
they  will  never  climb,  and  rivers  which  they 
will  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavour  in  the 
mean  time,. to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to 
forge  their  weapons;  and,  when  they  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  us 
rush  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to 
take  shelter  in  their  ships,  and  reign  once 
more  in  our  native  country." 


No.  83.]     Satuu>at,  Nov.  10, 1759. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


DiscooEsnra  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
practice  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I 
observed,  that  "the  Itahan  painter  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general 
ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal 
nature." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  by 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this 
conduct  of  ue  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show 
how  much  their  principles  are  founded  on  rea- 
son, and,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  no| 
man  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only 
one  of  that  species ;  that  is  as  conclusive  In 
regard  to  the  human  figure  ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
bom  blind,  was  to  recover  his  sight,  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
he  could  not  determine  whether  she  was  hand- 
some or  not;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any 
better  determine  to  which  he  should  give  the 
preference,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
distinguish  beauty,  then,  implies  the  having 
seen  many  individuals  of  that  species.  If  it  is 
asked,  how  is  more  skill  acquired  by  the  ob- 
servation of  greater  numbers  ?  I  answer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  seen  many,  the 
power  is  acquired,  even  without  seeking  after 
jt,  of  distinguishing  between  accidental  blem- 
ishes and  excrescences  which  are  continually 
varying  the  surface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  nature  most 
frequently  produces,  and  always  seems  to  in- 
tend in  her  productions. 

Thus  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  alike,  yet  the  general  form  is  invaria- 
ble: a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a 
sample,  would  examine  many,  since  if  he  took 
the  nrst  that  occurred,  it  might  have  by  acci- 
dent, or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  known  to  befon^  to  that 
species ;  he  selects  as  the  painter  does,  the 
most  beautiful,  that  is,  the  most  general  form 
of  nature. 

Every  species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
or  determinate  form  towards  which  nature  is 


continually  inclining,  like  various  lines  termi- 
nating in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  over 
one  central  point,  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  though  only  one  passes  tlirougb  any 
other  point,  so  it  will  be  found  that  pcH*ect  beau- 
ty is  oftener produced  by  nature  than  deformity ; 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but 
than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  instance 
in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when 
it  is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form, 
which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave, 
convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form,  that  shall 
be  proposed.  As  we  are  then  more  accustom- 
ed to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve 
and  admire  it  as  we  approve  and  admire 
customs,  and  fashions  of^  dress  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them,  so 
that  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  we  w^ere  more  used  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  tlie 
idea  now  annexed  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty : 
as,  if  the  whole  world  should  agree  that  ytt 
and  no  should  change  their  meanings,  yu 
would  then  deny,  aoano  would  affirm. 

Whoever  unaertakes  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general 
criterion  of  beauty  respecting  different  spe- 
cies, or  to  show  why  one  species  is  more  beau* 
tiful  than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him 
first  to  prove  that  one  species  is  more  beautiful 
than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to  the  other, 
and  with  very  good  reason,  will  be  readily 
granted;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence 
mat  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form ;  for  we 
have  no  criterion  of  form  by  which  to  deter 
mine  our  judgment  He  who  says  a  swan  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more 
than  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  than 
a  dove,  either  from  the  stateliness  of  its  motions, 
or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird ;  and  he  who 
gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from 
some  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he 
always  annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretendi 
to  defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the 
other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  this  more 
beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular  gra- 
dation of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  he  shall  fix  on  as  a  criterion 
of  form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting 
himself,  and  find  at  last  that  the  great  mother 
of  nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrof^ 
rules.  Among  the  various  reasons  why  we  pre 
fer  one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the  most 
general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  custom  ;  cus- 
tom makes,  in  a  certain  sense,  white  black,  and 
black  white !  it  is  custom  alone  determines  our 
preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to 
the  Ethiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.  I  suppose  no* 
body  will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were 
to  paint  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
would  act  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  for 
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by  what  criterion  will  any  one  dispute  the  pro- 
priety  of  his  idea  7  We,  indeed,  say,  that  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  we  hare  for  it,  but  that  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  it  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  beauty 
is  possessed  of  attractive  powers,  which  irre- 
sistibly seixe  the  corresponding  mind  with  love 
and  admiration,  since  that  argument  is  equally 
conclusive  in  the  favour  of  the  white  and  the 
black  philosopher. 

The  black  and  white  nations  most,  in  respect 
of  beauty,  be  considered  as  of  different  kinds, 
at  least  a  different  species  of  the  same  kind ; 
from  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  observed, 
no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
beauty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  uncommon  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ? 
The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when 
we  prefer  one  bird  to  another,  though  of  the 
same  form,  on  account  of  its  colour,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  argument,  which  reaches 
only  to  form.  I  have  here  considered  the  word 
beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  this  confined 
sense ;  for  there  can  be  no  argument  if  the 
sense  of  the  word  is  extended  to  every  thin^ 
that  is  approved.  A  rose  may  as  well  be  said 
to  be  beautiful  because  it  has  a  fine  smell,  as 
a  bird  because  of  its  colour.  When  we  apply 
the  word  beauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  something  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  ranty,  usefulness,  colour, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal ;  but,  had  a  horse  as  few  good 
qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he 
would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful. 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be 
another  cause  of  beauty  ;  but  supposing  we 
were  proper  jud^s  of  what  form  is  the  most 
proper  in  an  ammal  to  constitute  strength  or 
swidness,  we  always  determine  concerning 
its  beauty,  before  we  exert  our  understanding 
to  judge  of  its  fitness. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one 
species  with  another,  are  all  eaually  beautiful ; 
and  that  preference  is  given  from  custom,  or 
some  association  of  ideas;  and  that,  in  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  me- 
dium or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary ;  if 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  na- 
ture, produces  beauty,  he  must,  by  ref^rdin^ 
minute  particularities  and  accidental  discrimi- 
nations, deviate  from  the  universal  rule,  and 
pollute  his  canvass  with  deformity. 

No.  83.]     Saturday,  Nov.  17, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  suFFOSK  you  have  forgotten  that  many  weeks 
ago  I  promised  to  send  you  a  account  of  my 
coapanioni  at  tfa«  Wells.     Too  would  not 


den  J  me  a  place  aroonf  toe  most  fiaithfol  vota- 
ries of  idleness,  if  you  knew  how  often  I  have 
recollected  my  engagement,  and  contented  dj- 
self  to  delay  the  pcHbrmance  Cot  some  reasoo 
which  I  durst  not  examine  because  I  knew  it 
to  be  false ;  how  often  I  have  sat  down  to  write 
and  rejoiced  at  interruption  ;  and  how  often  I 
have  praised  the  dignity  of  resolution,  deter- 
mined at  night  to  write  in  the  morning,  and 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet  boon  of 
ni^hL 

I  have  at  last  begun  what  I  have  long  wished 
at  an  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  expect- 
ed to  continue  my  narration. 

Our  assembly  could  boast  no  such  constella- 
tion of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of  associ- 
ates. We  had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falkland, 
or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  not  less  important 
in  their  own  eyes,  though  less  distinginsbed  by 
the  public ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  lamented 
the  partiality  of  mankind,  and  agreed  that  men 
of  the  deepest  inquiry  sometimes  let  their  dis* 
coveries  die  away  in  silence,  that  the  most  com- 
prehensive observers  have  seldom  opportunities 
of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that  modest 
merit  passes  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  on- 
heedeo. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  society  was 
Sim  Scrapie,  who  lives  in  a  continoal  eqoipo«e 
of  doubt,  and  is  a  constant  enemy  tocoofidence 
and  dogmatism.  Sim*s  favourite  topic  of  coa- 
versation  is,  the  narrowness  of  the  humaa 
mind,  the  fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  the  pe- 
valence  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  uncertamtT 
of  appearances.  Sim  has  many  doubts  abooi 
the  nature  of  death,  and  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  believe  that  sensation  may  survive  motioo, 
and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel  though  he  can- 
not stir.  He  has  sometimes  hinted  that  man 
might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  quadru- 
ped;  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper,  that 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  some  children  should 
be  inclosed  in  an  apartment  in  which  the 
nurses  should  be  obhged  to  walk  half  upon 
four  and  half  upon  two,  that  the  youngling 
being  bred  without  the  prejudice  of  exaroiue, 
might  have  no  other  guide  than  nature,  and 
might  at  last  come  forUi  into  the  worid  as  ge- 
nius should  direct,  erect  or  probe,  on  two  legs 
or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  fluency 
of  talk  was  Dick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  de^ 
light  is,  to  find  every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never 
enters  a  room  but  he  shows  that  the  door  and 
the  chimney  are  ill-placed.  He  never  walki 
into  the  fields  but  he  finds  ground  ploughed 
which  is  fitter  for  pasture.  He  is  always  tn 
enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds  tbit 
all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tea.  He  trimnphf 
when  he  talks  on  the  present  system  of  edocs- 
tion,  and  tells  us  with  great  v^emence,  that 
we  are  learning  words  when  we  should  learn 
things.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  suck  m  er 
rors  at  the  nurse's  breast  and  thinks  itextremfw 
ly  ridiculous  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
use  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  bonoor 
to  say  again  what  he  has  once  said,  and  won- 
daitliowanjmtathAtfaaoboeft  knows  Is  at- 
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ter  his  opinion,  can  look  his  neiffahoara  in  the 
&C8.  Bob  is  the  most  formidable  disputant  of 
the  whole  company ;  for,  without  troubling 
himself  to  search  for  reasons,  he  tires  his  anta- 
gonist with  repeated  affirmations.  When  Bob 
has  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  posi- 
tion appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable, 
lie  always  closes  the  debate  with  his  first  de- 
claration, introduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility,  *^  All  this  is  very  judi- 
cious ;  ^ou  may  talk.  Sir,  as  you  please  ;  but 
I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at  first "  Bob  deals 
much  in  univcrsals,  which  he  has  now  obliged 
us  to  the  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
on  an  annuity,  and  holds  that  "  there  are  as 
many  thieves  as  traders  ;"  he  is  of  loyalty  un- 
shaken, and  always  maintains;  that  *'  he  who 
iMes  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal.'* 

Phil  OentI«  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of 
contradiction  and  the  turbulance  of  debate. 
Phil  has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
willingly  catches  from  the  last  speaker  such  as 
he  shall  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance 
is  easily  accommodated  to  any  tenet ;  his  only 
difficulty  is,  when  the  disputants  grow  zealous, 
how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions  at  once. 
If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
the  art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his 
■miles  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him 
of  his  own  party ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
speak,  he  then  observes  that  the  question  is 
difficult ;  that  he  never  received  so  much  plea- 
sure from  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  the 
contravertists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
any  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's 
assertion  is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there 
is  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced 
against  it  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both 
are  commonly  satisfied  ;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humonr ;  and  he  that  has  felt 
his  own  weakness  is  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
so  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robin  Spritklt. 


No  84.]      Satu&dat,  Nov.  S4,  1759. 

BioGRAPHT  is,  of  the  various  kind  of  narra- 
tive writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
life. 

In  fomances,  when  the  wide  field  of  possi- 
bility lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents 
may  easily  be  made  more  numerous,  the  vicis- 
situdes more  sudden,  and  the  events  more  won- 
derful ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy 
begins  to  be  over-ruled  by  reason  and  corrected 
by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale  raises  little 
curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ;  thoufh 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  mooel 
of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  contains,  but  how  it  is  written ; 
or  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may 
have  recourse  to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of 
which,  when  they  awake,  the^  vcjuntarily  das- 
miss  the  images  from  their  nunds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  history,  preM, 
indeed,  upon  the  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth  I 


but  when  they  are  repoeited  in  the  memory, 
thev  are  oftener  employed  for  show  than  nse, 
and  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  give 
them  opportunities  of  growing  wiser  by  the 
downfai  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat  of  fenerals. 
The  stratagems  of  war,  and  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind  with  the  same  indifi*erence  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a 
fairy  region.  Between  falsehood  and  uselesi 
truth  there  is  little  difierence.  As  gold  which 
he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man  rich,  so 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and 
folly,  of  irregular  desires  and  predominant 
passions,  are  best  discovered  by  those  rela- 
tions which  are  levelled  with  the  general  sur^ 
face  of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  be- 
came great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  ^ 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but 
how  he  became  discontented  with  nimsel£ 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  ot 
most  value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own 
story.  He  that  recounts  the  life  of  another 
commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familianty  of  his  tale  to 
increase  its  dignity,  shows  his  favourite  at  a 
distance  decorated  and  magnified  like  the  an 
cient  actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endea^ 
vours  to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  "  That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  ser- 
vants of  his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  man  is  vet  less  a  hero  to  himself.  He 
that  is  most  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the 
importance  of  his  employments,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius,  feels  himself  affected  by 
fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence  his  do- 
mestic life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have 
no  less  similitudes  in  their  pains  and  pleasures. 
The  sensations  are  the  same  in  all,  though 
produced  by  very  different  occasions.  The 
prince  feels  tlie  same  pain  when  an  invader 
seizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer  when  a  thief 
drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal  in  them- 
selves will  appear  eoual  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  place  at  the  greatest  distance,  may  af^ 
ford  instruction  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the 
first  qualification  of  an  historian,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may  be  plau- 
sibly objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise 
it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  impartiality  may 
be  expected  with  equal  confidence  from  him 
that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  as 
from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  an- 
other. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  ezehidet 
mistake,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  ooU 
lect  by  conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can 
one  man  jud^  of  another's  motives  or  senti- 
ments, iseasily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire  j 
ae  objects  imperfectly  discerned '  take  forme 
frooi  the  hope  or  foar  of  the  bebolaer* 
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that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be  falsified 
but  with  reluctance  of  understanding,  and 
alarm  of  conscience:  of  understanding,  the 
lover  of  truth ;  of  conscience,  the  sentinel  of 
virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either 
his  friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to 
exalt  his  praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy ;  many 
temptations  to  falseliood  wul  6ccur  in  the  dis- 
^ise  of  passions,  too  s^.  ious  to  fear  much 
resistance.  Love  of  virtue  will  animate  pane- 
gyric, and  hatred  of  wickedness  imbitter  cen- 
iure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of 
patriotism,  fondness  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity 
to  a  party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance 
of  a  mind  habituallv  well  disposed,  and  pre- 
vail over  unassisted  and  unfriended  veracity. 
'  But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  has  no  motive 
to  falsehood  or  partiality  except  self-love,  bv 
which  all  have  so  ofleirbeen  betrayed,  that  aU 
are  on  the  watch  against  its  artifices.  He  that 
vmtes  an  apology  for  a  single  action,  to  con- 
fute an  accusation,  to  recommend  himself  to 
favour,  is  indeed  always  to  be  suspected  of 
ftivouring  his  own  cause  ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calm  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life 
for  the  admonition  of  posterity,  or  to  amuse 
himself,  and  leaves  this  account  unpublished, 
may  be  commonly  presumed  to  tell  truth,  since 
falsehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mind,  and 
lame  will  not  be  heard  beneath  the  tomb. 


No.  85.]      Saturday,  Dbg.  1,  1759. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
present  age  is  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Every  day  brings  new. advertisements  of  lite- 
rary undertakings,  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  growing  wise  on  easier 
terms  than  our  progenitors. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge 
is  advanced  by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing,  which  we 
knew  not  before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reve- 
renced as  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleas- 
ing ways,  may  very  properly  be  loved  as  a 
benefactor  ;  and  he  that  supplies  life  with  in- 
nocent amusement,  will  be  certainly  caressed 
as  a  pleasing  companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with 
books  have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either 
af  pleasing  or  instructing.  They  have  oden 
no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  with- 
out any  new  materials  of  their  own,  and  with 
very  little  application  of  judgment  to  those 
which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not 
assert  Particles  of  science  are  oflen  very 
widely  scattered.  .  Writers  of  extensive  com- 
prehension have  incidental  remarks  upon  to- 
pics very  remote  from  the  principal  subject, 
which  are  often  more  valuable  than  formal 
treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  because 
they  are  not  promised  in  the  title.  He  that 
mamctM  th^ie  andsr  proper  lieadi  if  ytiy  Imk 


dably  employed,  for  though  he  exerts  no  great 
abilities  in  the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress 
of  others,  and  by  making  that  easy  of  attain- 
ment which  is  already  written,  may  give  soma 
mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  tbaa 
his  own,  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original 
designs. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the 
press  have  been  seldom  made  at  any  great  ex- 
pense of  time  or  inquiry,  and*  therefore  only 
serve  to  distract  choice  withoat  supplying  any 
real  want. 

It  is  observed  that  "  a  corrupt  society  has 
many  laws :"  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
equally  true,  that  "  an  ignorant  ag>e  has  many 
books."  When  the  treasures  of  a*ncient  know- 
ledg  lie  unexamined,  and  original  aatbors  are 
neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers  and  plagi- 
aries are  encouraged,  who  give  ua  again  w^ 
we  had  before,  and  grow  great  bv  setting  be* 
fore  us  what  our  own  slow  had  rnddenDoin 
our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indis- 
criminately censured  and  rejected.  Truth,  like 
beauty,  varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recom- 
mended bydifiTerent  dresses  to  different  minds ; 
and  he  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  has  left 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the 
literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  manners  of 
nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  become 
necessary,  and  new  combinations  of  imagery 
are  produced ;  and  he  that  can  accommooate 
himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may  always  have 
readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes,  that  he 
should  say  something  new,  would  be  to  reduce 
authors  to  a  small  number ;  to  oblige  the  most 
fertile  genius  to  say  only  what  is  new  would 
be  to  contract  his  volumes  to  a  few  pages. 
Yet,  surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  bounds  to 
repetition;  libraries  ought  no  more  to  be  heap- 
ed for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts  differently 
expressed,  than  wiih  the  same  books  difier 
ently  decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  these  secondary 
writers  produce,  is  seldom  of  any  long  dun*> 
tion.  As  they  owe  their  existence  to  change 
of  fashion,  they  commonly  disappear  when  a 
new  fashion  becomes  prevalent.  The  authors 
that  in  any  nation  last  firom  age  to  age  ace  very 
few,  because  there  are  very  few  that  have  an^ 
other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch  hold 
on  present  curiosity,  and  gratify  some  acci- 
dental desire,  or  produce  some  temporary 
conveniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may 
despair  of  future  fame,  Uiey  ought  at  least  to 
forbear  an^  present  misclueC  Though  they 
cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  of  excel- 
lence, they  might  keep  Uiemselves  harmless; 
They  might  take  care  to  inform  themselves 
before  they  attempt  to  inform  others,  and  exeit 
the  Uttle  influence  which  they  have  for  honest 
purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  litera- 
ture, that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  "  a 
great  book  a  great  evil,*'  would  now  tlunk  the 
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would  consider  a  bulky  writer  who  engrossed 
c  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pamphleteers  who  stole 
each  an  hour,  as  equal  wastj^rs  of  human  life, 
and  would  make  no  other  diflerence  between 
tliem,  than  between  a  beaiit  of  prey  and  a 
flight  of  locusts. 


No.  86.]      Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


SiK, 


t  AM  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 
are  vacant,  our  dispositions  gay,  our  acquaints 
ances  numerous,  and  our  relations  splendid. 
We  considered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its 
youth ;  that  the  first  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety 
and  revel,  and  resolved  to  see  the  shows  and 
feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the  increase  of 
our  family  should  confine  us  to  domestic  cares 
and  domestic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation ;  the 
coach  was  harnessed,  and  a  few  days  brought 
as  to  London,  and  we  alighted  at  a  lodging 
provided  for  us  by  Miss  Biddy  Trifle,  a  maiden 
niece  of  my  husband's  father,  where  we  found 
apartments  on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cou- 
sin told  us  would  serve  us  till  we  could  please 
ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and  ele- 
gant habitation,  and  which  she  had  taken  at  a 


floor,  and  cared  little  where  I  should  fix  if  Hm 
apartments  were  spacious  and  splendid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  MiM 
Trifle  was  despatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  account  of 
a  charming  place,  to  which  my  husband  went 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract.  Being 
voun^  and  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him 
his  friend  Ned  Cluick,  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a 
single  glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  com- 
naended  or  censured.  Mr.  duick,  at  the  first 
view  of  the  house,  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  shone 
with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  again  and  soon  disco* 
vered  another  lodging,  which  Mr.  Cluick  went 
to  survey,  and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind 
should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smoke  of 
the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found 
in  one  of  (he  streets  near  Westminster-Bridge; 
which  Miss  Trille  preferred  to  any  which  she 
had  yet  seen  ;  but  Mr.  Cluick  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
too  much  exposed  in  the  morning  to  the  foge 
that  rise  from  the  river.  Thus  Mr.*"  Cluick 
proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new  testimo^ 
nies  of  his  taste  and  circumspection  -,  some* 
times  the  street  was  too  nairow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  ob- 


scure place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quali- 
ver^  high  price,  because  it  was  not  worth  the  tjr  Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowd- 
while  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a   ed ;  in  some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill-suit- 


time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
clothes  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ; 
out  Miss  Trifle  had  so  industriously  given  no- 
tice of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeing 
the  door  thronged  with  painted  coaches  and 
chairs  with,  coronets,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  my  husband's  relations  on  a  second 
floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some 
advantage  :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments 
furnished  a  subject  for  conversation,  which, 
without  some  such  help,  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us 
how  many  years  hadpassed  since  she  climbed 
so  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to  the  window, 
and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the  walkers  so 
little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentfe  went  to 
try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
herself  so  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove, 
and,  therefore,  all  gave  me  advice  about  a 
proper  choice.  One  street  was  recommended 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
from  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  the  park, 
another  because  there  was  but  a  step  from  it 
to  all  places  of  diversion,  and  another,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town 
and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recom- 
mendation with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it 
was  made,  and  of  acquiescence  when  it  was 
concluded,  out  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  deinre 
than  to  be  free  firom  the  disgrace  of  a  tecond 


ed,  and  in  others  the  stairs  were  too  narrow. 
He  had  such  fertility  of  objections  that  Mise 
Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  .for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  still  continued  to 
see  my  company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am 
asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave 
those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tomnl- 
tuously  without  pleasure,  and  expensively 
without  honour.  My  husband  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  Cluick,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  and  Mr. 
Cluick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the 
multiplication  of  difiiculties. 

In  this  distress,  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  7 
I  find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappoint- 
ment, by  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  the  possession  of  riches  which  I 
cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hus- 
band that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  superaoooe 
vexation,  the  few  months  which  custom  haji 
appropriated   to    delight ;    that   matrimonial 

auarrels  are  not    easily  reconciled  between 
lose  that  have  no  children :  that  wherever  we 
settle  he  must  always  find  some  inconveni 
ence ;  but  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  perpetual-  state  of  inquiry  and  suspense, 
lam.  Sir,  yournumble  servant, 

Pboot  Hbaetlbss* 
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Op  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  hf 
what  we  know.    Every  novelty  appeen  moirt 
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wondeifu'  ms  H  is  more  remote  from  any  thin^ 
with  which  experience  or  testimony  have  hi- 
therto acquainted  us  ;  and  if  it  passes  farther 
beyond  the  notions  that  we  have  been  accus* 
tomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  last   incredible. 
We  seldom  consider  that  human  knowledge 
18  very  narrow,  that   national    manners   are 
formed   by  chance,  that  uncommon  conjunc- 
tures  of  causes  produce  rare   effects,  or  that 
what  is  impossible  at  one  time  or  place  may 
yet  happen  in  another.     It  is  always  easier  to 
deny  than  to  inquire.    To  refu8«  credit  con- 
fers for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  8uperior> 
ity,  which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  as- 
sume when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply  as  by 
withdrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  de- 
clining the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
The  most  peftinacious  and  vehement  demon- 
strator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation  ;  and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet, 
in  his  address  to  Raleigh,  calls   '*  the  wit  of 
fools,'*  obtunds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows  though 
they  cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity;  and  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  historians 
are  unjustly  suspected  of  falsehood,  because 
our  own  times  afibrd  nothing  that  resembles 
what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed 
us  that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the 
wife  lay  down  upon  the  burning  pile,  only  to 
mix  her  ashes  with  those  of  her  husband,  we 
•hould  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with 
that  of  Endymion*s  commerce  with  the  Moon. 
Had  only  a  single  traveller  related  that  many 
nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  should 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and 
of  the  Phcsnix  equally  credible.  But  of  black 
men  the  numbers  are  too  great  who  are  now 
repining  under  English  cruelty,  and  the  cus- 
tom ot  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  lost 
among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will  either  to  men  or  women 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of 
the  Amazons;  of  female  nations  of  whose 
constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental law,  to  exclude  men  from  all  participa- 
tion either  of  public  affairs  or  domestic  busi- 
ness ;  where  female  armies  marched  under  fe- 
male captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and 
female  wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  sages  of  antiquity  have  trans- 
mitted accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus ; 
and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world.  Condamine  lately  found  such  memo- 
rials, as  can  be  expected  among  erratic  and 
tmlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  ef- 
^e  all  traces  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without 
them,  are  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  European  ladies  have,  in  all 


the  politest  nations,  nor  has  the  rougbnesian^ 
brutality  of  more  savage  countries  ever  prs 
voked  tnem  to  doom  their  male  associates  to 
irrevocable  banishment  The  Bohemian  ma* 
trons  are  said  to  have  made  one  short  strugeie 
for  superiority,  but  instead  of  banishing^ie 
men,  they  contented  themselves  with  condemn 
ing  them  to  servile  offices  ;  and  their  consti- 
tution thus  lefl  imperfect,  was  quickly  over- 
thrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  English  women 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Amazo- 
nian usurpation.  The  old  maids  seem  nearest 
to  independence,  and  most  likely  to  be  animat- 
ed by  revenge  against  masculine  authority; 
they  oflen  speak  of  men  with  acrimonious  re- 
hemence,  but  it  is  seldom  found  that  they  hsTs 
any  settled  hatred  against  them,  and  it  is  yet 
more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kiwt 
ness  for  each  other.  They  will  not  easily  com- 
bine in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  should  ever  agree 
to  retire  and  fortify  themselves  in  castles  or  is 
mountains,  the  sentinel  will  betray  the  passes 
in  spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  upos 
easy  terms,  if  the  besiegers  have  handsome 
sword  knots,  and  are  weU  supplied  with  fiiags 
and  lace. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  united,  woqM 
make  a  formidable  body  ;  and  since  they  coih 
sider  men  only  as  beings  that  are  to  lose  their 
money,  they  might  live  together  without  any 
wish  for  the  officiousness  of  gallantry,  or  the 
delights  of  diversified  conversation.  Bat  as 
nothing  would  hold  them  together  but  the  hope 
of  plundering  one  another,  their  government 
would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles,  the 
men  would  need  only  to  neglect  them,  and 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  otl 
war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land as  defective  in  knowledge  or  in  spint, 
when  I  suppose  them  unlikely  to  revive  the 
military  honours  of  their  sex.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  Amazons  was  rather  terrible 
than  lovely ;  the  hand  could  not  be  very  deh- 
cate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing  the 
bow  and  brandishing  the  battle-axe;  their 
power  was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  coo- 
rage  was  deformed  by  ferocity,  and  their  ex- 
ample only  shows  that  men  and  women  tife 
best  together. 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Dkc.  88,  1759. 


When  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  were 
first  con/s^egated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great 
expectations  were  raised  of  the  sudden  pro- 
gress of  useful  arts ;  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  near,  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  health  be  secured  by  the  uni- 
versal medicine ;  when  learning  should  be  &- 
cilitated  bva  real  character,  and  conunerce 
extended  hj  ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempesL 

But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.    The 
Society  met  and  parted  without  any  visible  S- 


aire%  eqtt^ly  declined ;  they  have  never  been    minotion  of  the  miseries  of  life.    The  coot 
aimrad  to  death  by  the  kioaiie«  or  civility  of  |  and  ftont  were  still  paioiid,  thegmmid  mi 
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▼as  not  ploughed  brought  no  hmnreet,  and 
leither  oranges  nor  grapes  would  grow  upon 
the  havrthorn.  At  last,  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed be|»an  to  be  angry ;  those,  likewise, 
who  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
ciated, perhaps,  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from 
tome  of  their  earliest  apologies,  tnat  the  phi- 
losophers felt  with  great  sensibility  the  unwel- 
come importunities  of  those,  who  were  daily 
asking,  "  What  hare  ye  done  ?"   * 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  had  been  suffered  to 
promise ;  and  the  question  could  only  be  an- 
swered bv  general  apologies  and  by  new 
hopes,  which,  when  they  were  frustrated,  gave 
a  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexatious  inquiry. 

This  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  too  strictly  in(^uires  what  he  has 
done,  can  very  seldom  receive  from  his  own 
heart  such  an  account  as  will  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  so  oflen  disappoint 
others  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more 
highly  than  others  of  our  own  abilities,  but 
allow  ourselves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
communicate,  and  please  our  thoughts  with 
employments  which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and 
with  elevations  to  which  we  are  never  expect- 
ed to  rise ;  and  when  our  dajs  and  yean  are 
passed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
amusements,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  we  have 
suflfered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of 
action  is  past,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our 
own  reflections;  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  that  we  live  without  notice, 
and  die  without  memorial;  they  know  not 
what  task  we  had  proposed,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  discern  whether  it  is  finished. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with 
what  he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effect 
which  must  always  follow  the  comparison  of 
imagination  with  reality;  he  will  look  with 
contempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  won- 
der to  what  purpose  he  came  into  the  world ; 
he  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave  behind  him 
no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he  has 
added  nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has 
glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  efibrt  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion 
of  his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does 
little  only  because  every  individual  is  a  verpr 
little  being.    He  is  better  content  to  want  dih- 

fence  then  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the 
epravity  of  his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notiorf  of  human  great- 
ness it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
have  made  great  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly 
declare  that  they  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
ever  found  any  of  the  self-contemners  much 
irritated  or  pained  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  meanness,  I  should  have  given  them 
consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  being  who,  with  respect  to  the  multi* 
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tudes  about  him  is  himtelf  little  mote  than 
nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Sn- 
preme  Master  of  the  universe  to  improve  si! 
the  opportunities  of  good  which  are  afibrded 
him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he 
has  no  reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities 
are  small  and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that 
has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  tho 
happiness  of  one  fellow-creature,  he  that  has 
ascertained  a  single  moral  proposition,  or  add- 
ed one  useful  experiment  to  natural  knowl- 
edge, may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  respect  to  mortals  lise  him- 
self, may  demand,  like  Augustus,  to  bo  dis- 
missed at  his  departure  with  applause. 


No.  89.]     Saturday,  Dxc.  29,  1759. 

How  evil  came  into  the  worid — for  what  ret 
son  it  is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such 
boundless  varieties  of  misery — why  the  only 
thinking  being  of  this  elobe  is  doomed  to 
think,  merely  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pass  hit 
time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  suffer- 
ing calamities,  is  a  Question  which  philoso- 
phers have  long  askeo,  and  which  phUoBophy 
could  never  answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin 
were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the 
harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery, 
lest  it  should  swell  to  universal  and  unlimited 
dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that 
though  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  and 
may,  therefore,  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  specu- 
lations upon  it  must  be  general  and  contused. 
We  can  discover  that  where  there  is  univer* 
sal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be  unirersal 
happiness  ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  dangei 
of  corruption  from  blessings,  and  where  there 
is  no  use  of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment? 
But  in  a  world  •  like  ours,  where  our  senses 
assault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  shotild 
pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and 
remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in  our 
way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  oof 
foUv. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  ie  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical 
evil. 

Goodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  godliness.  Let  it  be 
examined  how  each  of  these  duties  would  be 
practised  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to  en* 
rorce  it 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the 
forbearance  of  pleasure  ;  and  if  pleasure  wag 
not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it? 
We  sed  every  hour  those  m  whom  the  desire  of 
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prepent  indulgence  overpower!  all  fenee  of 
past  and  all  foreBight  of  future  misery.  In  a 
ipmission  of  the  gout,  the  drunkard  returns  to 
hiH  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  feast ;  and  if 
neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dread- 
ed, every  one  woula  sink  down  in  idle  sensu- 
ality, without  any  care  of  others,  or  of  himself. 
I'o  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would 
be  Ihii  whole  business  of  mankind. 

Righteousness,  or  the  system  of  social  duty, 
may  be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.  Of 
justice  one  of  the  heathen  sages  has  shown, 
with  great  acuteness,  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconveniencies 
which  injustice  had  produced.  **In  the  first 
a^res,*'  says  he,  **  men  acted  without  any  rule 
but  the  impulse  of  desire ;  they  practised  in- 
justice upon  others,  and  suffered  it  from  others 
XI  their  turn  ;  but  in  time  it  was  discoveed,  that 
Ihe  pain  of  suffering  wrong  was  greater  than 
Inc  pleasure  of  doini:^  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a 
ecneral  compact  submitted  to  the  restraint  of 
Taws,  and  resigned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the 
pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
it  could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ; 
for  of  a  virtue  which  could  not  be  practised, 
the  omission  could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not 
only  the  occasional  but  the  eflicient  cause  of 
charity ;  we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  misery 
oy  the  consciousness  that  we  have  the  same 
nature  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  the  same  distresses,  and  may  sometimes 
implore  the  same  assistance. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of 
the  thoughts  to  another  life.  The  other  life  is 
future,  and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible. 
None  would  have  recourse  to  an  invisible 
power,  but  that  all  other  subjects  had  eluded 
their  hopes.  None  would  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  future,  but  that  they  are  discontented 
with  the  present  If  the  senses  were  feasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would  alwayt 
keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no 
authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us 
againet  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  vet  unoc- 
cupied, religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  and 
the  first  years  of  almost  all  who  have  been 
well  educated  are  passed  in  a  regular  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  as  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable 
delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumera- 
ble cares  distract  our  attention ;  the  time  of 
vouth  is  passed  in  noisy  frolics ;  manhood  is 
led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to 
project;  the  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  the 
mebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  vehemence  of  competition  chain 
down  the  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene,  nor 
is  it  remembered  how  soon  this  mist  of  trifles 
must  bo  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float 
upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  the 
gulf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration 
flcarcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some 
preaaiag  and  resistless  evil.  The  death  of 
those  from  w  jom  he  derived  his  pleasures,  or 
to  whom  be  destined  hit  possessions ;  some 
disease  whtc  i  shows  him  the  vanity  oC  all  ex- 


ternal acquidtiona,  or  the  gloom  of  age,  which 
intercepts  his  prospects  of  long  enjoyment, 
forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  state, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempests 
of  life  till  his  strength  fails  him,  he  flies,  at  last 
to  the  shelter  of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  ex- 
perience too  clearly  informs  us ;  but  it  is  oo 
less  certain  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery 
produces  far  the  greater  part.  Physical  evil 
may  be,  therefore,  endured  with  patience, 
since  it  is  the  cause  of  moral  sood ;  and  pa- 
tience itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pre- 
pared for  that  state  in  which  evil  ahall  be  no 
more. 


No.  90.]     Satukdat,  Jam.  5,  1760. 

It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately 
become  more  frequent,  tha(  English  oratort, 
however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant  in 
expression,  is  deficient  and  inefficacious,  be- 
cause our  speakers  want  the  grace  and  energj 
of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  de- 
sirous to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our 
faculties,  some  are  willing  to  supply  the  de& 
ciency  of  our  speakers.  l¥e  have  had  more 
than  one  extortion  to  study  the  neglected  art 
of  moving  the  passions,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  our  tongues,  however 
feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of  our 
hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrollable  do- 
minion over  the  most  stubborn  audience,  ani- 
mate the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force 
tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the 
avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand  or  nimbleness  of  foot, 
all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  thit 
shall  neglect  to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs 
may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such 
effects  will  easily  be  shown.  If  I  could  once 
find  a  speaker  in  *Change  Alley  raising  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive 
gestures,  I  should  very  zealously  recommend 
the  stud^  of  his  art ;  but  having  never  seen 
any  action  by  which  language  was  tnuch 
assisted,  I  have  been  hiuicrto  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  my  countrymen  are  not  blamed 
too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utter- 
ance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their 
speech  with  action :  but  why  should  their  ex- 
ample have  more  influence  upon  us  than  ours 
upon  them  7  Customs  are  not  to  be  changed 
but  for  better.  Let  those  who  desire  to  re- 
form us  show  the  benefits  of  the  change  pro- 
Kosed.  When  the  Frenchman  waves  his 
ands,  and  writhes  bis  body,  in  recounting  the 
revolutions  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  the  Neapoli- 
tan, who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  shows  upon 
his  fingers  the  number  which  he  mentions,  I 
do  not  perceive  that  their  manual  exercise  ii 
of  much  use,  or  that  they  leave  any  imaes 
more  deeply  impressed  by  their  bustle  aob 
vehemence  of  communicatjon. 
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Upon  the  English  stage  there  is  no  want  of 
action,  but  the  difficultv  of  making  it  at  once 
various  and  proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency 
to  become  ridiculous,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  art  and  show,  and  custom 
and  prejudice  can  ^ive  it,  may  prove  how  little 
it  can  be  admitted  into  any  other  place,  where 
it  can  have  no  recommendation  but  from  truth 
and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar, 
in  the  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither 
the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  would  be  much  anected  by  la- 
boured gesticulation,  or  believe  any  m&n  the 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  pufied  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or  turned 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  some- 
times to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a 
credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  argument,  will 
overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all 
the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may 
be  called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of 
mechanical  persuasion  were  banished  from  the 
court  of  supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of 
the  Areopagus  considered  action  and  vocife- 
ration as  a  foolish  appeal  to  the  external  senses, 
and  unworthy  to  be  practised  before  those  who 
had  no  desire  of  idle  amusement,  and  whose 
only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
churches,  where  the  preacher  addresses  a  min* 
gled  audience,  may  aeserve  inquiry.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  senses  are  more  powerfid  as  the 
reason  is  weaker:  and  that  he  whose  ears  con- 
vey little  to  his  mind,  may  sometimes  listen 
with  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gradually  take  pos- 
session 01  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  igno- 
rant and  rude,  who  will  be  more  afTccted  by 
Tehemence  than  delighted  by  propriety.  In 
the  pulpit  little  action  can  be  proper,  for  action 
can  illustrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  referred  by  nature  or  by  custoA.  He  that 
imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  de- 
scribes, explains  it  by  a  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  ex- 
presses pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  custom- 
ary allusion.  But  theology  has  few  topics  to 
which  action  can  be  appropriated  ;  that  action 
which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will  at  last 
settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiarities  are 
quickly  ridiculous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  Eneliah, 
to  despise  trifles ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be 
accounted  a  tiifle  which  is  at  once  useless  and 
ostentatious,  which  can  seldom  be  practised 
with  propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is 
more  cultivated,  is  less  powerful.  Yet  as  all 
innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  I  wovld  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  in  preaching  to  common  congresa^ 
tions  from  any  practice  which  they  may  mid 
persuasive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  propriety  and  elegancs  art  less 
than  nothing.  • 


No.  91.]     Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1760. 


It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye. fixed  upon  something  remoter. 
In  -the  same  manner  present  opportunities  are 
neglected,  and  attainable  gooa  is  slighted,  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  still  shorter  oy  waste  of  time,  and  its 
progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  ^et  retarded  by  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  uni- 
versally confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind 
the  principles  of  science,  to  settle  their  limita- 
tions, and  deduce  the  lon^  succession  of  their 
consequences ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  com- 
ics of  complicated  systems,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments, objections,  an^  solutions,  and  to  reposite 
in  the  intellectaal  treasury  the  numberless  facts, 
experiments,  apophthe^s,  and  positions, 
which  must  stand  single  in  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  only  perceptible  connection 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  wliich,  though  under- 
taken with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  diligence, 
must  at  last  be  left  unfinished  by  the  frailty  of 
our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  less 
short  or  less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd  ;  yet 
this  is  the  apparent  eflfect  of  the  prejudice 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  us  in  favour  of 
foreign  authors,  and  of  the  contempt  of  our 
native  literature,  which  this  excursive  curiosity 
must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man  is  more 
speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language,  than 
by  any  other;  before  we  search  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we 
may  not  spare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  language  are 
much  greater  than  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed. Many  useful  and  valuable  books  lie 
buried  in  shops  apd  libraries,  unknown  and  un- 
examined, unless  some  lucky  compiler  opens 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spoil  of  wit 
and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  in- 
sinuate that  other  languages  are  not  necessary 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whoso 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  study  ;  but  to  him  who 
reads  only  for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  is 
not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honour  of  liters* 
ture,  but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  useful- 
ness, and  sit  down  content  with  subordinate 
reputation,  we  have  authors  sufficient  to  fill  up 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and  gratify  most 
of  his  Mrishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poets  I  need  say  little,  because  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  authors  to  whom  their 
country  has  done  justice.  We  oonskler  the 
whole  succession  from  Spencer  to  Pope,  as 
superior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  can 
boast ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of  other  nationsi 
however  familiarly  they  may  be  sometimes 
mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by  those 
who  desiip  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is  I  thmk,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the 
English  language.  He  thai  searches  after 
mathematical  knowledge  may  busy  himself 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  #9s 
or  otfiw  abls  to  instruct  him  in  svsiy  part  of 
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*^ose  •bstruM  icicnceB.  He  that  is  delighted 
with  experiments,  and  wishes  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible  effects, 
is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy was  first  established  by  a  public  institu* 
lion,  and  from  which  it  was  spread  to  all  other 
eouD  tries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of  philo- 
logy and  criticism  have  tittle  need  of  any  fo- 
reign help.  Thouff h  our  language,  not  being 
very  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities  for 
grammatical  researches,  yet  we  have  not 
wanted  authors  who  have  considered  the  prin- 
ciples of  speech' ;  and  with  critical  writings  we 
abound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  im- 
pose rules  which  can  seldom  be  observed,  and 
vanity  to  talk  or  books  which  are  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  digni- 
fied and  adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines, 
who,  considered  as  commentators,  controvert- 
ists,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  Icfl  all 
other  nations  far  behind  them.   No  vulgar  lan- 

fuage  can  boast  such  treasures  of  theological 
nowledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors  at 
once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other  coun- 
tries, and  other  communions,  have  authors  per- 
haps equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours  ; 
but  if  we  unite  number  with  excellence,  there 
is  certainly  no  nation  which  must  not  allow  us 
to  be  superior.  Of  morality  little  is  necessary 
to  be  said,  because  it  is  comprehended  in  prac- 
tical divinity,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  taught  in 
English  sermons  than  in  any  other  books  an- 
cient and  modern.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our 
excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations,  be- 
cause he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines 
will  easily  discover  how  far  human  subtility 
has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
form  of  our  constitution  ;  and  all  the  myste- 
ries of  government  are  discovered  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  every  minister.  The  original  law 
of  society,  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  have  been  considered  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
Testigatcd,  and  sometimes  familiarly  explained. 
Thus  copiously  instructive  is  ^he  Engtish 
language;  and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to 
foreign  writers.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  make 
our  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  indus- 
try by  difficulties  which  we  need  not  suffer. 


No.  98.]     SiTURDAT,  Jan.  13,  1760. 

Whatever  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  de- 
sired by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  de- 
sired, artifice  or  folly  will  be  dilfgent  to  coun- 
lerfeit  Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied 
gold  and  diamonds,  decorate  themselves  with 
stones  and  metals,  which  have  something  of 
the  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every 
moral  excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has 
some  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appear- 
ance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who 
cannot  be  wise  arc  almost  always  cunmng. 


The  less  is  the  real  discernment  of  those  whom 
business  or  conversation  brings  together,  the 
more  illusions  are  practised,  nor  is  caution  ever 
so  necessary  as  with  associates  or  opponents 
of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  diflers  from  wisdom  as  twilight 
from  open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine 
goes  boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way ;  be 
sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and  even 
he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  is 
rough  and  crooked  he  easily  complies  with  the 
turns,  and  avoids  the  obstructions.  But  the 
traveller  in  the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  sees  less ; 
he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore 
suspects  that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  step 
before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every 
noise,  lest  violence  should  approach  him.  Wis-  . 
dom  comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the 
means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is 
cautions  or  confident  in  due  proportion.  Cun- 
ning discovers  little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other 
means  of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  s^- 
tagems  and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  The 
man  of  cunning  always  considers  that  be  can 
never  be  too  saJe,  and  therefore  always  keeps 
himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as 
he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle  Tom  Double  has  formed 
a  habit  of  eluding  the  most  harmless  question. 
What  he  has  no  mclination  to  answer,  he  pre- 
tends sometimes  not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to 
divert  the  inquirer's  attention  by  some  other 
subject ;  but  if  he  be  pressed  hard  by  repeated 
interrogation,  he  always  evades  a  direct  reply. 
Ask  him  whom  he  tikes  best  on  the  stage ;  he 
is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  several  exceAent 
performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  last  at  the 
coffee-house  ;  he  repties,  that  the  weather  hu 
been  bad  lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  of 
any  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  immediately  men 
tions  another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himself  upon  a  looe 
reach.  He  foresees  every  thing  before  it  wiU 
happen,  though  he  never  relates  his  prognos- 
tications tiU  me  event  is  passed.  Nouiing  has 
come  to  pats  for  these  twenty  years  of  which 
Mr.  Puzzle  had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  toM 
at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  telL  Of  those 

Predictions,  which  every  conclusion  will  eqml- 
/  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and 
wonders  that  his  friends  did  not  understand 
them.  He  supposes  very  truly,  that  much 
may  be  known  which  he  knows  not,  and  there- 
fore pretends  to  know  much  of  which  he  and 
all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant  I  desired 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  or  the  German  war, 
and  was  told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  well 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected ; 
but  that  they  have  very  powerful  enemies  to 
encounter ;  that  the  Austrian  general  has  Ions 
experience,  and  the  Russians  are  hardy  and 
resolute ;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invinci- 
ble. I  then  drew  the  conversation  to  our  own 
affairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  proba- 
bilities of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that 
war  requires  courage,  and  negotiation  jvdr- 
raent,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  nw 
be  seen  wh^er  our  skill  in  treaty  is  equal  to 
our  bravery  in  battle.  To  this  general  prattls 
he  will  ippeal  hereafter,  and  will  demand  to 
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have  his  foresight  applauded,  whoever  shall  at 
last  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

With  Ned  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret  He  be- 
lieves himscif  watched  by  observation  and  ma- 
lignity on  every  side,  and  rejoices  in  the  dex- 
terity by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that 
never  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  ne- 
ver deceived  if  he  never  trusts,  and  therefore 
will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
fie  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  and 
pleases  himself  with  thinking  that  nobody 
Knows  where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines 
with  a  friend,  hd  never  goes  to  his  house  the 
nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye  street  to  per- 

Elez  the  scent  When  he  has  a  coach  called, 
e  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to 
which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in  the  wav, 
that  he  mav  give,  him  directions  where  nobody 
can  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
■ells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes 
lodgings  in  the  country  by  a  wrong*  name,  and 
thinks  that  the  world  is  wondering  where  he 
can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  regis- 
ters in  a  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
or  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  remarkea  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try 
to  procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of 
which,  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity 
never  appears,  because  the  design  is  laid  aside. 
••  This  false  feint  of  wisdom,"  savs  hp,  "  is 
tbe  ruin  of  business."  The  whole  power  of 
cunning  is  privative ;  to  say  nothing,  and  to 
do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  bj  art, 
are  sometimes  able  to  rise  by  the  miscamages 
of  bravery  and  the  openness  of  integrity  ;  and 
by  watching  failures,  and  snatching  opportu- 
nities obtain  advantages  which  belong  proper- 
ly to  higher  characters. 


No.  93.]    Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1760. 

Sam  Soptlt  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but 
succeeding  to  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  retired  early 
from  business,  married  a  fortune,  and  settled 
in  a  country-bouse  near  Kentish-town.  Sam, 
who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship used  to  frequent  Bamet  races. 
Keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  seasoned 
geldings.     During  the  summer  months,  the 

Erincipal  passion  and  employment  of  Sam's 
fe  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent 
■eats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some 
select  friends.  By  these  periodical  excursions 
Bam  gratifies  many  important  purposes.  He 
assists  the  several  pregnancies  of  his  wife ; 
he  shows  his  chaise  to  tne  beet  advantage ;  he 
indulges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for  finery, 
which,  since  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
nown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
be  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  wluit  is 
above  all,  he'  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  to  the  party,  at  every  house  he  sees, 
bis  knowledge  of  family  connections.  At  first 
8aro  was  contented  witn  driving  a  friend  be- 
tween London  and  his  villa.    Here  he  prided 


himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  o  the  citi 
zens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  sue* 
cesses  in  trade  ;  and  harangued  on  the  seve- 
ral equipages  that  were  accidentally  passing. 
Here,  too,  the  seats  interspersed  on  the  suiv 
rounding  hills,  aflbrded  ample  matter  for  Sam's 
curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  com- 
panion, a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another, 
by  an  eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time 
he  discussed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the 
expenses,  of  the  Islington  turnpike.  But  Sam*s 
ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  under- 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expe- 
dition arrives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  fumisb- 
ed  with  "  Ooilvy*s  Book  of  Roads,"  and  a 
choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  most 
alarming  disaster  which  can  happen  to  onr 
hero,  who  thinks  he  "  throws  a  wnip"  admira- 
bly well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
am)rds  no  **  quarter"  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few 
men  possess  more  skill  or  discernment  for  con- 
certing and  conducting  a  "party  of  pleasure.'* 
When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in 
the  park,  where  the  company  may  most  com- 
modiously  refresh  themselves  with  cold  tongue, 
chicken,  and  French  rolls  ;  and  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
farden  will  be  best  adapted  for  drinking  tea. 
rought  for  this  purpose,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  which  the  chaise  may  be  resumed  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  the 
house  itself,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  the 
chairs  and  beds,  concerning  the  cost  of  which 
his  minute  inquiries  genetally  gain  the  clearest 
information.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts  his 
eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Rubens, 
and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with  some  at- 
tention on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the 
most  modem  ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  the  housekeeper  usually  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  improving  his  knowledge  of  intormar^ 
riages.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Siis  appearance 
of  satisfactioh,  Sam  has  some  objection  to  all 
he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  f  ilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monu- 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beau- 
tiful canal  must  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot 
summer.  He  despises  the  statues  at  Wilton, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  see  much  better  carv- 
ing at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one 
general  objection  which  he  is  sure  to  make  at 
almost  every  house,  particularly  at  those  which 
are  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  all 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds^ 
with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inha- 
bited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  prove* 
ridiculous,  atid  Sam,  as  nature  intended, 
contentedly  continued  in  the  calmer  and  lees 
conspicuous  pursuits  of  sugar^bakine,  be 
might  have  been  a  respectable  and  usefm  cha- 
racter. At  present  he  dissipates  his  life  in  n 
specious  idleness,  which  neither  improves  him- 
self nor  bis  fiiends.    Tboet  talentf  fRbidi 
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might  b>ve  benefitted  aociety,  he  exposes 
contempt  by  false  pretenaionB.  He  afle 
pleaaurea  which  he  cannot  enjoj,  and  ia  i 
qnainled  only  with  thoae  aubjecta  on  which 
baa  no  right  to  talk,  and  which  it  ia  nomeiil 
ondeiatand. 


Ho.  M.)      SiTDBDiT,   F«B.   S,    1760. 

[t  IB  commnn  to  find  young  men  ardent  a 
diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but  I 
proereas  of  life  veiy  often  produces  laiitja 
indifference;  and  not  only  tfaoa^  who  are 
liberty  to  choose  their  buBineu  and  amui 
tnenta,  but  thoae  likcwiae  whose  profcuio 
engage  Ihem  In  litenrj  intjuinei,  posa  the  li 
tct  piatt  of  their  time  without  improvemei 
and  spend  the  day  rather  in  an;  other  enti 
tainment  than  that  which  they  might  Gi 
unong  their  booka. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity 
•ometimes  imputed  to  the  insufficiency 
leamiDg.  Men  are  aupposed  to  remit  thi 
labours,  because  they  find  their  labours 
have  been  vain ;  and  to  search  no  longer  aft 
truth  and  wisdom,  because  they  at  Utit  d 
apair  of  Ending  them. 

But  thia  reaaan  is  for  the  most  part  ve 
falsely  assigned.  Of  learning,  as  of  virtu 
it  ma;  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  at  once  bonoun 
and  neglected.  Whoever  fonakea  it  will  f 
ever  look  after  it  with  longing,  lament  the  lo 
which  he  doee  not  endeavour  to  repair,  and  d 
sire  the  good  which  he  wants  resolution 
seize  and  keep.  Tb«  Idler  never  applauds  h 
ownidlenesB,  nor  doeaany  man  repent  of  tl 
diligence  of  hisvoulh. 

So  many  hindrances  ma;  obstnict  the  ai 
quirition  of  knowledge,  that  there  is  little  rei 
son  for  wondering  that  it  is  in  a  few  hand 
To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  dutiea  i 
life  are  inconiiBtcnt  with  much  Btudy  ;  and  tt 
hours  which  Ihey  would  Bpend  upon  lettei 
must  be  stolen  from  their  occupstions  and  the 
families.  Many  suffer  themselves  to  be  tiut 
by  more  spiighlly  and  luxurious  pleasures  froi 
the  shades  of  contemplation,  where  they  liii 
aeldom  more  than  a  calm  delight,  auch  ■ 
though  greater  than  all  olhera,    its   certain) 


It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  thi 
it  borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place  ;  it  : 
not  confined  to  season  or  to  climate,  to  citin 


tamed.  But  thia  quality,  which  conatitutt 
much  of  its  value,  is  one  occasion  of  neglecl 
what  may  be  done  at  all  timea  with  equal  pn 
piiety  ia  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mio 
la  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omission,  an 
the  attention  is  turned  to  other  objects.  Thu 
habitual  idleness  gaina  too  macb  power  to  b 

'  tM  Mill  iluiiikj  ftom  the  id« 


ntellectual  Isboor  and  intouateaa  sf  ■•■ 


'hat  those  who  profeaa  to  atlvmncc  leaning 
etimes  ohstroct  it,  eaniiat  be  denied ;  Iba 
tinusi  mullicdication  of  booka  not  oal;di» 
ts  choice,  but  disappoints  inquit;.  Ta 
that  has  modeiately  alored  his  miod  vilk 
ges,  few  wtiteia  aflbrd  any  novelt;;  or 
t  little  tbey  have  to  add  to  the  cooBoa 
k  of  learning,  ia  ao  buried  in  the  hhsb  of 
era]  notions,  that  like  silver  minted  with 
ire  of  lead,  il  is  too  little  to  pay  Tor  the  la- 
r  of  separation  ;  and  he  that  has  oftoi  beta 
^ived  by  the  promise  of  a  title,  A  laM 
rs  weary  of  ezsminine,  and  is  tempted  ts 
rider  all  as  equally  fal^ioos. 
here  are,  indeed,  some  repetitiona  alwsji 
ill,  because  they  ni  "        '  "       ■ 


lethod  or  style,  or  at  most  to  iUoMrata 
1  hy  his  own  reflections.  The  aoUHirof  s 
;m,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  obligtd 
jthin^  beyond  care  of  selection  and  nga 
f  of  disposition.  But  there  ate  othciawho 
n  the  name  of  autboia  merely  lo  disgrace 
id  fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bo^ 
rs  in  their  own  rubbish.  The  tiavelln 
tells,  in  a  pompons  folio,  that  he  saw  tbc 
:heon  at  Rome,  and  the  Medicean  Venni 
loreuce:  the  natural  histoiian^  wbo,  dp- 
ing  the  prodnctiona  of  a  oarrow  iajaul, 
unls  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  ntrj 
r  part  of  the  world  {  the  coUeclor  of  sitn 
es,  that  accounts  eveir  thing  a  ciuuBty 
h  the  ruins  of  HercnWneum  happcm  la 
,  though  an  instrument  aliwad;  ahowo  ia 
lusand  repoaitoriea,  or  a  cap  common  lo 
ncients,  the  modemi^  and  all  mankind, 
be  Justly  censured  as  the  petsectrtots  tf 
■nts,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  whkk 
r  can  be  restored. 

95.]     SaTnanaT,  Fti.  9,  1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

,  1  think,  nnirersall;  agreed,  thai  addoB 
rood  ia  gotten  b;  coroi^aint ;  yet  we  Gsd 
few  forlwst  to  complain  bnt  thoae  who  are 
1  of  being  reproached  at  the  anthoes  of 
own  miseries.  I  hope,  therefore,  for  the 
non  permission  to  lay  my  caa«  before  yea 
'our  readers,  by  which  I  shall  diabnrden 
leart,  thongli  1  cannot  hope  to  reeeivs 
r  assistance  or  consolation. 
m  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortiuie  to  fiugsfi- 
d  industry.  I  begmn  with  little ;  bat  by 
as;  snd  obvious  method  of  apendiag  Ira 
I  gain,  I  have  every  year  added  Bometkiai; 
'  stock,  and  expect  to  have  a  seat  in  Ike 
[ion-council,  at  the  next  election. 
!  wife,  who  was  as  pmdcnt  •■  mjadl,  died 
ears  ago,  and  left  ne  me  aoo  and  sot 
hter,  for  whose  sake  I  reaolved  never  Is 
r  again,  and  rejected  the  ovntmaa  of  Um 
eie,  tlie  broker'a  widow,  who  bid  m 
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I  bred  my  son  at  a  school  hear  Islington  ;  and 
when  he  had  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a 
^6od  hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  designing, 
in  about  ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford  or 
Hackney,  and  leave  him  established  in  the 
bi^iness. 

For  foar  years  he  was  diligent  and  sedilte, 
entered  the  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and 
when  it  was  shut  always  examined  the  pins  of 
the  window.  In  any  intermission  of  business 
it  was  his  constant  practise  to  peruse  the  led- 

rtT.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of  him,  when 
obsenred  how  sorrowfully  he  would  shake 
hit  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
might  at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alder- 
man. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
imluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his 
■chool-fellows  who  were  placed,  1  suppose,  in 
t)ie  army,  because  they  were  fit  for  notnmf  bet- 
ter: they  came  fflitterin/^  in  their  military  dress, 
accosted  their  old  acquamtance,  and  invited  him 
to  a  tavern,  where,  as  I  have  been  since  inform- 
ed, they  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  commerce, 
and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  spirit  could 
spend  the  prime  of  his  life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my 
■on  was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  was  better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than 
his  companions  ;  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
turn triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and 
congratulating  nimself  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  expose  their  heads  to  a  musket  bul- 
let for  three  shillings  a  day. 

He  returned  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  I  sup- 
posed him  sorry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his 
friends ;  and  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying 
that  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  honest  occupation,  half- 
pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He  looked  at  me 
with  indignation ;  and  snatching  up  his  can* 
die,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  stairs,  that  "  he 
hoped  to  see  a  battle  yet" 

Why  he  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could 
not  conceive,  but  let  him  so  quietly  to  sleep 
away  his  folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mis- 
takes in  the  nrst  bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by 
■urly  answers  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the 
journal  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met 
his  military  companions  again,  came  home 
late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradual- 
ly lost  all  his  laudable  passions  and  desires. 
He  soon  grew  useless  in  the  shop,  where,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  willingly  trust  him  any  longer ; 
for  he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  loss,  and  once  gave  a  promissory  note  in- 
stead of  a  receipt 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  cor- 
nipted,  till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice 
that  he  had  bespoke  a  laced  suit,  which  was 
to  be  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister 
of  one  of  my  journeymen.  I  went  to  this  clan- 
destine lodging,  and  fotind  to  my  amazement, 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
money  subducted  from  the  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He 
now  openly  declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  gen- 


tleman ;  says  that  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a 
counting-house  ;  ridicules  the  conversation  of 
city  taverns ;  talks  of  new  plays,  and  boxes,  and 
ladies ;  sives  dutchesses  for  his  toasts  ;  carries 
silver,  tor  readihess,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 
and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  chair,  with  such 
thunders  at  the  door  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  their  stands. 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us  :  and  I  could 
forgive  a  few  juvenile  frolics,  if  he  would  be 
careful  of  the  main :  but  his  favourite  topic  is 
contempt  of  money,  which  he  says  is  of  no 
use  but  to  be  spent  Riches,  without  honour, 
he  holds  empty  things ;  and  once  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  wealthy  plodders  were  only  pur- 
veyors to  men  of  spirit 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of 
his  old  friends,  and  seldom  speaks  till  he  is 
warmed  with  wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with 
accounts  that  we  do  not  desire  to  hear,  of  in- 
trigues among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrelf 
between  officers  of  the  guards ;  shows  a  mini- 
ature on  his  snuff-box,  and  wonders  that  any 
man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  support  his 
pretensions.  But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he 
IS  yet  far  firom  the  accomplishments  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
I  haye  watched  him  in  public  places.  He 
sneaks  in  like  a  man  that  knows  he  is  where 
he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  when 
it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity 
from  dress,  but  my  booby  looks  always  more 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride 
will  not  suffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long 
habits  in  a  shop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Tim  Wainscot. 


No.  96.]    SATuaoAT,  Fas.  16,  1760. 

Hacbo,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Northern  warriors. 
His  martial  achievements  remain  engraved  on 
a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Han^a,  and  are 
to  this  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they 
celebrate  their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was 
his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured  to  pass  the 
lake  Vether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  where  he 
descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  as es, 
and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on 
his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piercing, 
that  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  liis  enemies  only  bv  look- 
ing at  them.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  car- 
ried an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for 
the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence 
and  wisdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  re- 
membered and  repeated  among  Laplanders. 
To  express  the  vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Bo- 
ing,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Odin's  belt  is  al* 
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ways  buckled.**    To  show  that  the  most  pros- 

f>erous  condition  of  life  is  oden  hazardous,  his 
esson  was,  "  When  you  slide  on  the  smooth- 
est  ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath."  He  consoled 
his  countrymen,  when  they  were  once  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  frozen  deserts  of  Lapland, 
and  resolved  to  seek  some  warmer  climate,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  Eastern  nations,  notwith- 
standing their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every 
night  amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  inexpressibly  afiVighted,  and 
almost  stunned)  every  morning,  wiuithe  noise 
of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising. 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manner  were 
his  chief  praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never 
tasted  wine ;  nor  would  he  drink  out  of  a 
painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept  in  his  ar- 
mour, with  his  spear  in  his  hand;  nor  would 
he  use  a  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid 
with  brass.  He  did  not,  however  persevere 
in  this  contempt  of  luxury ;  nor  did  he  close 
his  days  with  nonour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  soHtary  forest,  and 
having  passed  the  fatigues  of  the  day  without 
any  interval  of  rcfreslmient,  he  discovered  a 
lar^e  store  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted 
before ;  and  being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he 
fed  greedily  upon  it  From  this  unusual  and 
delicious  repast  he  received  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every  day. 
His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vi- 
tiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish  for 
simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulg- 
ing himself  in  delicacies  ;  he  ordered  the  de- 
lightful gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open, 
in  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suf- 
fered to  np<m  and  decay,  unobserved  and  un- 
touched,  for  many  revolving  autumns,  and 
gratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts. 
At  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement;  or  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  his  new  way  of  living ; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted  by 
little  and  httle,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses 
of  intoxication.  His  eeneral  simplicity  of  life 
was  chaneed ;  he  perramed  his  apartments  by 
burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic  fir,  and 
commanded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer. 
Indolence  and  efieminacy  stole  upon  him  by 
pleasing  and  imperceptible  gradations,  relaxed 
the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished 
his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  in  repose,  it  was  reported  to  him  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  preceding  night  a  disastrous 
omen  had  been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and 
hideous  birds  had  drank  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
Odin.  About  the  same  time,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  king  of  Norway 
had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formidable 
army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indul- 

f^ence,  roused  nimself  from  his  voluptuous 
cthargy,  and  recollecting  some  faint  ,and  few 
■  aika  of  vatfliaa  valour,  marched  forward  to 


meet  him.  Both  armies  ioined  battle  in  tkt 
forest  where  Hacho  had  been  lost  after  kimt* 
ing;  and  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  of 
Norway  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  near 
the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  honey.  Tba 
Lapland  chief,  languid  and  long  disused  ta 
arms,  was  soon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  before  his  insulting  adversary 
struck  his  head  from  his  body,  uttered  this  ex- 
clamation, which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as 
an  early  lesson  to  their  children :  **  The  vicioiis 
man  should  date  his  destnictioo  from  the  first 
temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury,  m  the  place  where  I  first 
yielded  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  me 
to  deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence! 
the  honey  which  I  tasted  in  thia  forest,  and  not 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway,  conqaen 
Hacho." 


No.  97.]     SATuaoAT,  Feb.  83,  1760. 

It  ma'y,  I  think,  be  Justly  observed,  that  few 
books  disappoint  their  readers  more  than  the 
narrations  of  travellers.  One  part  of  mankind 
is  naturally  curious  to  learn  the  aentimentt, 
manners,  and  condition  of  the  rest :  and  ettrj 
mind  that  has  leisure  or  power  to  extend  its 
views  must  be  desirous  of  knowing  in  whit 
proportion  Providence  haa  distributed  the 
blessings  of  nature,  or  the  adyantages  of  art, 
amon^  the  several  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  general  desire  easily  procures  readen 
to  every  book  from  which  it  can  expect  gratifi- 
cation. The  adventurer  upon  unknown  coasta, 
and  the  describer  of  dlstajit  regions,  is  alwaji 
welcomed  as  a  man  who  haa  laboured  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  who  is  able  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  and  rectify  our  opinions;  bst 
when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is  found 
but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct 
idea  behind  them,  or  such  minute  enumera- 
tions as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  de- 
Ught 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  that, 
like  all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to 
instruct  or  please,  or  to  mingle  pleasure  with 
instruction.  He  tiiat  instructs,  must  offer  to 
the  mind  something  to  be  imitated,  or  some- 
thing to  be  avoided ;  he  that  pleases  must  ofler 
new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  him  !o 
form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  own  state  with 
that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing, 
because  their  method  of  travelling  supplies 
them  with  nothing  to  be  told.  He  that  enten 
a  town  at  night  and  surveys  it  in  the  monia^, 
and  then  hastens  away  to  another  place,  aad 

£  leases  at  the  manners  of  the  inhamtants  by 
e  entertainment  which  his  inn  aflorded  him, 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hsstv 
change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  palaces  and  churches;  he  auy 
gratify  bis  eye  with  a  variety  of  landaeapcs, 
and  regale  his  palate  with  a  auccessioB  of 
vintages :  but  let  him  be  contented  to  please 
himself  without  endeavouring  to  diatarb  oCken. 
Whgr  should  he  rceomi  excuniooa  by 
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nothing  could  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make  a 
show  of  knowledge,  which,  without  some 
power  of  intuition,  unknown  to  other  mortals, 
he  never  could  attain  7 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their 
itineraries,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  describe  the  face  of  the  country  ;  those  who 
sit  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
IS  done  or  suffered  in  distant  countries,  may  be 
informed  by  one  of  these  wanderers,  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  set  out  early  with  the  caravan, 
and  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
south,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed 
over  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
swift  course,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the 
summer  months ;  that  an  nour  after  he  saw 
something  to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he 
discovered  aflerward  to  be  a  craggy  rock ;  that 
he  then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  saw 
several  trees  tall  and  flounshing,  watered  by  a 
rivulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he 
was  not  able  to  learn  the  name ;  that  the  road 
afterward  grew  stony,  and  the  country  une- 
ven, where  he  observed  among  the  hills  many 
hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the 
road  was  passable  only  part  of  the  year,  that 
going  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a  buildinfr» 
once  periiaps  a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to 
restrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  in- 
habitants can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
it  is  haunted  by  fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of 
the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which 
the  road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and 
brought  them  within  sif  ht  of  a  village,  which 
was  once  a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
forded them  neither  good  victuals  nor  commo- 
dious lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and 
dry,  over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents, 
without  reflection  :  and,  if  he  obtains  his 
company  for  another  day,  will  dismiss  him 
again  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like 
succession  of  rocks  and  streams,  mountains 
and  niins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of 
enterprise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and 
range  through  solitude  and  desolation ;  who 
pass  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ;  who 
cross  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There 
are  others  of  more  delicate  sensibility,  that 
visit  only  the  realms  of  elegance  and  softness* 
that  wander  through  lUlian  palaces,  and 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of 
pictures;  that  hear  masses  in  magnificent 
churches,  and  recount  the  number  of  the  pil- 
lars or  variegations  of  the  pavement  And 
there  are  yet  others,  who,  in  aisdain  of  trifles, 
copy  inscriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and 
modem ;  and  transcribe  into  their  book  the 
walls  of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  civil.  He  tha* 
reads  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as 
its  own  reward  ;  for  he  will  find  nothing  on 
which  attention  can  fix,  or  which  memory  can 
retain. 

He  fnat  would  travel  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  should  remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  is  human  life.    Every  nation 

as  something  particular  in  Its  manufactures, 
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its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  its  agri- 
culture, its  customs,  and  its  policy.  He  only 
is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings  home  some* 
thing  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefitted , 
who  procures  some  supply  of  want,  or  som* 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  rea* 
ders  to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and 
whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it. 


No.  98.]     Saturdat,  March  1, 1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  durinif 
his  life-time  enjoyed  a  small  income  which 
arose  from  a  pension  from  the  court,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  com- 
fortable manner. 

By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  frequently  introduced  into  the 
company  of  those  of  much  greater  fortunes 
than  his  own,  among  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaisance,  and  treated  with 
civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued 
till  my  father's  death.  This  melancholy  erent 
happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sufficient  sge  to  manage  for  myself,  while  the 
passions  of  youth  continued  unsubdued,  and 
before  expenence  could  guide  my  sentiments 
or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  te 
the  care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me 
on  his  dying  bed.  With  him  I  lived  several 
years ;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit 
mjTself,  if  not  with  applause,  at  least  without 
censure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  yonng  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me, 
and  offered  me  terms  of  marriage.  This  pro- 
posal I  should  readily  have  accepted,  becaose 
from  vicinity  of  residence,  ano  from  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  behaviour,  I  had 
in  some  sort  contracted  an  afiection  for  him. 
My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  alliance,  thoufh  it 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman ;  and,  as  the  future 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependant  oa 
him,  I  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  him,  and 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
offer. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentifid  fortune^ 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at 
his  death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  fb- 
ture  life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  pro* 
mise  wa9  often  repeated,  I  was  the  less  anxioos 
about  any  provision  for  myself.  In  a  short 
time  my  uncle  was  taken  Ul,  and  though  all 
possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  hit  fa^ 
covery,  in  a  few  davs  he  died. 
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The  sorrow  arisinff  from  the  Iom  of  a  rela^ 
tion,  by  whom  I  had  been  always  treated  with 
the  ^eatest  kindness,  howeTer  grierous,  was 
not  the  worst  of  my  misfortunes.  As  he  en- 
joyed an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health, 
he  was  the  less  mindful  of^  his  dissolution,  and 
died  intestate  ;  by  which  means  his  whole 
fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir 
at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in 
the  manner  with  which  I  have  so  long  flattered 
myself,  I  am  doubtful  what  method  I  shall 
take  to -procure  a  decent  maintenance.  I  have 
been  educated  in  a  manner  that  has  set  me 
above  a  state  of  servitude,  and  my  situation 
renders  me  unfit  for  the  company  of'^those  with 
whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But,  though 
disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  will  hope  that  assistance  may  still 
be  obtained  for  innocent  distress,  and  that 
friendship,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible 
to  be  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yonr  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Hbbdpvl. 


No.  99.]    Saturday,  March  8,  1760. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandise  which  the  shops  of* 
fered  to  his  view,  and  observing  the  dinerent 
occupations  which  busied  the  multitudes  on 
every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the  tran- 
quillity of  meditation  by  a  crowd  that  obstruct- 
ed his  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  chief  vizier,  who  having  returned  from  the 
divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and 
being  supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the 
vizier,  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  surveyed 
the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  admired 
the  walls  hung  with  ffolden  tapestry,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  despis- 
ed the  simple  neatness  of  his  own  little  habi- 
tation. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  this  palace  is  the 
seat  of  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to 
pleasure,  and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have 
no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has  provided 
for  the  delight  of  sense,  is  here  spread  forth 
to  be  enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  ima- 
gine, which  the  master  of  this  palace  has  not 
obtained  7  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  his  table, 
the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ; 
he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets 
of  Ganges,  tie  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is 
obeyed ;  he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified  ; 
all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he 
hears  flatter  him.  How  different,  Ortogrul,  is 
thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpe- 
tual torments  of  unsatisfied  desire,  ana  who 
has  no  amusement  in  thy  power  that  can  with- 
hold thee  from  thy  own  reflections  I  They  tell 
thee  that  thou  art  wise ;  but  what  does  wisdom 
avail  with  poverty  7  None  will  flatter  the  poor« 
and  the  wise  hart  reiy  littla  PQwer  of  flatttr- 


ing  themflelvas.  That  man  is  smrely  the  most 
wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness,  whs 
lives  with  his  own  faults  and  follies  always  be- 
fore him,  who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to 
himself  by  praise  and  veneration.  1  have  long 
sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it ;  1  wiS 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shuts  himself 
in  his  chamber  for  six  montha,  to  deliberats 
how  he  should  ^row  rich :  he  sometiiiies  pro- 
posed to  ofler  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  India,  and  sometiines  resolved  to 
dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  Golcoodai 
One  day,  after  some  hoora  passed  in  violeat 
fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly  seised 
him  in  his  chair ;  he  dreamed   that  he  wu 
ranging  a  desert  country  in   search  of  soias 
one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow  rich ;  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hul  shaded  with 
cypress,  in  doubt  whether  to  direct  his  slept, 
his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing  be- 
fore him.    Ortogrul,  said  the  old  man,  I  know 
thy  perplexity  ;  listen  to  thy  father ;  turn  thins 
eye  on  the  opposite  mountain.     Ortofral  look- 
ed, and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  uie  rocks, 
roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  scaU 
tering  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.  Now, 
said  his  father,  behold  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hills.    Ortogrul  looked,  and  espied 
a  little  well  out  of  which  issued  a  small  rivu- 
let   Tell  me  now,  said  his  father,  dost  thoo 
wish  for  sudden  affluence,  that  may  poor  nooo 
thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  slow 
and  gradual  increase,  resembling  the  rill  glid- 
ing n-om  the  well  7    Let  me  be  quickly  lidi, 
said  Ortogrul ;  let  the  golden  stream  be  quick 
and  violent  Look  round  thee,  said  his  father, 
once  again.    Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty;  but 
following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced 
it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow  and 
constant,  kept  always  fulL     He  waked  and 
determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profit  and 
persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in 
merchandise,  and  in  twenty  years  purchased 
lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  house,  equal  in 
sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vizier,  to  which 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  expect- 
ing to  enjoy  all  the  felidtv  which  he  had  ima- 
gined riches  able  to  aflbro.  Leisure  soon  made 
him  weary  of  himself^  and  he  longed  to  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was 
courteous  and  liberal;  he  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him  hopes  of  pleasing  him,  and  all 
who  should  please  him  hopes  of^»eing  reward- 
ed. Every  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  eveiy 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhiausted.  Or- 
togrul heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  b<y 
cause  he  found  himself  unable  to  believe  iheoL 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  owa 
understanding  reproached  him  with  his  faahs. 
How  long,  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which 
at  last  is  useless !  Lei  no  man  hereafter  wiih 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  bt  fla^ 
tared. 
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Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


The  uncertainty  and  defects  of  language  have 

tirodaced  Tery  frequent  complaints  among  the 
earned  ;  yet  there  still  remain  many  words 
among  us  undefined,  which  are  very  necessa- 
ry to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce 
very  mischievous  mistakes  when  they  are  er- 
roneously interpreted. 

I  lived  in  a  state  of  ceUbacy  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  af- 
terwards of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of  a 
domestic  companion  ;  but  becoming  weary  of 
labour,  I  soon  ^rew  more  weary  of  idleness, 
and  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  custom 
of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my  cares 
in  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
my  leisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is 
commonly  made  at  last  with  great  caution. 
My  resolution  was,  to  keep  my  passions  neu- 
tral, and  to  marry  only  in  compliance  with  my 
reason.  I  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pockeU 
book  a  scheme  of  all  female  virtues  and  vices, 
with  the  vices  which  border  upon  every  virtue, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  mag- 
nanimity imperious ;  that  avarice  was  econo- 
mical, and  ignorance  obsequious  ;  and  having 
estimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  own  diligence,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
reason  had  reached  that  happy  mediocrity 
which  is  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and 
deficience. 

Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  hercen- 
surers ;  and  the  expectations  which  one  raised 
were  by  another  quickly  depressed :  yet  there 
was  one  in  whose  favour  almost  all  suffrages 
concurred.  Miss  Gentle  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  for- 
tune was  not  larffe,  but  so  prudently  managed, 
that  she  wore  finer  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be 
twice  as  rich.  Miss  Qentle's  visits  were  every 
where  welcome  ;  and  whatever  family  she  fa- 
voured with  her  company,  she  always  left 
behind  her  such  a  decree  of  kindness  as 
recommended  her  to  others.  Every  day  ex- 
tended her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
sort  of  woman. 

To  Miss  Gentle  I  made  my  addresses,  and 
was  received  with  great  equality  of  temper. 
She  did  not  in  the  days  of  courtship  assume 
the  privilege  of  imposing  rigorous  commands, 
or  resenting  slight  offences.  If  I  forgot  anj 
of  her  injunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded ;  if 
I  missed  the  minute  of  appointment,  I  was 
easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in  mar- 
riage but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
happiness  which  was  to  be  found  m  the  inse- 
parable society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which 
Miss  Gentle  was  made  mine  for  ever.  The 
first  month  was  passed  easily  enough  in  re- 
ceiving and  repaying  the   civilities   of  o«ir 


friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  exact- 
ness all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distri- 
buted her  notice  in  the  most  punctilious  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  with 
their  happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left 
to  ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures 
from  each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive 
that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by 
a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  great  principle 
is,  that  the  orders  of  a  family  must  not  be 
broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  em- 
plojrment  inviolably  appropriated  ;  nor  will 
any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the 

farden  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to . 
er  needlework,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part 
of  the  forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed 
herself  to  spend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  al- 
lows herself  to  sit  half  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  after  dinner;  while  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her  eye  upon  her 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure 
comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or 
the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  me  to  supper  when  I  was  watching  an 
eclipse,  and  summoned  me  at  another  time  to 
bed  when  I  was  going  to  give  directions  at  a 
fire. 

Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious, 
that  she  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms, 
as  to  one  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust.  For 
discriminations  of  character  she  has  no  names : 
all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  men  and 
agreeable  women.  She  smiles  not  by  sensa- 
tion, but  by  practice.  Her  laughter  is  never 
excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a  joke 
is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
ioke  does  not  weaken  its  effect;  if  she  hae 
laughed  once,  she  will  laugh  again. 

she  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature 
and  pride ;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world. 
All  who  are  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  the  elegant  and  gross,  with 
the  witty  and  the  dull,  all  who  distinguish  excel- 
lence from  defect,  she  considers  as  ill-natured ; 
and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  repress 
impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of 
fortune,  to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay 
homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  fof 
if  once  she  suffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suf 
fer,  any  contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismisa* 
es  it  from  her  mind,  but  taikes  all  opportuni- 
ties to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There 
are  none  whom  she  loves  much  better  than 
others;  for  when  any  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  them ;  her  afiec- 
tion  continues  unaltered,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pi^- 
ins  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  every  fa- 
mily within  her  circle  of  notice;  she  is  ia 
houriy  terrors  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in  the 
rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind. 
Her  charity  she  shows  by  lamenting  that  aa 
many  poor  wretches  should  lan^uisn  in  the 
streets^  and  by  wondering  what  £e  great  can 
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think  on  that  they  do  lo  little  good  with  such 
Urge  estates. 

Her  bouse  is  elegant  and  her  table  dainty, 
thoueh  slie  has  litSe  taste  of  clearance,  and  is 
wholly  free  from  vicious  luxury ;  but  she  com- 
forts herself  that  nobody  can  say  that  her  house 
is  dirty,  or  that  her  dishes  are  not  well  dress- 
ed. 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of  wo- 
man, which  I  have  sent  you  for  the  information 
of  those  by  whom  a  ''good  sort  of  a  woman," 
and  a  *'  good  woman,"  may  happen  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  suffer  by 
the  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  Waknkr. 


No.  101.]      Satuedat,  Maech  2S,  1760. 

Omae,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  sevenW- 
five  years  in  honour  and  prosj>erity.  The  fa- 
vour of  three  successive  cahfs  had  filled  his 
house  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  whenever  he 
appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  pro- 
claimed his  passage. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance. 
The  brightness  of  the  flame  is  wastin^^  its  fuel ; 
the  fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  m  its  own 
odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail, 
the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head,  strength 
departed  from  his  hands,  and  afi^lity  from  his 
feet  He  save  back  to  the  cslif  the  keys  of 
trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ;  and  sought  no 
other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpair- 
ed. His  chamber  was  filled  by  visitants,  eager 
to  catch  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  offi- 
cious to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.  Caled, 
the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every 
day  eariy,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful 
and  elo(|uent ;  Omar  admired  his  wit  and  loved 
his  docility.  Tell  me,  said  Caled,  thou  to 
whose  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia, 
tell  me  how  1  may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent 
The  arts  by  which  you  have  gained  power  and 
preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer  necessary  or 
useful ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  your  con- 
duct, and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your 
wisdom  has  built  your  fortune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
form  plans  of  life.  When  I  took  my  first  siurw 
vey  of  the  world,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having 
considered  the  various  conditions  of  mankind 
in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  mysell^ 
leaning  against  a  cedar  which  spread  its 
branches  over  my  head  : — Seventy  years  are 
allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remaining : 
ten  yeais  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign 
countries;  I  shall  be  learned,  and  therefore 
shall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  mv 
friendship.  Twenty  years  thus  passed  will 
•Core  my  aiiiid  with  dnages  which  I  sbail  ba 


busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  combining 
and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riches ;  I  shall 
find  new  pleasures  for  every  moment,  and  shall 
never  more  be  weary  of  myseUl  I  will,  how- 
ever, not  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life,  but  will  tiy  what  can  be  found  in  fe- 
male delicacy.  1  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful 
as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  2K>beide ;  with  her 
I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  suburbs  of 
Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  fancy  can  invent  I  will  then  re- 
tire to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  last  dap  ia 
obscurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie  silentlj 
down  on  the  bed  of  death.  Through  my  life 
it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution,  lEat  I  will 
never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes ;  that 
I  will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of 
courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  public  honowi, 
nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  a&irs  of  state. 
Such  wss  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impress- 
ed indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be 
spent  in  search  of  knowledge ;  and  I  know 
not  how  I  was  diverted  from  my  design.  I  bad 
no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any  on- 
govemable  passions  within.  I  regarded  know- 
ledge as  the  highest  honour  and  the  most  ea- 
gaging  pleasure';  yet  day  stole  apon  dav,  asd 
month  glided  ader  month,  till  I  found  tiiat 
seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  aad 
left  nothing  behind  them.  I  now  postponed 
my  purpose  of  travelling ;  for  why  shoold  I  go 
abroad  while  so  much  remained  to  be  learned 
at  home  7  I  immured  mywelf  for  four  yean, 
and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  hmt 
of  my  skill  reached  the  judees ;  I  was  ibuid 
able  to  speak  upon  doubtral  questioiis,  and 
was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of 
the  caliC  I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was 
consulted  with  confidence,  and  the  love  of 
praise  fastened  on  my  heart 

I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries,  tisten* 
ed  with  rapture  to  the  relations  of  traveller!, 
and  resolved  some  time  to  ask  my  dismission, 
that  I  might  feast  mv  soul  with  novehy  ;  bat 
my  presence  was  always  necessary,  and  tbs 
stream  of  business  burned  me  along.  Sooie- 
times  I  was  afraid  lest  1  should  be  charged 
with  ingratitude ;  but  1  still  proposed  to  travel, 
and  therefore  would  not  connne  myself  by 
marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that 
the  time  of  travelling  was  past,  and  thought  it 
best  to  lay  hold  on  the  felicity  yet  in  my  powei^ 
and  indulge  myself  in  domestic  pfeasorea. 
But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beaa- 
tiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I 
inquired  and  rejected,  consulted  and  deliberat- 
ed, till  the  sixty-second  year  made  me  ashamea 
of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing  left 
but  retirement,  and  for  retirement  I  never 
found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  me  d'om  pubhe 
employment 

Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  iti 
consequence.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  1  trifled  away  the  years  of  improvs- 
ment ;  with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  di&reot 
countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  sami 
city ;  with  the  higheai  expectation  of  connnbiW 
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felicity,  I  hare  liTcd  anmarried  ;  and  with  un- 
alterable resoIutioDS  of  contemplative  retire- 
ment, I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walla  of 
Bagdat 


No.  102.]     Saturday,  March  29,  1760. 

It  very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  bnsi- 
ness  is  his  pleasure.  What  is  done  from  ne- 
cessity is  so  often  to  be  done  when  against  the 
present  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the  mind 
with  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals 
upon  us,  and  we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the 
remembrance  of  our  task.  This  is  the  reason 
why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment; he  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
IS  cfisgusted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more 
than  is  required  of  that  which  is  commonly 
performed  with  reluctance,  it  proceeds  that 
few  authors  write  their  own  lives.  Statesmen, 
courtiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have 
given  to  the  world  their  own  stories,  and  the 
events  with  which  their  different  stations  have 
made  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to  the 
closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
and  pleased  themselves  with  writing,  because 
they  could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they 
were  weary.  But  the  author  however  con- 
spicuous, or  however  important,  either  in  the 
public  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be 
related  by  his  successors,  for  he  cannot  gratify 
his  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  common!  V  supposed,  that  the  uniformity 
of  a  atodious  lire  affords  no  matter  for  narra- 
tion :  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  the  most  studious 
life  a  great  part  passes  without  study.  An  au- 
thor partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
manity ;  he  is  born  and  married  like  another 
man;  ho  has  hopes  and  fears,  expectations 
and  disappointments,  griefs  and  joys,  and 
f-iends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  states- 
man; nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  afiairs 
■hould  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
whisper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of 
a  camp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more 
poiverfully  than  deep  involutions  of  distress, 
or  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  these 
might  be  abundantly  afforded  by  memoirs  of 
the  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by 
contracts  which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil, 
and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Every  publication  is  a  new 
period  of  time,  from  which  some  increase  or 
declension  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
gradations  of  a  heroes  life  are  from  battle  to 
battle,  and  of  an  author's  from  book  to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  ef- 
fects in  all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are 
feared,  hated,  and  flattered ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate avoided,  pitied,  and  despised.  No  sooner 
is  a  book  published  than  the  writer  may  judge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquain- 
tance press  round  him  in  public  places  or  sa- 
lute hjm  from  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  if 
invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and 
those  with  whom  he  diaet  keep  him  to  tapper; 


if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is 
plain,  and  the  footmen  serve  him  with  atten- 
tioti  and  alacrity;  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
work  has  been  praised  by  some  leader  of  lite* 
rary  fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are 
not  less  easily  observed.  If  the  author  enters 
a  coffee-house,  he  has  a  box  to  himself ;  if  he 
calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his  back; 
and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics, 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk 
to  him,  hour  after  hour,  of  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  o£ 
the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident 
and  custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes 
of  biography,  and  might  recreate  many  a 
mind  which  is  very  little  delighted  with  con- 
spiracies or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
debates  of  a  parliament  j  to  this  might  be 
added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which 
flattery  raises  in  his  cheek,  through  ardour  of 
fondness,  vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence 
of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
inability,  to  the  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission, 
when  the  one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and 
the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have 
been  hitherto  suflered  to  lie  neglected,  while 
the  repositories  of  every  family  that  has  pio> 
duced  a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacked^ 
and  libraries  are  crowded  with  useless  folioe 
of  state  papers  which  will  never  be  read,  and 
which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable  know- 
ledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  value,  and,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  honour  of 
those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  laboui% 
resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 


No.  103.]     Saturdat,  April  5,  1760. 
Retpicere  ad  Umgttjtunt  apatia  ultima  vitm. 


Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind 
arises  from  the  conjectures  which  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others ;  we  all  en- 
joy praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  Idler 
may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  hie 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  read- 
ers will  say  or  think  when  they  are  informed 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  tkeir 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity 
than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected  when 
it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quan- 
tity becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn  the  true 
want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  discovered  thet 
we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care 
even  bv  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  te 
any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention 
recompensed,  will  npt  forbear  to  wish  that  bi 
had  bestowed  it  sooner. 
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Thoa^h  the  Tdler  and  his  readers  have  con- 
tracted no  close  friendship,  thej  are  perhaps 
both  unwilling  to  part  There  are  few  things 
not  parely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say,  without 
some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  *'  this  is  the  last** 
Those  who  never  couid  agree  together,  shed 
tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined 
them  to  final  separation  ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without 
pleasure,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness 
of  heart ;  and  the  Idler  with  all  his  chillness 
of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  secret  honor  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  death  is  dreadful.  We  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 
the  whole  :  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination;  when  we  have  done  any  thing 
for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that 
as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  every  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions  which  force    consideration  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon   the  light ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
ends,  and  another  begins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
•f  fortune,   or  alteration  of  employment,  by 
change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  "  this  is  tne  last" 
An.  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always 
hides  from  our  apprehension  the  approach  of  its 
end.    Succession  is  not  perceived  hut  by  varia- 
tion ;  he  that  lives  to  day  as  he  liv^u  yesterday, 
and  expects  that  as  the  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easily  conceives  time  as  run- 
ning in  a  circle  and  returning  to  itself.    The 
uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed  com- 
monly by  dissimilitude  of  condition  ;  it  is  only 
by  finding  Ufe  changeable  that  we  are  remind- 
ed of  its  shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  impression,  is  every  moment  fading  from 
the  mina ;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur- 
sion of  new  images,  and  partly  by  voluntary  ex- 
clusion of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  are  again 
exposed  to  the  universal  fallacy ;  and  we  must 
do  another  thing  for  the  last  time,  before  we 
consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  shall 
do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn 
week  which  the  Christian  world  has  always 
set  apart  for  the  examination  of  the  conscience, 
the  review  of  life,  the  extinction  of  earthly  de- 
sires, and  the  renovation  of  holy  purposes  ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  are  already  disposed  to 
view  every  incident  with  seriousness,  and  im- 
prove it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when  they 
■ee  this  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  they  have  passed  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power; 
that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  eveir  thing 
^^at  as  to  every  thing  little;  that  to  life  must 
oome  its  last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
its  last  day,  the  hour  at  which  probation  ceases 
and  repentance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in  which 
•very  work  of  the  hand,  aad  imagination  of 


the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  ud 
an  everiasting  futurity  shall  be  determined  bv 
the  past  ' 
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Mant  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ani- 
mals which  we  commonly  consider  as  urate, 
haye  the  power  of  imparting  their  thoughts  te 
one  another.  That  they  can  express  geDetai 
sensations  is  very  certain :  every  being  t%sti>M 
utter  sounds,  has  a  diflTerent  voice  for  pieasois 
and  for  pain.  The  houod  informs  his  fellevs 
when  he  scents  his  game ;  the  hen  calls  her 
I  chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drives 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes, 
they  have  indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  alaest 
sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  Iks 
purposes  of  a  life  which  is  regulated  by  ia> 
stinct,  and  can  admit  little  change  or  improve* 
ment  To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  s^ 
perstition  has  been  always  attentive ; 
have  studied  the  language  of  the  feal 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they 
stood  it 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  ioteipi^ 
ters  of  the  sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  co»> 
monly  found  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
east,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness  of  tks 
air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  tbs 
student  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  ia 
groves  and  bowers.  But  what  may  be  done  ia 
one  place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  msy  be 
performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence. 
A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  ia 
the  forests,  enabled  himself  to  understand  the 
voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  grest 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibility  m 
left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

As  I  was  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  hollow 
rock,  and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the 
valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  interchangeaUy 
cr3ring  on  the  summit  of  a  chSi  Both  voice* 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curiosity 
prevailed  over  the  care  of  the  flock ;  I  climbed 
slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  conceal- 
ed among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where 
I  might  sit  and  Usten  without  uuSeiing  or  giv- 
ing disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be 
well  repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her, 
whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vul- 
ture's life,  and  preparing  by  the  last  lecture, 
for  their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and 
the  skies. 

My  children,  said  the  old  vulture,  you  wil 
the  less  want  my  instructions,  because  you 
have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes ;  yos 
have  seen  me  snatch  from  the  farm  the  houie- 
hold  fowl,  you  have  ^en  me  seize  the  leveret 
in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasturage ;  yoa 
know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  how  to 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  witb 

♦  Thta  WM  th«  original  No.  M,  bat  or.  th«  rnrablics 
lion  of  tbe  work  In  toIoidm,    Dr.   Johnaoo  nbtikmti 
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your  prey.  But  you  remember  the  taste  of 
more  delicioua  food.  I  have  oflen  regaled  you 
with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  me  young; 
Tultures,  where  man  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  may  be  known:  his  flesh  is  surely  the 
natural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the 
nest  7  He  is  too  bulky,  said  the  mother ;  when 
we  And  a  man  we  can  only  tear  away  his  flesh, 
and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.  Since 
man  is  so  bi^,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you 
kill  him  7  You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior 
to  man  7  Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a 
sheep  7  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man, 
returned  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  iu 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtilty ;  and  the 
vultures  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
had  not  nature,  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses, 
infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that 
feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
often  meet  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
fiU  the  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise, 
and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing, 
lor  men  are  surely  destroying  one  another; 
TOO  will  then  find  the  erouna  smoking  with 
blood  and  covered  with  carcases,  of  which 
many  are  dismembered,  and  mangled  for  the 
convenience  of  the  vulture.  But  when  men 
hare  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 
they  not  eat  it  7  When  the  wolf  has  killed  a 
•heep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till 
he  has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another 
kind  of  wolf  7  Man,  said  the  mother,  is  the 
only  beast  who  kills  that  which  he  does  not 
devour,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
benefactor  to  our  species.  If  men  kill  our 
prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young 
one.  what  need  shall  we  have  of  laboaitng  lor 


ourselves  7  Because  man  will  sometimes, 
replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell 
you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions. 
When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving 
close  together,  like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may 
conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  yoa 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.  But  still,  said 
the  youn^^  one,  I  would  gladly  know  the  rea- 
son of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never 
kill  what  I  could  not  eat  My  child,  said  the 
mother,  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an« 
swer,  though  I  am  reckoned  the  most  subtile 
bird  of  the  mountain.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an  old  vul 
ture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ; 
he  had  made  many  observations  ;  he  knew  tha 
places  that  aflbrded  prey  round  his  habitation, 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the. 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the 
entrails  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that  men 
had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  beinff 
really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion ;  an2 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  togeth^ 
er  by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  tha 
falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccoonta- 
ble  power  driven  one  against  another,  till  ther 
lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed. 
Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of 
contrivance  snd  policy  among  these  mischier* 
ous  beings ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round  them,  pretend,  that  there  is  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and 
seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a 
wide  carnage.  What  it  is  tnat  entitles  him  to 
such  pre-eminence  we  know  not ;  he  is  seldom 
the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by  his 
eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  yultores. 


RASSELAS. 


CHAPTER  L 

MKAtmOM  OF  A  FALACB  Dl  A  TALUCT. 

Ym  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispenof 
fcncy,  and  pumie  with  eagernese  the  phantofiM 
of  hiipe ;  who  expect  that  age  wfll  pemrm  the 
pfoiniiet  of  youth,  and  that  the  defidendee  of  the 
pfeaent  day  will  be  aupplied  by  the  morrow:  at- 
tend to  the  hiatoiy  ol  Raaaeus  pnnce  of  Afaia- 


Raaaelaa  waa  the  fourth  aon  of  the  mighty  em- 
peror, in  whoae  dominiona  the  father  m  waters 
oe^ns  his  coorae ;  whose  bounty  pours  down  the 
streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  the  world 
the  harvests  of  £e3rpt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  haa  descend- 
ed from  age  to  age  among  the  roonarchs  of  the 
torrid  zone,  Rassclas  was  confined  in  a  private 
palace,  with  the  other  aons  and  daughters  of 
Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  suocessioo 
should  call  him  to  the  throne.  * 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  poGcy  of  anti- 
quity had  destined  for  the  residence  of  tliie  Abissi- 
nian princes,  was  a  spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom 
of  AJnhara,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  summits  ovemang  the  middle 
part  The  only  passage  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
tered was  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of 
which  it  had  long  been  disputed  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  fbrffed  by 
the  artificers  of  ancient  days,  bo  maasy,  that  no 
man,  without  the  help  of  engines,  could  open  or 
shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  eveiy  side  rivulets  de- 
scended, that  filled  all  the  valley  with  verduro  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  the  middle,  inhabit- 
ed by  fish  of  every  species,  and  frequented  by 
every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
wing  in  water.  This  lake  dischaiged  its  suoei^ 
fluities  by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  deft  of 
the  mountain  on  the  northern  side,  and  fell  with 
dreadful  noise  from  predpice  to  predpice,  till  it 
was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
with  flowers ;  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the 
rocks,  and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the 

Cond.    All  animals  that   oite   the   grass,  or 
wse  the  shrubs,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  extensive  circuit,  secured  fix>robMiHts 


of  prey  by  the  moontami  wlaeli  oonftied  dMiL 
On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feedmg  in  tiK 
pastures,  on  another  aD  the  beasts  of  chase  fiiA- 
mg  in  the  lawns :  the  sprightly  kid  was  hwwiiBf 
on  the  rockiL  the  suMie  monkey  fiulkisig  is 
the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephaiit  repMi^  ■ 
theshade.  All  the diversilies of  the  vsrid  wot 
brought  together.  The  blesngs  ofBalavs 
coUected,  snd  Its  cvib  extracted  id  mdrfs 

The  valley,  wide  and  fiiHtfiil,  sn 
bitanta  with  the  necessaries  cd*  He;  and  si  ds- 
li{[fats  and  superfluities  were  added  at  tba  anaad 
visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  cfaildi«B,wfas 
the  iron  gate  waa  opened  to  the  aoond  of  snae; 
and  during  eight  daya,  every  oam  that  rtaidsd  ia 
the  valley  was  roqaaed  to  propose  whaterer 
might  contribute  to  make  aednsMw  pleassst,  ts 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  attentioO|  ana  leasen  tlw 
te£ousness  of  time.  Evcsr  desne  was  insMii- 
atdy  granted.  All  die  artiocefa  ofpicasuiewew 
called  to  gladden  the  festhrily ;  the  nmaidaas  o- 
eited  the  power  of  harmonj,  and*tbe  dneoi 
showed  their  activi^  before  the  fyincea,  in  hopes 
that  they  shouU  pass  thdr  lives  in  bliasftd  capti- 
vity, to  which  those  only  were  ■**'fwttiP  whose 
pertormance  was  thought  able  to  add  noveitf  to 
luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  secoritf  and 
delight  which  this  retirement  aflbrded,  that  they 
to  whom  it  was  new  always  desired  that  it  aaifht 
beoerpetual;  and  as  those  on  whom  the  iraa gits 
haa  once  dosed  were  never  sufleied  to  relnn,fhs 
eflect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be  knowa. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  acenes  of  deKgte, 
and  new  competitora  for  imprisonment 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raiaed  about 
thir^  w^ces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was 
divided  into  many  squares,  or  courts^  boilt  widi 
greater  or  less  magnifioence,  aooormng  to  te 
rank  of  those  for  wlmm  they  were  designed.  The 
roofs  were  turned  into  ardiea  of  maasy  sIom^ 
joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by  line ; 
and  the  buildinff  stood  from  centmj  to  centoiy, 
deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  eqvnoctial  hmi* 
canes^  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  foly 
known  to  none  but  some  ancient  officers,  whs 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  die  plam, 
was  built  as  if  Suspidon  herself  had  5lirtaV»d  the 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage ;  every  square  had  a  ooan 
tion  with  the  rest,  dther  from  the  upper 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  snbteiTaneoas  ] 
from  the  kwerapartmenta.  Manjoflba 
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kad  ansUBpected  cavitieB.  in  which  a  long  race  of 
HcmarcfaB  had  rq>o8itea  their  treainrea.  They 
thcQ  closed  up  the  openine  with  marble,  which 
was^ever  to  be  removed  but  in  the  utmost  ezi- 
gendei  of  the  kingdom ;  and  recorded  their  accu- 
mulatiom  in  a  book,  which  was  itself  concealed  in 
a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended 
by  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  succession. 


CH4PTER  n. 

THE   DUCOWTKMT  OP  aASSBLAS  IN    TBB  BAFFT 

▼alut. 

Hcaathe  sons  and  daug>4er8  of  Abissinia  lived 
only  to  know  the  soft  vidssitvdes  of  pleasure  and 
repose,  attended  by  all  that  were  skilnil  to  delight, 
«nd  gratified  with  whatever  the  Senses  can  enioy. 
They  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragruice,  and  slept 
IB  tbB  fortresses  of  security.  Every  ut  was  prao- 
tiaed  to  make  them  pleased  with  their  «wn  coiidi- 
-tion.  The  sages  wno  instructed  them  >old  them 
«f  nothing  but  the  miseries  of  public  Ue,  and 
described  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regtms  of 
odamity,  where  discord  was  always  raffing,  «nd 
where  man  preyed  upon  man.  To  heighten  th«ir 
opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  were  daily  ea> 
tartained  with  songs,  the  subject  of  which  was 
Cho  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  exdted 
ligr  frequent  enumerations  of  difierent  enjo^enta, 
•od  reveby  and  merriment  were  the  buaroess  of 
•f  eiy  homv  fimn  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the 
flloae  of  the  evening. 

These  methods  were  generally  successful :  few 
of  the  princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their 
boonds,  but  passed  their  Uves  in  full  conviction 
tiiat  they  had  all  within  their  reach  that  art  or 
•ature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na^ 
tare  had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity, 
WB  the  sport  of  chance  und  the  slaves  of  nuseiy. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at 
■uht,  pleased  with  each  other  and  with  them- 
Mves,  all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twenty-siztii 
ymmt  of  his  age,  began  to.withdraw  himself  from 
the  pastimes  and  assembUes,  and  to  delight  in 
sofitaiy  walks  and  nlent  meditation.  He  often 
■at  before  tables  covered  with  luxury,  and  forgot 
to  taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed  bdfore  him : 
he  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and 
hastily  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  music.  His 
attendants  observed  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure :  ne  neglected  their 
offidousness,  repulsed  their  invitations,  and  spent 
day  after  day  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  sheltered 
with  trees,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the 
biida  in  the^  branches,  sometimes  observed  the 
fieh  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes 
vpoo  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with  ani- 
nala,  of  which  some  were  bitinff  the  herbage,  and 
some  sleeping  among  the  bushes.  The  singu- 
huity  of  his  numour  made  him  much  observed. 
One  of  the  sages,  in  whose  conversation  he  had 
fennefiy  delighted,  followed  him  secretly,  in  hope 
of  diacoveiing  the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Kasselas, 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him,  having 
fiir  some  lime  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goats  that 
were  browsinff  amon^  the  rooLS,  began  to  com- 
paie  their  ooiidition  with  his  own. 

''What,*'  sakl  he,** makes  thediflerence  be- 
tween man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation? 
fiveij  beast  that  stra^jrs  beside  me  has  the  same 
eorpoiml  necessitiea  with  myself:  he  is  hungry, 
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and  crops  the  grass;  he  Iv thirsty,  and  drinks 
the  stream  J  his  thirst  and  hunger  are  appeased; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  sleeps ;  he  rises  agai j  and  is 
hungry ;  he  is  again  fed,  and  is  at  rest  I  am  nun- 
giy  and  thirsty,  Uke  him,  but  when  (hirst  and  hun- 
ger cease,  I  am  not  at  rest  j  I  am,  Uke  hjm,  pained 
with  want,  but  am  not,  hke  bun,  satisfied  with 
fulness.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedious  and 
gloomy:  I  lonff  again  to  be  hungry,  that  I  may 
again  quicken  me  attention.  The  buds  peck  the 
berries  of  the  com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves, 
where  they  sit  in  seeming  happiness  on  the 
branches,  and  waste  their  lives  in  tuning  one  un- 
varied series  of  sounds.  I  likewise  can  call  the 
lutanist  and  the  singer ;  but  the  sounds  that  pleas- 
ed me  yesterday  weary  me  to-day,  and  will  grow 
yet  more  wearisome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover 
in  me  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not  glutted 
with  its  moper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
delightoo.  Man  surely  nas  some  latent  sens^ 
for  which  this  place  anbrds  no  gratification  :  or 
he  has  some  desires  distinct  from  sense,  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy.** 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  ana  seeing  the 
moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  he 
passed  through  the  fidds,  and  saw  the  animals 
around  him,  **Ye,*'  said  he,  **are  happy,  and 
need  not  envy  me,  that  walk  thus  among  jou, 
burdened  with  myself;  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  bemgs, 
•Qvy  your  felidty ;  for  it  is  not  the  felidty  of  man. 
I  kave  many  distresses  from  which  ye  are  free ; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it;  I  sometimes 
thmik.  at  evils  recollected,  and  sometimes  start 
at  evils  anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  peculiar  sufienngs  with  pecu' 
liar  enioymentB." 

With  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  as  he  leturned,  uttering  them  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  him  to 
fed  some  complacence  in  his  own  perspicadty,  and 
to  receive  some  soWce  of  the  miseries  of  life,  from 
consciousness  of  the  delicacy  with  which  he  felt, 
and  the  doouence  with  which  he  bewailed  them. 
He  mingled  cheerfully  in  the  diversions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  \o  find  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  WANTS  OF  HIM   THAT   WANTS  NOTHINe. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instractor,  imagining 
that  he  had  now  made  himself  acouiintea  with 
his  disease  of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing  it  by 
counsel,  and  oflidoudy  sought  an  opportunity  of 
conference,  which  the  prince,  having  long  con- 
sidered him  as  one  whose  intellects  were  exhaust- 
ed, was  not  very  willing  to  afibrd.  **  Why,"  said 
he,  **  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  7  shall 
I  never  be  suffered  to  forget  these  lectures,  which 
pleased  only  while  they  were  new,  and  to  become 
new  again,  must  be  forgotten  7**  He  then  walked 
into  tM  wood,  and  composed  himself  to  his  usual 
meditations :  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken 
any  settled  rorm,  he  percdved  his  pursuer  at  his 
siae,  and  was  at  first  prompted  by  nis  impatience 
to  go  hastily  away ;  but  bemg  unwilline  to  ofiend 
a  man  whom  he  bad  once  reverence^  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  him  to  stt  down  with  him  on  the 
bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  which  had  been  latdy  observed  in  the 
prince,  fuid  to  inquire  why  he  so  often  retired 


from  the  pleamret  of  the  pakee,  to  loMliaeftuid 
ftlenc*.    '*I  fly  from  pleasure,"  aaid  the  pfinoe, 
**  becaase  pleasure  has  ceased  to  please ;  I  am 
lonel?  because  I  am  miserable,  and  am  uawilliiig 
to  cloud  with   m}r  presence  the  happiness  of 
others." — "You,  sir,"  said  the  sage,    "are  the 
first  who  has  complained  of  miseiy  in  the  happgr 
valley.    I  hope  to  convince  yoa  tnat  your  oom- 
plaints  have  no  real  cause.    You  are  here  in  foil 
possession  of  all  the  emperor  of  Ahissinia  can 
bestow ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor 
danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour 
or  danger  can  procure  or  purchase.    Look  icond 
and  tell  me  which  of  your  wants  is  without  sup* 
ply :  if  you  want  nothing,  how  are  you  unhappy  v* 
"  That  I  want  nothing,"  said  tne  piince,  "  or 
that  1  know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my 
complaint :  if  1  had  any  known  want;  I  should  have 
a  certain  wish ;  that  wish  would  excite  endeavour, 
and  I  should  not  then  repine  to  see  the  stm  move 
so  slowly  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  to 
lament  when  the  day  breaks^  and  sleep  will  no 
longer  hide  me  from  myself.    When  i  see  the 
kids  and  the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I  &ncy 
that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  had  something  to  pur- 
sue.   But,  possessing  all  that  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  ana  one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except 


cooflidenBig  hmMif  asuiMtor  oi  a 
happiness,  which  he  oooki  ooJy  enjoy  by  i 
ing  It,  he  afiecied  to  be  busy  ia  afl  tlM  scfaesMf  sf 
diversioB,and  endeavoured  tonmkeatfienplnsed 
with  the  state  of  which  be  himKftf  was  vwiy. 
But  pleasures  can  never  be  so  nmUplicd  or  ei^ 
tinned  as  not  to  leave  mocb  of  life  — wipleysd; 
there  were  vauiy  hours,  both  dftAeoiiiiht  and  dav, 
which  he  could  spend  iKithout  suspicion  in  sofiury 
thought  The  load  of  life  was  much  lightened 
he  went  cagerhr  into  the  assemblies,  becaase  ht 
supposed  the  ^equency  of  bis  pieaeooe  nrrtmtij 
to  tne  success  of  his  purposes ;  he  retired  {Mv 
to  privacy,  because  oe  had  now  a  subject  m 
thought.  His  chief  amosemcnt  was  to  pictave 
to  himself  that  work)  which  he  bad  n&mr  seea,  ts 
place  hiBQself  in  vsiioua  comttiona,  to  be  entiB- 
gled  in  imaginary  diflkultiea,  and  to  hn  mpfrd  ■ 
wild  adventures ;  but  his  benevotenoe  always  tot- 
minated  his  prajecto  in  the  relief  of  diHrrsi^  tht 
detection  of  fraud,  the  (Meat  of  oppraasisa,  aarf 
the  difiusisB  of  happineaa. 

Thns  passed  twen^  montha  of  the  fiCs  a. 
Rasselas.     He  buaiea  hiaiaelf  aa  inl 
visiosaiy  bustle  that  he  ibigot  his  real 
and,  anudst  houify  preparatiMis  fer  the 
inddente  of  human  afiairs,  neglected  ta 


that  the  latter  is  still  more  tedious  than  the  former.  1^  what  means  he  should  mingle  with 


Let  your  experience  inform  me  how  the  dav  may 
now  seem  as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  ns- 
ture  was  yet  firesh,  and  every  moment  ahowed  me 
what  I  never  had  observed  before.  I  have  aheady 
enioyed  too  much :  give  me  something  to  desire." 
The  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  qMcies  of 
affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  be  silent  "Sir,"  said  he,  "if  you 
had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world  you  would 
know  how  to  value  your  present  state."  "  Now," 
said  the  prince.  "  you  have  given  me  something 
to  desire :  I  shall  long  to  see  the  miseries  of  the 
worid,  since  the  sight  of  themis  neoessaiy  to  hap- 
piness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PRINCE   CONTUrOBS   TO  ORIEVB    AND  MU8B. 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  TeptLgt,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  sufficiently  dis- 
contented to  find  that  his  reasonings  had  produced 
the  only  conclusion  which  they  were  intended  to 
prevent  But  in  the  decfine  of  life,  shame  and 
grief  are  of  short  duration :  whether  it  be  that  we 
hear  easily  what  we  have  borne  long ;  or  that, 
finding  ourselves  in  age  less  regarded,  we  leaa  re- 
gard others ;  or  that  we  look  with  slight  regard 
imon  auctions,  to  which  we  know  that  the  hand 
or  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedil;|r  quiet  his  eni»> 
tions.  He  had  been  before  temfied  at  the  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  because  no 
considered  that  in  a  lon^  time  much  must  be  en- 
dured :  he  now  rejoiced  m  h»  youth,  because  in 
many  years  much  might  be  done.  This  llrst 
beam  of  hope  that  had  been  ever  darted  into  his 
imnd,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubled 
the  lustre  of  his  eyea  He  was  fired  with  the 
desire  of  doing  somethings  though  he  knew  not 
yet,  wilh  dntinetoess,  either  end  or  meana  He 
was  n^  no  hmser  gloomy  and  unsocial  s  bot^ 


One  day,  as  he  was  aitiin^  on  a  hank,  he  fe^ 
ed  to  himself  an  orphan  viisn  robbed  of  her  In 
portion  by  a  treacberoos  lover,  and  cnmg  afts 
mm  for  restitntion.  6o  stronny  was  the  ianar 
impreaaed  upon  hia  miwL  that  he  started  op  ialEr 
maid's  defence,  and  ran  rarwaid  to  aeiae  the  b1»> 
derer  with  all  the  eaAemeaa  of  teal  jpmit  Ttu 
naturally  quickens  tbe  fli^t  of  ftuuL  Rssvhs 
could  not  catch  the  fugitive  wi£  his  vtaofl  «£- 
forts:  but,  resolving  to  weaiy  by  perseveruct 
him  whcMn  he  could  not  awpaaa  m  speed,  k 

p>w«wi  ftn  tin  tWft  fnni  iXtitt*  i^tf ntsin  StofTTfl  If* 

course. 


Here  be  recollected  himariC  mn4 

ity.    TlMn 


analed  at  hit 


own  useless  impetuosity,  i  nen  raMog  Ms  «ts 
to  the  mountain, "  This,"  aaid  ba,  <«  ia  ths  Mai 
obstacle  that  hinders  ^  once  the  eniaymnt  d 
pleasure  and  the  exerdae  of  virtoa.  How  Way  if 
It  that  my  hopea  and  wiahea  have  floara  bnw 
thia  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I  never  lave 
attempted  to  surmount !"  Struck  with  Ihii  r^ 
flection,  he  sat  down  to  muae,  and  renemfcend, 
that  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape  finsfls  Us  csa- 
finement,  the  sun  had  pasacd  twiee  over  him  n 
hia  annual  course.  He  now  fdt  a  dcnee  af  re- 
gret with  which  he  had  never  bem  bcfeie  ae- 
quainted.  He  considered  how  nneh  mig^  hate 
been  done  in  the  time  which  had  paaaed,  and  kfi 
nothing  real  behind  it  He  oompared  tweaCy 
montha  vrith  the  life  of  man.  <«  In  ift^"  mid  he, 
**  is  not  to  be  counted  the  ignorance  af  inftafj  or 
fanbedli^  of  age.  We  are  long  brfow  we  aie 
able  to  think,  imd  we  soon  oeaaa  from  dw  pofvw 
of  acting.  The  tme  period  nfUiiaa  ^■^'■'* 
ma^  be  reasonably  estimaled  at  fertr  7^^  ^ 
which  I  have  muaed  away  tlie  {bnp-and-ivenMh 
part  What!  have  lost  was  certain,  fori  hvrs 
certainly  possessed  it;  botef  twcatf  BflOlhsts 
come  wno  can  aaaore  me  7" 

The  consdousness  of  hia  ofwn  felly  pmti 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  bfdbta  he  cooU  be 
reconciled  to  hhnaelf.  **  Tm  reat  of  my  fine," 
said  he,  *<  has  been  loot  by  the  crime  or  fely  er 
my  ancestors,  and  the  abeord  tnatitntions  dmf 
eomitnr ;  I  f—Mmberk  with 
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RmorM;  Init  the  months  that  hare  paiaed  nnce 
new  fight  dmited  into  m^  ■ouL  nnce  I  fofmed  a 
scheme  of  reaaonablefelicitT,  nave  been  sqnan- 
dcNred  by  my  own  fault  I  nave  lost  that  which 
can  never  oe  restored ;  I  have  seen  the  son  rise 
and  set  for  twen^  months,  an  idle  gazer  on  the 
light  of  heaven:  m  thb  time  the  biids  have  left 
the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  committed  them- 
selves to  Uie  woods  and  to  the  skies ;  the  kid  has 
forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  byd^prees  to  climb 
the  rocks  in  quest  of  independent  sustenance.  I 
only  have  made  no  advances,  but  am  stfll  help- 
less and  ignorant  The  moon,  by  more  than 
twen^r  changes,  admonished  me  of  the  flux  of 
life ;  toe  stream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  imbraid- 
ed  my  inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  inteuectua! 
luzuiy,  reffardless  alike  of  the  examples  of  the 
earth  and  Die  instructions  of  the  planetik  Twenty 
months  are  passed,  who  shall  restore  them  7" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
hb  mind:  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  tune  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awak- 
ened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  remark, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted.     * 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himsjslf  that  he  had  not  discovered  it ;  having  not 
known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  useful  hints 
are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  of&n  the  mind, 
hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  views,  no- 
fllects  the  truths  that  lie  opened  before  her.  He, 
tor  a  few  hours,  resretted  his  regret,  and  from 
t^  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  means  of 
escaping  from  the  valley  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THl   PRIMCB  MEDITATES  HIS    BSGAPB. 

Hb  DOW  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
effect  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suppose 
efibcted.  When  he  looked  round  about  hiin,  he 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  nature,  which 
had  never  yet  been  broken,  and  by  the  gate, 
throuff  h  which  none  that  once  bad  passed  it  were 
ever  M>le  to  return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  after  week 
in  clambering  the  mountains,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  aperture  which  the  bushes  mi^ht  conceal, 
but  found  all  the  summits  inaccessible  by  their 
promineoce.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open ; 
for  it  was  not  only  seemed  with  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sen- 
tinels.  and  was  by  its  posiUon  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual observation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone 
strong  upon  its  mouth,  he  discovered,  it  to  be 
full  oTbroken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permitted 
the  stream-  to  flow  through  manv  narrow  pas- 
sages, would  stop  any  body  of  solia  bulk.  He  re- 
turned discouraged  and  dejected;  but,  having 
now  known  the  blessingK>f  nope,  resolved  never 
to  despair. 

In  these  fruitless  researches  he  spent  ten 
OMMths.  The  time,  however,  passed  coeerfuUy 
away ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  m 
the  evening  appLauded  his  own  diligence,  and  in 
the  night  utfi  sound  after  his  fatigue.  Hemet  a 
thftfftand  amusements,  which  beguiled  his  labour 


and  diversified  his  thoughts.  He  discerned  the 
various  instincts  of  ammals,  and  properties  of 
plants,  and  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders^ 
of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself  with  the 
contemplation,  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  ac» 
oomplish  his  ftight ;  rejoicing  that  hn  endeavours^ 
though  yet  unsuccesmil,  had  supplied  him  with  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  inquiry. 

But  his  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
he  resolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  His  wish  still  continued,  but  his 
hope  grew  less.  He  ceased  to  sur\'ey  any  longer 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by 
new  toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design 
always  in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  any  expedient 
that  time  shoulo  ofier. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  DUSBaTATlON  ON   THE  AET  OP  PLTWO. 

Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the 
happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
ana  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of  use  and 
recreation.  By  a  wheel  which  the  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was 
distributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
He  erected  a  pavilion  in  theffarden,  arouno  which 
he  kept  the  air  always  cool  By  artificial  showers. 
One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  was 
ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivulets  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ;  and  itistru- 
ments  of  soil  music  were  played  at  proper  dis- 
tances, of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  and  some  by  the  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Rasselas, 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  his 
acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open 
worid.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himselr  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  sailing  chariot:  he  saw  that  the  design 
was  practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and  viitli  ea 
pressions  of  great  esteem  solicited  its  completion. 
The  workman  was  pleased  to  find  himself  so 
much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  to  gaui 
yet  higher  honours.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  ''you  have 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanic  sci- 
ence can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and 
chariots,  man  mi^t  use  the  swifter  migration  of 
wings :  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  know- 
ledgCL  and  that  only  ignorance  and  idleness  need 
crawl  upon  the  ||^und.** 

This  nint  rekmdled  the  prince's  desire  of  pass- 
ing the  mountains.  Having  seen  what  the  me- 
cmuiist  had  alreadv  performed,  he  was  willing  to 
fancy  that  he  could  ao  mora ;  vet  resolved  to  in- 
quire farther  before  he  sufiered  hope  to  afflict  hnm 
by  disappointment  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to 
tne  artist,  "  that  your  imagination  prevails  over 
your  skill,  and  that  you  now  tell  me  rather  what 
voa  wish  than  what  you  know.  Every  animal 
has  his  element  assigned  him ;  the  birds  have  the 
air,  and  man  and  beast  the  earth."  **  So,"  replied 
the  mechanist,  "  fishes  have  the  water,  in  which 
yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  man  by  art. 
He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly :  ti» 
swim  is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  U> 
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swim  in  a  subtler.  We  are  oidrto  proportioii 
our  power  of  resbtance  to  the  diTOrent  deiud^  of 
matter  through  which  we  are  to  pass.  You  wfll 
be  necessarily  upborne  by  the  air.  if  you  can  re- 
new any  impulse  upon  it  faster  than  the  air  can 
recede  from  the  pressure.** 

*'But  the  exercise  of  swimnung,"  said^  the 
prince,  ^^  is  very  laborious :  the  strongest  limbs 
are  soon  wearied :  I  am  afraid  the  act  of  flying 
will  be  yet  more  violent ;  and  wings  will  be  <? 
no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  furaier  than  we 
can  swim.** 

^  The  labour  of  rising  from  the  ground^**  said 
the  artist,  '*will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  m  the 
heavier  domestic  fow» ;  but,  as  we  mount  higher, 
the  earth^s  attraction,  and  the  body's  gravity,  will 
be  gradually  diminished,  till  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
region  where  the  man  shall  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall ;  no  care  will  then  be  ne- 
cessary but  to  move  forward,  which  the  gentlest 
impulse  will  efiect  You,  sir,  whose  cunosity  is 
so  extensive,  will  easiW  conceive  with  what  plea- 
sure a  philosopher,  furnished  with  wings,  and 
hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth,  and  all 
its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  present- 
ing to  him  successivdy,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  same  parallel.  How  must 
it  amuse  the  pendent  spectator  to  see  the  moving 
scene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts !  to 
survey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
the  fields  of  battle;  mountains  infested  by  barba- 
rians, and  fruitful  regions  glvjdened  by  plenty 
and  lulled  by  peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  through  all  his  passages,  pass  over 
to  distant  regions,  and  examine  the  face  of  nature 
from  one  extremi^  of  the  earth  to  the  other.*' 

*'  All  this,**  said  the  prince,  '*  is  much  to  be  de- 
aired,  but  I  am  afraid  tnat  no  man  will  be  able  to 
breathe  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  tran- 
quillity. I  have  TOen  told  that  respiration  is 
difficult  upon  lofty  mountains;  yet  from  these 
precipices,  though  so  high  as  to  produce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  ea»y  to  fall ;  therefore  I 
suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be 
supported,  there  may  be  danger  of  too  quick 
descent** 

**  Nothing,**  replied  the  artist,  **  will  ever  be 
attempted,  u  all  possible  objections  must  be  first 
overcome.  If  you  will  favour  my  project,  I  will 
tiy  the  first  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  I  have  oon- 
sidereif  the  structure  of  all  volant  animals,  and 
find  th3  folding  continuity  of  the  bats*  wings  most 
easily  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon 
this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow ;  and, 
in  a  year,  expect  to  tower  mto  the  air  beyond  the 
maUce  and  pursuit  of  man.  But  I  will  work  only 
on  this  condition,  that  the  art  shall  not  be  divulg- 
ed, and  that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make 
wings  for  any  but  ourselves.** 

"Why,**  said  Rasselas,  "should  you  envy 
others  so  great  an  advantage  ?  All  skiu  ought  to 
be  exerted  for  universal  good;  every  man  has 
owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay  the 
kindness  that  he  has  received.** 

"  If  men  were  all  virtuous,**  returned  the  ar- 
tist, "  I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach  them  to 
fly.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good 
if^the  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  tnem  from  the 
sky  ?  Against  an  arm^r  sailing  through  the  clouds, 
neither  waUs,  mountains,  nor  seas,  could  afibrd 
security.  A  flight  of  northern  savages  might 
hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region.    Even 


this  valley,  the  retreat  of  prince^  the  abode  ol 
happiness,  might  be  violated  by  the  toddeo  de 
scent  of  some  of  the  naked  nation!  that  awarm  on 
the  coast  of  the  southern  sea !" 

The  prince  promised  secrecy,  and  waited  for 
the  performance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  success. 
He  visited  the  work  from  tune  to  time,  observed 
its  progress,  and  remarked  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  facilitate  motion,  and  unite  levity 
with  strength.  The  artist  was  every  day  more 
certain  that  he  should  leave  vultures  and  eagtee 
behind  him,  and  the  contagion  of  his  confidence 
seized  upon  the  prince.  In  a  year  the  wings  were 
finished ;  and,  on  a  morning  appointed,  the  maker 
appeared  furnished  for  flight  on  a  little  pranoo 
tory:  he  waved  his  pinions  a  while  to  gather  air, 
then  leaped  from  his  stand,  and  in  an  inatut 
dropped  into  the  lake.  His  winga^  which  were 
of  no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him  m  the  water; 
and  the  prince  drew  him  to  land  half  dead  with 
terror  and  vexation. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  PEINCE  FINDS  A  MAK   OF  LKABaDra. 

Thb  prince  was  not  much  afflicted  by  this  dii 
aster,  having  suflered  himself  to  hope  for  a  hap- 
pier event  only  because  he  had  no  other  mesM 
of  escape  in  view.  He  still  persisted  in  his  de* 
sign  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  first  oppor- 
tuni^. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand ;  be  had 
no  prospect  of  entering  into  the  world ;  and,  boI- 
withstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  rapport  bia- 
self  discontent,  by  degrees,  preyed  upon  hin; 
and  he  began  agam  to  lose  nis  tnou^ts  in  sad- 
ness, when  the  rainy  season,  which  in  these  coun- 
tries is  periodical,  niade  it  inconvenient  to  wander 
in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  mora  vio- 
lence than  had  ever  been  known:  die  doods 
broke  on  the  surrounding  mountaina,  and  the  tor- 
rents streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  side,  tiD  Iha 
cavern  was  too  narrow  to  disdiarge  the  water. 
The  lake  overflowed  its  banka,  and  all  the  lefd 
of  the  valley  was  covered  with  the  inundalioB. 
The  eminence  on  which  the  palace  waa  bait,  and 
some  other  spots  of  rising  nound,  were  aO  that 
the  eye  could  now  discover,  ^he  herds  and  flocks 
led  the  pasture,  and  both  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountaina. 

This  inundation  conffaied  a!!  the  piinoes  to  di>> 
mestic  amusements;  and  the  attrninn  nf  nnnsflas 
was  particularly  seized  by  a  poem,  winch  balac 
rehearsed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of  bo- 
manity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  him 
in  his  apartment,  and  redte  his  veraes  a  aeoood 
time ;  tnen,  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  tboi^ 
himself  happy  in  liAving  found  a  man  vHw  knew 
the  world  so  weU,  and  could  so  skilfully  paint  the 
scenes  of  life.  He  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  things,  to  which,  though  romm^^  to  al 
other  morUds,  his  confinement  from  ^^iMbiw^ 
had  kept  him  a  stranger.  The  poet  pitied  hii 
ignorance,  and  loved  his  curioaity,  and  entertained 
mm  from  day  to  day  with  novelty  and  instnictioB, 
so  that  the  prmce  regretted  the  neceaoity  ofaice^ 
and  longed  till  the  morning  should  renew  hai 
pleasure. 

As  they  were  sittuig  together,  the  pnnee  eooh 
manded  Imlac  to  relate  his  history,  and  to  tcfl  bf 
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what  icddMit  he  wu  forced,  or  by  what  motive 
induced,  to  close  his  life  in  the  happy  TaUey.  Aa 
be  waa  going  to  begin  his  nanative,  Rasselas  was 
called  to  a  conoe^  and  obUged  to  restrain  his 
curiosity  till  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IMLAC. 

Thk  close  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  only  season  of  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before 
the  music  ceased  and  the  princesses  retired.  Ras- 
selas then  called  for  his  comranion,  and  required 
him  to  begin  the  stoiy  of  his  life. 

''Sir,'*  said  Imlac,  ''my  history  will  not  be 
long:  the  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes 
silently  away,  and  is  very  little  diversified  by 
events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  thmk  in  solitude^  to 
read  and  to  hear,  to  mquire  and  answer  inquines, 
IB  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither 
known  nor  valued  but  oy  men  like  himself. 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  'Nile.  My 
lather  was  a  wealthy  inerchant  who  traded  be- 
tween the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal,  ana  dili- 
gent, but  of  mean  sentiments  and  narrow  com- 
prehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
conceal  his  riches,  lest  he  should  be  spoded  by  the 
governors  of  the  province." 

"Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  my  father  must  be 
negligent  of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  domi- 
nions dares  take  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Does  he  not  know  that  kinffs  are  accountable  for 
injustice  permitted  as  well  as  done?  If  I  were 
emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should 
be  oppressed  with  impunity.  My  blooid  boils  when 
I  am  told  that  a  merchant  durst  not  enjoy  his 
honest  gains  for  fear  of  losing  them  by  the  rapa- 
city of  power.  Name  the  governor  wno  robbed 
the  people,  that  I  may  declare  his  crimes  to  the 
emperor!** 

"  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "your  ardour  is  the  natural 
eftct  oif  virtue  animated  by  youth :  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 
haps hear  with  less  impatience  of  the  governor. 
Oppression  is,  in  the  Abissinian  domimons,  nei- 
ther frequent  nor  tolerated j  but  no  form  of  go- 
vernment has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which 
cruelty  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination 
supposes  power  on  one  part  and  subjection  on  the 
otner ;  and  if  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it 
will  sometimes  be  abused.    The  vigilance  of  the 

S>reme  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
1  renwin  undone.  He  can  never  know  all  tfie 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  seldom  punish 
•11  that  he  knows." 

"This."  said  the  prince, "  I  do  not  understand; 
hot  1  haa  rather  hear  thee  than  dispute.  Continue 
thy  narration." 

"  My  father,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  originally  in- 
tended that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  such  as  might  qualify  me  for  commerce ;  and 
discovering  in  me  great  strength  (^  memoiy  and 

SnidLness  of  apprehension,  often  declared  his 
ope  that  I  should  be  some  time  Uie  richest  man 
in  AbiMuria." 


"Why,"  said  the  prince,  "  did  thy  father  desire 
the  increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  already 
greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  enjoy?  I  am 
unwilling  to  doubt  thy  veracity,  yet  mconsisten- 
cies  cannot  both  be  true." 

"Inconsistencies^"  answered  Imlac,  "cannot 
both  be  li^t ;  but,  unpnted  to  man,  they  may  both 
be  true.  Yet  diversi^  is  not  inconsistency.  My 
father  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  security. 
However,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  m 
motion :  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are  supf^ied, 
must  aamit  those  of  fancy." 

"This,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  can  in  some  mea- 
sure conceive.    I  repent  that  I  interrupted  thee." 

"With  this  hope,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  he  sent 
me  to  school :  but  when  I  had  once  found  die  de- 
light of  knowled^,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  pnde  of  invention,  1  began  silently 
to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose  grossness  of 
conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  bcffore  his  tenderness  would  expose  me  to  the 
fatigue  of  travel ;  in  which  time  I  had  been  in- 
structed, by  successive  masters,  in  all  the  fitera- 
ture  of  my  native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  something  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual  course 
of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, I  lost  much  of  the  ^erence  with  which  1 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructon ;  because, 
when  the  lessons  were  ended,  I  did  not  find  them 
wiser  or  better  than  common  men. 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce ;  and,  opening  one  of  his  subterra- 
nean treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  ffold.  This,  young  man,  said  he,  is  the  stock 
with  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  began  with  lesa 
than  a  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  mUgeoce  and 
parsimony  have  incrcaised  it  This  is  your  own,  to 
waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it  by  nes^ 
gence  or  caprice,  you  must  wait  for  my  death  be- 
fore you  win  be  rich :  if  in  four  yeara  you  double 
}rour  stock,  we  will  thenceforward  let  subordina- 
tion cease,  and  live  together  i^  friends  and  part- 
nen:  for  he  shaU  be  always  equal  with  me,  who 
is  eoually  skilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

"We  laid  our  money  unon  camels,  concealed 
in  bales  of  cheap  goods,  ana  travelled  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  ex- 
panse of  watera,  my  heart  boundca  like  that  of 
a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unextinguishable 
curiosity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and  resolved  to 
snatch  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mannen  of 
other  nations,  and  of  learning  sciences  unknown 
in  Abissinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father^had  obliged  me 
to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise, 
whichi  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty,  whidi 
I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  determined 
to  gratify  my  predominant  desire,  and,  by  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  to  quench  the 
thint  yf  curiosi^. 

"As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  coimex- 
ion  with  my  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become 
acquainted  with 'the  master  <^a  ship,  and  procure 
a  passage  to  some  other  country.  I  had  no  mo- 
tives of  choice  to  regulate  my  voyage.  It  was 
sufficient  for  me,  that,  wherever  t  wandered,  I 
should  see  a  countnr  which  I  had  not  seen  before* 
I  therefore  enterea  a  ship  bound  for  Surat,  hav- 
ing left  a  letter  for  my  father  declaring  ray  in* 
tention." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TBS  BISTORT  OF  DCLAO  COKTIinTID. 

*'Whkn  I  firat  entered  upon  the  worid  of  wa^ 
ten,  and  lost  sight  of  land,  I  looked  round  about 
me  in  pleasing  terror,  and  thinking  my  soul  en- 
larged by  the  Soundless  prospect,  imagined  that  I 
comd  gaze  around  for  ev6r  without  satiety ;  but, 
in  a  STOrt  time,  I  grew  weaiy  of  looking  on  barren 
uniformity,  where  I  could  only  see  again  what  I 
had  already  seen.  I  then  descended  into  the  ship, 
and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my  future 
pleasures  would  not  end,  Uke  this,  in  disgust  and 
disappointment  Yet  surely,  said  I,  the  ocean 
and  tne  land  are  very  diflerent ;  the  only  Tariety 
of  water  is  rest  and  motion,  but  the  earth  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities:  it  is 
inhabited  by  men  of  different  customs,  ana  con- 
trary opinions ;  and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in 
life,  though  I  i^uld  miss  it  in  nature. 

^  With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind ;  and 
amused  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimes  by 
learning  from  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  f  have  never  practised,  and  sometimes  by 
forming  schemes  foril^y  conduct  in  difierent  situa- 
tions, in  not  one  of  which  t  have  been  ever  j^aced. 

**I  was  almost  weaiy  of  my  naval  amusements, 
when  we  safely  landeci  at  Surat  I  secured  my 
money,  and,  purchasing  some  commodities  for 
show,  joined  myself  to  a  caravan  that  was  passing 
into  the  inland  country.  My  companions,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  lieh,  and, 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was 
ignorant,  considered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they 
had  a  right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the 
usual  en>ense,  the  art  of  fraud.  Th^  exposed 
me  to  the  thefl  of  servants  and  the  exaction  of 
officers,  and  saw  me  plundered  upon  false  pre- 
tences, without  any  advantage  to  tnemselves,  but 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 
knowledge." 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  prince :  <*  is  there 
such  defNravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injure 
another  without  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  all  are  pleased  with  superiority; 
but  your  ignorance  was  merely  accidental,  which, 
being  neimer  your  crime  nor  vour  folly,  could 
afibra  them  no  reason  to  applaud  themselves; 
and  the  knowledge  which  tneyhad,  and  which 
you  wanted,  thev  might  as  efiectually  have  shown 
by  warning,  as  betraying  jovu" 

**  Pride,"  said  Imiac,  "  is  seldom  delicate ;  it 
will  please  itself  with  very  mean  advantages; 
and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness  but  when 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  others. 
They  were  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  to 
think  me  rich,  and  my  oppressors  because  they 
delisted  to  find  me  weak." 

"Proceed,*'  said  the  prince:  '*!  doubt  not  of 
the  facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you 
mpute  them  to  mistaken  motives." 

''In  this  company,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  arrived  at 
Agra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  dty  in  which 
Am  Great  Mogul  commonly  residea  I  apphed 
myself  to  the  language  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  able  to  converse  with  the  learned 
men ;  some  of  whom  I  found  morsse  and  re- 
■erved  ;  and  others  easy  and  communicritive ; 
some  were  nnwiUing  to  teach  another  whr»t  they 
tktd  with  difficulty  learned  themselves;  and  some 
showed  that  the  end  of  their  studies  was.  to  gain 
the  dignity  of  bstructing. 

"To  tM  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  recom- 


mended nqrielf  so  nmck  Hmt  I  was  weeeutedte 
the  emperor  as  a  man  of  micommoB  Knowledge^ 
The  emperor  asked  me  many  aoestioos  coocem- 
ing  my  country  and  ray  travos;  and  tbougk  I 
cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  that  he  utoed 
above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  disBBissed 
me  astonished  at  hb  wisdom,  and  eoamoared  of 
his  goodness. 

''My  credit  was  now  so  high,  that  the  mcr* 
chants' with  whom  I  had  traveUed  ajppiied  to  me 
for  recommendations  to  the  ladies  or  the  court.  I 
was  surprised  at  their  confidence  of  solidtatioB, 
and  gently  reproached  them  with  their  practioes 
on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with  cold  indUfcv- 
ence^and  showed  no  tokeos  of  shame  or  sooow. 

"  They  then  umed  their  request  with  the  oftr 
of  a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindmi 
I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  refiieed  tbean; 
not  because  they  had  injured  me ;  but  beeause  I 
would  not  enable  them  to  injure  othera;  fiir  I 
knew  they  would  have  made  use  of  my  credit  to 
cheat  those  who  should  buy  thdr  waresL 

"  EUving  resided  at  Am.  till  there  was  bo 
more  to  be  learned,  I  travefied  into  Persia,  wheie 
I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  aod 
observed  many  new  Accommodations  of  life.  Ths 
Persians  are  a  nation  emineotly  social,  and  their 
assembUes  afibrded  me  daily  opportunities  of  r^ 
marking  characters  and  manners,  and  of  trsdag 
human  nature  through  all  its  variatJonSb 

"  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I 
saw  a  nation  pastoral  and  warlike;  who  Bmd 
without  any  settled  habitation,  whose  weahb  is 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  have  cairied  oa, 
through  ages,  an  hereditaiy  war  willi  manfciad, 
thou^  th^  neither  covet  nor  envy  their 
sions." 


CHAPTER  X 

nfLAC'S  BISTORT    COVTOtVED.       A 

UPON   POBTRT. 

"  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  _ 
considered  as  the  highest  learning,  ana  regsided 
with  a  veneration  somewhat  approncfaing  to  that 
which  man  would  pay  to  angebc  natnre.  And 
yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  almost  all 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  considered 
as  the  best:  whether  it  be  tnat  every  other  kind 
of  knowled^  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained, 
and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once :  or  that  tibe 
first  poetry  of  eveiy  nation  soipriseo  then  as  a 
noveltj,  and  retained  the  credit  oy  consent  which 
it  received  by  accident  at  first :  or  whether,  as  the 
province  of  poetry  is  to  desciwe  nature  and  paj^ 
sion,  which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  wnis9 
took  possession  of  the  most  striking  ok^eds  fer 
description  and  the  moat  probable  ocuuieucss 
for  fiction,  and  left  nothmg  to  those  that  followed 
them  but  transcription  of  the  same  events,  and 
new  combinations  of  the  same  imacea.  Wfaal> 
ever  be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  obserfed  Ihst 
the  eariy  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature^  and 
their  foUowers  of  art;  that  the  first 
strength  and  invention,  and  the  lattei^tn 
and  r^nement 

"  I  was  desirous  to  add  ray  name  to  tUs  iUi^ 
trious  fivternity.  I  read  aU  the  poets  of  Penia 
and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeal  by  imaatf 
the  volumes  that  are  suspendea  in  the  raosi|Bt 
of  Mecca.    But  I  soon  found  that  no  mui  wis 
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erer  mat  by  imitition.  My  demre  of  excellence 
bnpelled  me  to  transTer  my  atteation  to  nature 
and  to  fife.  Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and 
men  to  be  my  auditors.  I  could  noTer  d^cfibe 
wbat  I  had  not  seen ;  I  could  not  hope  to  move 
thoee  with  delight  or  terror,  whoee  interests  and 
opinions  I  did  not  understand. 

^  Beins  now  resolTcd  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  every 
thing  wim  a  new  purpose;  my  sphere  of  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  magnitieid ;  no  Kind  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  overi<x>ked.  I  ranged  mountains 
and  deserts  for  ima|[es  and  resemblances,  and 
pictured  upon  my  mmd  evenr  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  eoual 
care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  or  the 
palace. — Sometimes  I  wandered  siong  the  mazes 
of  the  livulet,  and  sometimes  watched  Uie  changes 
of  tlie  summer  clouds. — To  a  poet  nothing  can 
be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever 
is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination ; 
he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  olants  of  the  ear- 
den,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety:  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  aeco> 
ration  of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who 
knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
his  scenes^  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with  re- 
mote allusions  and  unexpected  instruction.  - 

'*  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study ;  and  every  country  which 
I  have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 
poetical  powers." 

'^  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,  <*  you 
must  surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have 
lived  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  mountains, 
and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
something  which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or 
never  heeded." 

*'  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  *'  is  to 
examine,  not  the  indiviaual,  but  the  species ;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances ; 
he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tidip,  or 
describe  the  dificrent  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  forest.  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  na^ 
tore  such  prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall 
the  original  to  erverv  mind ;  and  must  neglect  the 
minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  nave  re- 
marked, and  another  have  neglected,  for  those 
characteristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi- 
lance and  carelessness. 

**  Bat  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
task  of  a  poet;  he  must  be  acouainted  likewise 
with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  cnaracter  requires 
Chat  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
every  condition ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the 
paasums  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace  the 
changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  modi- 
fied by  various  institutions  and  accidental  inflo- 
eiioes  of  climate  or  custom,  from  the  sprightliness 
of  infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He 
must  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  oountry ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrong 
in  their  abstracted  and  bivariable  state ;  he  must 
disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to 
general  and  transcendental  truths,  which  will 
always  be  the  same :  he  must,  therdbre,  content 
himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name, 
contemn  the  piaise  of  his  own  time,  and  com- 
mit his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He 
must  write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the 
leghdator  of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as 


premiing  otver  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  fb- 
Inre  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to  time  and 
place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thooghts, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  to  hiro- 
self  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IMLAC'S  NAR&ATIVK  CONTUfUKO.     A  BUTT  ON 
PILOaiMAGE. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  6t,  and  was 
proceeding  to  agfpandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  <*  Enough !  thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  bemg  can  ever  bo 
a  poet    Proceed  with  tliy  narration." 

*'  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  *'  is  indeed  very 
difficult."  "  So  difHcult,"  returned  the  prince 
*'  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  his  la- 
bours. Tell  me  whither  yon  went  when  ;^ou  hatf 
seen  Persia." 

<*From  Persia,"  said  the  poet,  "I  travelled 
through  Syria,  and  for  tiu«e  years  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  numbers 
of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe : 
the  nations  which  are  now  in  possession  of^all 
power  and  all  knowledge ;  whose  armies  are  ir- 
resistible, and  whose  fleets  command  the  remotef 
parts  of  the  globe.  When  I  compared  these  mea. 
with  the  natives  of  our  own  kingdom  and  those 
that  surround  us,  they  appeared  almost  another 
order  of  beings.  In  their  countries  it  is  difficult 
to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtained: 
a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are 
continually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and 
pleasure ;  and  whatever  their  own  climate  has 
denied  them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  **  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 

auest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade 
leir  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports,  and 
give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  7  The  same 
wind  that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thi- 
ther." 

'^Thqr  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,".aBp 
swercd  unlac,  **  because  they  are  wiser ;  know- 
ledge will  always  predominate  over  ignorance^  a^ 
man  governs  tne  other  animals.  But  why  tne«r 
knowl^ge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable  will  of 
the  Supreme  E^ing." 

"  When,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  **  shall 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this 
mighty  confluence  of  nations?  Till  that  happjF 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time  with 
such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the ' 
best  and  wisest  men  of  every  lano  must  be  con- 
tinually resorting." 

*'  There  are  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  **  that 
send  few  visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  nume- 
rous and  learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to  cen- 
sure pilgrimage  as  superstitious,  or  deride  it  ai 
ridiculous." 

"  Tou  know,"  said  the  prince,  **  bow  Btde  mj 
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life  baf  made  roe  aoqaainted  with  divenity  of 
opinions :  it  will  he  too  Ions  to  hctr  the  aifu> 
ments  on  hoth  sides ;  you,  &at  have  considered 
them,  tell  me  the  result'* 

^  Pilgrimage,''  said  Imlac,  **  like  many  other 
acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  soperstiticHis, 
according  to  the  piindples  upon  which  it  is  per^ 
formed.  Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth  are 
not  commands.  Truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it 
IS  honestly  sought  Change  of  place  is  no  natu- 
nd  cause  of  the  increase  ofpiety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces  dissipation  of  mind.    Yet,  since  men 

Eo  eveiy  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions 
ave  been  performed,  and  return  with  stronger 
impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  coun- 
try whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning ;  and  I 
believe  no  man  surveys  those  awfm  scenes  with- 
out some  confirmation  of  holy  resolutions.  That 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
in  one  place  than  m  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle 
superstition ;  but  that  some  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  unconunon  manner,  is 
an  opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  justify. 
He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  may  be  more 
ioocessfiiUy  combated  in  Palestine  will,  perhaps, 
find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  his  reason 
and  religion." 

**  These,"  said  the  prince,  **  are  European  dis- 
tinctions. I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  have  you  found  to  be  the  effect  of  know- 
ledge ?    Are  those  nations  happier  than  we  7" 

'^There  is  so  much  infelidty,"  said  the  poet, 
**  in  the  worid^  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure 
from  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  ot  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  conlessed 
by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feeHa  of 
mcreasing  iti  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  priva- 
tion, by  which  nothing  can  be  produced ;  it  is  a 
Tacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and  tor- 
pid for  want  of  attraction :  and,  without  knowing 
why,  we  always  rejoice  w^en  we  learn,  and  gn^e 
when  we  foiget  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  learning  we  grow  more  luippy  as 
our  minds  take  a  wider  range. 

''In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life, 
we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans.  They  cure  wounds  and  diseases  with 
which  we  languish  and  perish.  We  sufier  inde- 
menciee  of  weather  which  they  can  obviate.  They 
have  engines  for  the  despatch  of  many  laborious 
works,  which  we  must  pierform  by  manual  indus- 
tiy.  There  is  such  commtmication  between  dis- 
tant places,  that  one  fiiend  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  aosent  from  another.  Their  policy  removes 
all  public  inconveniendes :  they  nave  roads  cut 
through  the  mountains ;  and  bridges  laid  upon 
their  nvers.  And,  if  we  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  conunodious, 
and  their  possessions  are  more  secure." 

*'They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  prince. 
*who  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  I 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  whidi 
ieparated  frimds  interchange  their  thou^ts." 

*<The  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  ''are  less 
unhappy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Hu- 
man USB  is  every  where  a  state  in  whicn  much  is 
to  be  Mdand,  tod  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  STOHT  OF  DCLAC    COlfTlinyBO. 

"  I  AM  not  willing,"  said  the  prinoe, "  to  SI 
that  happiness  is  so  paramoiuously  distiibuisd  to 
mortals ;  nor  can  I  believe  but  that,  if  I  bsd  the 
choice  of  life,  I  shouki  be  able  to  fill  eveiT  dar 
with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no  man,  and  sooiilid 
provoke  no  resentments:  I  would  relieve  evoy 
distress,  and  should  enjoy  the  benedielioos  it 
gratitude.  I  would  choose  my  friends  among  the 
wise,  and  my  wife  amona  the  viitooos;  and 
therefore  shouki  be  in  no  wiser  from  ticocksiy 
or  unkindnees.  My  children  mold,  by  ny  csic, 
be  learned  and  pious,  and  would  npmw  tomjm 
what  their  childhood  had  leceivedL  Whatwoiiki 
dare  to  molest  hhn  who  might  call  on  every  lide 
to  thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  ssairttd 
by  his  power?  And  why  should  not  hfe  ghdc 
away  in  the  soft  redprocation  of  pioteetion  and 
reverence?  Allthismaybe  done  withoot  the  help 
of  European  refinements,  which  appear  bv  ths 
efiects  to  be  rather  specious  than  uaefriL  Let  m 
leave  them,  and  pursue  our  journey." 

"From  Palestine,"  said  Imfac, "  f  passed  thrapph 
many  regions  of  Ajia ;  in  the  more  civiliied  kiof- 
doms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbarians  of 
the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.  At  last  I  began  to 
long  for  my  native  country,  that  I  migfat  repost 
after  my  travds  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  wboe 
I  had  spent  my  earliest  years,  and  gladden  my  oU 
companions  with  the  redfsi  of  my  adventmea 
Often  dkl  I  figure  to  myself  thoee  with  whom  I 
had  sported  away  the  gay  hours  of  dawnii^  Mb, 
sitting  round  me  in  its  evening,  wondering  at  mf 
tales,  and  listening  to  my  counsels. 

"  When  this  tlraught  had  taken  poescssioo  ef 
my  mind^  I  considers  every  moment  as  wssted 
whidi  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abtssinia.  I 
hastened  mto  Egypt,  and,  notwithatandmg  mf 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  con* 
templation  of  its  andent  magnificence,  and  in  in- 

2uines  after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  leanuBg.  1 
>und  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ;  sooM 
brought  thither  by  the  kive  of  knowledge,  tmm 
by  die  hope  of  gain,  man]f  by  the  desire  of  Bviv 
after  thdr  own  manner  without  observatioo,  aai 
of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  multitudes :  fer  in  a 
dty  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at 
the  same  time  the  gratifications  of  sodetjr,  and  As 
secrecy  of  solitude. 

"From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Sues,  and  em- 
baiked  on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  coast, 
tin  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  had  denailsd 
twenty  years  before.  Here  I  jmned  mysejr  Id  a 
caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native  countqr. 

"  1  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  km 
and  the  congratulations  of  my  friends ;  and 
not  without  hope  that  my  father,  whatever  valns 
he  had  set  upon  riches,  would  own  with  gladness 
and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the  fefi- 
dty  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  soon 
convinced  diat  my  tiiooghts  were  vain.  Mjfetkr 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divnied  Ui 
wealth  among  my  brothers,  who  were  renoted 
to  some  other  provinces.  Of  my  companioMy 
the  greater  part  were  in  the  grave  ;  of  the  roiL 
some  coukl  with  difficulty  remember  me,  aai 
some  considered  me  as  one  ooRupCed  by  ^ 
manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vkasutudes  it  not 

jected.  I  forgot,  after  a  time,  my  diaapi 

■ad  endeaymued  to  reeooiiiieiid  niyadf  tothi 
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noblcfl  of  the  lungdom:  they  admitted  me  to 
Oi&T  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  dismissed  me. 
I  opened  a  school,  and  was  prohibited  to  teach.  1 
Chen  resolv  d  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life,  and  addressed  a  ladv  that  was  fond  of  my 
conversation,  but  rejectea  my  suit  because  my 
father  was  a  merchant 

••  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice 
of  others.  I  waited  for  the  time  when  the  gate  of 
the  haopy  valley  should  open,  that  1  might  bid 
faiei^'cU  to  hope  and  fear :  the  day  came ;   my 

rirformance  was  distinguished  with  favour,  and 
resigned  myself  with  joy  to  perpetual  confine* 
menu" 

*'Hast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last?*' 
Baid  Rasselas.  "Tell  me  without  reserve;  art 
thou  content  with  thy  condition  ?  or  dost  thou 
wi%h  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
uid,  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  emperor,  invite 
others  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 

** Great  prince,"  said  Imlac,  "I  shall  speak 
th€  truth :  I  know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants 
who  docs  not  lament  the  hour  when  he  entered 
thi:3  retreat.  I  am  l?ss  unhappy  tlian  the  rest,  be- 
couik!  1  have  a  nimd  replete  witii  images,  which  I 
can  vary  and  combine  at  pleasure.  1  can  amuse 
my  solitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
wnich  begins  to  fade  from  my  memory,  and  by 
recollection  of  the  accidents  of  my  past  Lfe.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowful  consideration  that 
my  acquirements  are  now  useless,  and  that  none 
of  my  pleasures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The  rest, 
whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  either  corroded  by  malignant 
passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual 
vacancy." 

**  \V  hat  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the 
prince,  "who  have  no  rivals?  We  are  in  a 
place  where  impotence  precludes  malice,  and 
nrhere  all  envy  is  repressed  by  community  of  en- 
joyments." 

"There  may  be  community,"  said  Imlac,  "of 
tnatsrial  possessions,  but  there  can  never  be  com- 
niufiity  of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  happen  that 
9iw*>  wul  please  more  than  another :  he  that  knows 
tuuiself  aespised  will  always  be  envious :  and  still 
niure  envious  and  malevolent  if  he  is  condemned 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  hinL 
i  he  invitations  by  which  they  allure  otliers  to  a 
state  which  they  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from 
the  natural  malignity  of  hopeless  misery.  They 
ire  weary  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and 
Bzpect  to  find  relief  in  new  companions.  They 
snvy  the  liberty  which  tlieir  folly  has  forfeited, 
uid  would  gladly  see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like 
themselves. 

"F.om  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free. 
So  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
iiiaaion.  I  look  with  piW  on  the  crowds  who  are 
mnually  soliciting  admTssion  to  captivity,  and 
nrish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  them  of 
heir  danger." 

"  My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince,  "I  will  open 
O  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditated  an 
»cape  from  the  happy  valley.  I  nave  examined 
he  mountain  on  every  side,  but  find  myself  msu- 
perably  barred  ;  teach  me  the  way  to  break  my 
>ri8on  'j  thou  slialt  be  the  companion  of  my  flight, 
he  ginde  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  my  for- 
tune, and  my  sole  director  in  the  eiunee  of  life,** 
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"  Sir,"  answered  the  poet, "  your  escape  will  be 
difficult,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent  your 
curiosity.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to  your- 
self smooth  and  quiet  as  the  iake  in  the  valley, 
you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests,  and 
boihng  with  whirlpools ;  you  will  be  sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  violence,  and  some- 
times dashed  against  the  rocks  of  treachery. 
Amidst  wroncs  and  frauds,  compethions  and  anx- 
ieties, you  will  wish  a  thousand  times  for  these 
seats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose," 
said  the  prince  :  "  I  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weary 
of  the  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state 
was  better  than  this,  ^^'hatever  be  the  conse- 
quence of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  of 
men,  and  then  to  make  dehbcrately  my  choice  of 
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"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  liindered 
by  stronger  restraints  than  my  persuasions  ;  yet, 
if*^  your  determination  is  fixed,  I  do  not  counsel 
you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  impossible  to 
diligence  and  skilL" 


CHAPTER  XI II. 

RASSELAS   DISCOVERS   THE   MEANS   OF   ESCAPE. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  reat. 
hut  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  filled 
his  mind  with  perturbation.    He  revolved  all  that 
he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable  ques 
tions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed. 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his 
thouf^hts,  and  whose  experience  could  assist  him 
in  his  designs.  His  heart  was  no  longer  con- 
demned to  swell  with  silent  vexation.  HethoniKht 
that  even  tiie  happy  valley  might  be  endured  with 
such  a  companion,  and  that,  if  they  could  range 
the  world  together,  he  should  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  and 
the  ground  dried.  The  prince  and  InDac  then 
walked  out  together,  to  converse  without  the 
notice  of  the  rest  The  prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow, "  Why 
art  thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak  7" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companion; 
"  knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force. 
The  master  of  mechanics  laughs  at  strength.    I 
can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secretljii 
Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  monn* 
tain,  they  observed  that  the  conies,  which  the 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken 
shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed  holes  be* 
hind  them,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  line. 

"  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  said 
Imlac,  "  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  arts 
from  the  instinct  of  animals:  let  us,  therefore, 
not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  learning  fiom 
the  cony.  We  may  escape  bypiercing  the  moun- 
tain in  the  same  direction.  We  will  begin  where 
the  summit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  and 
labour  upward  till  we  shall  issue  out  beyond  ii6 
piominence." 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  tina 
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proposal,  sparkled  with  joy.  The  execntioii  was 
easy,  and  tiie  success  certain. 

No  ume  was  now  lost  They  hastened  eail^ 
in  the  morning  to  choose  a  place  proper  for  their 
mine.  They  clambered  with  great  fatigue  among 
crags  and  brambles,  and  returned  without  hairing 
discovered  any  part  that  favoured  their  design. 
The  second  and  the  third  day  were  spent  in  Oie 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  frustration. 
But  on  the  fourth  they  found  a  small  cavern,  con- 
cealed by  a  thicket,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
their  experiment 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
stone  and  remove  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their 
work  on  the  next  day  with  more  eagerness  than 
vigour.  They  were  presendy  exhausted  by  their 
efiorts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grass. 
The  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
couraged. **  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  **  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time :  mark,  however,  how  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  ye  will  find  that  our  toil  will  some 
time  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  performed 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance :  yonder  palace 
was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you  see  its 
height  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk 
with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in  seven 
years  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  far  with  very  little 
obstruction.  This  Rassclas  considered  as  a 
good  omen.  **  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,  **  said 
Imlac,  *'  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than  reason 
may  suggest:  if  you  are  pleased  with  prognos- 
tics of  good,  you  will  be  terrified  likewise  with 
tokens  of  evil,  andyour  whole  life  will  be  a  prey 
to  superstition.  Whatever  facilitates  our  work 
is  more  than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 
This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which 
often  happen  to  active  resolution.  Many  things 
ffifficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  perforroanoe." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

aASSKLAS  AND  IMLAC   RECEIVE  AK  UITEXPBCTED 

VISIT. 

Thrt  had  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
liberty,  when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh 
himself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Nckayah  stand- 
mg  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started,  and 
stood  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet 
hopeless  to  conceal  it  A  few  moments  deter- 
mined him  to  repose  on  her  fidelity,  and  secure 
her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  without  reserve. 

**  Do  not  imagine,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  I 
came  hither  as  a  spy :  I  had  long  observed  from 
my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  your 
walk  every  day  towards  the  same  point,  but  I  did 
not  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason  for  the 

E reference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  fragrant 
ank ;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other  design 
than  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since, 
then,  not  suspicion  but  fondness  has  detected 
you,  let  me  not  lo^e  the  advantage  of  my  disco- 
very. I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement  with 
yourself,  and  not  less  desirous  of  knowing  what 
M  done  or  suffered  in  the  world.  Permit  me  to 
flj  w^  you  from  this  ttstdeaa  tiinqiiini^y,  which 


win  yet  grow  more  UMthsome  wlieo  yea  hsfw 
left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  mooompany  yoa^ 
but  cannot  hinder  me  from  following." 

The  prince,  who  loved  Nekmyah  above  bii 
other  sisters^  had  no  inclination  to  refuse  her  r^ 
quest,  and  grieved  that  he  had  lost  an  oppoct^ 
nity  of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  voiimlaij 
commonicatioiL  It  was  therefore  agreed.  tlHt 
she  should  leave  the  valley  with  them ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  should  watch  lest  any 
other  straggler  should,  bjr  chance  or  cniiiMity, 
follow  them  to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end:  they 
saw  light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  issaiogto 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  beheld  the  Nde^  yet  a 
narrow  current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  antici- 
pated all  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  in  tboa|Elit 
was  already  transported  beyond  his  fathei's  <&»- 
minions.  Imlac,  though  very  joyful  at  ^  es- 
cape, had  less  expectation  of  measure  in  the 
world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  wUck 
he  had  been  weary. 

Rasselas  was  so  much  ddighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  into  the  valley.  He  informed  his  sister 
that  the  way  was  now  open,  and  that  nothiof 
now  remained  but  to  (wepare  for  theu'  depaitnre; 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PEDTCE  AMD  PRINCESS  LEAVE  TBE  VALUT, 
AND   SEE   MANY   WONDERS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  jeweb  soSdent 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlac's  directioo, 
they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  fuU  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  single  &voaiile, 
who  did  not  know  whither  she  vras  going: 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity,  and  be- 
gan to  go  down  on  the  other  side.  The  prinoesi 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eyes  toward  eteiy 
part,  and  seeinff  nothing  to  bound  their  pfos> 
pect,  consideredthemselvet  in  danger  of  oeiitf 
tost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  Thej  stopped  ud 
trembled.  '^  I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  the  pri»> 
cess,  *'  to  begin  a  journey,  of  which  I  caiuiQt 
perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  this  in^ 
mense  plain,  where  I  may  be  approached  oo 
every  side  by  men  whom  I  never  saw.**  The 
prince  felt  neariy  the  same  emotions,  though  be 
thought  it  more  manly  to  conceal  them. 

Iinlac  smiled  at  their  terrors,  and  enoourafed 
them  to  proceed ;  but  the  princess  continoed  in«> 
solute  till  she  had  been  imperceptibly  dinawn  fbr- 
ward  too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  fooud  some  shepheids  n 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  (rat  bcfere 
before  them.  The  prinoeas  wondered  that  she 
did  not  see  a  palace  ready  for  her  reoepcion,  aad 
a  table  spread  with  ddicacies ;  but  being  frkt 
and  hnnny,  she  drank  die  milk  and  ate  the 
fruits,  and  thought  them  of  a  higher  flavour  than 
theproducts  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  «uy  jouroeya,  bcB« 
all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  difficulty,  and  koon^ 
ing  that,  though  they  might  be  missed,  tbey 
could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  they  cane 
into  a  more  populous  region,  where  Imbc  was 
diwCad  with  tM  adninuioa  wydi  ^ 
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■tfont  expressed  at  the  divenitj  of  maimen,  8t»- 
tloiis,  and  employments.  Their  dress  was  such 
as  might  not  bnng  upon  them  the  suspicion  of 
having  any  thing  to  conceal;  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed,  and 
the  princess  was  flighted,  because  those  who  came 
mto  her  presence  did  not  prostrate  themselves. 
Imlac  was  forced  to  observe  them  with  ereat  vigi- 
lance, lest  they  should  betray  their  ranK  by  their 
unusual  behaviour,  and  detained  them  several 
weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
sight  of  common  morUJs. 

'By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to 
understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside 
their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  resard 
as  liberality  and  courtesy  could  procure.  And 
Imlac,  bavins,  by  many  admonitions,  prejMired 
them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
ruegedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
down  to  the  seacoast 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new,  were  gratified  equally  at  all  places,  and 
therefore  remained  for  Bome  months  at  the  port 
without  any  incHnation  to  pass  further.  Imlac 
was  content  with  their  stay,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised  in  the 
world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  they  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  d:ay  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  referred  the  whole  scheme  to 
his  direction.  He  therefore  took  passage  in  a 
ship  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  wiUi  great 
difficulty  prevailed  on  tlie  princess  to  enter  the 
vesseL  They  had  a  ouick  and  prosperous  voyage ; 
and  fiom  Suez  travelied  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THST  BNTBR  CAIRO,  AND  FINO  BVCET  MAH 

HAPPT. 

As  they  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
strangers  witn  astonishment,  "  This,"  said  Imlac 
to  the  prince^  **  is  the  place  where  travellers  and 
merchants  assemble  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
You  wiU  here  find  men  of  eveiy  character,  and 
every  occupation.  Commerce  is  nere  honourable : 
I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  Uve  as 
strangers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than 
curiosity;  it  will  soon  be  observed  that  we  are 
rich :  our  reputation  will  procure  us  access  to  all 
whom  we  shall  desire  to  know ;  you  shall  see  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable  your- 
selves at  leisure  to  make  your  ehoiee  of  lift. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the 
noise,  and  oficnded  by  the  crowds.  Instruction 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
they  wondered  to  see  themselves  pass  undis- 
tinguished along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice. 
The  piincess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thought 
of  berog  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  some 
time  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
•erv«N]  by  her  favourite,  Pekuah,  as  m  the  pa- 
lace of  tne  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  the 
Jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  he 
adorned  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  was 
immediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  lus  politeness  attracted  many  acquaint- 
anee,  and  his  generosiQr  made  him  couited  by  | 


many  dependants.  His  companions,  not  being 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  no 
discoveiy  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  were 
gradually  initiated  in  tlie  world,  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had.  by  nequent  lectures,  been 
tai^ht  tne  use  and  nature  of  money  ;  but  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  should  be 
received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  preparing  to  set  before  them  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind.  He  grew 
acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  thing  uncommon 
in  their  fortune  or  conduct  He  frequented  the 
voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  merchants  and  the  men  of  learning. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  converse  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers, 
began  to  accompany  Imlac  to  places  of  resort, 
and  to  enter  into  all  assemblicif^  that  he  might 
make  his  thmct  of  l\fL 

For  some  time  he  thought  choice  needless,  be* 
cause  all  appeared  to  him  really  happy.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  met  gayety  and  kindness,  and 
heard  the  song  of  joy  or  the  laugh  of  carelessness. 
He  began  to  believe  that  the  world  ovcifiowed 
with  umversal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with- 
held either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand 
showered  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with 
benevolence :  **  and  who  then,''  says  he,  *'  will  be 
suflered  to  be  wretched  7" 

Imlac  permitted  the  pleasing  delusion,  and  was 
unwilling  to  crush  the  nope  of  inexperience:  till 
one  day,  having  sat  a  while  silent,  *'l  know  not,** 
said  the  prince,  **  what  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends,  I  see 
them  perpetuuly  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but 
feel  my  own  mmd  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am 
unsatisfied  with  tliose  pleasures  which  I  seem 
most  to  court  I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not 
so  much  to  enjoy  company  as  to  shun  myself 
and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal  my  sad- 


ness.' 


**  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  •*  may,  by  examin- 
ing his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the 
mmds  of  others :  when  you  feel  that  your  own 
gayety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin- 
cere. Envy  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  are  long 
bdTore  we  are  convinced  tliat  happiness  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  each  believes  it  possessed  by 
others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for 
Idmself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  passed  the 
last  night,  there  appealed  such  sprigntliness  of 
an*,  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  mignt  have  suited 
beings  of  a  higher  order,  formed  to  inhabit  serener 
regions,  inaccessible  to  care  or  sorrow :  yet  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
dread  the  moment  when  sotitude  should  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection." 

*'  This,"  said  the  prince, "  may  be  true  of  otheni 
since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general 
infelicity  of  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy 
than  another,  and  wisdom  surely  directs  us  to 
take  the  least  evil  in  the  choice  oflifeJ* 

"  The  causes  of  good  and  evu,J'  answered  Im- 
lac, '*  are  so  various  and  uncertaiiK  so  often  en- 
tangled with  each  other,  so  diversified  by  varioue 
relations,  and  so  much  subject  to  accidenti  whidi 
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cannot  bo  foreseen,  that  he  who  would  fix  his 
condition  upon  incontestable  reasons  of  prefer- 
ence, must  live  and  die  inquiring  and  deliberating." 

**  But  surely,**  said  Rasselas,  *'  the  wise  men, 
to  whom  we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
diose  that  mode  of  life  for  themselves  which  they 
thought  most  likely  to  make  them  happy.** 

"  Very  few,**  said  the  poet,  "  Uve  by  choice. 
Every  roan  is  placed  in  the  present  condition  by 
causes  which  acted  without  his  foresight,  and  with 
which  he  did  not  always  willingly  co-operate ; 
and  therefore  you  will  rarely  meet  one  who  does 
not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour  better  than  his 


own. 


»» 


"  I  am  pleased  to  think,**  said  the  prince, ''  that 
my  birth  has  given  me  at  least  one  advantage 
over  others,  by  enabling  me  to  determine  for  my- 
self. I  have  here  the  world  before  me;  I  will  re- 
view it  at  leisure :  surely  happiness  is  somewhere 
to  be  found.*' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB   PRINCE   ASSOCIATES   WITH   TOUNO   MEN   OF 
SPIRIT    AND    6ATETT. 

Rasselas  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin 
his  experimentjs  upon  life.  "  Youth,**  cried  he,  "  is 
the  time  of  gladness  :  I  will  join  myself  to  the 
young  men,  whose  only  busmess  is  to  gratify 
their  desires,  and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in  a  suc- 
cession of  enjoyments.** 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted ; 
but  a  few  days  brought  him  back  weary  and  dis- 
custed.  Their  mirth  was  without  images,  their 
laughter  \«rithout  motive ;  their  pleasures  were 
cross  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  part ; 
Uieir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean  ;  they 
laughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  of 
power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed 
them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded  that  he  should 
never  be  happy  in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  He  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  reason- 
ble  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or 
cheerful  only  by  chance.  "  Happiness,**  said  he, 
'*  must  be  something  solid  and  pennanent,  with- 
out fear  and  witliout  uncertainty.** 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much 
of  his  regard  by  their  Irankness  and  courtesy,  that 
he  couldnot  leave  them  without  warning  and  re* 
monstrance.  "My  friends,**  said  he,  "I  have 
seriously  considered  our  manners  and  our  pros- 
pects, and  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our  own 
mterest ;  the  first  years  of  man  must  make  provi- 
sion for  the  last  He  that  never  thinks,  never  can 
be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  must  end  in  ignorance ; 
and  intemperance,  though  it  may  fire  the  spirits 
for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short  or  miserable. 
Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration, 
and  that  in  mature  age,  when  the  enchantments 
of  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight 
dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have  no  com- 
forts but  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the  means 
of  doing  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to 
stop  is  m  our  power :  let  us  live  as  men  who  are 
some  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
the  roost  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  count  their  past 
years  by  follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  for- 
mer luxuriance  of  health  only  by  the  maladies 
which  riot  has  produced.** 

They  stared  awhile  in  silence  one  upon  ano- 


ther, and,  at  last,  drove  him  away  by  a  general 
chorus  of  continued  laughter. 

The  consciousness  that  his  sentiments  were 
just,  and  hb  intention  kind,  waa  scarcely  sa& 
dent  to  support  him  against  the  horror  of  derision. 
But  he  recovered  his  tranquiUi^,  and  pursued  In 
search. 


CHAPTER  XVUL 

THE   PRINCE    FINDS   A   WISE   AND    BAPPT  MAV. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  be 
saw  a  spacious  bui  ding,  which  all  were,  by  the 
open  doors,  invited  to  enter  ;  he  followed  the 
stream  of  people,  and  found  it  a  ball  or  school  U 
declamation,  in  which  professors  read  lectures  to 
their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  sa^p 
raised  above  the  rest,  who  discoursed  with  grnt 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  passions.  Hm 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pro- 
nunciation clear,  and  his  diction  elc^nL  He 
showed,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment,  and 
variety  of  illustration,  that  human  nature  is  de- 
graded and  debased,  when  the  lower  fardties 
predominate  over  the  higher ;  that  when  fancy, 
the  parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  cifthe 
mind,  nothing  ensues  but  the  natural  efiect  ol 
unlawful  government,  perturbation,  and  confu- 
sion ;  that  she  betrays  the  fortrv^ses  of  the  intel- 
lect to  rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  sedition 
against  their  lavrful  sovereign.  He  compared  rea- 
son to  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is  constant,  uni 
form,  and  lasting;  and  fancy  to  a  meteor,  of 
bright,  but  transitory  lustre,  irrcgidar  in  its  mo- 
tion and  delusive  in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts 
given  from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  happiness  of  those  who 
had  obtained  the  important  victory,  after  which 
man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of 
hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  infiaroed 
by  anger,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or  depressed 
by  grief ;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the  tumults 
or  privacies  of  Ufe,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  his 
course  through  the  calm  or  the  storrny  sky. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  im- 
moveable by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with 
indifference  on  those  modes  or  accidents  to  which 
the  vulgar  give  the  names  of  sood  and  evil  He 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices, 
and  arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malice 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience:  con- 
cluding, that  this  state  only  was  happiness,  and 
that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one*s  power.** 

Rasselas  listened  to  him  with  the  veneratioo 
due  to  the  instmctions  of  a  superior  being,  and, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  implored  the 
liberty  of  \isiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdom. 
The  lecturer  hesitated  a  moment,  when  RasseUs 
put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand,  which  he  r^ 
ceived  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  w^onder. 

"  I  have  found,**  said  the  prince,  at  his  return 
to  Imlac,  "  a  man  who  can  teach  idl  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  ;  who,  from  the  unshaken 
throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks  down  on  the 
scenes  of  life  chancing  beneath  liim.  He  speaks, 
and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reasons,  and 
conviction  closes  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be 
my  future  guide :  I  will  learn  his  doctrines,  and 
imitate  his  life.* 

*'Be  not  too  hasty,**  said  Imlac,  "  to  tnut,  orte 
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tdmire,  the  teachers  of  morality:  they  discourse 
like  angels,  but  they  live  like  men.*' 

Rasselas,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man 
could  reason  so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  co- 
gencv  of  his  own  arsuments,  paid  his  visit  in  a 
tew  days,  and  was  denied  admission.  He  had 
now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 
way  by  a  piece  o\  gold  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  he  found  the  philosopher  in  a  room  half 
darken^,  with  liis  eyes  misty,  and  his  face  pale. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  you  arc  come  at  a  time  when 
all  human  friendship  is  useless:  what  I  suffer 
cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be 
supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
whose  tenderness  1  expected  all  the  comforts  of 
my  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever.    Mv  views,  my 

eurposes,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end :  I  am  now  a 
mely  being,  disunited  from  society." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  prince,  **  mortality  is  an  event 
by  which  a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised :  we 
know  that  death  is  always  near,  ana  it  should 
therefore  always  be  expecied."— "  Young  man," 
answered  the  philosopher,  "  you  speak  uke  one 
that  has  never  felt  the  pangs  of  separation." 
■*  Have  YOU  then  forgot  the  precepLs,"  said  Hasse- 
las,  **  whicli  you  so  powcrtuilv  enforced  ?  Has 
wisdom  no  strengtli  to  arm  thc^eart  against  cala- 
mity? Con»idcr  that  external  things  are  natu- 
rally variable,  but  truth  and  reason  are  always 
the  same."  "  What  comfort,"  said  the  moiuTier, 
"  can  truth  and  reason  afTbrd  me  1  —  of  what  eflect 
are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that  my  daughter 
H-ill  not  be  restored  ?" 

The  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  suffer 
him  to  msult  misery  with  reproof,  went  away, 
convinced  of  tlie  emptiness  of  rhetorical  souncis, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  polished  periods  and  studied 
sentences. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

4   GLIMPSE   OP   PASTORAL   LIFE. 

Ue  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry ;  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the 
lowest  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  Hiled  the  whole 
country  with  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolved 
to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  fe- 
licitv,  which  public  life  could  not  afford,  was  to 
be  found  in  solitude;  and  whether  a  man,  whose 
age  and  virtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach 
any  pecuUar  art  of  shunning  evils,  or  enduring 
them. 

Imlac  and  the  princess  agreed  to  accompany 
him;  and,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  tliey 
b'npin  their  iournev.  Th<  ir  way  lay  through 
the  fields,  where  shepherds  tended  thoir  flocks, 
and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
"  This,"  said  the  poet,  "  is  the  life  which  has 
been  often  celebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ; 
let  us  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
herds' tents,  and  know  whether  all  our  searches 
are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity." 

The  proposal  picasea  them,  and,  they  induced 
the  shophfjrds.  by  small  presents  and  familiar 

auestiona,  to  tell  the  opinion  of  tiieir  own  state : 
ley  were  so  rude  anJ  ignorant,  so  little  able  to 
compare  the  pood  with  the  evil  of  the  occupa^ 
tion,  and  so  indialmct  in  their  narratives  and 
descriptions,  that  very  Uttle  comUI  be  learned 
from  tnem.  But  it  was  evident  that  their  hearts 
were  cankered  with  discontent;  that  they  con- 


sidered themselves  as  condemned  to  labour  for 
the  luxury  of  the  lich,  and  looked  up  with  stupid 
malevolence  towards  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronounced  with  vehemence,  that 
she  would  never  suffer  these  envious  savages  to 
be  her  companions,  and  that  she  ^ould  not  soon 
be  desirous  of  seeing  any  more  specunens  of  rus- 
tic happiness ;  but  coulcf  not  believe  that  all  the 
accounts  of  primeval  pi  asures  were  fabulous, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  life  had  any  thing 
that  could  be  justly  preferred  to  the  placid  gra- 
tifications of  nelds  and  woods.  She  noped  Uiat 
the  time  would  come,  when,  with  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  elegant  companions,  she  should  gather 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lambs  of  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens 
reading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
the  danger  of  prosperity. 

On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  joumeT« 
till  the  heat  compelled  them  to  look  round  for 
shelter.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thick 
wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  where  the  shades  were 
darkest  j  the  bouglis  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
ficially interwoven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  were 
raised  in  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
tone  I  along  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  iti> 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  basins,  and 
its  streams  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  togctlier  to  increase  its  mur 
murs. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood^  de 
lighted  with  such  unexpected  accommodations, 
and  entertained  each  other  with  conjecturinf 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  tliose  rude 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art  foi 
such  harmless  luxury. 

As  they  advances!  they  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dancing  is 
the  grove;  and,  going  still  farther,  beheQ  % 
stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  of  eastern  hospitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them 
lilce  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilful  enough  in  appearances  soon  to 
discern  that  they  were  no  common  guests,  and 
spread  his  table  with  maijnificence.  The  elo- 
quence of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and  the 
lofty  courtesy  of  the  princess  excited  his  respect 
Wfien  they  offered  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
stay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unwilling  to 
dismiss  thern  than  before.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  stop,  and  civility  grew  up  in  time 
to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheer- 
ful, and  all  tlie  face  of  nature  smiUng  round  the 
place,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hope  that  he 
should  find  here  what  he  was  seeking:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upon 
his  possessions,  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  "  My 
conaition  has  indeed  the  app*»arancc  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  are  delusive.  My  pros- 
perity puts  my  hfe  in  danger;  the  Bassa  ti 
Egypt  is  my   enemy,   incensed  only  by    my 
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wf»lth  ■nd  popuI""f-     I  •""  ***"  Wlhnto       "  I  bare  indeed   Bred  fifteen   jnn  ia  id- 

protpcled  «(r«in«t  him    b»    thf   princetis  of  the  tude,"  said  the  beimit,  "  but  have  tm  d(«c  Ihtf 

counirv:  hiti.  i^  the  favour  of  Ihc  BfesI  i>  un-  my  eiample  ahoald  gain  anr  imitalora.    bi  a^ 

cenairi    I   know  not  how  nran    my   defrnden  youth  1  profpMed  a^D^  and  wee  laiaed  by  it- 

may  be  pcrsiiadod  to  itharc  ihe  plunder  with  the  greiii  to  the  highest  militan  rank.     I  hare  tj». 

Baaiu.     I  have  iH^nt  my  lreasure!i  iiilo  s  di^anl  veiscd  H-ide  coiuitriKa  al  the  bead  of  mj  trmps 

mtin'rv,  and,  upon  Ihe  fimt  alarm,  am  prepared  and   seen   many   hatiica   and   neees.      Al  laa, 

to  follow  them.     Then  will  mv  eni-miea  not  in  being  diaguned  by  ihf  pci-ferments  of  a  jonnta 

my   mancion,  and  enjoy  the  'gardens  which   I  olBcer,  and  feeling  that  my  tipmu  wa»  hrpn- 

haie  planled."  ning  to  decay    I  r 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and  peace,  havmp  found  ...  

d-pronUnc  hia  exile ;  and  the  phnren  was  bo  cord,  and  misery.     I  had  once  e«c«pF(l  fna  tk 

much    diMUibed   wilh  the  liimult  of   (rrief  and  purtuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  aheher  <d^  Iha  a 

indignalion,  that  she  rcUred  to  her  apartment,  vem,  and  thtrvfore  choae  K  for  my  final  re«d™o 

They  etnitiniied   with  thfir  kind   invilcr  a  few  I  employed  artificPia  to  fotro  it  into 

day*  loiter,  and  then  wenl  lo  find  Ihc  hermit.  -~i  ■' '  ■■  "'''  ■"  ""'  '  "■"  '■'■''' 

Iik< 

the  hurboiir,   being  delighted    with   the 

CHAPTER  XXI.  thafige  of  the  noi«^  and  hiirrj-  of  war  to 

soLiTDDK.    TUB  hfbhit's  "™'  "^P"**^'      When    Ihe    |ji 

iiiFrisE»    \,*    ",  HKRMiT »  went  away,  1  employed  my  I 

_  ■..>',,,      1.        .  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  vaiiei,  ana  uic 

Thit  came,  on  the  third  day.  hv  the  direcUon  minerals  which  I  collected  thim  the  ^k^    Bat 

«>  tlie   peaMnta,  to  the   liermil  a  cell:  it  waa  a  thai  inquiry  ie  now  grown  [aa«ele«a  and  irkM«. 

eavem  in  Uie  aide  of  a  mounlajn,  overshadowed  ,  have  been   for  some  time  un-eltled  and  *- 

with  palm  treea;  al  inch  a  distance  from  Ihe  t„rted:  my  nund  ia  distiirbed   with  a  Hmoaand 

cataract,  Ihat  nothing  mote  was  heard  than^a  perpleiities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  imaena. 

''""'""°       '  °  tion,  which  houdy  prevail  upon  me,  brcaiuc  [ 

.,■,,■,.        -  ,  have  no  opporliinities  of  rclaiation  or  dneiaon. 

.         .  J!^  L*^  "'".''  *'""'■"?  """O"!!  '•''  I  am  aometiineo  aahamed  lo  think  thai  I  nwU 

broncheb.     The  first  rude  essay  of  nature  had  not  secure  myself  from  vice  but  b»  trtinng  floia 

been  bo  much  improved  by  human  labour,  thai  Ihf  ^^  eicreise  of  virtue,  and  begin  U>  «u«P«t  ibU 

cave  coniained  several  apartmenw  appropnated  ,  ^„  „,hp,  impelled  by  reaentment  than  M  li; 

to  diflerent  uses,  and  often  afibrdcd  lod^ng  to  d„olion  into  solitude.      My  fancr  rkita  in  •cews 

invellen^  whom  darkness  or  tempc.U  liappened  „r  f^,       ,^  j  i.^^,  ^^  ,  ^/.e  lost  ao  moch, 

"Cl*        .      .  u       u    .  .u     J        .  ""d  ha«  gained  ao  lillle.     In  «>litude,  ^  I  » 

The  hennit  sat  on  >  bench  al  the  door,  lo  en-  jj,e  eiample  of  bod  men,  I  want  hke>i> 

Kthe  coolness  of  the  evemng.     On  one  «de  [hrcounsel  a^  conversat«m  of   the  good.    I 

.    a  bo.,k  with  pena  and  paper,  on  Ihe  other  have  been  long  comparing  the  eril.  with  Ibe  rf- 

mecbamcal  inalruments  of  vanous  kinds.     A.  vanlagea  of  aotietv.  Vnd  resolve  lo  return  inia 

they  approached  him  unrewrded,  the  pnnceaa  ,1,^  „.^,|j  ,^^„o^.  The  life  of  a  aolitarr  raaa 

obwrved  thiit  he  had  not  Ihe  countenance  of  «  ,^,411  ^  certainly  miaetable.  but  not  cdtauly  da- 

man  Ihal  had  found  or  could  teacli  Ihe  way  to  ^out " 

happinciis.  ,     u-  1.       "^^^  '"""'  ^  resolution  with  surpriae,  bK, 

rhev  Mlnled  him  wilh  great  respect,  which  ,fj^^  ^-^^^^  ^„-^^   ,^  conduw  Urn  to 

he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the  ^^^     He  dug  up  a  conaidetable  tr«s.irt  whirh 

forma  of  courts.     "  My  children  "  said  he,  "if  ^  ^^j  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^     ^^  aecompaiarf 

you  have  lost  your  way,  you  sliall  be  willingly  j,,^  ^  ^^  ^^     „^  ^^ich,  as  ha  apprxwdSTil^ 

aupphed  wilh  aueh  convcmenee.  for  the  mghl  he  gaicd  wilh  rapUire. 
U  this  eavem  will  aflbrd.     I  have  alt  tliat  na-         ^  "^ 

ture  requires,  and  you  will  nol  eipect  dtlicacie*  

Thev    thanked    him;    and,    entering,    were  CHAPTER  XXIL 
pleased  with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the 

place.     The  hermit  scl  Hesh   and  wine  before  ^ 

Ibem.  though  he  fed  only  upon  fniils  and  wa-  matcbs. 
ter.     His  discoiine  was  cheerful  without  levily, 

and  piuua  without  enlhusiasm.    He  soon  gained  RxMaL*!  wentoften  lo  an  aiseniMynfltaiiMd 

Ihe  esteem  of  his  giiesla,  and  Ihe  princess  re.  men,  who  met  al  slated  lirnes  to  unbend  Ibor 

pcnted  her  hasly  censure.  nun  da  and  compare  their  opinions.     Their  mao- 

At  UhI   Imtao  began   thus:  "  I  do  not  now  ners  were  aomfuhM  coarse,  hut  their  conrrtsa- 

wonder  that  your  reniilalion  is  so  far  extended :  lion  wh-i  inslruciive,  and  Ihfir  disputations  acutt, 

we  have  heard  at  Cairo  of  voiir  wisdom,  and  though    sometimes  loo  violent,  and   ofWn  con- 

eame  Wther  to  implore  vour  direction  for  iMs  tinned  Ijll  neillicr  controvertist  rcmcmlicred  upon 

young  man  and  maiden  in  Ihe  cAoiVr  a/ fife."  what  question  they  begon.     Some   faulls  wcit 

"To  him  Ihat  lives  well,"  answered' Ihe  her-  almoal    generul   among   them:     every  one  was 

mil,  "every  form  of   life  is  gonil;    nor  can  I  desirous  lo  dictate  lo  the  rrM,  and  every  one  vai 

give  any  other  rule  for  choice,  than  lo  remove  pleased  to  hear  Ihe  genius  or  knowled(>e  of  ana* 

Irom  all  api>arcnl  eiil."  tlier  depredated. 

"He  will  most  certiiiilv  remove  from  e^l,"  In  thia  assemlilv  Basselaa  was  relatinBl"" 

wid  the  prince,  "  wlio  shall  demte   himi'lF  to  t"rview  wilh  Ihe  hennit,  and    Ihe   wonder  "i* 

Ihat  solilude  which  jou  have  recommended  by  which  he  heard  him  censure  «cour»eoflife*l»c!i 

jsut  flxunpla,"  be  bad  ao  deliberately  chotn,  tai  mt  Uiidal^ 
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fbOowed.  The  Bentunents  of  the  hearers  were 
▼mnous.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of 
his  choice  had  heen  justly  punished  by  condem- 
nation to  perpetual  perseverance.  One  of  the 
youngest  among  them,  with  great  vehemence, 
pronounced  him  a  hvpocrite.  Some  talked  of  the 
right  of  society  to  the  labour  of  indi\iduals,  and 
considered  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Others  readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  tinie 
when  the  claims  of  the  public  were  satisfied,  and 
when  a  man  might  proj>eriy  sequester  himself  to 
review  his  life,  and  punfy  his  heart 

One,  who  appeared  more  affected  Mnth  the  nar- 
rative than  the  rest,  thought  it  likely,  that  tlie 
hermit  would,  in  a  few  years,  go  bacK  to  his  re- 
treat, and,  perhaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain,  or 
death  intercept  him,  return  once  more  from  his 
retreat  into  the  world.  **  For  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness,** said  he,  **  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that 
the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to  efface  it  Of 
the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we  feel,  and  are 
forced  to  confess,  the  misery ;  yet,  when  the  same 
state  is  again  at  a  distance,' imagination  paints  it 
as  desirable.  But  the  time  will  surely  come,  when 
desire  will  no  longer  be  our  torment,  and  no  man 
shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault** 

''This,'* said  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  **  is  the  present 
condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  already 
come,  when  iK>ne  are  wretched  but  by  their  own 
&iilt  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inquire  after 
happiness,  which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within 
our  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal 
and  unalterable  law  utith  which  every  heart  is  ori- 
ginally impressed  ;  which  is  not  written  on  it  by 
precept,  but  engraven  by  destiny ;  not  instilled  by 
education,  but  infused  at  our  nativity.  He  that 
fives  according  to  nature  will  sufler  nothins  from 
the  delusions  of  hooe  or  importunities  of  desire ; 
be  will  receive  and  reject  with  equabili^  of  tem- 
per;  and  act  or  sufier  as  the  reason  of  tilings  shall 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse 
themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ra- 
lioanation.  Let  them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier 
means :  let  them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest, 
and  the  linnet  of  the  grove :  let  them  consider  the 
fife  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
instinct;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us,  therefore,  at  length,  cease  to  dispute,  and 
learn  to  live :  throw  away  the  incumorance  of 
precepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
much  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  understand,  and 
carry  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  maxim. 
That  deviation  from  nature,  is  deviation  from 
liappiness.** 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
>f  his  own  beneficence.  **  Sir,**  said  the  prince, 
with  ^eat  modesty,  "as  I,  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  which  a  man  so 
learned  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature.** 

**  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,**  said  the  philosopher,  "I  can  deny  them 
no  information  which  my  studies  have  enabled 
me  to  afibrd.  To  live  according  to  nature,  is  to 
let  always  wttn  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising 
from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  eu 
fiicts ;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  unchangeable 
ftcheme  of  universal  felicity;  to  co-operate  with| 


the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  pr» 
sent  system  of  things.** 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  th« 
sages  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  h« 
heard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  was 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated 
with  the  present  system. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    PRINCK   AND   HIS   SISTER    DIVIDE    BETWEEN 
THEM    THE    WORK   OP   OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas  returned  home  full  of  reflections, 
doubtinff  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  happiness  he  found  tlie  learned  and  sim- 

Ele  equally  ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young, 
e  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  more  experiments,  and  farther  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  him  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  same  hope 
with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to  give 
some  reason  why,  though  he  had  been  hitherto 
frustrated,  he  mi^ht  succeed  at  last 

"  We  have  hitherto,**  said  she,  "  known  but 
little  of  the  world  ;  we  have  never  yet  been  either 
great  or  mean.  In  our  own  countrv,  thouj^h  we 
had  royalty,  we  had  no  power ;  and  in  this  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  domestic 
peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search,  lest  we 
should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  di- 
vide the  task  between  us :  you  shall  try  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  I  will 
range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps  com- 
mand and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless- 
ings, as  they  afibrd  the  most  opportunities  of 
doing  good :  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  can  sive 
may  be  found  in  the  modest  habitations  of  middle 
fortune :  too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high 
for  penuiy  and  distress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRINCE   EXAMINES   THE   HAPPINESS  01   HWH 

STATIONS 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of 
the  Bassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whose 
cunosity  had  brouijrht  him  from  distant  countries^ 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers,  and  fre- 
quent conversation  with  the  Bassa  himself. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  mat 
must  be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  at 
approacncd  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  obe- 
dience, and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  "  There  can  be  no 
pleasure,**  said  he,  **  equal  to  that  of  feeling  at 
once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise 
administration.  Yet,  since,  by  the  law  of  subor 
dination,  this  sublime  delight  can  be  in  one  na 
tion  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  popular 
and  accessible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  man.  ^nlT  to  fill 
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his  particiilar  breast  with  incommunicable  con- 
tent" 

These  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  he 
found  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  pre- 
sents and  civilities  gained  him  more  familiarity,  he 
found  that  almost  every  man  who  stood  high  in 
employment  hated  all  the  rest,  and  was  hated  by 
them,  and  that  their  lives  were  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  plots  and  deti^ctions,  stratagems  and 
escapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  those 
who  surrounded  the  Bussa  were  sent  only  to 
watch  and  report  his  conduct ;  every  tongue  was 
muttering  censure,  and  every  eye  was  searching 
for  a  fauR. 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
Bassa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

"  What  are  we  now  to  tliink  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  power  ?"  said  Uasselas  to  liis  sister :  "  is 
it  without  any  efficacy  to  good  ?  or,  is  the  subor- 
dinate degree  only  dangerous,  and  the  supreme 
safe  and  glonous?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only  nappy 
man  in  his  dominions  ?  or  is  the  Sultan  himself 
subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and  tlie  dread 
of  enemies  ?" 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed. 
The  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  was  murdered 
b^  the  Janizaries,  and  his  successor  had  otlier 
views  and  different  favourites. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    PRINCESS    PURSUES    HER    INQUIRY    WITH 
MORE    DILIGENCE    THAN    SUCCESS. 

The  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  her- 
self into  many  families :  for  there  are  few  doors 
through  which  liberality,  joined  unth  good  hu- 
mour, cannot  find  its  way.  The  daughters  of 
many  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful ;  but  Neka- 
yah  had  been  too  lorn;  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Imlac  and  her  brother,  to  be  much 
pleased  with  childish  levity  and  prattle  which  had 
no  meaning.  She  found  their  tlioughts  narrow, 
their  wishes  low,  and  their  merriment  often  artifi- 
cial. Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  prespr\'ed  pure,  but  were  imbittered  by 
petty  conpctitions  and  worthless  emulation.  They 
were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other; 
of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothi  :g, 
and  trom  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  away. 
Many  were  in  love  with  triflers  like  themselves, 
and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in 
tmth  thf?y  were  only  idle.  Their  af)ection  was 
not  fixed  o-i  sense  or  virtue,  and  therefore  seldom 
ended  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  however,  like 
their  joy,  wis  transient ;  every  thing  floated  in 
their  uund  unconnected  with  the  past  or  future, 
so  that  oie  desire  easily  gave  way  to  another,  as 
a  second  stone  cast  into  the  water  efiaces  and 
r4>nfomds  the  circles  of  the  first. 

With  these  girls  she  played  as  with  inoffensive 
%nimals,  and  foimd  them  proud  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  affability  easily  persuaded  the  heart** 
that  were  swelling  with  sorrow  to  discharire  their 
secrets  in  her  ear;  and  those  whom  hope  flat- 
tered, or  prosperity  deliirhted,  often  courted  her 
to  partake  their  pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met 
m  the  eveoing  in  a  private  summer-house  on  the 


banks  of  the  Nile,  and  related  to  each  other  the 
occurrences  of  tlie  day.  As  they  were  eittiju 
together,  the  princess  cast  ber  cyca  upon  the  nver 
that  flowed  before  her.  "  Answer,"  said  fhe, 
"  great  father  of  waters,  tliou  that  roliest  tliy 
floods  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  in%'ocatiOu? 
of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king :  tell  me  A 
thou  waterest,  through  ail  tliy  course,  a  s*nji 
habitation  from  which  tiiou  dost  not  hear  th< 
murmurs  of  complaint?" 

"  You  are  tlien,"  said  Rasselas,  "  not  more 
successful  in  private  houses  than  I  have  been  in 
courts."  "  I  have,  since  the  last  partition  of 
our  provinces,"  said  the  princess,  **  enabled  my 
self  to  enter  familiarly  into  many  famihes,  where 
there  was  the  fairest  show  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  and  know  not  one  house  that  is  not  haujit- 
ed  by  some  fury  that  destroys  th  ir  quiet. 

"  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  tiic  poor,  because 
I  concluded  that  tliere  it  ruuld  not  be  tbuttd. 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  1  had  supposed  to 
live  in  affluence.  Poverty  has,  in  large  citici, 
very  different  appearances ;  it  is  often  coooealcd 
in  splendour,  and  often  in  extravagance.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  ver>'  great  part  of  mankind  to  con- 
ceal their  indigence  from  the  rest :  they  support 
themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  and  eveiy 
day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  tlie  morrow. 

"  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  though 
freciuent,  I  saw  with  less  pain,  because  I  couki 
relieve  it.  Vet  some  have  refused  my  bounties; 
more  oflended  with  my  quickness  to  detect  tbeff 
want^  than  pleased  witji  my  readiness  to  suc- 
cour tJiem:  and  others,  whose  exi^rences  com- 
Celled  them  to  admit  my  kindness,  have  ne\-er 
een  able  to  forgive  their  benefactress.  Many, 
however,  have  been  sincerely  grateful  without 
the  ostentation  of  gratitude,  or  5ie  hope  of  other 
favours." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    PRINCESS   CONTINUES    HER    REMARKS   UPu* 

PRIVATE    LIFE. 

Nekatah,  perceiving  her  brother's  attention 
fixed,  proceeded  in  her  narrative. 

**  In  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  poverty, 
there  is  commonly  discord:  if  a  kingdom  be,  as 
Imlac  tells  us,  a  great  family,  a  family  hkewise 
is  a  Uttlc  kingdom,  torn  with  factions  and  ex- 
posed to  revolutions.  An  unpractised  observer 
expects  the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be 
constant  and  equal:  but  this  kindness  seldom 
continues  bevond  the  years  of  infancy:  in  a 
short  time  tfie  children  become  rivals  to  their 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches, 
and  gratitude  debased  by  envy. 

"  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  parents, 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place' their  confidence 
in  the  father,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  by 
degrees  the  house  is  filled  with  artifices  ami 
feuds. 

*'  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the 
young  ana  the  old,  are  naturallv  opposite,  liy 
the  contrary  effects  of  hope  and  dfespondcnce,  tt 
exnectation  and  experience,  without  crime  or 
fo'.lv  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  life  in  youth 
and  age  appear  different,  as  the  face  of  Datine  ia 
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r'ng  and  winter.    And  how  can  children  credit 
assertions  of  parents,  which  their  own  eyes 
show  them  to  be  false  7 

**  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lives.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression ;  the  youth  ex- 
pects to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  regara  to  nches, 
and  the  youth  reverences  virtue.  The  old  man 
deifies  prudence :  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
magnanimity  and  chance.  The  young  man.  who 
intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none'is  intcndeo,  and 
therefore  acts  with  openness  and  candour:  but 
his  father,  having  sunered  the  injuries  of  fraud, 
is  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  oflen  allured  to 
practise  it  Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  teme- 
rity of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents ancichildren, 
for  tne  gmtest  part,  live  on,  to  love  less  and 
less :  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus  closely 
united  are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where 
ahail  we  look  for  tenderness  and  consolation  ?" 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  must  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance: 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  most  tender  of 
all  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  effects  by 
natural  necessitv." 

**  Domestic  discord,"  answered  she,  ''  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
family  is  virtuous :  the  good  and  the  evil  cannot 
well  agree ;  and  the  cviT  can  yet  less  agree  with 
one  another:  even  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to 
variance,  when  their  virtues  are  of  different  kinds, 
and  tending  to  extremes.  In  general,  those 
parents  have  most  reverence  who  most  deserve 
It ;  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

**  Many  other  evils  infest  private  life.  Some 
are  the  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have 
trusted  with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  ofiend. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and  some  wives 
perverse ;  and.  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  oflen  make  many  miserable." 
"  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marriage," 
said  the  prince,  **  I  shall  for  the  future  think  it 
dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
another,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault" 

*'  I  have  met,"  said  the  princess,  **  with  many 
who  live  single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found 
that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise  envy.  They 
dream  away  their  time  without  friendship,  with- 
out fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  day,  for  which  they  hav^  no  use,  by  childish 
amusements  or  vicious  delights.  They  act  as 
beings  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known 
inferiority,  that  fills  thdr  minds  with  rancour, 
and  their  tongues  with  censure.  They  are  peev- 
ish at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  the 
oudaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  their  business 
and  their  pleasure  to  disturb  that  society  which 
debars  them  from  its  privileges.  To  live  with- 
out feeling  or  exciting  sympathy,  to  be  fortunate 
witf  lout  adding  to  the  feUcittr  of  others,  or  afflicted 
without  tasting  the  balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  more 
gloomy  than  solitude :  it  is  not  retreat,  but  ex- 
clusion from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many 
paiua,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures." 

3  iv 


"What  then  is  to  be  done 7" said  Rasselaii; 
"  the  more  we  inquire  the  less  we  can  resohrct. 
Surely  he  is  most  likely  to  please  himself  that 
has  no  other  inclination  to  regard." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISQUISITION    UPON   GREATNESS. 

The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  The 
prince,  having  considered  his  sister^s  observational 
told  her,  that  she  had  surveyed  life  with  prejudice| 
and  supposed  misciy  where  she  did  not  find 
it  **  'V  our  narrative,"  says  he,  "  throws  yet  a 
darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity:  the 
predictions  of  Inilac  were  but  faint  sketches  of 
the  evils  painted  by  Nckayah.  I  have  been  lately 
convinced  that  quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  gran* 
deur,  or  of  power :  that  her  presence  is  not  to  be 
bought  by  wealth,  or  enforced  by  conquest.  It 
is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  m  a  wider  com- 
pass, he  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposition 
trom  enmity,  or  miscarriage  from  chance :  who- 
ever has  many  to  please  or  to  govern  must  use 
the  ministry  ot  many  agents,  some  of  whom  will 
be  wicked,  and  some  ignorant;  by  some  he  will 
be  misled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  grati- 
fies one,  he  will  ofiend  another;  those  that  are 
not  favoured  will  think  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the 
greater  number  will  be  always  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  tne  princess.  *'  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  always 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  repress.** 
**  Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  "  will  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just  and 
vigilant  administration  of  public  afiairs.  None, 
however  attentive,  can  always  discover  that  merft 
which  indigence  or  faction  may  happen  to  ob- 
scure ;  and  none,  however  powerful,  can  always 
reward  it  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferior  desert  ad- 
vanced above  him  will  naturally  impute  that  pre- 
ference to  partiality  or  caprice;  and,  indeed,  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  man,  howevei 
magnanimous  by  nature,  or  exalted  by  condition, 
will  be  able  to  persirtt  for  ever  in  fixed  and  inex- 
orable justice  of  distribution :  he  will  sometimes 
indulge  his  own  afiections,  and  sometimes  those 
of  his  favourites :  he  will  permit  some  to  please 
him  who  can  never  serve  him :  he  will  discover 
in  Uiose  whom  he  loves  qualities  which  in  reality 
they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those  from  whom  m 
receives  pleasure,  ho  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to 
give  it  Thus  will  recommendations  sometimee 
prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by 
the  more  destructive  bnbery  of  fuitteiy  and  ser- 
vility. 

^  He  that  hath  much  to  do  will  do  sometfaing 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should 
always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and 
obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good,  some- 
times, by  mistake. 

*'The  highest  stations  cannot  therefore  hone 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  I  woiud 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  from  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscurity.  For  what  can  hinder  the  satisfaction, 
or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whose  abili- 
ties are  adequate  to  his  employments,  who  seei 
with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  cucuit  of  nis  'udin* 
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ence,  who  chooses  by  his  own  knowledge  all 
whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are  tempted  to 
deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  virtuous 
and  to  be  happy." 

"Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  pro- 
cured by  perfect  goodness,"  said  Nekayah,  **  this 
world  will  never  ai!brd  an  opportunity  of  deciding. 
But  this,  at  least,  may  be  mamtainea,  that  we  oo 
not  always  find  visible  happiness  in  proportion  to 
visible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almost  all  political 
evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  and  good: 
they  arc  confounded  in  the  misery  of  a  famine, 
and  not  much  distinguished  in  the  fury  of  a  fac- 
tion ;  they  sink  together  in  a  tempest,  and  are 
driven  togetlier  from  their  country  by  invaders. 
All  that  virtue  can  aflbrd  is  quietness  of  con- 
science, and  a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier  state : 
this  may  enable  us  to  enaure  calanuty  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  remember  that  patience  must  suppose 
pain." 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

RAS8ELAS   AND   NEKATAH   CONTINUE   THEIR 
CONVERSATION. 

*'  Dear  princess,"  said  Rasselas,  "you  fall  info 
the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  declamation, 
by  producing  in  a  fanuliar  disquisition,  examples 
of  national  calamities,  and  scenes  oi  extensive 
misery,  which  are  found  in  books  rather  than  in 
the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  hornd,  are  or- 
dained to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which 
we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure  hie  by  misrepresenta- 
tions. I  cannot  bear  that  querulous  eloquence 
which  threatens  every  city  with  a  siege  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  &mine  attend  on  every 
flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends  pestilence  on  the 
wing  of  every  blast  that  issues  from  the  south. 

"  On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is  vain : 
when  they  happen,  they  must  be  endured.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress 
are  more  dreaded  than  felt ;  thousands  and  ten 
thoii^ands  flourish  in  youth,  and  wither  in  age, 
witliout  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than  domes- 
tic evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions, whether  their  king[8  are  mild  or  cruel, 
whether  the  armies  of  their  country  pursue  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While  courts  are 
disturbed  with  intestine  competitions,  and  ambas- 
sadors are  negotiating  in  foreign  countries,  the 
smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman 
drives  his  plough  for^-ard ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  required  and  obtained,  and  the  successive 
business  of  the  seasons  continues  to  make  its 
wonted  revolutions. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  shall  happen, 
will  laugh  at  human  speculation.  We  will  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements, 
or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  bum- 
ness  to  consider  what  beings  like  us  may  perform ; 
each  labouring  for  his  own  happiness,  by  pro- 
moting within  his  circle,  however  narrow,  the 
happiness  of  others. 

"Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  nature ; 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  companions 
<f  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
happiness." 


*<I  know  not,**  said  the  piinccas,  "whediei 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  inooDierBblc 
modes  of  human  misery.  When  I  seeand  rtxkoo 
the  various  forms  of  coimubial  infehcity,  the  unex- 
pected causes  of  lasting  discord,  the  chversities  o^ 
temper^  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the  nide  colli- 
sions (M  contrary  desire  where  both  are  urged  bj 
violent  impulses,  the  obstinate  contest  ofdisagretN- 
ing  virtues  where  both  are  supported  by  con- 
saouBness  of  good  intention,  1  am  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think,  with  the  severer  casuists  of  moil 
nations,  that  marriage  is  rather  penmitted  tiiao 
approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the  instigatioo  of 
a  passion  too  much  induU^ed,  entan^e  themsdves 
with  indissoluble  compacts." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Rasselas,  "that 
YOU  have,  even  now,  represented  cehbacy  as  less 
happy  than  marriage.  Both  conditions  ma?  be 
bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worst.  Thus  tt  rap* 
pens  when  wrong  opinions  are  entertained,  that 
they  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the 
mind  open  to  truth." 

"  I  did  not  expect^"  answered  the  princess^ 
**  to  hear  that  imputea  to  falsehood,  which  is  tbe 
consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as  to 
the  eye,  it  is  dithcult  to  compare  with  exactnea 
objects  vast  in  their  extent,  and  various  in  tbeir 
parts.  Where  we  see  or  conceive  the  whole  at 
once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminatioos,  and  de> 
cide  the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of  which 
neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any  human  bong  in 
its  full  compass  and  magnitude,  and  multiplicity  of 
complication,  where  is  the  wonder,  that,  jod^Big 
of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  afiected  by 
one  and  the  other,  as  either  presses  on  myaie> 
mory  or  fancy  7  We  differ  from  ourselves  jsit 
as  we  difier  from  eaach  other,  when  we  see 
only  part  of  the  question,  as  in  tbe  mullifarioos 
relations  of  politics  and  morahtjr ;  but  when  w« 
percdve  the  whole  at  once,  as  in  numerical  com- 
putations, all  B.^jee  in  one  judgment,  and  nooa 
ever  varies  in  his  opinion." 

*'Let  us  not  add,"  said  the  prince,  **to  ths 
other  evils  of  life  the  bitterness  of  oonttoveisy, 
nor  endeavour  to  vie  with  each  other  in  subtletiea 
of  argument  We  are  employed  in  a  search  of 
which  both  are  equally  to  enjoy  the  success,  or 
sufler  by  the  miscarriag^e.  It  is  therefore  fit  that 
we  assist  each  other.  You  surely  coodode  too 
hastily  from  the  infelicity  of  mamace  against  its 
institution;  will  not  the  misery  of  lite  prove 
equally  that  life  cannot  be  the  giil  of  heaven? 
Tne  world  must  be  peoplcnl  by  mairiage,  or  peo* 
pled  without  it." 

"  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,"  Tetim«!d 
Nekayah,  "is  not  my  care,  andf  needs  not  be 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  fleneiv 
tion  should  omit  to  leave  eucccasora  behind  them: 
we  are  no(  now  inquiring  for  the  wodd,  but  fbc 
ourselves." 


CHAPTER  XXEK. 

THB  DEBATE  ON   MARRIAGB   GOMTUnTBIk 

'<The  good  of  the  whole,**  said  Rasselas,  "is 
the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  mu» 
riage  be  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evidently 
best  for  individuals ;  or  a  permanent  and  oeoo- 
sary  duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  tooM 
must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  cooveueoct 
of  othen.    In  the  estimate  which  yoo  hav« 
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oTtfae  two  states,  it  api>eara  that  the  incommodi- 
ties  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  neces> 
saij  and  certain,  but  those  of  the  conjugal  state 
accidental  and  avoidable.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself  that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
make  marriage  hap{w.  The  general  foUy  of  man- 
kind is  the  cause  oi  general  complaint  What 
can  be  expected  but  disappointment  and  repent- 
ance from  a  choice  made  in  the  immatunty  of 
youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment, 
without  foresight,  without  inquiry  after  conformity 
of  opinions,  similari^  of  manners,  rectitude  of 
judgment,  or  punty  of  sentiment  ? 

•*  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
tofirether  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  ^o  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  little  to  divert  attention,  or  diversify 
thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall 
be  happy  together.  They  many,  and  discover 
what  nothing  but  voluntary  blindness  before  had 
concealed ;  they  wear  out  ufe  in  altercations,  and 
cbvge  nature  with  cnielty. 

"  Prom  those  early  marriages  proceeds  like* 
wise  the  rivalry  of  parents  and  children :  the  son 
is  eager  to  enjoy  the  worid  before  the  father  is 
wilhng  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  at 
once  tor  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins 
to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to 
fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other. 

"Surely,  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
ddiberation  and  delay  which  prudence  prescribes 
to  irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  enough  sup- 
ported without  the  helpof  a  partner.  Longer  time 
will  increase  experience,  and  wider  views  vml  allow 
better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  selection :  one 
advanta^  at  least  will  be  certain ;  the  parents 
will  be  vunbly  older  than  their  children." 

**  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Nekayah, 
"  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  he 
known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  I  have  been 
told  that  late  marriages  are  not  eminently  happy. 
This  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  neglected ; 
and  I  have  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  ac- 
curacy of  remark  and  comprehensiveness  of  know- 
ledge made  their  suffrages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  ana  woman  to  suspend  their  fate 
upon  each  other  at  a  time  when  opinions  are  fixed 
and  habits  are  established,  when  friendships  have 
been  contracted  on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been 
planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en- 
joyed the  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

"It  b  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travelling 
through  the  worid  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  it  will  not  often  happen  that  either  will  quit 
the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing.  When 
the  desultory  levity  of  youth  has  settled  into  regu- 
larity, it  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to 
yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And 
even  though  mutual  esteem  produces  mutual  de- 
tire  to  please,  time  itself,  as  it  modii^es  unchange- 
ably the  external  mien,  determines  likewise  the 
direction  of  the  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long  customs  are  not 
easily  broken;  he  that  attempts  to  change  the 
course  of  his  own  life  veiy  often  labours  in  vain, 
and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others  which  we  are 
■eldoor.  able  to  do  for  ouraelves  7" 


"But  surely,"  interposed  the  prince,  "you  sup- 
pose  the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected. Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  Hife,  it  shall  be 
my  first  question,  whether  she  be  willing  to  be  led 
by  reason  ?" 

"Thus  it  is,"  said  Nekayah,  "  that  philosophers 
are  deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  familiar  dis- 
putes which  reason  can  never  decide ;  questions 
that  elude  investigation,  and  make  logic  ridicu- 
lous; cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and 
where  little  can  be  said.  Consider  tlie  state  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great, 
with  all  the  reasons  of  action  present  to  tlieir 
minds.  Wretched  would  be  the  pair,  above  all 
names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be  doomed 
to  adiust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all  the  minute 
details  of  a  domestic  day. 

"  l*hc|3e  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age  will 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  thetr  chil« 
dren ;  but  in  the  diminution  of  this  advantagei 
they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them,  ignorant  and 
helpless,  to  a  guardian's  mercy :  or  if  that  should 
not  happen,  tney  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  before  they  see  those  whom  they  love  best 
either  wise  or  great 

"  From  their  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  nith- 
out  an  equivalent,  the  joys  of  eariy  love,  and  the 
convenience  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant,  and 
minds  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  co- 
habitation, as  soft  bodies,  by  continual  attntion, 
conform  their  surfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
marry  late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children, 
and  Uiosc  who  marry  early  with  their  partners." 

"  The  union  of  these  two  afiections,"  said  Ras- 
selas,  "  would  produce  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might 
unite  them ;  a  time  neither  too  early  for  the  la- 
ther nor  too  late  for  the  husband." 

"  Every  hour,"  answered  the  princess,  "  con- 
firms my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  position  so  of^ 
ten  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That  Nature 
sets  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lef^' 
Those  conditions  which  flatter  hope  and  attract  do- 
sire  are  so  constituted,  that  as  we  approach  one  we 
recede  from  another.  There  are  goods  so  opposed 
that  we  cannot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pru- 
dence, may  pass  between  them  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  reach  cither.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long  consideration :  he  does  nothing  who  endea- 
vours to  do  more  than  is  allowed  to  humanity. 
Flatter  not  yourself  with  contrarieties  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your 
choice,  and  be  content  No  man  can  taste  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  while  he  is  delighting  his  scent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  spring :  no  man  can  at 
the  same  time  till  liis  cup  from  the  source  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nue." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IMLAC    ENTERS,  AND    CHANGES    THE 
CONVERSATION. 

Here  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them. 
"  Imlac,"  said  Rasselas,  "  I  have  been  taking  from 
the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private  life, 
and  am  almost  discouraged  from  further  seank." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  whik  y^ 
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mn  makinff  the  choice  of  life,  70a  neglect  to  Inre. 
You  wander  about  a  single  city,  which,  however 
laige  and  diversified,  can  now  afibrd  few  novel- 
ties, and  forget  that  you  are  in  a  countiy  funous 
among  the  earliest  monarchies  for  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  country  where  the 
■ciences  first  dawned  that  illuminate  the  worid, 
and  beyond  which  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of 
dvil  society  or  domestic  life. 

"  The  old  Egyptians  have  Icfl  behind  them 
monuments  of  in(]ustry  and  power  before  wliich 
all  European  magnificence  is  confessed  to  fade 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
schools  of  modem  builders,  and  from  the  won- 
ders which  time  has  spared,  we  may  conjecture, 
though  uncertainly,  what  it  has  destroyed." 

**  Mv  curiosity,"  said  Rasselas,  **  does  not  very 
strongly  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone,  or 
mounds  of  earth;  my  business  is  with  man.  I  came 
hither  not  to  measure  fragments  of  temples,  or 
trace  choked  aoueducts,  but  to  look  upon  the 
various  scenes  ot  the  present  world." 

**  The  things  that  are  now  before  us,"  said  the 

Erincess,  "  require  attention,  and  deserve  it  What 
ave  I  to  do  with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of 
ancient  times — with  times  which  never  can  re- 
turn, and  heroes,  whose  form  of  life  was  diflerent 
fix>m  all  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind 
requires  or  allows  7" 

"  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet,  "  we 
must  know  its  efiects;  to  see  men,  we  must  see 
their  works,  that  we  mav  Icam  what  reason  has 
dictated,  or  passion  has  mcited,  and  find  what  are 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  action.  To  judge 
rightly  of  the  present,  we  must  oppose  it  to  the 
past ;  for  all  juagnicnt  is  comparative,  and  of  the 
future  nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  mind  is  much  employed  upon  the  present:  re- 
collection and  anticipation  fill  up  almost  all  our 
moments.  Our  passions  are  joy  and  grief,  love 
and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  grief,  the 
past  is  the  object ;  and  the  future,  of  hope  and 
tear:  even  love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for 
Che  cause  must  have  been  before  the  effect. 

**  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  former;  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  were  the  sources  of  the  good  that  we  en- 
joy, or  the  evils  that  we  suffer.  If  we  act  only 
for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is 
not  prudent :  if  we  arc  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
others,  it  is  not  just  Ignorance,  when  it  is  vo- 
luntary, is  criminal:  and  he  may  properiy  be 
charged  with  evil  who  refused  to  learn  how  he 
might  prevent  it 

^  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
ful as  that  which  relates  to  tne  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason, 
the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vidssi- 
Wides  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the 
iSiffiit  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinc- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolu- 
lutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of 
battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business 
of  princes,  the  useful  andf  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  DC  neglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  alwavs  more  efficacious  than  pre- 
cept A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter 
most  copy  pictures.  In  this,  contemplative  life 
has  the  advantage :  great  actions  are  seldom  seen, 
but  the  labours  of  art  are  always  at  hand  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  has  been 
•Us  to  Dcrform 


**  When  the  eye,  or  the  imagination,  is  ^track 
with  any  uncommon  work,  the  next  trsn Atico  of 
an  acthre  mind  is  to  the  means  by  whi  ^  ii  was 
performed.  Here  begins  the  true  use  of  sueh 
contemplation;  we  enlarge  our  comprehenaioii 
by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some  art  lost 
to  mankind,  or  learn  what  is  less  perfectly  knoirn 
in  our  own  countiy.  At  least  we  compare  oar 
own  with  former  times,  and  either  rejoice  at  our 
improvements,  or,  what  is  the  first  nx>tion  towards 
good,  discover  our  defects." 

*'  I  am  willing,"  said  the  prince,  **  to  see  all 
that  can  deserve  my  search." — "  And  I,"  said 
the  princess,  **  shall  rejoice  to  learn  something  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity." 

"  The  most  pompous  monument  of  EgypCiu 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  bulky  works  of 
manual  industry,"  said  Imlac,  "  are  the  pyra- 
mids: fabrics  raised  before  the  time  of  hisUHy, 
and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  afibrd  as 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these  the  greatot 
is  still  standing,  very  little  injured  by  time." 

*'  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,"  said  Nekayah: 
**  I  have  oflen  heard  of  the  pyramids,  and  shall 
not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within  and  withool, 
with  my  own  eyes." 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

TRET   VISIT   THE   PTEAMIDS. 

The  resolution  bein^  thus  taken,  they  set  oat 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  thc^  camdf, 
being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  pyramids  tiD 
their  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied.  They  travel- 
led gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing  remark- 
able, stopped  from  time  to  time  and  conversed 
with  the  mhabitants,  and  observed  the  various 
appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of 
wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  thcnr  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  anci 
the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  them 
the  prindples  upon  which  the  pyramidal  form 
was  chosen  for  a  fabric  intended  to  co-extend  its 
duration  with  that  of  the  world :  he  showed  that 
its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  such  stability,  as 
defeated  all  the  common  attacks  of  the  elements, 
and  could  scarcely  be  overthrown  by  earthquakes 
themselves,  the  least  resistible  of  natural  violence: 
A  concussion  that  should  shatter  the  pyramid 
would  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  continent 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  its  foot  Next  day  they  prepaicd 
to  enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  havmg  hired 
the  common  guides,  climbed  up  to  the  first  pas- 
sage j  when  the  favourite  of  the  princess,  iookinf 
into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and  trembled.  ^  Peko- 
ah,"  said  the  princess,  **  of  what  art  thou  afraid  V 
"  Of  the  narrow  entrance,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  and  of  the  dreadful  gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a 
place  which  must  surely  be  inhabited  by  onqoiet 
souls.  The  original  possessore  of  these  dreadful 
vaults  will  start  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  shot 
us  in  for  ever."  She  spoke,  and  threw  her  aimi 
round  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

''  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,**  said  the 
prince,  "  I  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once  Uuied  wfl 
be  seen  no  more." 

"  That  the  dead  are  seeo  no  mon^**  nid  Im* 
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lae,  "  I  win  not  undertake  to  maintain  aninat 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testunony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  whidu 
•erfaapa,  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif- 
fused, could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth: 
those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
liave  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single 
oavillers  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues 
confess  it  by  their  fears. 

"  Yet  1  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrors  to 
those  which  have  already  seized  upon  Pekuah. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  soectres  should 
haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  otner  places,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  nurt  inno- 
cence and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  violation 
of  their  privileges;  we  can  take  nothing  from 
them;  how  then  can  we  ofllend  them?" 

**  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  will 
always  eo  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  follow  you. 
Remember  that  you  are  the  companion  of  the 
princess  of  Abisamia." 

'*  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
should  die,"  returned  the  lady,  '*  let  her  command 
some  death  less  dreadful  than  inclosure  in  this 
horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  disobey  you ; 
I  must  go  if  you  command  me ;  but,  if  1  once 
enter,  I  never  shall  come  back." 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her, 
iM  her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  tent  tilTtheir 
return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful  a 
purpose  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of  the 
pyramids.  **  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage," 
said  Nekayah,  "  I  must  not  learn  cowardice :  nor 
leave  at  last  undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to 
do." 


•;hapter  XXXII. 

THBT  ENTCa  THE   PTRAMID. 

Pkeuah  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest 
aniered  the  pyramid;  they  passed  through  the 
galleries,  surveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  exa- 
mined the  chest  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reposited.  They  then 
aat  down  in  one  of  the  nnost  spacious  chambers  to 
rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

*^We  have  now,"  said  Imlac,  "gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work  of 
man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

"  Of  the  wall,  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the  mo- 
tive. It  secured  a  wealthy  and  timorous  nation 
from  the  incunsons  of  barbarians,  whose  unskil- 
fidness  m  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
plv  their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  industry,  and 
who  from  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vultures  descend 
upon  domestic  fowl.  I'heir  celerity  and  fierceness 
made  the  wall  necessary,  and  their  ignorance 
made  it  efficacious. 

**  But  tor  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the 
work.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves 
that  it  could  afibrd  no  retreat  from  enemies,  and 
freasures  might  have  been  reposited  at  &r  less 
expense  with*  equal  security.    It  seems  to  have 


been  erected  only  in  comptianee  with  that  hunffer 
of  imagination  which  preys  incessantly  upon  nfe, 
and  must  be  always  appeased  by  some  employ* 
ment  Those  who  have  already  all  that  they  can 
enjoy,  must  enlarge  their  desires.  He  that  has 
built  for  use  till  use  is  supplied,  must  begin  to 
build  for  vanity,  and  extend  his  plan  to  the  utmost 
power  of  human  performance,  tnat  he  may  not  be 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 

*'I  consider  this  mighty  structure  as  a  mono- 
ment  of  the  insufficiency  of  huinan  enjoyments. 
A  king,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  imaginary  wants, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  oi  a  pyn^ 
mid,  the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastelessness  of 
pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediousness  of  declin- 
ing life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without 
end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon 
another.  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not  contend 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imaginest  happiness 
in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamest  that  command 
or  nches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with 
perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramids^  and 
confess  thy  folly !" 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THB  PEnrCBSS  MKBTS   WITH  AN   UNBXPBCTBO 
MISPOETUNE. 

Tret  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity 
at  which  they  had  entered:  and  the  princess  pre- 

Gred  for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dark 
ijrrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the  different 
impressions  which  the  varieties  of  the  way  had 
made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came  to  their 
train,  they  found  every  one  silent  and  dejected : 
the  men  oiscovered  shame  and  fear  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  women  were  weeping  in  their 
tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  tnr  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.  "You  had 
scarcely  entered  into  the  pyramid,"  said  one  of 
the  attendants,  "  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them,  and  too 
slow  to  escape.  Tliey  were  about  to  search  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along 
before  them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish 
horsemen  put  them  to  flight :  but  they  seized  the 
lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away:  the  Turks  are  now  pursuing  them  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rasselas,  in  tne  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  the  robbera  with  his  sabre  in 
nis  nand.  "  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "what  can  you  hope 
from  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are  mounted 
on  hones  trained  to  battle  and  retreat ;  we  have 
only  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present 
station  we  may  lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope 
to  regain  Pekuah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice ; 
but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  the 
Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their  misfortune,  for^ 
perhaps,  they  would  have  killed  thar  o^rtivea  ra 
ther  than  have  resigned  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

TBET   RETURN    TO   CAIRO   WITHOUT   PKKVAH. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  Xon^i^r 
■tay.  They  returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  tlioir 
curiosity,  censurins  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment, lamenting  their  own  rashness,  which  had 
neglected  to  procure  a  ffuard,  imagining  many  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  lossof  Pekuah  might  have 
Deen  prevented,  and  resolving  to  do  something 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find  any  thing 
proper  to  be  done. 

Isexayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her 
that  all  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  I'frlcuah 
had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a 
lone  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change 
of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befall  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  would  find  anotlier  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer ;  and  they 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  much 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  the  favourite  was  lost 

Next  day  the  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a 
memorial  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
a  petition  for  redress.  The  Bassa  threatened  to 
punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to  catch 
them ;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or  descrip- 
tion be  given  by  which  he  might  direct  the  pursuit 

It  soon  appeared  that  noUiing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  Governors  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  can  punish,  and 
more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  them- 
selves at  ease  by  indiscriminate  neghgence,  and 
presently  forget  the  request  when  they  lose  sight 
of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  haunts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular  correspondence  with 
their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook  the  reco- 
very of  Pekuah.  Of  these,  some  were  furnished 
with  money  for  their  tourney,  and  came  back  no 
more ;  some  were  liberally  paid  for  accounts 
which  a  few  days  discovered  to  be  false.  But  the 
princess  would  not  suffer  any  means,  however 
improbable,  to  be  left  untried.  While  she  was 
doing  something,  she  kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one 
expedient  failed,  another  was  suggested ;  when 
one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful,  another 
was  despatched  to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  the  hopes  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew  more 
languid ;  and  the  princess,  when  she  saw  nothing 
more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconsolable  in  hope- 
less deicction.  A  thousand  times  she  reproached 
hersen  with  the  easy  compliance  bv  wliich  she 
permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  behincf  her.  "  Had 
not  my  fondness,"  said  she,  "  lessened  my  au- 
thority, Pekuah  had  not  dared  to  talk  of  her  ter- 
rors. She  ought  to  have  feared  me  more  than 
spectres.  A  severe  look  would  have  overpowered 
her ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have  com- 
pelled obedience.  Why  did  foolish  indulgence 
preyail  upon  me  ?  why  did  I  not  speak,  and  refuse 
to  hear  7" 

"  Great  princess,"  said  Imlac,  "  do  not  re- 
proach yourself  for  your  virtue,  or  consider  that 
M  blaineable  by  which  evil  has  accidentally  been 
caused.  Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of  Pe- 
kuah was  generous  and  kind.   When  we  act  ac- 


cordmg  to  oar  daty,  we  comnut  the  erent  to  Hm 
b}[  wh^  laws  our  actions  are  governed,  and  who 
will  suffer  none  to  be  finally  punished  for  obedi> 
ence.  When,  in  prospect  of  some  eood,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  we  break  the  rules  prescrftied 
us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of  superior 
wisdom,  and  take  all  consequences  upon  oin<- 
seWea  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  coaoexioa 
of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to 
do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right  When  we  porsoe 
our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  always  con* 
sole  our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of  future  recom* 
pense.  When  we  consult  only  our  own  policT, 
and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to  j^ood,  by 
overleaping  the  settled  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by  success,  be> 
cause  we  cannot  escape  tlic  consdousnen  of  our 
fault ;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  disappointment  is 
irreme<liably  imbittered.  How  comfortless  is  the 
sorrow  of  him  who  feels  at  once  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity  which  guilt 
lias  brought  upon  him  ! 

"Consider,  princess,  what  would  have  been 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreated 
to  accompany  you,  and,  bein|r  compelled  to  stay 
in  the  tents,  had  been  earned  away;  or  bow 
would  you  have  home  the  thought  iST  you  had 
forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died  be- 
fore you  in  agoniey  of  terror." 

"Had  either  happened,**  said  Nekavah,  ''I 
could  not  have  endured  life  till  now ;  t  shoaM 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  maoii- 
brance  of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  away 
in  abhorrence  of  myseUl" 

**  This,  at  least,**  said  Imlac,  '<is  the  nrasent 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucaj  coo- 
sequence  c^n  oblige  us  to  repent  it.** 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   PRINCBS9   LANGUISHES   POR    WANT  OF 
PEKUAH.       . 

Nek  AT  AH,  being  thus  reconciled  to  hentX, 
found  that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that  which 
is  accompanied  with  consaousness  of  wrong.  She 
was,  from  that  time,  delivered  from  the  violoiee 
of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk  into  silent  pen- 
siveness  and  gloomy  tranquiUity.  She  sat  froai 
morning  to  evening  recollecting  all  that  had  been 
done  or  said  by  her  Pekuah,  treasured  up  with 
care  every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  nad  sat  an  ac* 
cidental  value,  and  which  might  recall  to  mind 
any  little  incident  or  careless  conversation.  The 
sentiments  of  her  whom  she  now  expected  to  see 
no  more,  were  treasured  in  her  memory  as  rales 
of  hfe,  and  she  deliberated  to  no  other  end  thu 
to  coniecture  on  any  occasion  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  and  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women  by  whom  she  was  attended  knew 
notliing  of  her  real  condition,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  talk  to  them  but  with  caution  and  re- 
serve. She  began  to  remit  her  curiosity,  harinf 
no  great  desire  to  collect  notions  which  she  had 
no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  endea- 
voured first  to  comfort  and  aflerwards  to  divert 
her ;  he  hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seemed  to 
listen,  but  did  not  hear  them  ;  and  procured  mas- 
ters to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lecturess 
when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again  to  be 
repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  pleasure, 
and  her  ambition  of  excellence.    And  her  umd, 
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though  ibroed  into  short  ezcimioni,  tlwayt  r»> 
eurred  to  the  bna^  of  her  (liend. 

ImUc  wma  every  morning  earnestly  enjoined  to 
renew  his  inquiries,  and  was  asked  ever]r  night 
whether  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pcktiah ;  till,  not 
beinff  able  to  return  the  princess  the  answer  that 
■he  desired,  he  was  less  and  less  willing  to  come 
into  her  presence.  She  observed  his  backward- 
Desa,  ana  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  "  You 
are  not,**  said  she,  "  to  confound  impatience  with 
naentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  you  with 
n^igencQ.  because  I  repine  at  your  unsucccss- 
fulness.  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence. 
I  know  that  the  unhappy  are  ncyer  plcasin|[,  and 
that  all  natiirallv  avoia  tlie  contagion  of  misery. 
To  hear  complaints  is  wearisome,  alike  to  the 
wretched  and  the  happy  ;  for  who  would  cloud, 
by  adventitious  gri(*f,  the  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  allows  us?  or  who,  that  is  strolling 
under  his  own  evils,  will  add  to  them  the  miseries 
of  another  7 

**  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my 
search  after  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
lesolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its  flat- 
teries and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
without  any  other  care  than  to  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant 
•occession  of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a 
Bund  purified  from  earthly  aesires,  I  shall  enter 
into  that  state,  to  which  all  are  hastening,  and 
in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  frienduip  of 
PdLuah.** 

"Do  not  entangle  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "by 
irrevocable  determinations,  nor  increase  the  bur- 
den of  life  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of  miseij ; 
the  weariness  of  retirement  will  continue  or  in- 
crease when  the  loss  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten.  Tha  t 
you  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleasure  is  no 
nry  ^ood  reason  for  rejection  of  the  rest" 

**  Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
princess,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has  little  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happi- 
ness. We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satis- 
Action  thb  world  can  aflbrd  must  arise  from  tlie 
conjunction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness: 
wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  know- 
ledge nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated:  they 
must  therefore  be  imparted  toothers,  and  to  whom 
oould  I  now  delight  to  impart  them  7  Goodness 
alibrds  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be  practised 
in  retirement." 

"How  far  solitude  may  admit  goodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Imlac,  **  dispute 
at  present  Remember  the  confession  of  the  pious 
hermit  You  will  wish  to  return  into  the  worid 
when  the  image  of  vour  companion  has  left  your 
thoughts."  *»  That  time,"  said  Nekayah,  **  will 
never  come.  The  generous  frankness,  the 
modest  obsequiousness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy 
of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missed, 
Ks  1  shall  live  longer  to  see  vice  and  folly." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
calamity,"  said  Imlac,  *•  is  like  that  of  the  fabu- 
k>u8  inhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth,  who, 
when  the  first  night  came  upon  them,  supposed 
that  day  would  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  notliing  bevond 
libeni,  nor  can  inuigine  how  they  will  be  otspelied : 

ri  a  rew  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and  sorrow 
never  long  without  a  dawn  of  ease.    But  they 


who  restrain  themschres  from  receivtiiff  comfort 
do  as  Uie  savages  would  have  done,  had  they  put 
out  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds^ 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flux :  something 
is  hourly  lost,  and  something  acquired.  To  lose 
much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while 
the  >ital  powers  remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparation.  Distance  has  the  same 
efioct  on  the  mind  as  on  the  eye ;  and  while  we 
glide  along  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we 
approach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  suffer 
lire  to  stagnate  ;  it  will  grow  muddy  for  want  of 
motion ;  commit  yourself  a^n  to  the  current  of 
the  world  ;  Pekuah  will  vanish  by  degrees  ;  you 
will  meet  in  your  wav  some  other  favourite,  or 
learn  to  diffuse  yourself  in  general  conversation." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  pnnce,  **  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried  :  the  inquiry 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shall  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  proiniae  to  wait  a  ^ear  for 
the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  haa 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pekuah  ;  but 
he  supposed,  that  if^  he  could  secure  the  interval 
of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


PBKUAH  IS  STILL  RKMEMBEaED. 

OF   SORROW. 


THB  FROQRBtt 


Nekayah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite^  and  having,  by  her 
promise,  set  her  intention  of^  retirement  at  a  die- 
tance,  began  imperceptibly  to  return  to  coimnoo 
cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  rejoiced  with- 
out her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  Imr 
sorrows,  and  sometimes  cau^t  herself  with  in- 
dignation in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  whom  yet  she 
resolved  never  to  forget 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditetion  on  the  merite  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constently  at 
the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eves  swollen 
and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  dc|i^rees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  suffered  any  important 
and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less  occasions : 
sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  released  her^ 
self  from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  diminish- 
ed. A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing 
but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can  supply,  made 
her  frequently  regretted.  She,  therefore^  solicited 
Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  and  to  leave 
no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that  at  least  she 
might  have  tlie  comfort  of  knowins  that  she  did 
not  suffer  by  negligence  or  sluggiumess.  "  Yet 
what,"  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  our- 
suit  of  happincps,  when  we  find  the  state  oi  life 
to  be  such  that  happiness  iteelf  is  the  cause  of 
misery?  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  attain 
that  of  which  the  possession  cannot  be  secured  7 
I  shall  henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  Ofr 


e«Ilence,Iiow«mTbnsht,Mtoro - 

tMder,  lert  I  shoald  loeo  tgwo  wh»t  1  hmve  lort 
mPakuah." 
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had  been  « 


nonths,  one  of  Ihe  me»»en?ei«,  who 
Hi  nwoy  upon  the  d«y  when  Ihe  pro- 
irgwTi  rrom  the  piinccBx.  returned,  after 
ccessfijl  ismblca,  from  the  bordeiB  of 
Nubia,  with  an  acrount  that  Pekuah  wa«  in  the 
hand*  or  an  Arab  chief!  who  possesaed  acaatleor 
fbitresa  on  the  exlremitv  of  EppL    The  Arab, 

ber,  with  faer  two  aUendiuita,  for  two  hondrcd 
ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  WB>  no  subject  of  debste.  The  pnn- 
ceaa  wai  in  ecstasiee  when  ahe  hcird  that  her 
favouriU  was  alive,  and  might  so  cheaply  be  ran- 
•omed.  She  could  not  think  of  delaying  for  ■ 
moment  Pekuah'a  happineaa  or  her  own,  bul 
entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  mesMOgei 
irith  the  aimi  required.  Indac,  being  eoniulted, 
waa  not  very  confident  of  the  veradty  of  th« 
relsler,  and  waa  Bbll  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab'i 
faith,  who  night,  if  he  were  too  liberally  trusty 
detain  at  once  the  money  and  the  caplivea.  Hi 
thought  it  daOBeroua  to  put  themselves  in  tht 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  aoing  into  hi»  diatrict ; 
■nd  could  not  eipect  that  the  roror  would  >o  raael: 
expose  himself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  coun- 
try, where  he  might  be  seized  bj  the  forces  of  tht 
Basa*. 

It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  where  nather  wil 
trasL  But  Imlac,aflCTaon»  deliberation,  directec 
the  messenger  to  propose  thai  Fekuab  should  bt 
conducted  by  ten  honiemen  to  the  monaateiy  o 
SL  Anthony,  which  is  situated  in  the  dcserta  o 
Upper  timJt,  where  she  should  be  met  bj  thi 
same  number,  and  her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  bo  lost,  as  they  eipectet 
that  the  proptwal  would  not  bo  refuB»l,  they  inv 
mediately  began  tlieir  journey  to  the  monasteiy 
and  when  ihey  arrived,  Imlac  went  forward  witl 
therormermesBengcrlothe  Arab'sfortjeBS.  Ras 
selas  was  desirous  to  go  with  them ;  bul  neithe 
his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arab 
according  to  the  cuSora  of  his  nation,  obserrei 
the  laws  of  hospitality  with  peat  eiactnesa  li 
those  who  put  themselves  into  hi*  power,  and,  ii 
■  few  days,  brought  Pekuah  with  hct  maida,  b; 
easy  joumevs,  to  the  place  appointed,  where,  re 
eeiiring  the  stipulated  price,  he  restored  her,  witJ 

Sreat  respect,  to  liberty  and  her  friends,  and  on 
ertook  to  conduct  thera  back  towards  Cain 
berond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violenc 


way,"  MdPaknA,  *74Mr« 

he  Buddenneaa  of  the  event  stnuk  ine  witli  ^ 
rise,  and  I  was  ai  lir«  rather  atupificd  than  ap- 
itid  v«ith  any  paaaion  of  other  fear  or  sonov. 
ly  confusiun  waa  increased  b/  the  speed  and  ta- 
lult  of  our  (bght,  while  we  were  followed  by  the 
'urks,  who,  as  it  seemed,  aoon  deapairtd  to  ant- 
ike  ua,  or  vrere  afraid  of  tbow  whom  tbej  made 

Arabs  saw  theniaelTa  out  ofdia. 


"Whcnth 

er,  they  slackened  their  course;  and  as  I  mi 
tea  harossHd  by  external  violepce,  I  becan  tofed 
lore  uncasineaa  in  mj  mind.  AAer  soOK  tioe, 
re  stopped  near  a  spnnx  shaded  with  tiwa,  ii  i 
lesMHt  meadow,  where  we  sat  upon  the  fround, 
nd  offered  such  refreshmenta  aa  oar  maMtn 
rere  partaking.  I  was  sufierod  to  ait  wnb  aiy 
laids  apart  from  the  rtst,  and  mne  aHanj^lo 
omfort  or  insult  us.  Her*  I  first  biwan  to  fW  die 


other 


princess  and  her  favi 


•mbraced  eac] 


_™  went  out  together  to  J.—. 

neas  in  secret,  »nd  exchange  profeseiona  of  kind 
nns  and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours  they  r« 
turned  into  the  refectoiy  of  the  convent,  whert 
in  the  proence  of  tlie  prior  and  his  brethrer 
Ihi>  prince  Tcqmred  of  Pekuah  the  history  of  he 
adTentures. 
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Tarn    ADTENTDBIS    0»    TBI    LIBI    FaMiB. 

'At  what  time,  and  inwhatmaanerl  vasfbiM 


rere  doomed,  nor  could  conjectore  where  woald 
>e  the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  wbenca  to  diaw 
iny  hope  of  deliverance.  I  waa  in  the  hands  rf 
nibben  and  savages,  and  had  no  leasoD  to  a^ 
lose  that  their  pity  waa  more  than  tborjMic^ 
>r  that  they  would  forljear  the  i 

d  my  maHla, 

by  remaiiting,  lluL.      .      ..    ^ 

lecency,  and  that  since  we  were  tiow  canied  be- 
rond  pursuit,  there  was  do  danger  of  ndeoce  la 

"  When  we  wer«  to  be  set  again  on  honrtadk, 
TIT  maids  clung  round  me,  and  reliiaed  tobepait- 
■d :  bat  I  commanded  them  not  to  itritate  Iboaa 
irho  had  us  in  their  power.  We  travelled  the  » 
Tiaining  Part  of  the  day  through  an  mAapoMt 
ind  patlileaa  country,  and  came  by  mooonght  l« 
he  side  of  the  hUl  where  the  real  of  tba  Hw 
ns  stationed.  Their  tents  were  pitched,  and 
;heir  fires  kindled,  and  our  chief  waa  wdcoaed 
IS  a  man  much  beloved  by  hi*  dependanta. 

■<  We  were  received  into  a  Urge  tent,  wfaoe  «• 
□und  women  who  had  attended  their  busbandi  B 
•he  eipedilio  n .  T  hey  set  before  ua  the  supper  wtacS 
they  had  provided,  and  I  ale  it  rather  to  eticoorajs 
my  maids  than  to  comply  with  ai  " -'       '^ 

awn.      When  the  meat  wafl   " 
■pread  the  carpets  for  repose 

bopedtofind  m  aleep  that  i__ .- -^ 

which  nature  seldom  denies.  Ordering  myari^ 
therefore,  to  be  undressed,  I  observed  that  ths 
looked  very  earnestly  upon  dm,  not  ec- 

ee  me  so  submiaiivdy  *t- 

ipper  vest  was  taken  <4 
•-  ^"i  the  aplendoar 
tin»n>ialy  laii 
ibroidcry.  Bhe  then  wot 
out,  and,  in' a  short  time,  came  back  with  anodw 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  lugber  rank  and 
grea  ler  authority.  She  did,  at  her  mtimnce,  tht 
usual  act  of  reverence,  and,  taking  rae  In  As 
'  ne  in  a  smaller  tmt,  spraad  wtt 
hero  I  spent  the  lugtU  quielly  wiA 


h  any  appetite  of  nf 
s  taken  away,  ih^ 


pectinB,  !  suppose,  to  *« 

lended.     When  my  upp 

Ihey  were  apparently  struck  with  tl 

of  my  clothes,  a—"  —  ' 


band,  placed  n 


ulw 


morning,  as  I  waa  Brtttne  on  the  |n*^ 
thechiefof  the  troop  came  tow  aid*  ms^  InM 
up  to  recdvc  him,  and  be  bowed  with  great  rv 
specL  <  Illustrious  lady,'  sud  he, '  mr  IbfCn* 
is  better  than  I  had  presumed  to  hope ;  I  am  HlA 
by  my  women,  thai  I  have  aprinceaamnijcai^ 
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.  Ss,  answered  I,  your  women  have  deceived  tfaem- 
sehree  and  yon ;  1  am  not  a  piincess,  but  an  un- 
happy Btran^er,  who  mtended  soon  to  have  left 
thifl  countxy,  m  which  I  am  now  to  be  impriaoned 
for  ever.  *  Whoever,  or  whcncesoever,  you  are,' 
returned  the  Arab^  *your  dresa,  and  that  of  your 
■ervanta,  show  your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your 
wealth  to  be  great.  Why  should  you,  who  can 
80  easily  procure  your  ransom,  think  yourself  in 
dan^r'ot  perpetual  captivity  ?  The  purpose  of 
my  mcursions  is  to  increase  my  richer  or  more 
properly  to  gather  tribute.  The  sons  or  Ishmael 
are  the  natural  and  hereditary  lords  of  this  part 
of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped  by  late  invaders 
and  low-bom  tyrants,  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  take  by  the  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction ;  the  lance 
that  is  lifted  at  guilt  and  power  will  sometimes 
fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness.* 

**  How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday 
it  should  have  fallen  upon  me. 

***  Misfortunes,'  answered  the  Arab.  *  should 
always  be  expected.  If  the  eve  of  hostility  could 
learn  reverence  or  pity,  excellence  like  yours  had 
been  exempt  from  mjury.  But  the  angels  of  a^ 
fltction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  moan.  Do 
not  be  disconsolate ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless 
and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert;  I  know  the  rules 
of  dvil  life ;  I  will  fix  your  ransom,  give  a  paas- 
()ort  to  your  messenger,  and  perform  my  stipuLip 
tion  with  nice  punctuality.' 

"  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  courtesy ;  and  finding  that  his  pr^omi- 
nant  passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  b^an  now 
to  think  my  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no  sum 
would  be  thought  too  great  for  the  release  of  Pe- 
kuah.  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  charge  me  with  ingratitode,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness ;  and  that  ainr  ransom  which  could  be 
expected  for  a  maid  of*^  common  rank  would  be 
paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a 
princess.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he 
should  demand,  and  then,  smiling,  bowed  and 
retired. 

'*  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  themselves  were  served  with  reve- 
rence. We  travelled  onward  by  short  journeys. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  that  my  ran- 
som must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold :  which 
I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him  mat  I  would 
add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honour- 
ably treated. 

**  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From 
that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The 
march  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  I 
commanded,  and  tne  tents  were  pitohcd  where  I 
chose  to  rest  We  now  had  camels  and  other 
conveniencies  for  travel :  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  with  ob- 
serving the  manners  of  the  va^pint  nations,  and 
with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edifices  with 
which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  have 
been,  in  sonie  distant  age,  lavishly  embellished. 

'*  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from 
illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the 
compass,  and  had  marked  in  his  erratic  expedi- 
tions such  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me,  that  build- 
ings are  always  best  preserved  in  places  little  fre- 
quented, and  difficult  of  access;  for  when  once 
a  country  declines  from  its  primitive  splendour, 

3   Li 


the  more  Inhabrtaats  are  left,  the  quicker  ruin  will 
be  made.  Walls  supply  stones  more  easily  than 
quarries:  and  palaces  and  temples  will  be  da- 
molished,  to  make  stables  of  granite  and  cot* 
tages  of  porphyry.**  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TDK  ADVENTURES  OF  PEKUAH   COMTINUBII. 

**  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  some 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gra- 
tification, or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  con- 
venience of  his  own.  I  eoaeavoured  to  appear 
contented  where  sullenness  and  resentment  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour  conduced 
much  to  the  calnmess  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nekayah,  and  the  trouoles  of 
the  nig^t  much  overbalanced  the  amusernenteoC 
the  day.  M)r  women,  who  threw  all  their  cares 
upon  tnetr  mistress,  set  their  minds  at  ease  from 
the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respec^ 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  uicidental  allevia- 
tions of  our  fatigue  witliout  soUcitude  or  sorrow. 
1  was  pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  tiieir  confidenee.  My  condition  had  lost 
mudi  of  its  terror,  since  I  found  that  the  Arab 
ranged  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice 
is  a  uniform  and  trecteble  vice :  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  different  in  different  constitutions 
of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  offend  the  pride  of  another ;  but  to  the  fkvour 
of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way — bring  mo- 
ney, and  nothing  is  denied. 

**  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief; 
a  strong  and  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  which  lies,  as  I  was  toki. 
under  the  tropic.  *Lady,'  said  the^rab,  'you  shall 
rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in  tnis  place^ 
where  you  are  to  consider  younelf  as  sovereign. 
My  occupation  is  war:  I  nave  therefore  chosen 
this  obscure  residence,  from  which  I  can  issue 
unexpected,  and  to  which  I  can  retire  unpuraued. 
You  may  now  repose  in  security:  here  are  few 
pleasures,  but  here  is  no  danger.'  He  then  led  ro« 
into  the  inner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  tha 
richest  couch,  bowed  to  the  ground. 

**  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rivai, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  being  soon 
informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only  for 
my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

*<  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assurancaa 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  by  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The 
turrete  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  distence^ 
and  affi>rded  a  view  of  many  windinga  of  the 
stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  sun  variea  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  things 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.^  The  crocodiles 
and  river  horses  are  common  in  this  unpeopled 
region ;  and  I  often  looked  upon  them  with  ter- 
ror, though  I  knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  me. 
For  some  time  I  expected  to  see  mermaids  and 
tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  nse,  theEuropeaa 
traveUcra  have  stationed  in  the  Nile ;  but  no  sudi 
beings  ever  appeared,  and  the  Arab,  when  I  in- 
qmred  after  them,  laughed  at  my  creauli^. 

"  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  t 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  obaervationB,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  teach  me  the  names  and 
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aounw  of  the  itftn.  I  had  no  great  mdination 
lofhis study;  butanappearanceof atteotioD was 
Decessanr  to  please  my  instructor,  who  valued 
himself  for  his  skill,  and,  in  a  little  while,  I  found 
tome  employment  requisite  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  time,  which  was  to  be  passed  always 
amidst  the  same  objects.  I  was  weary  of  look- 
Hig  in  the  morning  on  things  from  which  I  had 
turned  away  weaiy  in  the  evening:  I  therefore 
w«ji  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  stars  rather  than 
do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose  mv 
thoughts,  and  was  verv  often  thinking  on  Ndiayah 
when  others  imapinea  me  contemplating  the  sky. 
8oon  after  the  Arab  went  upon  another  expecb- 
tion,  and  then  my  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  with 
my  maids  about  the  accident  by  which  we  were 
carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that  we  should 
•II  ^ijoy  at  the  end  of  our  captivity." 

"  There  were  women  in  vour  Arab's  fortress," 
•aid  the  princess ;  "  why  dfd  you  not  make  them 
your  companions,  enjoy  their  conversation,  and 
partake  their  diversions  ?  In  a  place  where  they 
found  bunness  or  amusement,  why  should  you 
«t  corroded  with  idle  melancholy?  or  why  could 
not  you  bear  for  a  few  months  that  condition  to 
which  they  were  condemned  for  life  7" 

'^The  diversions  of  the  women,"  answered  Pe- 
kuah,  '*  were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the 
mind,  accustomed  to  stronger  operationsL  coukl 
not  be  kept  busy.  I  could  do  all  which  they  de- 
lighted in  doinff  by  powers  merely  sensitive,  while 
my  intellectuu  mcnlties  were  flown  to  Cairo. 
Tney  ran  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird  hops  from 
wire  to  wire  in  his  cage.  They  danced  for  the 
sake  of  motion,  as  lambs  frisk  in  a  meadow.  One 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  hurt  that  the  rest 
might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  herself  that  another 
might  seek  her.  Part  of  their  time  passed  in 
Watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  marking  the  various 
forms  into  which  clouds  broke  in  the  sky. 

^  Their  business  was  only  needlework,  in 
which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them ; 
hut  you  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you  suspect  that  capti^ 
vity  and  absence  from  Nekayah  could  receive  so- 
lace from  silken  flowers. 

*<Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from 
their  conversation :  for  of  what  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  7  They  had  seen  nothing,  for  they 
nad  lived  from  eariy  youth  in  that  narrow  spot : 
of  what  they  had  not  seen  they  could  have  no 
knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They  had 
no  idea  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within 
their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thmg* 
but  their  clothes  and  their  food.  As  I  hore  a  su- 
perior character,  I  was  often  called  to  terminate 
their  quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably  as  I 
could.  If  it  could  have  amused  roe  to  hear  thcT 
complaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  might  have 
been  often  detained  by  long  stories ;  but  the  mo- 
tives of  their  animosity  were  so  small  that  I  could 
not  listen  without  interrupting  the  tale." 

^  How,"  said  Rasselas,  *'oan  the  Arab,  whom 
you  represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common 
acoompUshments,  take  any  pleasure  in  hb  serag- 
lio when  it  is  filled  only  witti  women  like  these  7 
Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful?" 

«<  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  **want  that  un- 
afiecting  and  ienoble  beauty  whidi  may  subsist 
without  sprightuness  or  subkmity,  without  energy 
ofthought  or  dignity  o^firtue.  But  to  a  man  like 
the  Ar2>,  such  beauty  ^as  only  a  flower  casually 


ptneked  and  carelesdy  thrown  away.  Whttefcr 
pleasures  he  mi^t  find  amon^  than,  they  wen 
not  those  of  friendship  or  soaety.  When  they 
were  playing  about  him,  he  looked  on  them  with 
inattentive  superiority:  when  they  vied  for  his 
regard,  he  sometimes  turned  away  diamisted.  As 
they  had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  coald  take  no- 
thiojg  firom  the  tediousness  of  life :  aa  they  had  oo 
chcMce,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of  mndnets, 
excited'in  him  neither  pride  nor  gratitode :  he  was 
not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  smiles  of  • 
woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  Vras  modi 
obliged  by  Uiat  regard  of  which  he  coold  oevei 
know  the  sincerity,  and  which  he  miriit  oftea 
perceive  to' be  exerted  not  so  much  to  d&gbt  him 
as  to  pain  a  rival  That  which  he  gave^  amthey 
received,  as  love,  was  only  a  careless  distribation 
of  superfluous  time;  such  love  as  man  can  bestow 
upon  that  which  he  despises,  such  as  has  neither 
hope  nor  fear,  neither  ioy  nor  sorrow." 
"You  have  reason, lady, to  think  yonraelf bap> 

Sr,"  said  Imlac,  **  that  you  have  been  thus  easuy 
smissed.  How  could  a  mind,  hungry  for  know- 
ledge, be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  famine,  to  lose 
sooi  a  banquet  as  Pekuah's  converaation  7" 

**  1  am  inclined  to  believe,"  answered  Pekoah, 
^'that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense ;  for  not- 
withstanding lus  promise,  whenever  I  proposed 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Cairo,  he  found  some 
excuse  for  delay.  Wnile  I  was  detained  in  his 
house,  he  made  many  incursions  into  the  neigb- 
bourinff  countries,  and,  perhaps,  be  would  have 
refused  to  discharge  me,  hao  his  plunder  been 
equal  to  Us  wishes.  He  returned  always  comte* 
ous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to  hear  my 
observations,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  my 
acquamtance  with  the  stars.  When  I  impoitimed 
him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he  soothed  me  with 
professions  of  honour  and  sincerity ;  and  when  1 
could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  pat  his  troop 
again  in  motion,  and  left  me  to  govern  in  his  ab> 
sence.  I  was  much  afflicted  bj  this  stuped  pro- 
crastination, and  was  sometimes  afraid  that  1 
should  be  forgotten ;  that  you  would  leave  Cairo, 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island  of  the  Nile. 

'*I  grew  at  last  hopeless  and  dejected,  and 
cared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a  while 
more  frequently  talked  with  my  maids.  That  he 
should  fsil  m  love  with  them,  or  with  me,  might 
have  been  eoually  fatal ;  and  I  was  not  much 
pleased  with  tne  growing  friendship.  My  anxiety 
was  not  long ;  for,  as  (  recovered  some  oecree  of 
cheeriulnesa,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  coiSd  not 
forbear  to  despise  my  former  uneasineaa. 

**He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my^  ransom,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not 
your  agentfound  his  way  to  him.  The^d,  wfaidi 
he  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject  when  it 
was  offered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  for  oarjoor- 
ney  hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from  the  pam  of 
an  intestine  conflict  I  took  leave  of  nky  com- 
panions in  the  house,  who  dismiased  me  with  cold 
mdifllerence." 

Nekayah,  havins  heard  her  favomite's  relation, 
rose  and  embracea  her :  and  Raaaelas  gave  her  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she  presented  to 
the  Arab  for  the  fifty  that  were  promised. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

TBI  HISTOaT  or  ▲  MAN  OF  IMAMWO^ 

Tbbt  returned  to  Cairo,  and  ware  ao  wil 
pleased  at  finding  themselvea  together,  that 
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•f  UMm  went  much  abroad.  The  prince  besan 
to  love  learning,  and  ooe  day  declared  to  Iimac 
that  he  mtendra  to  devote  hiniBelf  to  science,  and 
paes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

**  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  answered 
Imlac,  "  you  ought  to  examine  its  haiiards,  and 
eonTerse  with  some  of  those  who  are  grown  old 
in  the  company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left 
the  observatory  of  one  of  the  most  learned  astro- 
ncmers  in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  the  motions  and  appear- 
ances of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out 
his  soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits  a  few 
fiiends  once  a  month  to  hear  his  deductions  and 
enjoy  hb  discoveries.  I  was  introduced  as  a  man 
of  knowledge  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va- 
rious ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are  commonly 
welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  long 
fixed  upon  a  single  point,  and  who  find  the  ima^ 
of  other  things  string  away.  I  delighted  him 
with  my  remarks :  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constella- 
tions, and  descend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
worid. 

"  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
visit,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  him  again. 
He  relaxed  from  that  time  the  severity  of  his  rule, 
and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  my  own  choice.  I 
found  him  always  busy,  and  aJwavs  glad  to  be 
relieved.  As  each  knew  much  woich  the  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exchanged  our  no- 
tions vrith  great  delight  I  perceivea  that  I  had 
every  day  more  of  his  conndence,  and  always 
foiund  new  cause  of  admiration  in  the  profundity  of 
his  mind.  His  comprehension  is  vast,  his  memory 
capacious  and  retentive  ;  his  discourse  is  metho- 
dicaJ,  and  his  expression  dear. 

"His  integrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his 
learning.  His  deepest  researches  and  most  fa- 
vourite studies  are  willingl>  interrupted  for  anj 
opportunity  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  his 
ricnea.  To  his  closest  retreat,  at  his  most  busy 
moments,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his  assist- 
ance. For  though  I  exclude  idleness  and  plea- 
sure, I  will  never,  says  he^  bar  my  doors  against 
chanty.  To  man  is  permitted  the  contemplation 
of  the  skies,  but  the  practice  of  virtue  is  com- 
manded.'* 

^Surdy,**  said  the  princess,  "this  man  is 
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visited  him,"  said  Imlac,  "  with  more  and 
more  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  ena- 
moured of  his  conversation:  he  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  without  formality, 
and  communicative  without  ostentation.  I  was 
at  first,  great  princess,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  the  happiest  of  mankind,  and  often  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  blessing  that  he  enjoyed.  He 
seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indiflerence  but  the 
praises  of  his  condition,  to  wliich  he  always  re- 
turned a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the  conver- 
sation to  some  other  topic. 

^  Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  imagine 
that  some  painful  sentiment  pressed  upon  his 
mind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  towards  the 
vun,  and  let  his  voice  &11  in  the  midst  of  his  dia- 
ooorse.  He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone,  gnze  upon  me  in  nlence  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  longed  to  speak  what  he  was  yet  re- 
solved to  suppress.  He  would  often  send  for  me 
with  vehement  injunctions  of  haste,  though,  when 
I  CUM  to  him,  lie  had  nothing  extraordinary  to 


say.  And  sometimes,  when  I  was  leavbg  faioL 
would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few  momeD&,  ana 
then  dismiss  me." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THB  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS  THE  CAUSE  OF  Rll 

UNBASIMESS. 

''At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burst 
his  reserve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  ni^ht 
in  the  turret  of  his  hoiise,  watching  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
douded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observa- 
tion. We  sat  a  while  silent  in  the  dark,  and  then 
he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words :  Im- 
lac, I  have  long  considered  thy  friendship  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  mv  life.  Integrity  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  useless,  and  knowledge 
without  integrity  is  dangerous  and  dreadfuL  1 
have  found  in  tnee  ail  the  qualities  requisite  for 
trust :  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  1 
have  long  discharged  an  oflice  which  I  must  soon 
quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  shall  rejoice  in  the 
hour  of  imbecility  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon 
thee. 

**  I  thought  myself  honoured  by  this  testimony, 
and  protested  that  whatever  could  conduce  to  his 
happiness  would  add  likewise  to  mine. 

''Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  di^ 
ficulty  credit  I  have  possessed  for  five  ^ears  the 
regulation  of  the  weatner,  and  the  distnbution  of 
the  seasons :  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates, 
and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  mv  direction : 
the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  tndr  watenu 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command  :  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  doc-star,  and 
mitigated  the  fervours  of  the  crab.  The  winds 
alone,  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  have  hitherto 
refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perished 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  restraiiu  I  have  administered 
this  great  oflice  with  exact  justice,  and  made  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial 
dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited 
the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the 
sun  to  dther  side  of  the  equator  7" 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  OPINION  or  THE  ASTRONOMER  IS  EXPLAINBO 
AND  JUSTIFIED. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  thi 
obscurity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaze> 
ment  and  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  surprise 
nor  o^nd  me ;  for  I  am  probably  the  first  ol 
human  beings  to  whom  this  trust  has  been  im 
parted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  thii 
distinction  a  reward  or  pumshment ;  since  I  have 
possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  happy  than 
before,  and  nothing  but  the  consdousness  of  good 
intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  support  the 
weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance. 

"How  long,  sir,  said  I,  has  this  great  offio« 
been  in  your  hands  7 

**  About  ten  years  ago,  said  he,  my  daily  ob» 
servations  of  the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to 
consider,  whether,  if  1  had  the  power  of  tht 
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MMona,  I  oould  confer  greater  plenty  npon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Thin  contemplation 
fastened  on  my  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  nights  in 
imaginary  dominion,  pouring  npon  this  country 
and  that  the  showers  of  fertility,  and  seconding 
every  fall  of  rain  with  a  due  proportion  of  sun- 
shine. I  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  good,  and 
did  not  imagine  that  1  should  ever  have  the  power. 

^  One  day  ss  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  with- 
ering with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish 
that  I  could  send  rain  on  tlie  southern  mountains, 
and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundatioiL  In  the  huny 
of  my  imagination,  I  commanded  rain  to  fall ;  and 
by  comparmg  the  time  of  my  command  with  that 
of  the  munoation,  I  found  that  the  clouds  had 
listened  to  my  lips. 

**  Might  not  some  other  cause,  said  I,  produce 
this  concurrence?  The  Kile  does  not  always 
Bse  on  tlie  same  day. 

*^  Do  not  believe,  said  he,  with  impatience,  that 
such  objections  coidd  escape  me :  I  reasoned  long 
against  my  own  conviction,  and  laboured  a^inst 
truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I  sometimes 
suspected  myself  of  madness,  and  should  not 
have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but  to  a  man  like 
you,  capable  of  distinguishing  the  wonderful 
from  the  impossiltle,  and  the  incredible  from  the 
faUe. 

*^  Why,  sir,  said  I,  do  vou  call  that  incredible 
which  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true? 

**  Because,  said  he,  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any 
external  evidence :  and  I  know  too  well  the  laws 
of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  conviction 
ought  to  influence  another,  who  cannot,  like  me, 
be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  therefore,  shall  not 
attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  I  feel  this  power,  tliat  I  liave  long  pos- 
sessed, and  every  d^  exerted  it  But  the  life  of 
man  is  short :  the  innrmities  of  age  increase  upon 
me,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  r^eu- 
lator  of  the  year  must  mingle  with  the  dust  The 
eare  of  appointing  a  successor  has  long  disturbed 
me :  the  night  and  the  day  have  been  spent  in 
comparisons  of  all  the  characters  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  yet  found 
none  so  worthy  as  thyselfl" 


CHAPTER  XUn. 

rat  ASTRONOMER  LEAVES  IMLAC  HIS   DIRECTIONS. 

"Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  world  requires. 
If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as  difficult, 
who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few  millions,  to 'whom 
he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm,  what  must  be 
the  anxiety  of  him,  on  whom  depends  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  the  great  gifts  of  light  and 
oeat  7    Hear  me,  therefore,  viitli  attention. 

"  I  have  diligently  considered  the  position  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  and  formed  irnumerable  schemes, 
in  which  I  chan^:ed  thar  situation.  I  have  some- 
times turned  aside  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  some- 
times varied  the  ecliptic  of  the  sun  :  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  disposition  by  which 
the  world  may  be  advantaged ;  what  one  re^n 
gains,  another  loses  by  an  imoj^nable  alteration, 
even  without  considering  the  distant  parts  of  Uie 
solar  system  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do 
not,  tlierefore,  in  tliy  administration  of  the  vear, 
indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please 
thyself  witn  thinking  that  thou  canst  make  thy- 


sdf  renowned  to  all  future  W^  hj  4a , 

the  seasons.  The  memory  otiniSGDief  is  no  de> 
sirable  fame.  Much  less  will  it  become  thee  to 
let  kindness  or  interest  prevail  Never  rob  othn 
countries  of  rain  to  pour  it  oo  thine  own.  For 
us  the  Nile  is  sufficient 

"  I  promised  that  when  I  possessed  the  powa 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity ;  and  he 
dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand. — %\j  heart,  said 
he,  will  be  now  at  rest,  and  my  benevolenee  vOl 
no  more  destroy  my  quiet :  I  nave  found  a  ana 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cbeei&Dy 
bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the  sun.** 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with  venr  se- 
rious regard ;  but  the  princess  smiled,  and  Peuah  • 
convulsed  herself  witn  laughter.  **  LadieSi''  |aid 
Imlac, "  to  mock  the  heaviest  of  human  afBiftMaw 
is  neither  charitable  nor  wise.  Few  can  attau 
this  man^s  knowledffp^  and  few  practise  his  virtues ; 
but  all  may  suffer  nis  calamitv.  Of  the  oncrr^ 
tainties  of'^our  present  state,  the  most  dreadfui 
and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  foniinnanre  ef 
reasoiL** 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  fanmr- 
ite  was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  afiected, 
inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  thought  >nch  mala- 
dies of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how  thej  was 
contracted. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THB    DAJrOBRO^     PREVALENCC   OP  mAODTATIOV. 

"DuoRDEk  of  inteflect,"  answered  Imlsc, 
"happen  much  more  often  than  superficial  ob> 
servers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps  if  we  speak 
with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  id  its 
right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imaginatioQ 
does  not  sometimes  predominate  over  his  reason, 
who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by  his  will, 
and  whose  ideas  wiD  come  and  go  at  his  con> 
mand.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind 
airy  notions  do  not  sometimes  tyranniEe,  and  fonoe 
him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  tne  limits  of  sober 
probability.  AD  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a 
degree  of  insanity ;  but  while  this  power  is  socfa 
as  we  can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to 
others,  nor  considered  ss  any  depravation  of  the 
mental  faculties :  it  is  not  pronounced  madness 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  appa 
rently  influences  speech  or  action. 

^  To  indulge  tne  power  of  fiction,  and  smd 
imagination  out  upon  the  wins,  is  often  the  spoit 
of  ^ose  who  delight  too  mucn  in  alent  specula- 
tion. When  we  are  alone  we  are  not  alwaji 
busy ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to 
last'  long ;  the  ardour  of  mquiry  will  soraetiinct 
give  way  to  idleness  or  satiety.  He  who  has 
« ,  nothing  external  that  can  divert  him  mufst  fiod 
pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  most  ccMKreire 
nimself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who  is  pleased  with 
what  he  is?  He  then  expatiates  m  boundka 
futurity,  and  culls  firom  all  imaginable  oonditioM 
that  which  for  the  present  moment  he  should 
most  desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  imposnble 
enioymenta,  and  confers  upon  his  pride  unattain- 
able dominion.  The  mina  dances  &om  scene  to 
scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  combinations,  and 
riots  in  delights  which  nature  and  fortune,  widi 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

"  In  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixcf 
the  attention :  all  other  intellectual  cralificatioiii 
are  rejected;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or  \am% 
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ntait  oonstantljr  to  the  favourite  conceptioii,  and 
feaste  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever  she  is 
ofiended  with  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees, 
the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  ahe  grows  first 
imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.  Tli^  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  reatities,  false  opinions  fasten 
upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dSreams  of  rap- 
ture or  of  anguish. 

"  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude ; 
which  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  alwajrs 
promotes  eoodness,  and  the  astronomer's  misery 
nas  proved  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
dom." 

**  I  will  no  more,**  said  the  favourite.  '*  imagine 
myself  the  queen  of  Abissinia.  I  have  (Hten 
speat  the  hours,  which  the  princess  gave  to  my 
own  disposal,  in  adjusting  ceremonies,  and  regu- 
lating tne  court;  I  have  reprened  the  pride  of 
the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy 
situations,  planted  groves  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  nave  exulted  in  tne  beneficence  of  roy- 
alty, till,  when  the  princess  entered,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her.'* 

**  And  I,"  said  the  princess,  '*  will  not  allow 
myself  any  more  to  play  the  shepherdess  in  my 
waking  dreams.  I  have  oflen  soothed  my  thoughts 
with  the  quiet  and  innocence  of  pastoral  empJoy- 
tnents,  till  1  have  in  my  chamber  heard  tlje  winds 
whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat;  sometimes  freed 
the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and  sometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf.  I  have  a 
dress  like  that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  put 
on  to  help  my  imagination,  and  a  pipe  on  whicn  I 
play  sofuy,  and  suppose  myself  followed  by  my 
flocks.*' 

*^  I  will  confess,"  said  the  prince,  **  an  indul- 
gence of  fantastic  delight  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  imairine 
the  possitnlity  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
aU  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all  vice  reformed, 
and  all  &e  subjects  preserved  in  tranquillity  and 
innocence.  This  thought  produced  innumerable 
adieroes  of  reformation,  and  dictated  many  useful 
regulations  and  salutary  edicts.  This  has  been 
the  sport,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  soli- 
tude: and  I  start,  when  I  think  with  how  little 
anmsh  I  once  supposed  the  death  of  my  father 
and  my  brothers.'' 

**  Sikh,"  said  Imlac, "  are  the  effects  of  visionary 
schemes:  when  we  fust  form  them,  we  know 
them  to  be  absurd,  but  familiarize  them  by  degrees, 
and  in  time  lose  sight  of  their  folly." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THCT  D18C0VR8K   WITB  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Thb  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  roae 
to  return  home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  often 
heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  *'  Yonder," 
■aid  he,  **  is  one  whose  years  have  calmed  his 
passions,  but  not  clouded  his  reason :  let  us  dose 
the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  inouiring  what 
are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  tliat  we  may 
know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle  with 
veiation,  and  whether  any  bctt/v  hope  remains  for 
tha  Utter  part  of  life." 


Here  the  sage  approached  and  saluted  them. 
They  invited  him  to  join  their  walk.  \nd  prattltd 
a  while  as  acquaintance  that  had  unexpectedly 
met  one  another.  The  old  man  was  cheerful  and 
talkative^  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  his  com- 

E.  He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not  disre- 
ed,  accompanied  them  to  thmr  house,  and,  at 
.irince's  reouest,  entered  with  them.  ,  They 
placed  him  in  tne  seat  of  honour,  and  set  wine 
and  conserves  before  him. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasurei 
which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive^ 
You  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  oi  all 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  revolutions.  Every  thing  must  supply  you 
with  contemplation,  and  renew  the  consciousnesa 
of  your  own  dignity." 

**  Lady,"  answered  he,  *'  let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions:  it 
is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
wortd  has  lost  its  novelty :  I  look  round,  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days.  1 
rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  m  the  same 
shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the 
grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on 
Oie  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much 
delight  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  I  to  do 
with  those  things  which  I  am  soon  to  leave?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  the  recollection  of  an  honourable  and 
useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all  agree  ti» 
give  vou." 

'*  jf^raise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  sigh,  "  is  to  an 
old  man  an  empty  sound.  I  have  neither  mother 
to  be  dehghteo  with  the  reputation  of  her  son, 
nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband. 
I  have  outlived  ra^  friends  and  my  rivals.  Nothing 
is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  extend 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted 
with  applause,  because  it  is  considered  as  the  ear- 
nest ot  some  future  good,  and  because  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me,  who  am 
now  declining  to  decrepitude,  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  lese 
to  be  hoped  from  their  afllection  or  esteem.  Some- 
thing they  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give 
me  nothing.  Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and 
hiffh  employment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect 
oTlife  recalls  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of 
good  neglected,  much  time  squandered  upon  trifles, 
and  more  Inst  in  idleness  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  designs  unattemptedj  and  many  great 
attempts  unfinished.  My  mind  is  burdened  with 
no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  myw 
self  to  tranquillity;  endeavour  to  abstract  mf 
thoughts  firoro  hopes  and  cares,  which,  though 
reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  tiy  to  kcNop 
their  old  possession  of  the  heart;  expect,  witn 
serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot 
long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  stateu 
that  happiness  which  here  I  could  not  find,  and 
that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not  attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  aodienoe 
not  much  elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  witn  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this  ao- 
count;  for  ace  had  never  been  oonsideied  as  the 
season  of  feficity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  be 
easy  in  decline  and  weakness^  it  wia  likeljf  that 
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the  daji  of  Tigoiir  and  almcri^  migfat  be  happy: 
that  the  noon  of  life  might  be  bright,  if  the  eren- 
inccould  be  calm. 

The  princess  suspected  that  age  was  queroloiis 
and  malignant,  ana  delighted  to  repress  the  ez- 
pectatioos  of  those  who  had  newly  entered  the 
world.  She  had  seen  the  possessors  of  estates 
look  with  envy  on  their  hein,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  ooold 
confine  it'to  tnemselves. 

Pekuah  conjectured  that  the  man  was  older 
tiian  he  appeared,  and  was  willing  to  impute  his 
complaints  to  deUiious  dejection ;  or  else  supposed 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  therefore 
discontented :  ^  For  nothing,"  said  she,  **  is  more 
common  than  to  call  our  own  condition  the  con- 
dition of  Ufe." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  de- 
pressed, smiled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could 
so  readily  procure  to  themselves;  and  remem- 
bered, that  at  the  same  age  he  was  equally  confi- 
dent of  unmingled  prosperity^and  equally  fertile 
of  consolatory  expedients.  He  forbore  to  force 
upon  them  unwelcome  knowledge,  which  time 
itself  would  too  soon  impress.  The  princess  and 
her  lady  retired ;  the  madness  of  the  astronomer 
ht  :\g  upon  their  minds ;  and  they  desired  Imlac 
to  erter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next  morning 
the  lik-^g  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THB   PRINCESS   AND   PEKUAH   TI8IT   THE 
ASTRONOMER. 

The  princess  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  pri- 
vate of  Imlac's  astronomer,  thought  his  character 
at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange,  that  they  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  nearer  knowledge ;  and 
Imlac  was  reouested  to  find  the  means  of  bring- 
mgthem  togetiier. 

This  was  somewhat  difficult;  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women,  though 
he  lived  in  a  dty  that  had  in  it  many  Europeans, 
who  followed  the  manners  of  their  own  countries, 
and  many  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
Uved  there  with  European  hberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  be  refused,  and  several  schemes  were 
proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 
It  was  proposed  to  introduce  them  as  strangers 
in  distress,  to  whom  the  sage  was  always  accessi- 
ble ;  but,  slier  some  deliberation,  it  appeared,  that 
by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  coula  be  formed, 
for  their  conversation  would  be  short,  and  they 
could  not  decently  importune  him  often.  *'  This," 
said  Rasselaa,  ^  is  true :  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger 
objection  against  the  misrepresentation  of  your 
state.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  treason 
against  the  great  republic  of  human  nature,  to 
nMke  any  man*s  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving 
him,  whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  Au 
unposture  weakens  confidence,  and  chills  benevo- 
lence. When  the  sage  finds  that  you  are  not 
what  you  seemed,  he  will  feel  the  resentment  na- 
tural to  a  man  who,  conscious  of  great  abilities, 
disoovers  that  he  has  been  tricked  by  understand- 
ings meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
trust which  he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay 
aside  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel,  and  close  the 
hand  of  chanty;  and  where  will  you  find  tlie 
power  of  restoring  his  bene&ctions  to  mankind, 
or  luE  pMoe  to  himMlf^ 


To  tfau  DO  reply  was  attempCied,  md  Uw%» 

san  to  hope  that  their  cnrioaity  would 
but,  next  day,  Pekoah  told  bim,  she  had 
fbond  an  honest  pvetence  lor  a  VMit  to  the  i 
Domer,  for  she  would  solicit  piiiiBsiiiijn  to 
tinue  under  him  the  stodies  m  wfaieh  she  U 
been  initiated  bv  the  Arab,  and  the  prmceasBHgliC 
go  with  her,  eitner  as  a  feUow-atudent,  or  beeaoss 
a  woman  could  not  decenthr  oome  alooe.  **!  sa 
afraid,"  said  Imlac,  *^  that  he  will  soon  be  wcsiy 
of  your  company ;  men  advanced  ftr  in  know- 
ledge do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elemeBts  of  tMr 
art;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  even  of  the  ci^ 
ments,  as  he  will  deliver  them  eoooected  with 
inferences  and  mingled  with  reOedions^  joa  ve  a  * 
very  capable  anditress."  <«  That,"  aaad  Pekosh 
'^  must  oe  my  care:  I  ask  of  joa  only  to  take  ■» 
thither.  My  knowledge  is,  perhaps^  noretbaa 
you  imagine  it;  and  by  ooncnrfin^  always  with 
his  opinions,  I  shall  make  him  think  it^catertbsB 
it  is." 

The  astronomer,  in  pnrsoanoe  of  this  leaoh- 
tion,  was  told  that  a  foreign  l*^*  tiavefc^  ii 
search  of  knowledge,  had  heard  or  ns  repotatw^ 
and  was  desirous  to  become  his  ocholar.  Ths 
uncommonness  of  the  propoeal  raiaed  at  ooee  kit 
surprise  and  curiosity,  ana  when,  after  a  short  d»> 
tiberation,  he  consented  to  admit  her,  he  eoaU 
not  stay  without  impatienoe  till  the  nest  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themsehrea  ■■■•puife— iriy^ 
and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  aatranoaBei^ 
who  was  pleased  to  see  himself  approached  wift 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splen^  an  appeanaak 
In  the  excnange  of  the  first  cirikties^  he  wh 
timorous  and  bashful ;  but  when  the  talk  beeams 
regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and  justified 
the  character  which  Imlac  had  givm.  Induing 
of  Pekuah  what  could  have  turned  her  ■nrfiff'im 
towards  astronomy,  he  received  from  her  a  histoty 
of  her  adventure  at  the  pjrramid,  and  of  the  tiaw 
passed  in  the  Arab's  island.  She  told  her  tale 
with  ease  and  elmnoe,  and  her  conrersatiiMi 
took  possession  of  ms  heart.  Thedsoooraewas 
then  turned  to  astronomv:  Pekoah  diaplayed 
what  she  knew :  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  proogy 
of  genius^  and  entreated  her  not  to  deaiaC  fion  a 
study  which  she  had  so  happily  b^gon. 

They  came  again  and  agam,  and  were  eroy 
time  more  welcome  than  bobre.    The  saga  tm* 
deavoured  to  amuse  them,  that  they  might  pio> 
long  their  visits,  for  he  foond  hks  thooghts  graw 
bri«iter  in  their  company ;  the  dooda  of 
tu<M  vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  finced 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  grieved  when  he 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  ms  old  employment  of 
regulating  the  seasons. 

The  pnncess  and  her  &vooiite  had  now  watch* 
ed  his  lips  for  several  months,  and  coold  not 
catch  a  single  word  from  whidi  ther  coold  ja4c* 
whether  be  continued,  or  not,  in  tlie  opinion  el 
his  preternatural  commission.  They  oran  eoo- 
trived  to  bring  him  to  an  open  dedaratioB ;  bat 
he  easily  eluded  all  their  ■ft^rkt^  and,  on  i 
side  soever  they  pressed  hii^  escaped  tron 
to  some  other  tope 

As  their  famibarity  increased,  they  bivited 
often  to  the  boose  of  Imlac,  where  they  dk  ^ 
guished  him  by  extraordinary  respect  Em  hem 
gradually  to  delight  in  soblnnaiy  pleasoreai  Hf 
came  early,  and  departed  Uto;  lahoored  to  i^ 
commend  himself  by  assiduity  and  compliaBCi^ 
excited  their  curiosity  after  new  aita,  that  thiy 
might  itill  want  hia  aaMtanoe;  wad  wImi  Ihnf 
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made  anj  ezcumoQ  of  pleAfore  or  bquiiy,  en- 
treated to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  wisdom, 
the  prince  and  his  sister  were  convinced  that  he 
mignt  be  trusted  without  danger:  and,  lest  he 
•hmdd  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  civilities 
which  he  received,  discovered  to  him  their  condi- 
tion, with  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  r&> 
quired  his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

**  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 
m>reads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,**  said 
tne  sage.  **  I  am  not  able  to  instruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  I  have  ch<»sen  wrong.  I  have 
passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience :  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.  I 
have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  common  comforts  of  life:  I  have  missed  the 
endearing  elegance  of  female  friendship,  and  the 
happy  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  obtained  anv  prerogatives  above  other  stu- 
dents, they  have  been  accompanied  nitb  fear,  dis- 
quiet, and  scrupulosity ;  but  even  of  these  prero- 
gatives, whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since  my 
uioughts  have  been  diversified  by  more  inter- 
course with  the  viorld,  begun  to  question  the  re- 
ality. When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost  in 
pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think 
that  my  inquiries  have  ended  m  error,  and  that  I 
have  suffered  much,  and  sufiered  it  in  vain.** 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage*8  mi- 
derstanding  was  breaking  through  its  mists,  and 
resolved  to  detain  him  trom  the  planets  till  he 
should  forget  his  task  of  ruling  them,  and  reason 
■bould  recover  its  original  influence. 

From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
projects  and  pleasures :  his  respect  kept  him  atten- 
tive, and  the  activity  of  Rassrias  did  not  leave 
much  time  unengaged.  Something  was  always 
to  be  done :  the  day  was  spent  in  making  obser- 
vations, which  furnished  talk  for  the  evening,  and 
the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the 
morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had 
mingled  in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his 
hours  by  a  succession  of  amusements,  he  found 
the  conviction  of  his  authority  over  the  skies  fade 
gradually  fix>m  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less 
to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to 
others,  and  which  he  now  found  subiect  to  varia- 
tion, fiom  causes  in  which  reason  nad  no  part. 
'^  If  I  am  aocidently  lefl  alone  for  a  few  hours,** 
said  he,  "  my  inveterate  persuasion  rushes  upon 
my  soul,  ana  my  thoughts  are  chained  down  by 
some  irresistible  violence ;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
entangled by  the  prince*s  conversation,  and  in- 
stantaneously released  at  the  entrance  of^Pekuah. 
I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  of  spectres,  who 
is  set  at  ease  by  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread 
which  harassed  him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp 
be  extinguished,  feels  again  the  terrors  which  he 
knows  tiiat  when  it  is  light  he  shall  feel  no  more. 
But  I  am  sometimes  uraid,  lest  I  mdulge  my 
quiet  by  criminal  neg^ence,  and  voluntamy  foN 

r;  the  great  charge  with  which  I  am  intrusted. 
I  favour  myself  in  a  known  erron  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubtful  question  of 
this  importance,  how  dreadful  is  my  cnme  !** 

**  No  disease  of  the  imagination,**  answered 
Imlac,  "  is  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is 
complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt ;  fancy  and 
oonsdenoe  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 


so  often  shift  their  places,  that  the  illusions  of  one 
are  not  distingubned  from  the  dictates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  oi 
religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when  they 
give  it  pain :  but  when  melancholy  notions  take 
ue  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  afiraid  to  ex- 
clude or  banish  them.  For  this  reason  the  super- 
stitious are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancnohf 
almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  let  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne- 
glect can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  tne  obliga* 
tion,  which,  when  you  consider  it  with  freedom, 
you  find  very  little,  and  that  little  growing  every 
day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 
upon  you :  when  scruples  importune  you,  which 
you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  parley,  but  fly  to  business,  or  to  P^ 
kuah ;  and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  vice  as 
that  you  should  be  singled  out  for  superaatoral 
favours  or  afflictions.*' 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THE  PRINCE  ENTERS  AND  BRINGS  A  WEW 

TOPIC. 

**  All  this,*'  said  the  astronomer,  **  I  have  often 
thought ;  but  my  reason  has  been  so  long  subju- 
gated by  an  uncontrollable  and  overwDelimng 
idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  decisions. 
I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by 
sufiering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in  secret;  but 
melancholy  shrinks  from  communication,  and  I 
never  found  a  man  before  to  whom  I  could  impart 
my  troubles^  though  I  had  been  certain  of  w^ef, 
I  rejoice  to  nnd  my  own  sentiments  confirmed  by 
yours,  who  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  can  have 
no  motive  or  purpose  to  deceive.  I  hope  that 
time  and  variety  will  dissipate  the  gloom  that  has 
so  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  raj 
days  will  be  spent  in  peace.** 

**  Your  learning  and  virtue,**  said  Imlac,  **  may 
justly  give  you  hopes.** 

Rasselas  then  entered,  with  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  diversion  for  the  next  nay.  **  Such,** 
said  Nekayah,  **  is  the  state  of  life,  that  none  are 
hapfiy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change :  the 
change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  we  have  made  it| 
the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  worid  if 
not  yet  exhausted ;  let  me  see  somethmg  to-mor- 
row  which  I  never  saw  befbre.** 

^  Variety,**  said  Rasselas,  *<  is  so  necestary  tm 
content,  thiat  even  the  happy  valley  disgusted  hm 
by  the  recurrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  i  could  nol 
forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  nnpatienoe,  wheo 
I  saw  the  monks  of  St  Anthony  support,  without 
complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  ddight,  but 
form  hardship.*' 

*'  Those  meuj"  answered  Imlac,  **  are  I 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abi^ 
sinian  princes  in  their  prison  of  pleasure.  WhaV 
ever  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  ap  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  motive.  Their  labour  sup 
plies  them  with  necessaries ;  it  therefore  cannot 
DO  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their  do* 
votion  prepares  them  for  another  itate^  and  !•• 
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uindf  them  of  its  approach,  while  it  fits  them 
^r  It  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed ;  one 
duty  succeeds  another ;  so  that  they  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraction  of  unguided.  choice,  nor 
loat  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appropriated 
hour ;  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  because  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  they  are 
always  advancing  towards  endless  fehdty." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Nekayah,  **  that  the  mo- 
nastic rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state 
than  any  other  7  May  not  he  equaJly  hope  for 
future  happiness  who  converses  openly  with  man- 
kind, who  succours  the  distressed  by  his  charity, 
iostructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and  contri- 
butes by  his  industry  to  the  general  system  of  life ; 
e?en  tbiough  he  should  omit  some  of  the  mortifi- 
cations which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and 
allow  himself  such  narmless  delights,  as  his  coa- 
4iition  may  place  within  his  reach  l** 

^  This/'  said  Imlac,  '*  is  a  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I 
mm  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part  He  that  Uvea 
well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well 
in  a  monasteiT.  But,  perhaps,  every  one  is  not 
able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  pubhc  life ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat 
Some  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and  have 
likewise  little  strength  to  resist  evil.  Many 
are  weary  of  their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and 
are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  busi^  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
miMod  bj  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
liousjduUes  of  sodcty.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the  weary 
may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate. 
Those  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation  have 
•omething  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
perhaps,  mere  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  pur- 
pose to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a 
lew  associates  serious  as  liimself." 

*'Such,*'  said  Pekuah,  **has  oden  been  my 
wish ;  and  I  have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that 
•he  should  not  willingly  die  m  a  crowd." 

'*  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,"  pro- 
ceeded Imlac,  **  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  is 
still  to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harmless. 
The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image 
is  not  in  the  act  itself^  but  in  its  consequences. 
Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may  become  mis- 
chievous, by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we 
know  to  be  transient  and  probatory,  and  with- 
drawing our  thoughts  from  that,  of  which  every 
hour  brmgs  us  nearer  to  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  no len^  of  time  will  bring  us  to  the  end. 
Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself,  nor  has  any 
other  use,  but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  al- 
lurements of  sense.  In  the  state  of  future  perfec- 
tion, to  which  we  all  aspire,  there  will  be  plea- 
sure without  danger,  and  security  without  re- 
•txaint" 

The  princess  w^  silent,  and  Rasselas,  tuminff 
to  the  astronomer,  asked  him  whether  he  could 
jkoi  delay  her  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
which  she  had  not  seen  before. 

**  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sage. "  has  been  so 
general,  and  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  vigor- 
•us,  that  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily  to  be 
found :  but  what  you  can  no  longer  procure  firom 
the  Uving  may  be  given  by  the  dead.  Among  the 
wonders  of  this  country  are  the  catacombs,  or  the 
Ancient  repositories,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
••iud^t  generations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by 


the  virtue  of  the  gums  which  embaloied  Ihma, 
they  yet  remain  without  corruption.** 

"  I'know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  ^  what  pleasors 
the  sight  of  the  catacombs  can  aflord ;  but,  since 
nothing  else  is  oficred,  I  am  resolved  to  view  them, 
and  shall  place  this  with  many  other  things  which  I 
have  done,  because  I  would  do  something." 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the  next 
day  visited  the  catacombs.  When  they  were 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepulchral  caves,  ^  Pe- 
kuah," said  the  princess,  ''we  are  now  again 
invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  I  know  that 

fou  will  stay  behind;  let  me  find  you  aafe  when 
return."—*'  No,  I  will  not  be  IdTt,"  answered 
Pekuah :  *'I  will  go  down  between  you  and  the 
prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  wo> 
der  through  the  labyrinth  of  subterraneous  pas- 
'sages,  where  the  homes  were  laid  in  rows  on  eithtf 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 

IMLAC  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  NATURE  OP  THX  80VI« 

*'  What  reason,"  said  the  prince^  **  can  be 
given,  why  the  Egyptians  shoukithas  expensivdy 
preserve  those  carcasses  which  some  nations  con- 
sume with  fire,  others  lay  to  mingle  with  the 
earth,  and  all  Agree  to  remove  from  their  sight  as 
soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  performed  ?" 

«  The  orimial  of  ancient  customs^"  said  Inlac^ 
'<  is  commomy  unknown ;  for  the  practice  often 
continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased :  and  con- 
cerning superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture ;  for  what  reason  did  not  dictate,  rea- 
son cannot  explain.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  practice  of  embalming  arose  only  firom  tender- 
ness to  the  remains  of  relations  or  firiendB ;  and 
to  this  opinion  I  am  more  inclined,  beoanse  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  care  should  have  been 
general ;  had  all  the  dead  been  embahned,  their 
repositories  must  in  time  have  been  more  spacious 
than  the  dwellings  of  (he  living.  I  suppoise  only 
the  rich  or  honourable  were  segued  from  corrup- 
tion, &nd  the  rest  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  E^gyp- 
tians  believed  the  soul  to  hve  as  long  as  the  bo^ 
continued  undissolved,  and  therefore  tried  this 
method  of  eluding  death." 

"Could  the  wise  Egyptians,"  said  N^Layah, 
**  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul  ?  If  the  soul  could 
once  survive  its  separation,  vrhat  could  it  aftar> 
wards  receive  or  suner  from  the  body  7" 

"  The  Elgyptians  would  doubtlc«s  think  erro- 
neously," said  the  astronomer,  *'  in  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  and  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy. 
The  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  disputed,  amidst  m 
our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowleoge:  soma 

J  ret  say.  that  it  may  be  material,  who,  nereitfae- 
ess,  beueve  it  to  be  immortal" 

"  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  "  have  indeed  said 
that  the  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  man  has  thoujght  it  who  knew  how 
to  think ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  reason  enforce 
the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the  notices  of 
sense  and  investigations  of  science  concor  to 
prove  the  unconsciousness  of  matter. 

*'  It  was  never  supposed  that  cogitadoo  is  in- 
herent in  matter,  or  that  eveiy  parfide  is  a  thnk- 
inj^  being.  Yet  if  any  part  of^matter  be  devoid 
or  thought,  what  part  can  we  suppose  to  think  7 
Matter  can  difier  from  matter  omy  in  form,  den- 
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■ty,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion.  To 
which  of  these,  however  varied  or  combined,  can 
consdousnesfl  be  annexed?  To  be  round  or 
square,  to  be  solid  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slowly  or  swiftly,  one  way  or  another, 
are  modes  oT  material  existence,  all  equally  alien 
from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once 
without  thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by 
some  new  modification  ;  but  all  the  modifications 
which  it  can  admit  are  equally  unconnected  with 
cogitative  powers." 

**But  the  materialists,"  sxiid  the  astronomer, 
'*  urge  that  matter  may  have  qualities  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted." 

"  He  who  will  determine,"  returned  Imlac, 
''against  that  which  he  knows,  because  there 
may  be  something  which  he  knows  not ;  he  that 
can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknow- 
ledged certainty,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among 
reasonable  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter 
is,  that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and 
if  this  conviction  cannot  be  opposed  but  by  refer- 
ring us  to  something  that  we  know  not,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  human  intellect  can  admit 
If  that  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by  that 
which  is  unknown,  no  being,  not  omniscient,  can 
arrive  at  certainty." 

"  Yet  let  us  not,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  too 
arrogantly  limit  the  Creator's  power." 

"  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence^"  replied 
the  poet,  "  to  suppose  that  one  thing  is  not  con- 
sistent with  anotner,  that  the  same  proposition 
cannot  be  at  once  true  and  false,  that  the  same 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  in- 
capable of  cogitation." 

**  I  know  not,"  said  Nekayah,  "  any  great  use 
of  this  question.  Does  that  immateriality,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  sufficiently  proved,  ne- 
cessarily include  eternal  duration  7" 

**  Of  immateriality,"  said  Imlac,  **  our  ideas  are 
negative,  and  therefore  obscure.  Immateriality 
seems  to  imply  a  natural  power  of  perpetual 
duration  as  a  oonseouence  oi  exemption  from  all 
causes  of  decay  :  whatever  perishes  is  destroyed 
by  the  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation 
of  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which 
has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no  solution, 
can  be  naturally  corrupted  or  impaired." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  **  how  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  without  extension :  what  is  ex- 
tended must  nave  parts,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed." 

"  Consider  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Im- 
lac, **  and  the  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will 
find  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal  form 
is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk ;  yet  an  ideal 
form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  certain,  when 
you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  possesses 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid 
itself  is  standing.  What  space  does  the  idea  of 
a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  funin 
Of  com  7  or  how  can  either  idea  suffer  laceration  7 
As  is  the  efiect,  such  is  the  cause ;  as  thought, 
such  is  the  power  that  thinks,  a  power  impasave 
and  indiscerptible." 

"But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayah.  "whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Being  which  made  tne  soul,  can 
destroy  it" 

•*  ae  surely  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac, 
"*  sinc6L  however  unperismnble,  it  receives  from  a 
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superior  nature  its  power  of  duration.  That  it 
will  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  decay,  or 
principle  of  corruption,  may  be  shown  by  philoso- 
phy ;  but  philosophy  can  tell  no  more.  That  it 
will  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  that  made  it,  we 
must  humbly  learn  from  higher  autiiority." 

The  whole  assembly  8tM>d  a  while  silent,  and 
collected.  **  Let  us  return,"  said  Rasselas,  **  from 
tliis  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy  would  be 
these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did  not 
know  that  he  should  never  die  ;  that  what  now 
acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those  that  lie 
here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  power- 
ful of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  remember  the 
shortness  of  our  present  state :  they  were,  per* 
haps,  snatched  away  while  they  were  busy,  like 
us,  in  the  choice  of  life.** 

"  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  life 
is  become  less  important;  I  hope  hereafter  to 
think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and, 
under  the  {Nrotection  of  their  guard,  returned  to 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THB  CONCLUSION,   IN   WHICH  NOTHINO  A 
CONCLUDED. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile :  a  few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  cataoombe 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  house.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  invita* 
tion  to  any  excursions ;  and  being  well  supplied 
with  materials  for  talk,  they  diverted  themselvee 
with  comparisons  of  the  different  forms  of  life 
which  they  had  observed,  and  with  various 
schemes  oi  happiness  which  each  of  them  had 
formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any 
place  as  the  convent  of  St  Anthony,  where  the 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  orcier :  she  was  weary  of  expecta- 
tion and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
some  unvariable  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  sublunaiy 
things,  knowledge  was  the  best  She  desired 
first  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  purposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which  she 
would  preside,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  old, 
and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  conununication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  age  modeli 
of  prudence  and  pattems  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  in  which 
he  mignt  administer  justice  in  his  own  person, 
and  see  all  the  parts  of  government  with  his  owpi 
eyes ;  but  he  could  never  fix^  the  limits  of  hii 
dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  number 
of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct- 
ing their  course  to  any  parlknlar  port 

Of  these  wishes  that  they  had  formed,  thflj 
well  knew  that  none  could  "be  obtained.  Th^ 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,  when  the  inundation  should  ceese,  to 
retum  to  Abissinia. 
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THE  VISION  OP  THEODORE,  THE 
HERMIT  OF  TENERIFFE, 

rOVND  IN  HIS   CBLL. 1748. 

FROM    THE    PRECEPTOR. 

Son  of  Peraeveranc^  whoever  thou  art,  whaae 
ouriosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  Tenerifiey  wno  in  the  fifly-seventh  year 
of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest 
his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and 
iieaped  wealth  together,  I  loved  and  was  favoured, 
1  wore  the  robe  of  honour,  and  heard  the  music  of 
adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness : 
I  was  unhappy,  and  retired.  I  sought  for  some 
time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where 
all  real  wants  might  be  easily  suppliea,  and  where 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasuo^ 
the  assistance  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  theur 
follies.  Here  I  saw  fruits  and  herbs  and  water, 
and  here  determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death, 
wluch  I  hope,  when  at  last  it  comes,  will  fall 
lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  foiget- 
fiilness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  bcli- 
nation  to  wander  farther  than  the  necesnty  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  required ;  but  as  I  stood  one 
day  beholding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I 
was  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner  deter- 
mined to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  conceived 
a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
loot  of  which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion 
df  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not 
because  it  appeared  criminal,  but  beca*jse  it  was 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for  the  bet^ 
ter,  alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itselfl  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was 
decaying  me,  that  mv  impatience  of  confinement 
arose  from  some  eartKly  passion,  and  that  my  ar- 
dour to  survey  the  works  of  nature^  was  only  a 
hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes 
of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settie  m^ 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  theur 
distraction  every  day  jgreater.  I  was  always  re- 
proaching myself  with  the  want  of  happbess 
within  m^  reach,  and  at  last  began  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  laziness  rather  than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbmg  to  the  sununit 
of  Teaerifie. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
joumev  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain  ;  but  I  had 
not  aavanced  fiu",  old  as  I  was  and  burdened 
with  provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous, 
and  the  sand  slided  from  beneath  my  feet :  at  last, 


fainthig  with  labour,  I  aimed  at  a  amall  pbio 
almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the 
east  I  sat  down  to  rest  awliile,  in  foU  petauaaoo 
that  when  I  had  recovered  my  strength  I  should 
proceed  on  my  design;  but  when  once  I  had 
tasted  ease,  I  found  many  reaaooa  aoainst  dis- 
turbing it  The  branches  spread  a  shade  over  my 
bead,  and  the  gales  of  spiing  wafted  odours  U> 
my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  escuses  for 
delay,  and  resolutions  to  go  forwardi,  an  irresisti- 
ble heaviness  suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  my 
head  upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myself  to  sleep: 
when  methouffht  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  the  fiignt 
of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human  «g- 
nity  stood  before  me.  While  I  waa  deliberating 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  band  with 
an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me  aoliemaly,.but 
without  severity,  **  Theodore,  whither  art  thou 
going?"  **I  am  climbing,*'  answered  I,  ''totbe 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a  more  extenshre 
prospect  of  the  works  of  natureL"  "  Attend  first,** 
says  he,  '<  to  the  prospect  which  this  place  afibnis, 
and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  I  will  egplsin, 
I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watch 
over  the  children  of  the  dust,  to  preaerve  them 
from  those  evils  which  will  not  ultunately  tenai- 
nate  in  good,  and  which  they  do  not,  by  their  own 
faults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round  there 
fore  without  fear:  observe,  contemplate^  and  be 
instructed." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  mountam  higher  than  Teneri^  to  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  e^e  could  never 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gfaang  upon 
its  heiffht,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  ita  foot, 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  to 
find  it  Mrithout  fouoiaation,  and  placed  inconcehra 
bly  in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thua  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused ;  above  were  tracks  macro- 
table  and  below  was  total  vacuity.  But  my  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cned  oat, 
**  Theodore,  be  not  afirij^ted,  but  raise  thy  sfes 
again;  the  Mountain  oi  Existence  is  before  tbec^ 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention, 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  movntain  to  be 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers ;  the 
miodle  to  be  more  steep,  embanasaed  with  cngs, 
and  interrupted  by  predpicea,  over  which  liimg 
branches  loisded  with  muts,  and  among  which 
were  scattered  palaces  and  bowera.  The  tracts 
whidi  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  woe 
generally  barren;  but  there  were  among  the 
defli  of^the  rocks  a  few  hardy  evergreens,  whidi 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  the 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  and 
facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  darabering 
among  them. 
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Then,  beginninff  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
difierent  parts,  I  oDserved  at  a  great  diatance  a 
multitude  of  both  eezes  iseuing  into  view  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain.  Tneir  first  actions  I 
could  not  accurately  discern ;  but,  as  they  every 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  they 
amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white 
robe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to  confine 
them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track :  for  she 
knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and 
sohd.  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or 
bewildered.  When,  as  it  oflen  happened,  they 
plucked  a  thistle  for  a  flower.  Innocence,  so  she 
was  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake.  Happy, 
•aid  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  eentle  a  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  safe.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity ; 
for  I  found  uiat  Innocence  continued  her  attend- 
•nee  but  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only 
the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per province.  Those  whom  she  abandoned 
•carcely  knew  that  they  were  left,  before  they  per- 
ceived themselves  in  the  hands  of  Education,  a 
nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commands^  who  confined  them  to  certain 
paths,  in  their  opinion  too.  narrow  and  too  rough. 
These  they  were  continually  solicited  to  leave  by 
Appetite,  whom  Education  could  never  fright 
awav,  though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such 
timidity,  tluit  the  efiects  of  her  presence  were 
•carceiy  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first 
part  or  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were 
no  longer  guarded  bv  Innocence ;  and  such  as 
Edacafion  could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the 
mountam  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were 
•eldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was 
frequently  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Ha- 
bits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at 
ereiy  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before 
they  percdved  their  danger ;  and  that  those  whom 
Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  httle  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty. 

Of  mis  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  1  was 
▼ery  solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
tector directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pigmies, 
which  appeared  to  wtuk  silently  before  those  that 
were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had 
nnssed  the  notice  of  them  before,  both  because 
they  were  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned, 
and  because  they  grew  every  moment  nearer  in 
their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which  they  were 
•urrounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their 
diminutiye  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  hu- 
man beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  soch  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her 
precepts  of  vigilance  with  wonder:  and  when 
they  tnought  her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them 
witA  contempt  Nor  could  I  myself  think  her 
cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent  inculcations 
•eemed  to  suppose,  till  I  observed  that  each  of 
these  petty  beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  prepared  to  bind  thos^ 
whom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet  these 
Habits,  under  the  eye  uf  Education,  went  quietly 
forwardi  and  seemed  vary  little  to  increase  in 


bulk  or  strength :  for  though  they  were  alwayi 
willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education 
kept  &em  apart  from  ner.  thev  would  very  punc- 
tually obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads 
in  which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoothei 
It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing. 

Jet  not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could 
forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  saw 
in  how  much  less  time  they  generallv  gained  than 
lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew  slowly  in  tlie  road 
of  Eklucation,  it  might  however  be  perceived  that 
they  grew  ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call 
of  Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantic ; 
and  tneir  strength  was  such  that  Education 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in 
chains  by  them,  whom  she  could  never  more 
rescue  from  their  slavery.  She  pointed  them  out. 
but  with  little  eflect ;  for  all  her  pupils  oppearea 
confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemeo  in  secret  to  regret  that 
they  were  hindered  from  fuUowing  the  triumph  of 
Appetite.  * 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  at- 
tend, but  was  continuallv  doubling  her  chains 
upon  her  companions ;  wfiich  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  end  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter 
as  it  had  been  longer  worn ;  and  when  by  con- 
tinual additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to  be 
felt,  they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to 
two  powers  of  superior  aspect  The  meaner  of 
them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of 
the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  confounded  and  perplexed  if  ever  she 
suflered  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
seemed  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing^ 
but  with  sucti  a  condescension  as  plainly  showed 
that  ^he  claimed  it  as  due ;  and  indeea  so  great 
was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would 
not  reverence,'must  not  behold  her. 

'*  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearlesB, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  tnese  powers,  whose  do* 
minion  extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence.*'  I  trembled,  and  ven* 
tured  to  address  the  inferior  n3Pmph,  whose  eyes, 
though  piercinff  and  awful,  I  was  not  able  to  sua* 
tain.  *'  Brijght  Power,'*  said  I,  "by  whatever  name 
it  is  lawfufto  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  pro- 
sidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  will 
be  granted?"  "It  will  be  granted."  said  she^ 
"only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest;  who.  if 
thou  wilt  receive  my  laws,  will  reward  thee  Uke 
the  rest  of  my  votaries,  by  conducting  thee  to  Re- 
ligion." Charmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect,  I  pro- 
fessed my  readiness  to  follow  her.  She  then  pre- 
sented me  to  her  mistress,  who  k)oked  upon  me 
with  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
•eeined  to  expect  that  they  should  express  seine 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  lost 
of  that  protection  which  slie  bad  hitherto  afibrded 
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them.  But  H  was  easy  to  discover,  by  the  alacrity 
which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that  her  pre- 
tence had  been  long  displeasing,  and  that  she  nad 
been  teaching  those  wno  felt  in  themselves  no 
want  of  instruction.    They  all  agreed  in  rejoicing 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  lier  ca- 
prices, or  disturbed  by  her  documents,  but  should 
be  now  under  the  direction  only  of  Reason,  to 
whom  thpy  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
all  her  precepts.     Reason  counselled  them,  at 
their  first  entrance  upon  her  province,  to  enlist 
themselves  among  the  votaries  of  Religion ;  and 
informed  them,  that  if  they  trusted  to  ner  alone, 
they  would  Hnd  the  same  fate  with  her  other  ad- 
mirers, whom  she  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
against  Appetites  and  Passions,  and  who,  having 
been  seized  by  Habits  in  the  regions  of  Desire, 
had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns  of  De- 
spair.    Her  admonition  was  vain ;  the  greater 
number  declared  against  any  other  direction,  and 
doubted  not  but  l>y  her  superintendency  they 
should  climb  with  seiifety  up  the  Mountain  of  Ex- 
istence.   "  My  powen**  said  Reason,  **  is  to  ad- 
vise, not  to  compel ;  I  have  already  told  you  the 
danger  of  your  choice.    The  paUi  seems  now 
plain  and  even,  but  there  are  asperities  and  pitp 
mils,  over  which  Religion  only  can  conduct  you. 
Look  upwards,  and  you  perceive  a  mist  before 
you,  settled  upon  the  hignest  visible  part  of  the 
mountain  ;  a  mist  by  which  ray  prospect  is  termi- 
nated, and  which  is  pierced  only  by  the  eyes  of 
Religion.     Beyond  it  are  the  temples  of  Happi- 
ness, in  which  those  who  climb  the  precipice  by 
her  direction,  after  the  toil  of  their  pilgrimage,  re- 
pose for  ever.    I  know  not  the  way,  and  therefore 
can  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.    Pride 
has  sometimes  reproached  me  with  the  narrow- 
ness of  my  view,  but  when  she  endeavoured  to 
extend  it,  could  only  show  me,  below  the  mist, 
the  bowers  of  Content;  even  they  vanished  as  I 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  them ;  and  those  whom  she 
persuaded  to  travel  towards  tliem  were  enchained 
by  Habits,  and  ingulfed  by  Despair,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, whose  caverns  are  beyond  the  darkness  on 
the  right  side  and  on  the  Ich,  from  whose  prisons 
none  can  escape,  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you 
to  avoid." 

Such  was  the  declarstion  of  Reason  to  those 
who  demanded  her  protection.  Some  that  recol- 
lected the  dictates  or  Education,  finding  them  now 
seconded  by  another  authority,  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  strict  decree,  and  engaged  them- 
selves among  the  followers  of  Religion,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  uniformity  of  their  march, 
though  many  ot  them  were  women,  and  by  their 
continual  endeavours  to  move  upwards,  without 
appearing  to  regard  the  prospects  which  at  every 
step  courted  their  attention. 

All  thoie  who  determined  to  follow  either  Rea- 
son or  Religion,  were  continually  importuned  to 
forsake  the  road,  sometimes  by  Passions,  and 
sometimes  by  Appetites,  of  whom  both  had  rea- 
son to  boast  the  success  of  their  artifices ;  for 
so  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way 
was  more  populous  than  the  right  The  attacks 
of  the  Appetites  were  more  impetuous,  tliose  of 
tlie  Passions  longer  continued.  The  Appetites 
turned  their  followers  directiy  from  the  true  way ; 
but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a  path  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion, but  deviated  bv  slow  degrees,  till  at  last 
tfaey  entifely  ohangetii   their   course.    Appetite 


drew  aside  the  dull,  and  Passion  the  sprightly. 
Of  the  Appetites,  Lust  was  the  strongest;  and  of 
the  Passions,  Vanitv.  The  most  powerful  assault 
was  to  be  feared,  wlien  a  Passion  and  an  Appe* 
tite  joined  their  enticeroentB;  and  the  patn  of 
Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a  Passion  called 
to  one  side,  and  an  Appetite  to  the  other. 

These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon 
the  followers  of  Reason,  over  whom  they  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  prevail,  except  when  they  counter- 
acted one  another.  They  had  not  tlie  same  tri- 
umphs over  the  votaries  of  Religion  ;  for  though 
they  were  oHen  led  aside  for  a  time,  Rd^n 
commonly  recalled  them  by  her  emissary  Con- 
science, before  Habit  had  time  to  enchain  theoL 
But  they  that  professed  to  obey  Reason,  if  once 
they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned  ;  for  she  had 
no  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Pride,  who 
generally  betrayed  her  confidence,  and  employed 
all  her  skill  to  support  Passion ;  and  if  ever  she 
did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Ha- 
bit had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Religion  was  only  from  Habit ;  every 
other  power  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find 
any  cufficulty,  when  they  inadvertently  quitted 
her,  to  find  ner  again  by  the  direction  of  Con- 
science, unless  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to 
draw  her  chain  behind  them,  and  bar  up  the  way 
by  which  they  had  wandered.  Of  some  of  those 
the  condition  was  justly  to  be  pitied,  who  turned 
at  every  call  of  Conscience,  and  tricKi,  but  with- 
out e^ct,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Reli- 
gion walking  forwards  at  a  distance,  saw  her 
with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her ;  but  were, 
whenever  they  approached  her,  withheld  by  Ha- 
bit, and  languished  in  sordid  bondage,  which 
they  could  not  escape,  though  they  scorned  and 
hated  it 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so  farfinm 
growing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that 
if  they  were  not  totally  overcome,  every  strugsle 
enlarged  their  bulk  and  increased  their  stren^ ; 
and  a  EUibit  opposed  and  victorious  was  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  before  the  contest.  The 
manner  in  which  tlmse  who  were  weair  of  their 
tyranny  endeavoured  to  escape  from  tnem,  ap- 
peared by  the  event  to  be  generally  wrong ;  they 
tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  re- 
treat by  the  same  degrees  as  they  ad^moed ;  but 
before  the  deliverance  was  complied,  Habit  al- 
ways threw  new  chains  upon  her  fugitive ;  nor  did 
any  escape  her  but  those  who,  by  an  efKut  sud- 
den and  violent,  burst  thdr  shackles  at  once  and 
lefl  her  at  a  distance ;  and  even  of  these  many 
rushing  too  precipitately  forward,  and  hindetw 
ed  by  their  terrors  from  stopping  where  they 
were  safe,  were  fatisucd  with  their  own  vehe- 
mence, and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that 
power  from  whom  an  escape  must  be  so  deariy 
bought,  and  whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  except 
when  it  was  resisted. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called 
upon  Reason  or  Religion  for  assistance;  each  of 
them  willingly  cArae  to  Uie  succour  of  her  suppli- 
ant, but  neither  with  the  same  strength  nor  the 
same  success.  Habit,  insolent  with  her  power, 
would  often  presume  to  pariey  with  Reason, 
and  oflfer  to  loose  some  of  her  cnains  if  the  rest 
might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who  was  nevei 
certain  of  \ictory,  frequently  consented,  but  al- 
ways fiMiod  her  concession  oestmcttve,  uid  s^v 
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the  captire  led  away  by  Habit  to  his  former  sla- 
very. Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but  held 
oat  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conauest ;  and  if 
the  captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  dia  not  quit  his 
hold,  alu'ays  led  him  away  m  triumph,  andplaced 
him  in  the  direct  path  to  the  Temple  of  Hapm- 
ness,  where  Reason  never  failed  to  congratulate  nis 
deliverance,  and  encourage  his  adherence  to  that 
power  to  whose  timely  succour  he  was  indebted 
for  it 

When  the  traveller  was  a&[aiB  placed  in  the 
road  of  Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding 
before  him,  but  reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf, 
without  strength  and  without  activity :  but  when 
the  Passions  or  Appetites,  which  haa  before  se- 
duced him,  made  tneir  approach,  Habit  would  on 
a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  unexpected 
violence  push  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  frequently  (quitted  the  road  of  Happi- 
ness, to  which  after  his  second  deviation  from  it, 
he  rarely  returned :  but  by  a  timely  call  upon  Re- 
ligion, the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  her  attacks 
£rew  fainter,  and  at  last  her  correspondence  wjth 
Uie  -enemy  was  entirely  destroyed.  She  then 
began  to  employ  those  restless  faculties  in  com- 
pliance with  the  power  which  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in  stature  and  in 
strength,  cleared  away  the  asperities  of  the  road 
to  Happiness. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
attention,  because  all  who  travelfed  it  appeared 
cheerful  and  satisfied  ;  and  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  and 
the  stronger  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  guide.  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but 
by  short  excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of 
their  passage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and 
driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Passions  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  for- 
saken it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least 
and  commonly  afrainst  her  endeavours.  But  I 
observed,  when  Uiey  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  some 
■upport  from  Habit :  and  that  they  whose  Habits 
were  strong,  advanced  towards  the  mists  with 
little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last  with  calm- 
ness and  confidence ;  afler  which,  they  were  seen 
only  by  the  eye  of  Religion :  and  though  Reason 
looked  afler  them  with  the  most  earnest  curiosity, 
she  could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when  her 
mistress  to  enlarge  her  prospect  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  Reason,  however,  discerned  that 
they  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw  that  they  were 
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low,  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  with- 
draw thy  view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and 
see  the  fate  of  those  who,  when  they  were  dis- 
missed by  Education,  would  admit  no  direction 
but  that  of  Reason.  Survey  their  wanderings,  and 
be  wise." 

I  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which 
was  indeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  nvith 
that  of  Religion,  nor  had  reason  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  she  had  once  been 
taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  that  it  was  rijdit ;  and 
Priae  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  dedare  that 
she  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to 
ofier  herself  as  a  guide  to  Religion:  whom  afler 
many  vain  experiments  she  found  it  her  highest 
privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  however  at  last 
veil  mstructed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared  I 


to  teach  it  with  some  success  when  her  precepts 
were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion^  or  her  innu- 
ence  overborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither  of  these 
enemies  was  she  able  to  resist  When  Passion 
seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted 
opposition ;  she  seemed  indeed  to  contend  with 
more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was  generally 
over-wearied  m  the  contest;  and  if  either  of  bar 
opponents  had  confederated  with  Habit  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  votaries  of  Religion, 
she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to 
escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  followers  of 
Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  her 
chains  without  intermission,  and  without  recurve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition, 
who  was  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  eminences  on  eiUier  side,  recounting 
the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  secu- 
rity of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains 
upon  them ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
ot  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  re- 
turn. Ambition  led  them  forward  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  where  many  fell,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  afler  a  long 
series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Ava« 
rice,  and  enlisted  by  her  in  the  service  of  Ty- 
ranny, where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 
their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong 
at  last  into  the  cavern  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ram- 
ble  in  search  of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the 
rocks,  and  filled  the  air  with  thor  fragrance.  I 
observed,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered  about 
these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were 
there  any  wno  less  attempted  to  return  to  Rea- 
son, or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before 
them.  When  these  hntt  quitted  the  road.  Reason 
looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but 
had  little  expectations  of  bcin^  able  to  reclaim 
them  ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  such 

aualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for 
le  present  moment;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear 
coula  enter  their  retreats :  and  Habit  had  so  abso- 
lute a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  RelLgioa 
had  employea  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her:  and  who 
retreated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way, 
not  to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the 
maze  of  Indolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in 
their  condition,  that  they  were  always  in  sight  of 
the  Road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  pre- 
sence, and  always  resolving  to  return  to-morrow. 
In  these  was  most  eminent^  conspicuous  the  sub* 
tlety  of  Habit,  who  hung  imperceptible  shackles 
upon  them,  and  was  every  moment  leading  them 
farther  from  the  road,  which  they  always  imagined 
that  they  had  the  power  of  reaching.  They  wan- 
dered on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to  ano- 
ther, with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  secretly 
upon  them,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowers 
grew  paler,  and  the  scents  fainter ;  they  proceeded 
in  their  dreary  march  without  pleasure  in  their 
progress,  yet  without  power  to  return ;  and  had 
this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that  they  were 
criroinid  but  not  delijghted.  The  drunkard  for  s 
time  laughed  over  his  wine ;  the  ambitioas  mta 
triumph^  m  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  th* 
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knd  Sadneu  bovered  round  iheii  ihidea ;  n 
th«y  cnwled  on  reluctant  tad  jjloomy,  lill  lor 
■inved  ■!  the  dppUi  of  the  receis,  vuiol  oal' 
with  poppiei  ind  nightihule,  where  the  dom 
nion  of  Indolence  (erminitus,  and  the  hopelei 
wanderer  a  deUveied  up  to  Melanchoh  ■,  III 
chaini  oT  Habit  ire  riveted  for  ever,  snd  Melan 
cholv,  tuning  lorlmed  her  pruoner  for  ■  time 
conwsTiB  him  it  laiit  to  [lie  cruelly  of  Deipaii 
While  I  wa*  musing  on  this  miserable  ao 
mr  protector  calJed  out  to  me,  "  RememDej 
Tbeodore,  and  be  wiie,  and  let  not  Habit  prevai 
againal  thee."  1  ttarlud,  aud  beheld  ■njieu'  lui 
niunded  by  the  rocks  of  TeneiiAe  :  the  birds  o 
lisht  were  sinEinx  io  the  trees,  and  the  gUocea  c 
the  muming  (terted  upon  me. 
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Fonum  •!•«■  lucidum.  B«Mte>. 

As  Flor«Ua  was  wandering  in  a  mesdowst  tl 

(bat  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  liulu  bird  cry  . 

such  a  note  as  she  had  never  observed  before,  ar 

alovelynoldfinch  enl 


ime-lwig,  and 
'  le  point  of  wajina 
ingnl  to  rescue  the  LLtle  bird,  I 

k,  who  looked  tiercelj 


I  the 


i!"i^i 


oled  by  a 

Flor. 

■frmidl.  .,      .. 

upon  bet  without  any  apparent  dread  of 
proarh,  and  as  she  advanced  seemed  to  increase 
in  bulk,  and  clapped  his  winga  in  token  of  de- 
fiance. Floretta  stood  deliberating  a  few  mo' 
nteata,  but,  aaoing  her  molherat  no  great  distance, 
took  courage,  and  snatched  the  Iwis  with  the 
liUle  bird  upon  iL  When  she  had 'disengaged 
Inn,  she  put  bim  in  her  bosom,  and  the  hawk^w 


Floretta,  showing  her  bird 
her  from  what  danger  she  had 
mother,  after  admiring  its  bei 


her  DWther,  told 
rescued  him :  bei 


cildcd  caoe,  which  had  hun^  empty  since  the  atar- 
bng  died  for  wsnt  of  wster,  and  thai  he  should  be 
plued  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be 
wonderfully  pleasant  (o  hear  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tean  in  her  eyes,  replied,  thai  be 
had  better  We  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than 
die  for  want  of  water,  and  thai  she  would  not 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  lo  put  him  in  duiaer  i^ 
»  greater  :  ahe  therefore  took  bim  into  her  hand, 
dMncd  his  feathers  from  the  bird-lime,  looked 
upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and,  having  put 
his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismi»ed  him  into  the  air. 

He  flew  m  circles  round  her  ss  she  went  home, 
and,  perching  on  a  ti«e  before  the  door,  deliglited 
them  a  whUe  with  such  sweetness  of  •nng,  thil 
her  mother  reproved  her  for  not  putlingSra  in 
the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  lo  look  gimve, 
but  silently  approved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
ber  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guess- 
ed bar  diouglitB,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was 
aider  she  would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  lo 
hear  ber  little  bird  the  oext  morning  ■ngtog  at 


liberty.    She  awak^I  eariy  a „ 

goldiinch  could  she  heax.     Sbe  row^  ai 

again  in  the  same  mesdow,  went  to  new  Ms 

bush  where  she  bad  leco  the  iimo-twig  tha  dq 

When  the  entered  the  thicket,  aad  was  aca 
the  place  for  which  ahe  was  kxiking,  baa  hiimi 
a  bloasoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  female  Ibna 
of  very  k>w  stature,  but  of  elenDl  propeitiODaiMl 
majestic  air,  arraved  in  all  Die  cokMUS  J  tW 
modow,  and  tpaiklii^  as  ahe  OMVed  like  a  dew- 
scene      drop  in  the  sua. 

Florelta  was  too  much  disordeied  to  speak  m 
Qv,  and  stood  molioiileaa  between  fear  ■■wf  t^rt- 
elire  when  the  htUe  lady  took  her  by  the  iMud. 

"  I  am,"  says  she,  "one  of  thai  order  rf  bdaga 
which  sonn  call  Fairies,  and  aoue  Ptakiea:  as 
have  always  been  krtown  to  inhabit  the  crap 
and  caverns  of  PhDiimmoti.  Tbe  '<=-*•  aal 
shepherds  whea  they  wander  by  moonligfal,  bavs 

"I  am  the  chief  of  tbe  &ifies  oT  this  tttiea, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  the  nanw  ofQy 
Lihnel  of  the  Blue  Rock.  As  I  Uved  always  m 
my  own  mountain,  I  bad  very  little  koowleveaf 
human  manner^  and  thought  belter  of  "— '^i-| 
than  otherfairiesfound  theiD  to  deserve  j  T  th»i 
lore  oAen  opposed  the  miadueroua  pnctiea  sT 
my  sislers,  without  always  inquiring  wbeifaw 
(hey  were  just.  I  extinguished  theli^  tbal 
was  kindled  to  lead  a  traveller  into  a  ■n»~fc_  "^ 
found  aDerwards  that  he  was  hastening  to  coi> 
nipt  a  virgin  ;  I  diaaipaled  a  mist  which  avo^ 
the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to  decoy  a 
monopolizer  of  corn  from  his  way  to  the  nsB 
market ;  t  removed  a  tboni  artfully  jJ-niH  |s 
prick  the  foot  of  a  churl  that  waa  going  to  "inW 
the  poor  from  following  his  reapers  ;  and  difral 
ed  so  many  schemes  of  obidructiaa  and  pnik 
ment,  that  I  waa  dted  before  the  qnem  as  eat 
who  favoured  wickedueas,  and  oniosed  IZm  ea^ 
culion  of  faiiy  juatice. 

"  Uavinjf  never  been  acciuton>ed  to  sufler  on- 
trid,  and  thinkina  myaelf  disgnced  by  tlu  oecca 
sty  of  defence,  f  so  much  imlated  the  Q.aeai  bf 
my  sullenneas  and  petulance,  that  in  her 
■he  tranaforiDed.  nte  into  a  j    ""     ' 

form,' eays  ahe,  'I  doom  thee 

tnunaa  being  ahall  show  Iboe  kindiiiaa 
my  prospect  of  interesL' 

"  I  flew  nut  of  bet  preaencA  not  mn-k  A 
'or  I  did  not  doubt  but  evi 


"l^ 


lUsbtbg 
Jed,cad3 


fearetl 

"  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  vflUgo^  W 
mdeavoured  to  force  myself  iota  notica. 

**  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  conqMd 
UDong  those  wbo  had  no  acquaintance  with  de- 
(aace  and  gplertdoor,  [  ein[doyed  myaelf  fot  Gra 
'cars  in  hopping  before  tbe  doota  of  cottage^ 
md  often  sat  amging  on  the  '►— tfhwH  raof :  bt 
nations  were  seldom  seen,  or  m*  notea  hwd  i 
lo  kindneas  was  ever  exdte^  and  al)  tla  rawaid 
iT  my  ofGdonsneaa  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
itone  when  I  stood  within  a  throw. 

"  The  atones  never  hurt  me  Ibr  I  iMid  atO  &• 
mwer  of  a  fairy. 

"I  then  helook  myself  to  a| 
lilicenl  habitation^  and  aung 
valks  or  on  the  banks  t£  faun 

"In  these  place^  wlwra  Doval^  waa  lac^ 


•wenl^ 
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mended  bj  ntiety.  and  cuiioaty  excited  bj^  lei- 
sure, my  form  and  my  voice  were  soon  (fistin- 
guiahed,  and  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty-goldfinch ;  the  inhobitantB  would  walk  out 
to  lifften  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their  prac- 
tice to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in  my 
common  haunts. 

"  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking 
in  full  securityi  and  expected  to  regain  my  originau 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal 
benefactors  Gently  advancing  witn  a  net  behind 
me.  I  ^ew  off,  ana  fluttering  beside  them  pricked 
the  le^  of  each,  and  left  them  halting  and  groan- 
ing with  the  cramp. 

** I  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
springs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  melodyas  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid 
myself  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger;  she 
picked  me  up  with  ffreat  joy,  telling  her  com- 
|)anions  that  she  had  found  the  gotdfinch  that 
sung  so  finely  all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedj^e, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  sliould  die,  for 
shf)  could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  his  fine  feathers  very  carefully,  and  stick 
them  in  her  mufiC 

**  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
could  give  way  to  so  sliflht  an  interest,  I  chilled 
her  fingers  that  she  could  not  hold  roe,  then  flew 
at  her  face,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
them,  and  broke  a  match  oy  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  fmest  equipage  in  the  county. 

•*  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  try 
experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness, 
and  attract  his  regard. 

**  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  way  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  oi  a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  me. 
\  ou,  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
danger,  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity, 
or  seeking  aiw  other  recompense  than  the  plea- 
sure of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

**The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
Kindness,  that  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  tnan  ever  fairy 
bestowra  before. 

**  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  bounties 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the 
event  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  and  their  discretion 
bemg  small,  and  their  wishes  irreversible,  they 
have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta^  shall  have,  what 
none  have  ever  before  obtained  from  us,  the 
power  of  indulnng  your  wish  and  the  liberty  of 
retracting  it    Be  bold,  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
the  fairy,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of  crags 
and  sluTibs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on 
die  aide  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  cavern,*'  said  she,  **  is  the  court  of  Lili- 
net,  your  friend :  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils.**  Lilinet  then 
went  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous  pas- 
tage,  where  she  saw  many  beautiful  fairies,  who 
tame  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from  re- 
feranee  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  distmbance. 


She  heard  from  remo'e  comers  of  the  gloomy 
cavern,  Uie  roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters, 
and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return  ;  but  Li- 
linet, assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  persuaded 
her  to  proc^d,  till  they  came  to  an  arch,  into 
which  tne  light  found  its  way  through  a  fissure 
of  tlie  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon 
a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains 
that  bubbled  before  them,  said,  "Now  attend,  my 
dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy. 
Observe  the  two  fountains  that  eprine  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  of  alabaster, 
and  tlie  other  mto  a  bason  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  8pring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sor- 
row ;  they  rise  from  distant  veins  in  the  rock,  and 
burst  out  in  two  places,  but  after  a  short  course 
unite  their  streams,  and  run  ever  after  in  one  min- 
gled current 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  regulate  your  future  life. 

"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish, 
and  It  shall  be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish 
higher,  the  water  will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to 
the  taste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by 
its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat  your  draug^it^ 
for  the  ill  e^cta  of  your  wish  can  only  be  removed 
by  drinking  of  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  bason 
of  flint,  wliich  will  be  bitter  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  water  of  joy  was  sweet  Now,  my 
Floretta,  make  the  experiment,  and  give  me  the 
first  proof  of  moderate  desires.  Take  the  ^Iden 
cup  that  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  sprmg  of 
joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink.** 

Floretto  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish  ;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  dispropor- 
tion of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wisned 
to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously  ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was 
clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was 
completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  ch^ks:  the  water  was 
sweeter  than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  beams  of  tne  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  de> 
sired  to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  coold  wish; 
and  making  an  hun>ble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  r^ 
quested  to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitation. 
They  went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  die  change  of  Fk>retta*8  form.  She  came 
home  delighted  to  her  mother,  wIks  on  seeiof 
the  improvement,  was  yet  more  delighted  than 

herself; 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  fbrwafd 
mto  public  view :  Floretta  was  at  aU  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure  ^  she  was 
fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  treats^ 
she  was  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  retvmtng 
compliments.  This  fife  delighted  her  a  while,  but 
custom  soon  destroyed  its  weasure.  She  fetiii4 
that  the  men  who  courted  ner  to-day,  reogned 
her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterersi  and  tiMt 
the  women  attacked  her  repntatioQ  by 
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mnd  calumnies,  till,  without  knowing  how  she  had 
ofiended,  she  was  shunned  as  infamous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  destroyed  by 
the  envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade 
herself  from  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  She 
went  to  the  bush  where  she  rescued  the  bird,  and 
callcNd  for  Lady  Lilinet  Immediately  Liiinet  ap- 
peared, and  discovered  by  Floretta*s  dejected  look 
that  she  had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabaster 
fountain. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  cried,  "  my  Floretta,  and  be 
wiser  for  the  future.** 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  be- 

Ein  to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  so 
tter  that  she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup 
from  her  mouth :  at  last  she  resolutely  drank 
away  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  sparkline  eye 
and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  herself  only  agreeu>le. 

She  Uved  for  some  time  with  great  content ;  but 
content  is  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desire  in  a 
short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  joy ;  she 
called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  was  led  to 
the  alabaster  fountain,  where  she  drank,  and 
wished  for  a  faithful  lover. 

After  her  return  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  af- 
fection. He  courted,  and  flattered,  ana  promised ; 
till  at  last  she  3rielded  up  her  heart  He  then 
applied  to  her  parents  ;  and,  finding  her  fortune 
Im8  than  he  expected,  contrived  a  quarrel,  and 
deserted  her. 

Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went 
in  quest  of  Litinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for 
the  deceit  which  she  had  practised.  Lilinet  asked 
her  with  a  smile,  for  what  she  had  been  wishing ; 
and  being  told,  made  her  this  reply,  "  You  are 
not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  complain :  you  may 
wish  mr  yourself,  but  your  wishes  can  have  no 
effect  upon  another.  Y  ou  may  become  lovely  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that  you  shaU  be 
loved  is  by  no  means  a  certain  consequence ;  for 
you  cannot  confer  upon  another  either  discern- 
ment or  fidelity ;  that  happiness  which  you  must 
derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  regu^ 
late  or  bestow." 

Floretta  was  for  some  time  so  dejected  by  this 
limitation  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought 
it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being  on  some 
occasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority,  she 
went  to  Lilinet,  and  drank  at  the  alabaster  foun- 
tain for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  spirit  and  her 
own  toau  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  water,  that 
she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  forbear,  till 
talinet,  in  pure  compassion,  snatched  the  cup  out 
of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thought  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebelbon  :  she  had 
drunk  into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not 

E've  her  mother  a  disposition  to  yield :  the  old 
dy  asserted  her  right  to  govern ;  ana,  though 
she  was  often  foiled  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  in  violence :  so  that  the  house  was  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and 
opposition  of  the  motner. 

In  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  nnade  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that 
her  own  ways  endea  in  error,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
grace ;  she  perceived  that  the  vehemence  of  mind, 
which  to  a  man  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and 
produce  to  a  woman  nothing  bat  de- 


testation ;  she  therefore  went  hmA^  ajid  by  t 
large  draught  from  the  flinty  fbontain.  tboogji  the 
water  was  very  bitter,  replaced  heneU*  uxk&  her 
mother's  care,  and  quitted  her  spiii^  and  her 
own  way. 

Floretta's  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  d^ 
sires  were  not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  her 
to  spend  a  summer  at  one  of  the  places  wbich 
wealth  and  idleness  frequent,  under  pretence  d 
drinking  the  waters.  Sne  was  now  no  longer  a 
perfect  beauty,  and  therefore  oonyersation  in  her 
presence  tocNk  its  course  as  in  other  oompaar, 
opinions  were  freely  told  and  observations  na^ 
without  reserve.  Here  Floretta  first  learned  the 
importance  of  money.  When  she  saw  a  wo. 
man  of  mean  air  and  emp^  talk  draw  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  place,  she  always  disooTered  upon  ia* 
quiiy  that  she  had  so  many  thousands  to  ner  fbr- 
tune. 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  these  goUes 
goddesses  appeared,  neither  biith,  nor  ek^anoe. 
nor  civility,  had  any  power  of  attractioo,  and 
every  art  of  entertainment  was  devoted  to  theiB, 
and  that  the  great  and  the  wise  coorted  their  r»- 
gard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  jeC  favbcr 
by  her  mother,  who  was  always  teUinc  ha  now 
much  neglect  she  sufiered  for  want  of  fortune, 
and  what  distinctions,  if  she  had  but  a  foftmc^ 
her  good  qualities  would  obtain.  Her  nanatire 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  walkfld  is 
the  morning,  but  was  not  spoken  to  because  ihe 
had  a  smafl  fortune,  and  that  Floretta  danced  it 
the  ball  better  than  any  of  tbetn,  bat  nobody 
minded  her  for  want  of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeared 
to  be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endore 
no  longer,  and  came  home  flattering  berimagba- 
tion  in  secret  with  the  riches  which  she  was  now 
about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  oat 
alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  her  to 
the  fountain  :  nches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as 
either  beautjr  or  spirit,  and  therefore  sbe  was  aot 
immoderate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  LifioiC 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  witb 
an  order  to  conduct  Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  soon  came  It 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hiddeo 
treasure,  guarded  by  an  earthly  fairy  deformed  and 
shaggy,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Floretta  til 
he  recognised  the  wand  of  the  lady  of  the  Moon- 
tain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast  heaps  of  ^oid  and 
silver  and  ^ems,  gathered  and  repostted  m  fonner 
ages,  and  mtrusted  to  the  guard  of  the  foiries  of 
the  eartli.  The  little  fairy  delivered  the  orders  of 
her  mistress,  and  the  surly  sentinel  promised  to 
obey  them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  nleased 
with  her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when 
she  waked  in  the  morning,  first  opened  her  syes 
upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  and  looking  into  Mr 
drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled  with  gokL 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest  Shi 
was  the  first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entertainment,  to  eo- 
coura£[e  any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any  fidie 
of  which  the  cost  was  to  make  ttie  pleasure. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  fovoarite  of  ewy 
place.  Report  made  her  wealth  thiioe  gnatrr 
than  it  really  was,  and  wherever  she  GamC|aft 
was  attention,  reverance^  and  *4>f>diMWti   lit 
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tidies  who  had  fonnerir  efighted  her,  or  by  whom 
■he  had  been  fonnenj  caressed,  gratined  her 
pride  by  open  flatteiy  and  private  munnurs.  She 
eometimes  overheard  them  railuig  at  upstarts,  and 
wondering  whence  some  people  came,  or  how 
their  expenses  were  suppUed.  This  incited  her 
to  heignten  the  splendour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
such  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  ri- 
vals were  forced  to  desist  from  contest 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
which  can  be  played  with  money  will  seldom  b^ir 
to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  is  a  short-lived 
passion,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  expense  is  gone 
when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  excited.  She 
found  that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and  that 
all  those  who  crowded  round  ner  were  drawn  to 
her  by  vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  ana  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears :  and  she  would  stiU  have  continued 
to  be  rich,  had  not  the  ambition  of  her  motiber 
contrived  to  many  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
spised as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as  profligate. 
Her  mother  persisted  in  her  importunity;  and 
Floretta  having  now  lost  the  spint  of  resistance, 
had  no  other  r3uge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
fanj  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
nom  the  flinty  fountain,  and  found  the  waters  not 
extremely  bitter.  When  she  retum^l  she  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that  all  her 
riches  had  been  convey^  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
IJlinet  haa  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mbd. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the 
fountain,  and  solaced  herself  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
there  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Wit 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  tne  place  where  she 
knew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was  alwavs  to  be 
found.  Lilinet  was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but 
could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  tier,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
fiunes  of  tne  cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Floretta 
took  the  eolden  cup  into  her  hand  ;  she  filled  it 
and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for  wit  was 
sweeter  than  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imagery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory 
ofiered  to  her  imagination,  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  connected  itself  viith  things  to  which  it  seem- 
ed before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appear- 
ances about  her  were  changed,  but  the  novelties 
exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  every  thing  was  wrone,  without  often 
seeing  how  it  could  be  better :  ana  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  imperfection  of  art  those  failures 
which  were  caused  by  the  limitation  uf  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
^nsure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  anarrelled  with  the  situation  oi  their 
houses,  the  aisposition  of  their  gardens,  the  di- 
rection of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  fumi- 
tursw  for  she  was  alwavs  ready  to  tell  how  it 
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might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  through  spadoos 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  full  of^ nobler 
fabrics  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian  gardens. 
She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but  Uttle. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thousht  un- 
civil. If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  re- 
paid them  ;  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar 
praise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  stor^^  without 
nurryfaig  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion  ;  and 
obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never 
laughed  except  when  she  was  delishted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contribute  to  forward  her  recep- 
tion. She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
langua^  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and  ex- 
clamation 
action, 
she 

of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the 
cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant^  but  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was 
something,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  character  made  t 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could  not  always 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others:  as  she  hated 
false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  de- 
tect them,  till  between  wantonness  and  virtuSi 
scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped  without  some 
wounds  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her 
merriment  was  always  the  conseouence  of  total 
contempt,  for  she  oiten  honoured  virtue  where 
she  laughed  at  aQectation. 

For  Uiese  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
cry  was  raised  against  her  from  cveiy  quarter,  and 
to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama^ 
tion.  With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mind, 
she  was  censured  as  too  iree  of  favours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men  :  with  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  she 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  scatter  praise  with  undistinguished  profusion : 
with  tenderness  that  agonized  at  real  misery,  she 
Was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  oUiers, 
when  she  would  not  condole  witn  those  whom 
she  knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided 
false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and 
was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  society. 
As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured  but  wiu 
some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the  world  con- 
demned her  as  indifferent  to  the  food  and  bad ; 
and  because  she  was  often  doubtful  where  others 
were  confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of 
principles,  while  her  days  were  distracted  ana  her 
rest  broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a 
ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Floretta  should  not  be  invited.  If  she 
entered  a  public  room,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and 
shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprightly  than  ner' 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a  uttl^  time  shp 
would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  very  dili- 
gently paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  daughter  to 
beiaeif  without  a  caution^  if  she  shouQ  meet 
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Floretta,  to  leare  the  company  aa  aooa  aa  ahe 
could. 

With  all  thia  Floretta  made  aport  at  first,  but 
in  time  grew  weary  of  general  hostility.  She 
would  have  been  content  with  a  few  friends,  but 
no  friendship  was  durable  :  it  was  the  fashion  to 
desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what  fidelity  will 
contend  7  She  could  have  easily  amused  herself 
in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it  mean  to  quit 
the  field  to  treaclieiy  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and 
ahe  implored  Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Xili- 
net  complied,  and  walked  up  the  moontain,  but 
was  oflen  forced  to  stop  and  wait  for  her  follower. 
When  they  came  to  the  flinty  fountain,  Floretta 
filled  a  small  cup  and  slowly  broufl[ht  it  to  her 
lips,  but  the  water  was  insupportably  bitter. 
Sne  just  tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
diluted  the  bitterness  at  the  fountain  of  alabaster, 
and  resolved  to  keep  her  wit  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

^  Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  surveyed  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  mankind  with  such  superiority 
of  sentiment,  that  she  found  few  distincdons  to 
be  envied  or  desired,  and  therefore  did  not  very 
soon  make  another  visit  to  the  fountain.  At 
length  beinff  alarmed  by  sickness,  she  resolved  to 
drink  lenrtn  of  life  from  the  golden  cup.  She 
returned  elated  and  secure,  for  though  the  lon- 

Sevity  acquired  was  indeterminate,  she  considered 
eatn  as  far  distant,  and  therefore  au^red  it  not 
to  mtnide  upon  her  pleaaorea. 


But  length  of  life  induded  not  perpetual  heahhi 
She  felt  herself  contmually  decaying,  and  saw  tbo 
world  fading  about  her.  The  dehghts  of  her 
eariy  days  would  deliefat  no  longer,  a^  however 
widely  she  extended  her  view,  no  new  pleasure 
could  be  found :  her  firiends,  her  enemies,  her  ad- 
mirers, her  rivals,  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
grave,  and  with  those  who  succeeded  them  she 
ad  neither  community  of  joys  nor  strife  of  com 
petition. 

By  this  time  she  began  to  doubt  whether  old 
age  were  not  dangerous  to  virtue  ;  whether  pain 
would  not  produce  peevishness,  and  peevishnen 
impair  benevolence.  She  thought  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  hfe  might  be  too  long  continued,  ana  the 
vices  which  were  often  seen  might  raise  less  ab- 
horrence ;  that  resolution  might  be  sapped  by 
time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink,  which  in  its  firmest 
state  it  had  not  without  difficulty  supported ;  and 
that  it  was  vain  to  delay  tne  nour  vvhich  must 
come  at  last,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of  less 
preparation  and  greater  imbedlitj. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Luinet,  whom  aba 
accompanied  to  the  flinty  fountain  ;  when^  after 
a  short  combat  with  herself,  she  drank  the  bitter 
water.  The^  walked  back  to  the  favourite  bush 
pensive  and  mlent ;  **  And  now,"  said  ahe.  **  ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit  that  Floretta 
can  receive."   Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear,  im- 

E reused  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiM,  and  reauped 
er,  aa  ahe  reaigned  henel(  to  the  ooune  of  na* 
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LETTER  L 
To  Ma.  James  Elphinston. 

Sept.  25th,  1750. 

Dear  Sir, 
Yoxj  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
l^ef.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years 
of  a^e,  whom  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  un- 
less It  please  God  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate 
Tour  mothcr*s  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think 
I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
read  them  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to 
you,  nor  to  tne,  of  any  farther  use,  when  once 
the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  grief, 
and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  we  are  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benent  which  one  friend  can 
confer  upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent:  and  a 
death,  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that 
she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
separate  spints,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  us,  when  wo  consider  ourselves  as  act- 
ing under  the  eye  of  God:  yet,  surely,  there  is 
something  pleasmg  in  the  belief,  that  our  separa* 
tion  from  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  cor- 
poreal ;  and  it  ma3r  be  a  great  incitement  to 
virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable, 
that  that  union,  which  has  received  tne  divine 
approbation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may, 
in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence.     If  you 
write  down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her 
from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with 
great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be 
matured  to  veneration.     To  this,  however  pain- 
ful for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to 
a  source  ot  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time 
to  come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
sincerely  wished  you  by, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 


LETTER  II.— To  Mrs.  Trralb. 

Loitdon,  Jbig,  ISO,  1700. 
Madam, 
If  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  ai 
you  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
you  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.Thrale's  com- 
pany ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first, 
now  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of 

fleasure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as 
can  dismiss  my  work  from  my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  busi- 
ness is  done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  pleasure  be  sougnt,  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence  ? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suffer  so  much,  and  by  which  I  sufier  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be, 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  III.— To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  July  SO/A,  1767. 

Madam, 
Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  withdraws  my  affections  from  the  friends 
whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thralc*s  allows  me  to  call  my 
home. 

Miss  Lucy^  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I 
expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many 
excellences  very  noble  and  resplendent,  though 
a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.  Every 
thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  in 
which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I 
have  not  found.  But  complaint  can  be  of  no 
use ;  and  why  then  should  I  depress  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations  7  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  to  design  what  never  will  be 
done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being  long,  deaf 
Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  IV.— To  the  Same. 

LiUf\field,  Jbigu9t  lAth,  1769. 
Madam, 
I  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 

*  MiM  Lucy  Porter,  dauf  hter  to  Dr.  Johnaon's  wifa 
bj  a  former  husband. 


.  cheerfully  forward,  and  paased  tli< 
Coventry.  Wecamein  late,  tndwea 
■n  J  thererore  I  did  not  Mnd  Tor  ai;  cc 
bul  I  design  to  moke  him  wme  ncoe 


I  did  not  at  Grat  undeisUnd  the  boon  of  Um 

I  h>Te  seen  the  great  bull ;  and  very  gtal  in 
ii>  I  have  Men  likewise  his  heir  ipparenl,  wbo 
promisM  to  inherit  all  ihc  bulk  and  all  Ibe  Ti^ 
luen  of  hia  aire.  1  have  seen  the  raan  who  ofiired 
a  bundred  ^loeaB  for  the  young  bull,  whilr  ha 
was  ret  littTe  belter  than  a  calC  Matlivk.  I  ■m 
afraid,  I  ahill  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  h 


Next  day  we  came  early  lo  Lucy,  who  was.  I 
believe,  g^ad  lo  sec  us.    She  bad  saved  her  beat 

Kooseberries  upon   the  tree  for  me ;    and,   as    afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see 
Steele  says,  "I  was  neilher  ton  proud  nor  Uk    dale,  end,  alter  all  tbia  seeing,  1  bope 
wise"  to  gather  them.    I  have  rambled  a  ver)    yon.    lam,&c 
little  inter  fonlei  tt  Jhmina  nala,  but  I  am  nol 

Eit  well.    They  have  col  down  the  trees  io  . 

eorge-Lane.     Evelyn,  in  his  book  of  ForesI 
Trees,  tells  ui  of  wicked  inen  rhat  cut  down  LETTER  VII.— To  ma  Sauw. 

trees,    and   never    prospered    afterwania :    yel  ,  .,_  «_,    ^  _- 

nothing  has  deterred  Iheae  audacioua  aldennen       _        ,,  JlM,-mTyH.Jmlfii,rm 

from  violating  the  Hamadryads  of  Oeorgo-Lane,    ,  ^■*'' "•"*"■  .   .^  -     , 

A.  an  impartial  traveller.  I  must  however  tell,  !■*"  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbonnie;  the  din- 
Ihat,  in  Slow-Street,  where  I  left  a  draw-well,  8*™  or  the  pleasures  of  the  joomey  I  have  •! 
I  have  found  a  pump,  bul  the  lading-weU  in  thi.  P^?""*  "°  disposition  to  recount ;  elae  mwbt  1 
Ul-fated  Oeorg*vLane  Ues  shamefufly  n(«lected.  T*!"' th«  be'ut.es  of  my  naDve  plains ;  might  1 
I  am  goin|  tt^day,  or  ttKmortnw,  to  Ash-  teU  of  the  "  sm.les  of  nature  uii  the  charai.  of 
bourne;  But  f  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  gel  back  ^^C^"  "'«''''  "'"*,  ^''  ^  "°^  ^ 
in  time  to  London.  Here  are  only  chanc.  Sl^orf,"!"™  canal,  one  of  the  ^reat  eSiib  U 
coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  placa  human  labour,  and  human  contrivance;  whieL 
If  I  do  nol  come,  lei  it  Dot  binder  your  jour-  ftora  the  bridge  on  which  I  newcd  it,  pused 
ney,  lean  be  hot  a  few  days  behind  you;  and  away  on  either  (ode,  and  loses  itself  md«aDt 
IwillfolWinthoBrighthelmatonecoaeh.  But  ™pons.  uniting  waters  that  nature  fc*d  dmdtd. 
J  hope  to  come.  and  dividina  lands  which  nature  bad  mulei  .  1 

I  took  care  to  tdl  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have  ""8^''  ^".J""  ""^  reflections  fermoited  m 
got  another  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Tell  mymmd  tilltheehwse  stopped  at  Ashbounie, 
Mrs,  Salusburr,  that  I  heg  her  stay  at  Strea-  "  Asbbouroe  in  the  P^.  Lot  not  the  barren 
Iham,  for  little  Lucy's  sake      1  am,  lie.  name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you;    I   have  never 

^  wanted    ■tnwt>ernes  and  cream.      The  gnat 

'  bull  has  DO  disease  but  age.    I  hope  in  time  lo 

be  like  the  great  bull :  and  hope  jou  will  be  tik« 
him  loo     huzidied  yean  hence. 


tec 


trouolesome,  is  grown  better.    I  have  n      ^  . . 

■een  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  nms  fast  away.    I  LETTER  VIIL— To  tok  Samk. 

abatl  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delan  J>»wim.  J^  wit,  im 

much  longer  to  come  or  send.    Mr.  Oreen,  the       Diubbt  Min*H, 

apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who  [  ^^  obliged  to  my  friend  Bairy  fbr  bia  luwiiii 

paid  levies  in  our  parish,  and  how  much  they  branca;  hut  think  it  a  litUe  baid  that  I  htal 

«id  above  a  bundred  years  ago.    Do  you  not  nothing  from  Miss. 

Iknk  we  aludy  this  book  lard  ?     Nothing  m       There  has  been  a  raWJ  bere  ta-d«y  lo  takes 

like  going  to  the  bottom  of  tbmgs.    Manyfami-  &„„,    After  some  talk  he  w«it  to  •«•  the  ball, 

hes  Ihat  paid  the  pansb-rates  are  now  extinct,  „d  ,^  nm  he  had  seen  a  bi«ger.     Do  yo« 

like  therace  of  Hercules.    Pufi^  d  tnn*™  «i-  think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  farm  f 

•mm.     What  IS  nearest  us  touches  us  most.    The        TwiMtn  strawberries  and  cream. 

passions  nse  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial        y>z.  Tavlor  is  much  bettor,  and  aj  itNoa- 

tngedies.    1  am  not  wholly  unaficted  by  the  ^^  jg  i,-„  p^nfol.    Let  me  bear  in  Man  u 

revolutions  of  Sadler-Slreet  i  nor  can  forbear  to  „urh  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Balnsbmr.    ¥»■ 

mourn  a  htlle  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and  de,pisa  the  Don  and  Duck ;  things  that  an  ti 

new  come  into  their  place,  hand  are  always  slighted.    I  tenember  that  Dr. 

Do  nol  imanne,  Madam,  tl^t  I  wrote  this  let-  Gre,i[  of  Glouce«ter,  sent  for  that  wat«  wbca 

ter  for  the  sake  of  these  phJojophical  mediU-  hj,  ^fe  was  in  the  same  dangn ;  but  ha  livtd 

bona ;  for  when  I  began  it,  I  had  neilher  Mr.  „,„  Malvern,  and  you  live  near  tbe  Du  aW 

Green,  nor  his  book,  m  my  thoughts;  bul  was  Da^k.     Thus,  in  difficult  case*,  w*  aaUfallj 

resolved  to  wnto,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had  trust  most  what  we  least  know. 
to  send  hut  my  respects  to  Mrs.^uabury  and       Why  Bonnefield,  soppo«ng  that  a  lotion  to 

Mr.Thr.le,andHan7,andtboMisaea.    I  «n,  A>  g«i,  should  despise  WJ-walBr  in  co-pa- 

dearesl  Madam,  your,  4c  nson  with  his  o*n  receipt,  I  do  not  an;  and  m 

still  less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  wbicli 

LETTER  VI.— To  the  S^hi.  Wall  thinks  efficadons.    I  amafiaid  jdiikMoph; 

.IsUMnu,  Jaig  3ti,  mo.  will  not  warrant  moch  hope  in  a  lotion. 

DaiBEST  MikDAM,  Be  pleased  to  make  my  cofD|diments  ficH 

Thire  lud  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between  Mrs.  Salusbury  to  Susy, 
my  two  last  ietun,  bul  that  when  I  came  hiib«r  I  Mi^  k*. 
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LETTER  IX.— To  the  Same. 

October  81tf,  1779. 
Madam, 

Thouoh  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  acci- 
dental negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Thursday  was  not  given  to  the  |K)8t,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  writing 
again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  showing  how  much  I  tai 
employed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  fzum 
forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  roe  this  morning  on 
what  1  was  thinking?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  Ctueeney.  I  have  got 
nothing  yet  for  Q,uecney*s  cabinet 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  grows  no  worse. 
f  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
make  her  better.  Tou  must  remember  her 
admonition,  and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When 
I  come,  you  may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  yet 
hate  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bieger  bull.  Our 
deer  have  died  ;  but  many  are  left  Our  water- 
fall at  the  garden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet 
weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 
your,  &C. 


LETTER  X.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  SSd,  1773. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is 
not  great  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
affliction ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
pain  is  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
▼ery  well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I 
may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  by 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  any^  of  them  had  a 
flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Fray  keep  strictly 
to  your  character  of  governess. 

1  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent 
and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
and  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come, 
and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think 
on  you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive 
tliat  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  for- 
give in,  Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XI.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.snth,vm, 

Deae  Madam, 

Ir  you  are  so  kind  aa  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  on  whieh  you  will  receive  this,  I 
•hall  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
to  ffo  to  Litchfield  on  Wednesday,  and  porpoM 
to  End  my  way  to  London  through  BirmmglMini 
•ndOxfofd. 


I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very 
fuie  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
see  it ;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 
talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 
talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  playinff 
the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade,  cut  1 
am  of  my  firiend's  opinion,  that  when  one  has 
seen  the  ocean,  cascades  a  e  but  Uttle  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  you  or 
Ctueeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 
and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  wish 
it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  alL  I 
am,  iCc 


LETTER  XII.— To  tbb  Same. 

Tu§0da9,  Jan.  901*,  177t 
Madam, 

The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  alwETt 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  ano  1 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difierence  be- 
tween your  condition  and  my  own.  You  livt 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  crumpets.  You  sit 
with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the 
idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  1 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endurra. 
You  sleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  verr 
tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much 
ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have 
only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shiul  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  cauffht  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  little  things. 
Is  it  accident  or  age  7  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  £c 


LETTER  XIII.— To  the  Same. 

March  nth,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, 

To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  atten* 
tion,  such  as  we  all  sufier  when  some  wewbtjr 
care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  oT  tM 
mind.  She  will  compose  herself^  She  is  unwil- 
ling to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approacb* 
ing  death  raised  great  perturbation.  I  ttunk  ah* 
has  but  very  lately  thought  death  close  at  hand 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  well  m§ 
she  con,  which  must  at  last  be  done.  May  shs 
not  want  the  divine  assistance! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  kws ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent  Fi& 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  woo  jpves  and 
takes  away,  in  whose  presence  the  hving  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  rememberi 
that  when  this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  othen 
yet  remain  of  e^nal  obligation,  and,  we  may 
bop^  of  less  pamful  permrmance.  Orief  is  a 
ipecies  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  attsn* 
taoB  to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  msraU 
of  Pzovidflfics,  fipom  being  ItctrilM 


K2  LEI 

and  dcToiirtil  Yy  urrow  for  the  puL  Yt 
must  think  on  four  hasband  and  jour  childrai 
•od  do  whul  lhi>  detu  ladf  hu  done  Tor  ;on. 

Not  lo  come  lo  town  while  the  steat  atnigg 
cootinuei  ia  undoubtedly  well  reaolved.  But  i! 
Bat  haraaa  youni^lf  into  danger;  you  owe  II 
care  or  your  health  lo  all  that  tuve  you,  at  lea 
Id  all  whoiD  it  i*  your  duty  to  lave.  Y( 
cannot  give  such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  ( 
not  (ire  her  what  belongs  la  another.    I  am,  & 


LETTER  XIV.— To  thi  Sam*. 

Hon  ia  more  pleawng  than  fear,  but  not  le 
falladoua;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try 
deceite  youraelf,  that  the  diieHBe  which  at  lut 
lo  deatTDf,  mual  be  gradually  growlna  won 

the  descent  to  death  may  be  alow  and  easy.  1 
thia  wiah  I  join  with  yon,  and  hope  it  will  I 

SniDled.  Dear,  dear  ladyl  whenever  she  ia  lo 
le  will  be  miaaed,  and  whenever  aha  is  remet 
bared  she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a.  good  or  ■ 
evil  to  me  that  she  now  loves  mel  H  ia  aure 
a  good  i  for  you  will  love  me  better,  and  we  ahi 
bavea  new  principle  of  concord  J  and  I  shall  I 
happier  with  honeat  sorrow,  than  with  sulli 
bdUference;  and  hi  happier  sUU  than  countc 
felted  sympathjr. 

I  am  reoaonmg  upon  a  principle  very  far  fro 
certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance.  You  or 
or  both,  may  be  called  inio  the  presence  of  tl 
Supreme  Judge  be  ore  her.  1  have  lived  a  li 
of  which  1  donotlikethereview.  Surelyl  alu 
in  time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  hi( 
conpliments ;    but   my  thoughts   have    taki 

—'*— course,  and "-- " 

tell  yon  witl  _       _ 

volence,  andfideliljr,  I  am,  && 


LETTER  XV.— To  tri  Sxhb. 

May  na,  mi. 

NavEa  imagine  that  your  letten  are  lone;  thi 
•re  always  too  abort  for  my  curionly.  f  do  n< 
know  tlut  1  was  ever  content  with  a  sing 
peruBit. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbnry  I  never  eipect  mm 
better  news  than  you  send  me ;  it  pu  mpit 
the  natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadf 
tnalady.  I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  esi 
enoueh  foi  the  exercise  nf  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  •  ♦  ■  ♦  •  suppose  that  wh 
I  looy.  the  liberty  of  auggeating  wae  concerts 
with  youl  He  does  not  know  how  much 
revolve  his  affair*,  and  how  honestly  I  desire  h 
nrosperity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  son 
bold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  lo  Miss  +  *  *  *  *  is  mo 
general  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  i 
nnlimiled  promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion 
another  so  wron^,  that  nouiing,  or  hardly  si 
thing,  can  make  it  right.  All  unnecesaary  voi 
are  folly,  because  they  suppose  a  prescience 
lb*  future  which  has  not  b«n  ^ven  us.  Thi 
■N^  1  tbink,  a  aime,  becanse  thej  iwgn  ^ 


life  to  chance  wtuch  Qod  baa  gnen  tia  ta  be 
regulated  by  leasan ;  and  superinduce  a  kind  </ 
rstalily,  from  which  it  is  the  great  privilega  at 

Dui  nature  to  be  free.  Unlimited  ohedience  is 
due  only  to  the  universal  Father  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  My  parents  may  be  mad  and  fuoliah; 
may  be  wicked  sod  malicious,  may  be  eno- 
neously  religioua,  or  absurdly  scrupuloas.  I  am 
(»ot  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates  either 
' '  h  either  religion  con- 
There  wanders  about 

_    .  .    .  .     .    ,   which   eitends  over 

marriage  more  than  over  any  other  transactini. 
If  Miss  *  *  ■  *  followed  a  Inide,  would  it  be  nii 
that  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  cive  or  reliin 
credit  at  her  father's  choice  7  And  is  not  mar- 
riage a  thing  in  which  she  ia  more  interested,  and 
has  therefore  more  rightof choice!  When  I  may 
auSbr  for  my  own  crinws,  when  I  ma^  be  sued 
for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  rea- 
son for  my  own  happiness.  The  parent's  moral 
right  can  arise  only  from  hia  kindness,  and  hit 
civil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Conscience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the 
wicked,  or  compliance  with  the  foolish  ;  and  of 

If  the  daughter  is  bound  wit£)ut  a  promist^ 
she  promises  nothing  ;  and  if  she  is  not  bound, 

■  What  is  mesnt  by  lying  up  money  in  trade  I 
do  not  understand.  IVo  money  is  ho  Lttte  tied 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  *  •  •  * 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  conaideiation  of 
money  to  he  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  son  to 
be  a  trader.  This  is  reasonable  enough.  Umi 
ten  thousand  pounds  diligently  occupied,  they 
may  live  in  great  plenty  and  splendour,  without 
the  mischiefB  <^  idleness. 


mend  my  daysL  Though  fcannot  now  expect 
much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  mon 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet 
t  shall  see  you  and  hear  you  every  now  ud 
then;  and  to  see  and  bear  you,  is  always  to  hoar 
wit,  and  lo  sea  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  sea  you  to-morrow,  and  a 
litUe  on  the  two  neat  days ;  and  with  that  littls 
I  must  for  the  present  try  to  be  or——'     • 


LETTER  XVI.— To  T»«  Sana. 

•Arfwt  13M,  irn. 

DxiiB  Mad  AH, 
Wi  left  London  on  Friday  the  6lh,  not  ve^ 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  see* 
dent  thrau([h  a  country  which  1  bad  seen  befall 
In  the  evening  I  wns  not  well,  and  was  forced  to 
slop  Bl  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford, 
where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  and 
Grsnthsni,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  hid 
only  time  toob  serve  that  the  ma^et-place  wai 
□ncommonly  spaciona  and  neaL  In  Londoa 
we  should  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  weia 

neither  Straight  nor  puallel.  WecaiMsaliu|bl^ 


to  DoncaMar,  and  went  to  church  in  the 
lne<  where  Chamber*  found  the  monuir 
Rnbert  of  Doncaater,  who  savs  on   his 

■oniEthing  like  this ;— What  I  give,  that  I 
what  I  spent, thai  [  had ;  what  f left,  thatl 
So  snith  Robert  of  Doncaater,  who  reigned 
world  siity-aeven  jeare,  and  all  that  timi 
not  one.  Hero  we  were  invited  to  dinai 
therefore  made  no  great  haete  awiT. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  ni, 
waa  much  disordered  with  old  complainta 
morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  en  edi&e  o 
ness  and  elegance  equal  (o  the  highest  bi 
architecture.  I  remember  nothing  hut  Ihi 
of  St.  Paul's  that  can  be  compared  wi 
middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  i*  a  c 
building,  very  Btatel^,  but  I  think  excelled 
Chapter^use  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  J 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  1  rem 
nothing  of  them  distincL 

The  next  visit  waa  to  the  jail,  which  th 
the  caatle;  a  fabric  built  I  ate  Ij,  such  is 
trial  mutability,  out  of  the  mstenals  of  the 
abbey.  The  under  jailer  waa  very  officii 
show  his  fetters,  in  Hhich  there  waa  ni 
trivance.  The  head  jailer  came  in,  and 
me  look,  I  suppose,  fatigued,  offered  me 
and  when  I  went  awa^,  would  not  suG 
servant  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  acci 
Iho  best  In  the  kingdom,  and  you  lind  tbi 
deservuie  of  his  dignity. 

Wo  dined  at  Yort  and  went  on  to  Ni 
lerton,  a  place  of  which  I  know  nothin 
llut  it  aSorded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  yea; 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  oar  hon 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harri 
coona-gerraan  of  mine,  was  perpetual  • 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  wh 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  chi 
above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosawise,  with 
■pire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  sun 
but  I  perbapB   wanted   vigour,  and  thoi 

The  next  stags  brought  us  to  Durham,  t 

of  which  Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  par 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appei 
of  an  old  feudal  castle,  built  upon  an  emi 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon 
was  formeify  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  1  *n 
to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  should  | 
The  cathedral  has  a  maninesa  and  ■ 
Buch  as  1  have  seen  In  no  other  place ;  it 
Awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  k 
igantic  dignity,  and  asjrirea  to  no  other 
._  .!._.  gc  j^jciiy  sohdity  and  indeten 
tiuraiion.  I  had  none  of  my  fiienda  ret 
and  therefore  saw  but  little.     The  llbr 

At  Durham^  beside  all  expectation,  I  n 
eU  friend:  Miss  Fordyce  is  manied  thei 
physician.  Wo  met,  I  think,  with  boneat 
Besa  on  both  aides.  I  thought  her  much  de 
and  having  sinea  heard  that  the  hanke 
involved  her  husband  m  his  extensive  : 
0  think  that  I  saw  in  hei 
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He  that  wanders  about  the  world  aeea  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  daikened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yestei4«j 
I  toc^  some  care  of  myselfj  and  toHJayl  am 
fuid  polilt.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  at  all 
that  could  be  ahovm  mo,  and  find  that  all  tot]> 
*3  nothing.      You   have  often  heard  n— 


nationa  have  the  same  eualoms,  and  barbarous 
nations  have  the  same  nature:  there  are  indeed 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  of 
manners,  which  pe^rhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  liaveller  seldom  Slavs  Tons 
enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  The  doll 
utterly  neglect  them ;  the  acute  ace  a  little,  and 
supplv  the  reat  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afrnid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 


Uaeian's  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  soma- 
whltberi  but  wherever  you  go  do  not  target. 
Madam,  your  most  humtde  servant 

I  am  pretty  welL 

Thus  far  I  had  wiitten  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  IL  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  hava 
been  this  day  running  about.    I  run  pretty  wdL 


LETTER  XVIL— To  tdi  Same. 

Edlmiiirgh,  Jug.  17M,  rnt. 
DaiR  Mad*m, 
Oh  the  13lh  I  lefl  McwcasUe,  and  in  the  after- 
noon came  to  Alnwick,  where  wo  were  treated 
withgreatcivilily  by  the  Duke:  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  waiked  on  the  wall,  and  dimbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  tlio  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (I51h)  I  went  to  the  En^ish  chapd. 
Ailer  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  m,  and  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the  place.  On  Monday  I 
aaw  their  public  buddings :  the  cathedral,  which 
I  told  Robertson  I  wiahed  to  see  because  H  bad 
once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
parliament  house,  the  advocates'  library,  th* 
repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its  Ulnary, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  when 
ths  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rnaio  in 
the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildinga 
are  very  mean  ;  and  the  whole^lown  beara  si 
resemblance  to  t'       ' ' 


rt  of  Birmingham. 

Boswtll  has  very  handsome  and  spacioni 
rooms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  aide  of  tb> 
house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Dutches*  at 
Douglas,  an  old  ladji,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chisf 
Baron,  Sit  Adolphua  Oughion,  aad  many  iBorfc 
At  Buppet  there  was  such  a  eonBoi  of  eonuMj 
thtt  I  could  tuantij  snppoit  lh«  (wnult.  iW* 
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LETTERS. 


m&mr  been  well  in  the  whole  jonmey,  and  am 
rtiry  easily  disordered. 

This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
IwTe  seen  Ught,  and  is  read  to,  bv  a  poor  scholar, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  oiiginallv 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with 
reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins;  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
^orly.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XVTIL— To  the  Same. 

Bamff,  Jhig.  951^  1778. 
Dear  Madam, 
It  has  BO  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you.  I  could  sefdom  find  opportu- 
nity to  write ;  I  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only 
one  letter:  you  must  consider  the  fatiffues  of 
travd,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
strange  country. 

August  18th,  I  passed,  with  Boswell,  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey ;  in  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
oompanions  to  survey.    We  found  it  a  rock 
somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
stones — Maria  Re.  1564.    It  had  been  only  a 
blockhouse,  one  story  high.    I  measured  two 
apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and 
found  them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
three  broad.    The  rock  had  some  grass  and 
many  thistles ;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.    The  name  is 
Inchkeith.     Look  on  your  maps.    This  visit 
took  about  an  hour.     We  pleased  ourselves  with 
being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat,  and  landed  at  Ringhorn,  a 
mean  town ;  and  travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a 
very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which 
I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came 
late  to  St  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  once  the  see  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.    The  inn  was  full;  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  man- 
ners, who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  in 
Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  ims- 
gined  by  tracing  its  foundation,  ana  contemplat- 
ing the  little  ruins  that  are  lefl    Here  was  once 
a  religious  house.    Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars 
of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
them  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  j^oomy  mansion,  in 
a  WneaX  descent,  and  claims  by  tier  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  sJliance  with  tae 
Braces.    Mr.  Boswell  stayed  a  while  to  interro- 
gate her.  because  he  understood  her  language ; 
•he  told  him,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  together ; 
Chat  she  had  two  sons  somewhere,  who  might 
perhaps  be  dead ;  that  when  there  were  quauty 
in  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that 
DOW  die  was  neglected,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habitation  contained  all  that  she  had ;  her 
^rf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls 
of  coal-dust  in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to 
be  dean.    Boswell  asked  her,  if  she  never  heard 
any  aoises ;  bat  she  could  tdl  him  of  nothing 
'  tlMiqglKriMoAiiiwtiidind  in  tto 


night  among  tiie  ffrayes  and  nmii^  only  fliw  hrf 
sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of  her 
Halations.  We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  in  which  tbs 
archbishops  resided,  and  in  which  Caidiad 
Beatoun  was  killed. 

The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resideBt 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfnlly.  They  showed 
us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  fibn- 
ry  that,  for  luminousness  and  elegance,  may  vie 
at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  Bat 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  amon^  them ;  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and 
one  of  their  churches  lately  deserted.  An  ex- 
periment was*  made  of  planting  a  ahiubbeiy  in 
the  church,  bat  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I 
know  not;  for  educatk>n,  such  as  is  here  to  ba 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  thay 
call  it,  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the 
year,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  are  included  board,  lodgings 
books,  and  the  continual  instruction  of  thiea 

professors. 

20th.  We  left  St  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with 
our  reception,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  Wa 
passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrothac,  ftmoos 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
fragments  left ;  but  those  fragments  teaUfr  that 
the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  sto- 
pendous  magn^cence.  Two  of  the  towers  wr4 
yet  standing,  though  shattered ;  into  one  of  them 
Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stair*  broken! 
the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  eee,  and  had 
not  time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  ascend- 
ed, but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town- 
house.  , 

21  St.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 

university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  wnl- 
ten  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  lanpiagti 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says 
that  in  some  countries  the  human  speciea  have 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inouiied  for  dieae 
long-taUed  men  of  Banka,  and  was  not  wdl 
pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  hi  all  hii 
peregrination.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  ts 
me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  wt 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjnst* 
ing  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  oi 
London  and  a  savage  of  the  American  wudcTi 
nesses.  Our  opinions  were.  I  think,  maintained 
on  both  sides  without  full  conviction:  Mo»- 
boddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  p«r- 
baps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found 
my  dear  mistress's  letter,  and  learned  that  aU 
our  httle  people  were  happily  recovered  of  the 
measles,    fcivery  part  of  your  letter  was  plei» 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen* 
the  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  mland.  ooee  tht 


see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  Cel 
lege,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedial,  and  thi 
new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade 
upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ah^  n0 

I  against  the  quay. 
The  two  oti«  IWfe  dMr  Mptiitit  mii(iiliati% 
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and  the  two  coUeffes  are  in  effect  two  universi- 
ties, which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each 
other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  the  new 
paTement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  very  little  difRculty.  Here  I  first 
saw  the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at 
once  a  hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sew- 
ing, merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppo- 
site sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the 
inns  run  over  the  house  barefoot;  and  children, 
not  dressed  in  rags,  go  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ; 
they  came  late  into  this  country.     One  of  the 

Erofessors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort 
uilt  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  present  industry  to  Cromweirs  soldiers. 
They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage  and 
make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes  may 
yet  be  seen ;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages, 
it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their  gardens,  that 
when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St. 
Andrew*s,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  Ist 
of  November  to  the  1  st  of  April.  The  acade- 
mical buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than 
decline.  They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  but  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  my 
dear  mistress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintance 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  Ring's  College : 
we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one 
another  for  many  years ;  but  we  hacT  no  emula- 
tion, nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  eiiect  of  so  long 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Madam, 
your,  &c 


LETTER  XIX.— To  the  Same. 

Invemeatf  Jiug.  28tA,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 

August  S3d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  ^[ood  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
just  praise!  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a 
fee ;  this  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
fre^ora  mro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  ola,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  professor  of  physic,  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  King's  College.  Boswell  was  very 
an^ry  that  the  Aberdeen  professors  would  not 
t&Ik.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in 
Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di. 
Middleton,  whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  she  told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle. 
We  went  thither  on  the  next  day,  (24th  of 
August,)  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea ;  at 
one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  con- 
tinuation of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  walk  round ;  tlie  house 
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inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all  sides  within 
the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high. 
We  came  in  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
afler  dinner  offered  to  go ;  but  Lady  Enrol  sent 
us  word  bv  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errof  came  home  we  must  never  be  for- 
given, and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  us  two 
curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock.  Dun- 
buys  is  a  rock  consisting  oi  two  protuberanceiL 
each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  ioinea 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are 
gathered  here  in  ^reat  numbers  at  the  time  of 
breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote, 
which,  tnough  not  much  bigjrer  than  a  duck,  lays 
a  larger  egg  than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see 
the  Buller  or  BouHoir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is 
the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a 
small  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flows 
through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  tlio 
arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  fartner  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  iL 
There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  nar- 
row gulf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  hei^t 
not  stupendous,  but  to  a  M^iterranean  visiter 
uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which 
smugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  par- 
ties 01  pleasure  take  a  dinner.    I  am,  &.C 


LETTER  XX— To  the  Samb. 

Skfif  Sept.  6(A,  177B 

Dearest  Madam, 

I  AM  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of 
obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salu- 
tation from  this  verge  oi  European  life.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  ^es, 
and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass 
over  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Boiler's  Buchan 
to  Lord  Errol's,  and,  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled 
between  us  and  Norway.  Next  mominff, 
August  25th,  we  continued  our  journey  throu^ 
a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of 
its  woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yards  lietween  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter,  A  few  small 
plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  they  are  all  poste- 
rior to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  m  his  grounds  the 
remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  '» 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double 
circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 
a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  poinf, 
and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at  the  opposite 
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point  The  tall  stone  is  erected,  I  think,  at  the 
south.  Of  these  circles  there  are  niany  in  all  the 
onfirequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabi- 
tants  of  these  parts  respect  them  as  memorials 
of  the  sepulture  of  some  illustrioos  person.  Here 
i  saw  a  few  trees.     We  laj  at  Bamfil 

AufTust  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we 
■aw  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter- 
honse  is  jct  standing.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  is 
built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  i%atches,  but  had  no  adventure ;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  houses 
with  ftnit-trees  about  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Scotch  are  fur  immediate  pront ;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or 
sold  in  a  very  little  time.     We  rested  at  Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bare- 
foot ;  shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  without  them  into  the  streets  and 
ways.  There  are  more  beggars  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  England :  they  beg,  if  not  silently,  yet 
very  modestly. 

Neit  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief 
annual  magistrate  is  styled  Lord  Provost  In 
the  neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
with  its  battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet 
remaining ;  the  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not 
modern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is 
accounted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructea,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  and  his 
officers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out 
of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  con- 
siderable town  in  the  North,  where  we  stayed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
rains  of  what  is  called  Macbeth's  castle.  It 
never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situ- 
ated. From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a 
water  about  ei^teen  miles  long,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses  were  not 
had,  and  the  way  was  very  pleasant ;  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was  covered  with 
birch-tre^  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  centle  wind,  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  water  on  Uie  right  stood  Bome- 
times  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  com.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps 
Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other  place. 

Vou  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage 
which  they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we 
alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and 


raotton,  with  wine,  ram,  and  wfauflLCj.    I  hitf 
water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  tfat 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sidea,  with  a  direc 
tion  almost  perpendicular,  to  a  gremt  height;  tbry 
are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind 
of  dreadful  magnificence ; — standing  like  the 
barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  difierent  orders 
of  being  in  perpetual  separatioo.  Near  this 
bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  iamoas  cataract,  of 
whioi,  by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained 
a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we 
had  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  wooSd 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  Ibnmdable ;  there 
will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  along  a 
rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  protn* 
berances,  and  exasperated  by  rererbeiation,  »t 
last  precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost 
in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasnk. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Aognitos, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  ns  bejood 
the  gates,  and  apologized  that  at  that  hour  he 
could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  admit  as 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  door  which  onlv  one 
can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained 
and  well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  ha^icg 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  moontama,  which 
are  not  to  be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly, 
but  by  traversing ;  so  that  as  we  went  forward 
we  saw  our  baggage  following  us  below  m  a 
direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  tfae«c 
ways  much  labour  but  little  danger,  and  perhaps 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrific  represeota- 
tions  are  made,  are  not  in  themselves  more  fcr 
midable.  These  roads  have  all  been  made  by 
hewing  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  c»r  banting 
it  with  gunpowder.  The  stones  so  separated 
are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  way-sidr. 
We  saw  an  inscription  importing  the  year  in 
which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  thoasaod 
yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we  came 
to  what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  place 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf;  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  onr 
bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that 
night  This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glenmor- 
rison.  The  nouse  in  which  we  lodged  was 
distinguished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  bid  onlv  a 
hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  utd 
mutton,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  and  ran. 
In  the  ailemoon  tea  was  made  by  a  rery  decent 
girl  in  a  printed  linen :  die  engaged  me  so  Dock, 
that  I  made  her  a  present  of  CHMaKei's  aiithBelic 

lam,  fltc 


LETTER  XXI.— To  the  Sams. 

sue.  Sept  140,  ITIi 
Dearest  Madam, 

The  post  which  comes  bat  once  a  week  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  tine 
to  go  on  where  I  left  ofi*in  my  laat  letter.  I  bare 
been  several  days  in  the  istand  of  Raana,  sad 
am  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  bat  at  tbe  other 
end  of  it 

Skie  is  almost  eoually  diyided  between  tki 
two  great  &«<uties  ot  Macdonald  and  MacM, 
other  propnetors  having  only  ■BtaU  ^ttrifk- 


.^ M  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  High- 

Und  boapitality ;   we  are  now  with  Mul^d, 
qnite  at  the  otliet  end  of  the  iiland,  where  there 


U  ■  fine  jonng  gentleman  and  fiae  ladies.  Tl 
ladies  an  (ludnng  Erae.  I  have  a  cold  and  a 
miserably  deaf,  and  am  trouhleaome  to  l<ac 
-■    ■     -^  "        ■  irto  apeak  Ic 


lerultr  deaf,  and  am  troubleaome  to  l.ady 
Madeod  J  I  force  her  to  apeak  loud,  but  she  will 
■eldom  speak  loud  enougk 

Raaiaa  it  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gen- 
tleman, who  has  three  eons  and  Ian  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  ia  the  beautv  of  thla  part  of  the  warid, 
and  has  been  poUihed  at  ELdinburgh :  they  sing 
and  dance,  and,  without  eipenae,  hare  upon 
their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can 
aflbrd.  I  intended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa, 
but  the  post  will  not  wail  longer  than  while  I 
send  my  compUmenta  to  my  dear  master  and 
little  mistresses.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXn.— To  in«  S.Me. 

aut,  atpt.  lui,  iTTi. 

DiaaisT  MADan, 
I  aM  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yester- 
day so  abort  a  letter,  that  I  purfKise  to  get  a  lon^ 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  something  cveiy 
day,  which  I  may  toe  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  uaual  plea- 
•ure  in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  vecy 
pMMltome;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
IS  eqaal,  in  strength  oT  situation,  in  the  wildnesa 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and 
elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to  a 
castle  in  Oothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
bltle  Island,  is  before  us;  cascades  play  within 
*iew.  Cloae  to  the  house  is  (he  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle,  probablj  Danish,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protu- 
berance of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  late  hut  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  aea-side,  and  secure  in 
ancient  times  against  any  enemy  that  was  Ukely 
lo  innde  Ihe  kingdom  of  Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island  ;  if  it  were 
not  too  far  o^  I  should  bardly  [efuse  it:  my 
Inland  would  be  pleasanter  than  6 ri^lhel melon e, 
if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I 
cmnnot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
■stand  to  forgetfulnesa  of  my  friends  at  Strea- 
thaiD,  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  ihoald  be  willing  to  foTget  me. 
It  bas  happened  that  I  hare  been  often  lecop- 
nised  in  myjonraey  where  I  did  not  expt«t  iL 


jntry  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  haii  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curio- 
■ities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  oTLady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talkad  not  ineleganlly ;  her  father  waa  by  no 
MwiM  4a  ignorant  or  •  weak  man ;  then  were 
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books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  mhxh 
volumes  of  Piideaui's  Connection ;  this  man^ 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
He  had  been  suJ,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  ta 
America,  becauae  his  rent  was  laised  heyoirf 
what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
some  diiliculty  in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  pat  on  our  own 
sheets)  at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  TeiT 
soundly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmoriison,  amidst  Oe 
rocks  and  mountains.  Neit  morning  oar  land. 
lord  liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  country  so 
wild  and  barren,  that  Uie  proprietor  does  not, 
with  all  bis  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raiee 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near 
ooe  hundred  square  milea,  or  sixty  thousand 
acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  bUck  cattle,  a  hundred  goats,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  upon  a  faim  that  he  remembered  let  at 
Gve  poands  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid 
twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of  their  maitfa 
into  En^and.  At  last  he  left  ua,  and  we  went 
forward,  winding  among  mountains,  sometimee 
green  and  sometimea  naked,  commonly  so  steep 
as  not  easily  to  be  cambed  by  the  greatest  vlcout 
and  activity:  our  way  was  often  crossed  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
smalt  streams  trickling  fram  the  rocks,  which 
after  heavy  t^ns  must  he  tremendous  turrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  Ihey 
call  a  valle]^,  which,  compared  with  other  places, 
.ppeared    rich    and    fertile;    here    our    guide* 


grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty 
of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at 
my  feet,  in  the  midst  of  savage  solilude,  with 
mountains  before  me,  and  on  eiUier  hand,  covered 
with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  s  fleeted,  but  the  mind  ia 
not  at  all  limes  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion ;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and  aueeney 
had  been  there,  we  should  have  produced  soma 
reflections  amons  us,  either  poetical  or  philoeo. 
phical,  for  though  nlUiub  bi  tlu   »unt  </  if, 


In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursuod 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  tra- 
veltel  for  some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  wa 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  came  lo  anothsr  glen, 
with  a  collection  of  huta,  called  Auknashealda ; 
the  huta  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  eartl^ 
held  together  by  the  mterteiture  of  vegetabla 
fibres,  of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in 
Scotlond,  which  they  call  moases.  Moss  in 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  ie 
bog-tre(ter;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  bn^ 
ofloose  stones,  [nled  up  with  great  thickness 
into  a  stronr  though  not  solid  walL  Frem  this 
house  we  obt  lined  some  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  brouB  it  bread  wiui  us,  we  were  lilxnllj 
regal«L  'Tt  t  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tiibe^ 
ifnorant  of  •■ny  language  but  ELrse,  gathered  ao 
fast  shout  u^  that  if  we  h>d  not  had  Higl^ 
landers  wilh  va,  Ihey  might  luve  caused  mac* 
alarm  than  pW^aura ;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of 
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We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the 
Highlanders  so  much  as  snuiT  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordino^ly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure, 
and  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roll. 
We  had  more  bread  than  wc  could  eat  for  the 
present,  and  were  more  liberal  tlian  provident 
boswell  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  wheatcn  bread  for  the  first 
time.  I  tlien  got  some  halfpence  for  a  shilling, 
and  made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Bo8well*s  dis- 
tribution, wno  had  given  some  money  among 
the  children.  We  then  directed  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked  what 
we  must  pay  her :  she,  who  perhaps  had  never 
before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I 
believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  referred  herself  to 
m :  we  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with 
Her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the  men  advised  her, 
with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  with- 
out, to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling 
was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and 
she  ofTcrea  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes  were 
•o  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  Macdonald*8,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a 
Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare 
our  tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the 
woman  who  supplied  us  with  milk  was  mistress 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  internipt  my  narative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family,  and  reminded  me,  that 
the  18th  of  September  is  my  birth-day.  The 
return  of  my  birth-day,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  three  score  ana  four  years,  in  which 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed ; 
a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  m  the 
sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  vio- 
lence of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importu- 
nate distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better  tnan  I 
should  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted. 
With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  m  retro- 
spective considerations,  the  mina  is  more  disposed 
to  wander  forward  into  futurity;  but  at  sixty- 
four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary 
good  can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  some- 
thing will  be  always  promise<l,  and  some  promises 
will  be  always  credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am 
praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to 
come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet 
>hred,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeavour 
to  repose.  Dear  Gtueeney's  day  is  next :  I  hope 
she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to  regret 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

Afler  we  lefl  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness ; 
the  rocks,  nowever,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some 
have  grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  are  ofUn  broad 


and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and 
commonly  run  very  quick ;  the  channels  aic 
made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods ;  the 
ouickness  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the 
declivity  of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  makes  the  water  shallow  in  a  dry 
season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  moan- 
tains,  but  we  found  on'y  goats  in  the  road,  and 
had  very  Uttle  entertamment  as  we  travelled 
cither  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  arc,  I  fiutcy,  no 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  verr  formidabls 
hill,  called  Rattiken,  which  we  dimbed  with 
more  difficulty  than  we  had   yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea- 
side opposite  to  Skie.     We  were  by  this  time 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humour  muck 
mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built 
of  lime  and  slate,  the  Hi^ander's  descriptioB 
of  a  house  which  he  thinks  magnificent,  had 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing,  that  we 
could  eat  or  dnnk.     When  wc  were  taken  up 
stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bea 
where  one  of  us  was  to  lie.     Boswell  blustered, 
but  nothing  could  be  got     At  last  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our  arrival, 
sent  us  rum  and  white  Bugar.     Boswell  wai 
now  provided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord  pr^ 
pared  some  mutton  chops,  which  we  could  ooC 
eat,  and  killed   two    hens,  of  which  Boswell 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effect 
I  know  not     We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of 
bread,   which  supplied    me   with    mj    supper. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  delibe- 
rate upon  bed  ;  Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  us 
that  we  should  catch  aomelhingf  and  had  gives 

us  sheets  for  our  security^  for and —^ 

she  said,  came  back  (rom  Skie,  so  scratchiof 
themselves.  I  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence 
against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlander! 
had  found  a  place  where  they  could  get  some 
hay :  I  ordered  hajr  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat :  Boswell 
laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  repos^  in  lineo 
like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned  out 
to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill 
Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  deli- 
cate, could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept  2d.  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  forjret  whether  we  found 
or  brought  We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  ua, 
darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rock  j  coast  A 
boat  was  procured,  and  we  launched  into  one  ol 
the  straits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  had  a 
passage    of  about   twelve   miles    to   the   point 

where resided,  having  come  from  his  seat 

in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on 
the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  less 
reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equallf 
m  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  1 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  lady  the 
common  decencies  of  her  tea-table ;  we  pH-Jied 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was 
very  an^,  and  reproached  him  wiih  his  impro- 
per parsimony ;  I  aid  not  much  reflect  upon  the 
conauct  of  a  man  with  whom  1  was  not  likely  to 
converse  as  long  at  any  other  time. 
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You  win  now  expect  that  I  should  five  you 
twrae  account  of  tno  isle  of  Skie,  of  which, 
tnough  I  have  heen  tweWc  days  upon  it,  I  have 
little  to  say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  6fly  miles 
loni^,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  or  the  sea,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
is  plain ;  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery 
or  wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town 
nor  village  m  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
bouse  but  Macleod*s,  that  is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brighthelm^tnne.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  and  few  rabbits;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawing from  the  gay  and  the  bu<ty  world  into 
regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am 
enjoying  the  reliques  of  thesolden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  nature's  magnincence  from  a  moun- 
tain, or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delight- 
ing my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invasion  of  human  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or 
contemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon 
the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are 
rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  now 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here 
are  mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climbed ; 
but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  veir  laborious,  and  fo 
descend  them  dangerous ;  ana  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock, 
I  shall  onlv  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  we  have  here 
a  sufficient  number;  but  thev  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Or  flowers,  if  Chloris 
nerself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he 
must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is 
little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from 
my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the 
shore;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severity,  but  with- 
out its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofly  surges  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept  6th,  we  left to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  island  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude:  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  affords  onl}r  all  the  possible 
transpositions  of  bo^,  rock,  and  rivulet  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  jour- 
ney for  a  day. 

At  night  we  cam«  to  a  tenant's  house^  of  the 


first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  bookf 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  fbrty-fiv6| 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confinM 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable, 
but  elegant  At  night  a  minister's  sister,  in  veij 
fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs ;  I  wished  to  know 
thf  meaning ;  but  the  HighTanders  are  not  mocli 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translation! 
could  be  obtained. 

Next  day.  Sept  8th,  the  weatiier  allowed  vm 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  MaU 
colm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  fall 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  aptation,  and  in  about  three  or  foar 
hours  we  amved  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  titie,  is  master  of  two 
islands :  upon  the  smaller  of  wliich,  called  Rona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  titie 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  lie  raisee 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not 
believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds: 
but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  handi, 
he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattie, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  fur- 
nished from  the  farm  and  from  the  sea  with  very 
littie  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce^  and  of  those  he  is  very 
liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coflce,  however  they  are 
got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXra.— To  the  Samb. 

Skie,  SepL  94tA,  1771L 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  still  in  Skie.    Do  you  remember  the  songT 

Everjr  island  is  a  prison, 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afibrd.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-sid^ 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever 
he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islande 
be  contented  to  endure;  we  were  introduced 
into  the  house  which  one  of  the  companv  called 
the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  wnich  not 
the  Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought 
defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we 
were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  mid  eleven  fine 
rooms,  nor  magnificentiy  furnished,  but  oar 
utensils  were  most  commonly  of  silver.  We 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  laige  aa 
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your  blue  room,  where  we  had  Bomctlung  given 
us  to  eat,  and  tea  and  cofTee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant 
appearance,  and  of  manners  uncommonly  refmed. 
Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance 
for  a  8overei<rn,  but  is  a  p:ood  housewife,  and  a 
very  prudt^nt  and  diligent  conductress  of  her 
faniily.  Miss  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated 
beauty ;  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dresses 
her  head  very  high  ;  and  has  manners  so  lady- 
like,  that  I  wish  her  head-dress  was  lower. 
The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  the 
youngest  is  between  Ctueeney  and  Lucy,  The 
youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot, 
and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
mill:  I  beUeve  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chieflainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of 
Skie,  but  bein^  much  inferior  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions, has,  1  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist 
Raarsa  and  its  provmces  have  descended  to  its 
present  possessor  through  a  succession  of  four 
hundred  years,  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. It  was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture, 
but  the  old  laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his 
xeal,  and,  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present 
laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into 
the  field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty- 
fiix  only  came  back  after  the  last  battle.  The 
prince  was  hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at 
Raarsa,  and  the  king*s  troops  burnt  the  whole 
country,  and  kihed  some  of  tne  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
m  this  country ;  they  are,  however,  content 
with  fighting  for  their  king  ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up  ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty 
at  supper ;  there  were  full  as  many  dancers ;  for, 
though  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some 
danced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup. 
Raarsa  himself  danced  with  his  children,  and  old 
Malcolm,  in  his  philibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when 
he  led  the  Prince  over  the  mountains.  When 
they  had  danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables 
were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country  some  prepa- 
rations of  milk  are  alwavs  served  up  at  supper, 
and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner. 
The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once 
plentiful  and  elegant  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of 
oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes 
of  wheat  fiour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of 
Lady  Raarsa  ;  and  young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
■ung  Erse  songs,  in  wmch  Lady  Raarsa  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
yery  little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not 
well  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the 
■ongs  was  over,  1  asked  the  princess  that  sat 
next  to  me,  What  is  that  about?  I  question  if 
■he  conceived  that  I  did  not  understand  it  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  she. 
But,  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  7  It  is 
a  love  song.    This  was  a]\  the  intelligence  that 


I  could  obtain  ;  nor  haye  I  been  able  to  procoif 
the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Erae. 

At  twelve  it  was  b^-time.  I  had  a  chamber 
to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people, 
was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  compaay 
and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Boswell,  and  I, 
had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first  floor.  Then 
remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  seren  aod 
thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  they  put  up  tempomy 
beds  in  the  dining  room,  where  they  stowed  at 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  room  abovs 
stairs  with  six  beds,  in  which  thej  put  ten  mea. 
The  rest  in  my  next 


LETTER  XXIV.— To  th«  Same. 

Oatiek  in  Skie,  Sept  S0<4, 177& 
Drarest  Madam, 

I  AM  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  anskiUal 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was  to 
open  road,  which  we  could  pass  at  pleasure ;  but 
we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we 
ma3r  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the 
equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  readinff  or  writing,  u 
I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  rolling  the  sea,  or 
roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  delay ;  you  can  hear  firoca  me 
but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  fit>m  yoo. 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  oap- 
pen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  away. 
But  these  thoughts  are  vain ;  the  wind  is  violeiit 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  you,  and 
hoping  that  you  will  some  time  receiye  my  letter. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept  9th.  Having  passed  the  night  as  is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  full  of 
company ;  we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  tbs 
evemng  came  it  brought  music  and  dancinf. 
Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skis 
and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  distiniruishable; 
a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  bred  awhile  at  St 
Andrew's  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of 
G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  mind  as 
much  advanced  as  I  nave  ever  known ;  very 
elegant  of  manners,  and  vei^  graceful  in  his  per- 
son. He  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief; 
and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
Dunvegan.  All  Raarsa's  children  are  beautiful 
The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in  the 
morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  true  High* 
lander  never  wears  more  than  a  ribband  on  her 
head  till  she  is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  Boswell  went  out  with  old 
Malcolm  lo  see  a  mined  castle,  which  he  found 
less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  saw  the 
country.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  peihaps 
ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raarsa, 
the  whole  island  beinff  rock  or  mountain,  from 
which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It 
is  very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could 
collect,  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  per- 
haps ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  countries 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  villam 
or  inclosures.  Tne  traveller  wandera  througn  a 
naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  hut  rarely^ 
with  the  siffht  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  final 
a  heap  of^  loose  stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity 
between  rocks,  where  a  being  bom  with  all  those 
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powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  those 
sensations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned 
to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philoso- 
phers there  are,  who  try  to  make  themselves 
oelieve  that  this  life  is  happy,  hut  they  believe  it 
only  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  never  yet 
produced  conviction  in  a  sin^^le  mind ;  he,  whom 
want  of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  still 
thought,  as  he  thought  before,  that  privation  of 
pleasure  can  never  please,  and  that  content  is 
not  to  be  much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other 
principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may 
call  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  I  belie  «e, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
these  dens  of  poverty :  every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering 
from  home,  saw  no  mo<le  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as 
a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or 
honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end 
of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now 
approaching;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that 
there  are  countries  le:*s  bleak  and  barren  than 
their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
eat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great  num- 
bers have  been  induced  by  this  discover)'  to  go 
every  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America. 
NIacdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have  lost  many 
tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not 
jet  Uien  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarsa,  and  though  it  contains  perhans  four 
thousand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  nerd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the 
walls  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In 
almost  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals 
performed  the  holy  offices ;  but  by  the  active 
seal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is 
now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little 
court;  hut  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th, 
when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Kaarsa  accompanied  us  in  a  six-oared  boat, 
which  he  said  was  hl3  coach  and  six.  It  is 
indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very 
little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by 
being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with 
a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occa- 
•tonal  bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  lefl  Raarsa ; 
the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Port  Re ;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
fot  on  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  tedious 
loamey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same 
king  lodged  afier  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  conducted  th'^  Prince  dressed 


as  her  maid,  through  the  English  forces  from  the 
island  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skieu 
dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old :  of  a  pleasing  person 
and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  tliat  she 
thought  herself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  regaiti  she  bestowed  on 
me  was  liberally  repaid.  *Mf  thou  likest  her 
opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  vi.tue."  She  was 
carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial, 
and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against 
whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to 
try  tlieir  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerum  volvitur  orbia. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince 
reposed  in  his  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were 
wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last, 
according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in 
her  grave.     These  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  t3th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot 
where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan, 
which  1  have  descril>ed  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Macleod  had  been  lefl  by  his  grandfather 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibi- 
tion of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stafis 
in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  tame 
every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides 
his  estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some 
English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited 
isles :  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if 
he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions 
fill  an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder;  but 
when  he  surveys  the  naked  mountains,  and 
treads  the  quakmg  moor,  and  wanders  over  the 
wQd  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder 
may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unpro* 
fitablcness  of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only  by  the  means  of  positive  instances.  The 
heir  of  Coly  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  lately 
told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could  let 
RurrL,  another  of  his  islands,  for  two-pence  hall^ 
penny  an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate, 
which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eightr 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was 
high,  and  the  rnin  violent,  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to 
visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading. 
I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two 
miles  long  and  three  (quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  m  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product, 
but  export  corn  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the 
language  and  manners  of  English  ladies.  We 
lived  with  ihem  very  easily.  The  hospitality  ol 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  sgsw 
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We  have  found  ourselves  treated  at  every  house 
as  if  we  came  to  confer  a  benefit 

We  were  eij^ht  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  which  tlie  weather 
ftfibrded,  afler  the  first  days,  of  going  away,  and, 
on  the  21st,  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  and  wandered  a  little  afler 
curiosities.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval  of  calm 
sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the 
ahore  famouH  for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into 
the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  asked  in 
Erse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  tliat  came 
with  him?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose, 
to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Highlands,  whether  1  could  recite  a  long 
series  of  ancestors?  The  boatmen  said,  as  I 
perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  ghost  1  his.  Bos  well  says,  disturbed 
hun.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambeiing  up 
the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was 
Do  echo :  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  saw 
what  I  never  saw  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in 
their  natural  state.  There  was  another  arch  in 
the  rock  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept  23d.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Macleod  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has 
a  garden  well  cultivated :  and,  what  is  here  very 
rare,  is  shaded  by  trees :  a  place  where  the 
imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be 
found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great 
height,  with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another 
so  last,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another 
begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  small 
vauey  extending  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  ofi^ 
beating  upon  a  coast  very  difHcult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the 
second  followed  but  a  third  missed  the  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great 
danger  of  bein^  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but 
however  gainea  at  last  some  other  island.  The 
crews  crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care 
of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common 
qualifications;  having  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band, she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
US  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone 
to  Hertfordshire  to  learn  agriculture,  bein^  much 
impressed  with  desire  of  improvement:  he  like- 
wise has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a 
piper.  At  Macleod^s  the  bagpipe  always  played 
while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up 
lor  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock, 
that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is 
■carcelv  marked  upon  a  map. 


Yon  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  beiiif 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  Froicb  couitT 
answered,  **  Myself."  I  cannot  think  many 
things  here  more  likely  to  afiect  the  fancy  than 
to  see  Johnson  ending  his  sixty-fourth  year  is 
the  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am 
here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return  with- 
out seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  what  those 
places  aflford.  I  have  a  desire  to  instruct  myiett 
in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  life ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  flie  idct. 
However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  mind, 
which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  journey, 
and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasuie 
had  you,  and  Master,  and  Glueeney,  been  in  the 
party.  We  should  have  excited  the  attention 
and  enlarged  the  observation  of  each  other,  and 
obtained  many  pleasing  topics  of  future  conver- 
sation. As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too  much 
at  home,  and  perhaps  miss  many  things  worthy 
of  observation,  or  pass  them  with  transient 
notice ;  so  that  the  images,  for  want  of  that  re>im> 
pression  which  discussion  and  comparison  pio> 
duce,  easily  fade  away ;  but  I  keep  a  book  d 
remarks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  regular  journal  of 
our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of 
what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences 
together ;  '*  for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  u 
Griffith." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  care> 
ful  to  reposit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  hap- 
pens to  you  and  your  family,  and  thea  when  we 
meet  we  shall  teft  our  stones.  I  wish  you  had 
gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendour  to 
Brighthelmstone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  Uve  all 
this  time  without  sending  to  him  for  money. 
TravelUng  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  ra 
proportion  to  what  the  country  afibrds  than  in 
England,  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpen 
sive.  Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  sap 
plv  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tediousness 
of'^life  which  is  felt  in  every  place,  decant  or 
rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very libend, 
for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  cus- 
tom-house on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is  mads 
without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  very  nice 
man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  livs 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill  a 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the 
table  together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  brooks :  but  they  can  hardly  concehrs 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  m  genertl 
they  are  strangers:  now  and  then  butter  ■ 
melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take  lest  I  should 
offend  by  disliking  it  Barley-broth  is  a  constant 
dish,  and  is  made  well  in  every  bouse.  A 
stran^r,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  shares 
for  it  IS  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any 
thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  often  newly  killed,  is  Tcry 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufliciently  subdued  by 
the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Canrin|f  ■ 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  knirei 
are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  long 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands ;  eirery  roan,  whiw 
arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knift 
and  fork  appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they 
now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles  aie  sfit 
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to  show  that  tbey  have  been  in  other  hands,  and 
the  blades  have  never  brightnesa  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  is  no  want,  and  it  will  last  long, 
for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just 
rising  from  barbarity :  long  contented  with  neces- 
saries, now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience, 
but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations. 
Their  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens, 
for  they  bake  their  pies ;  but  they  never  ferment 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  believe 
wheat  is  reserved  for  strangers.  They  arc  com- 
monly too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  pota- 
toes to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on 
ahnost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  Ufe,  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is 
alwaj^s  drank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the 
morning  the  table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of 
slices  of  strong  cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands ;  at  Edinburgh  there  are  always  honey 
ana  sweetmeats  on  the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  Every  man. 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram;  and 
thepunch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel,  but 
bum  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug 
out  of  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serves  many  purposes. 
In  the  bed -rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of 
different  kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a 
bed-room  at  night  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger  clothes, 
two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
little  sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficultly  kept,  where  the  first 
step  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt  They  are 
very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  vdW  to 
lay  down  something  under  their  feet,  better  or 
worse,  as  they  happen  to  be  furnished. 

The  Highland  dress,  being  forbidden  by  law, 
is  very  little  used ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but 
the  English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing  so 
much  as  the  nudite  dea  pieds  of  the  common 
people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful. 
The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
small.  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
and  barley.  Oats  constitute  the  bread  corn  of 
the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October:  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much 
subject  to  disappointments  from  the  rains  that 
follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particu- 
lariy  disastrotis.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Autumn  to  Spring.  They  have  seldom  very 
hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake 
was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
skaiter.  The  sea  round  them  is  always  open. 
The  snow  falls  but  soon  melts;  only  m  1771, 
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they  had  a  cold  sprinj;,  in  which  the  island  was 
so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the  whole 
country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I 
know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small} 
perhaps  they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  homa. 
The  homed  and  unhomed  cattle  are  not  aceU 
dental  variations,  but  different  species:  they  will, 
however,  breed  together. 

October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an 
escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable ;  1 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet 
I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  Mfttr 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myselC 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  my 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  weQ 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  bet- 
ter. This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my 
degree'  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistresf 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are 
now  going  to  some  other  isle,  to  what  we  know 
not ;  the  wind  will  tells  us.    I  am,  frc" 


LETTER  XXV.— To  thi  Same. 

MuU,  Oct  ISO,  177t 
Dear  Madam, 

Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
havinor  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me^ 
I  would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without 
some  token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intelligence^ 
a  tribute  wnich  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  by 
storms  many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we 
thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust, 
which  Boa.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest, 
forced  us  into  Col,  an  obscure  island;  on  whkh 
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Aii)or  aPBtira  recreatur  aura. 
There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island,  pert 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  woaU  be 
really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  moio 
than  one  continued  rock,  covered  fiom  space  to 
space  with  a  thin  layer  of^earth.  It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  pop«- 
lous,  and  life  is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of 
Skie;  for  the  huts  are  coltected  into  Uttle  vil- 
lages, and  every  one  has  a  amall  garden  of  roote 
and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  built 
by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  his 
ancestors.  The  young  laird  entertained  ns  veiT 
liberally ;  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred 
square  miles  of  land,  which  at  ten  shillings  en 
acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thousand 
ponnds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the 
agrimlture  of  his  country ;  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomae 
Salusbu  ry.  He  talks  of  doing  useful  things,  and 
has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  He 
haa  made  a  amall  essay  towards  a  road. 
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Col  18  bat  a  barren  place.  ]>escription  has 
here  few  opportunities  oi  spreading  her  colours. 
The  difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  onlyyicis- 
flitude.  The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or 
of  calms  to  tempests,  we  have  not  known;  wind 
and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  afler  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such 
accommodations  as  these  miserable  vessels  can 
afibrd,  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage 
into  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover 
by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that 
travelling  much  helps  me.  My  nighti  are  flatu- 
lent, though  not  in  tne  utmost  degree,  and  I  have 
a  weakness  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very 
onable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter. 
J,  am,  &C. 


LETTER  XXVI.— To  the  Samk. 

Inverarjff  Oct.  34(A,  177S. 
HONOURKD  MiSTRKSS, 

Mt  last  letters  to  you  and  mv  dear  master  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the 
Hebiides  in  extent  There  is  no  post,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to 
the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather ;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
afler  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  unt racked,  through  a  country 
Ot*  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in 
the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothini;  but  water  falling  from 
the  mountains  that  could  raise  any  ima^e  of 
delight  Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of 
Col  and  his  servant.  Col  made  every  Maclean 
open  his  house  where  he  came,  and  supply  us 
with  horses  when  we  departed ;  but  the  honea  of 
this  country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wisti. 

At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat 
departed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected, 
the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late, 
nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in 
darkness  with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a 
■loop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  storm, 
mw  our  distress,  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and 
deliberating,  sent  his  boat,  which,  by  CoPs 
order,  transported  us  to  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  We 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reducisd  him- 
self by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity 
of  selhng  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I 
wish  you  and  my  master  and  dueeney  had 
partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
dan  of  Maclean;  the  clan  which  claims  the 
aocoiid  place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the 
lina  of  battl«i    Sir  Ailaiiy  a  chiaftain,  a  harenoC. 


and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  this  insnlated  deaeit  i 
thatched  hut  with  no  chambera.  Yoong  04, 
who  owns  him  as  his  chie^  and  whose  coatia 
was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe,  given  him  sobs 
notice  of  our  visit;  be  received  as  with  a  aoldio^ 
frankness  and  the  gentleman's  elegance,  and 
introduced  os  to  his  daaghtera,  two  yoong  lafia 
who  have  not  wanted  education  saitable  to  tbdr 
birth,  and  who,  in  their  cottage,  neither  fotnt 
their  dignity,  nor  afii'cted  to  remember  it  Do 
not  you  wish  to  have  been  with  us  7 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  &ak 
of  his  ancestors:  and  while  he  forms  soon 
scheme  for  retrieving  theoi,  he  has  retreatsd 
hither. 

When  oar  salotations  were  over,  he  shoved 
us  the  island.  We  walked  nncovered  into  the 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  cftdi 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  ancient  grave-etones  of  which  the  insoip- 
tions  are  not  now  legible ;  and  without,  sane 
of  the  chief  families  still  continue  the  nrtt  of 
sepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demoted; 
beside  it,  on  the  right  aide,  is  a  bas-relief  of  ihe 
Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  horeriae 
over  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  1isd£ 
bell,  which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  Deither 
Presbyterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarian  wantooneM 
has  yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  b  tbirty-eifbt 
feet  long,  and  ei^teen  broad.  BoswcU,  who  u 
very  pious,  went  mto  it  at  night,  to  per^irm  tut 
devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste  for  fear  of 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  to 
which  the  water,  remarkaDly  pure,  is  conveyed 
from  a  distant  hill,  throufffa  pipes  laid  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  which  still  perform  the  office  of 
conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repured 
since  Popery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wantni 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  lii^oan. 
The  servants  live  in  another  cotta^,'in  which,  I 
suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  os,  thst 
Sunday  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day. 
One  of  the  lames  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service;— and  Paradise  was  opened  m 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  amoo* 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  baoT 
in  catching  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bed. 
Oysters  lie  upon  the'  sand,  one,  I  think,  sticking 
to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inchci 
under  the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  fit- 
tie  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells ;  and 
part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the 
erass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed. 
We  then  came  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the  ereoiiif 
one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and 
Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  tolaonck 
his  boat  a^ain,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolnkiil, 
where  the  nrst  great  preacher  of  Chiistiaiuty  to 
the  Scots  built  a  church  and  settled  a  monasteiy. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  veiy  onoooi' 
mon  cave  on  the  coast  of  MulL  We  had 
difiicolty  to  make  our  way  oyer  the  vast 
oC  bnkmk  rocka  that  lie  bafon  tha  «tiaBe% 


tnd  tt  tha  moath  w 


re  embsrrused  wi 
which  the  sea  hod  accumulated,  a>  i 
haliDatnni! ;  but  bb  we  adnnccd,  vre 
Boor  of  Bofl  »nd,  and  u  we  left  liie  li; 
M^  walked  along  a  very  npaciona  cavil 
over  head  with  an  arch  ahno^t  rcfnitar, 
k  moantaia  w>a  austained,  at  leart  a 
nek.  From  thii  magnifirent  cacen 
narrDW  passage  to  the  right  hand, 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  ttiouf;! 
obatnictcil  with   gri-at  alonea,  clemb 


pipanai 


in  of  the 


mere  Iks  a  great  sijuare  atone,  wh 
■erre  as  a  table.  Tbe  air  here  was  vi 
bat  not  onpreaiive,  and  the  flame  of  t 
continued  pjramidat.  The  cate  goe 
to  en  unknown  extent,  but  we  were 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground 
bat  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  o 
went  farther  and  came  back;  we 
thoog^ht  it  prudent  to  return. 

Oomg  forward  in  our  boat,  wo  c 
duster  of  rocka,  black  and  horrid,  i 
Allan  cboae  for  the  place  where  he  i 
■hi  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  aci 
■torea  weie  opened,  and  the  repast  tak 

We  then  entered  ihe  boat  again  ; 
•ame  upon  u<  ;  the  wind  rose  ;  the  eci 
Bnd  BoBwell  desired  to  bo  Ml  on  dn 
we,  however,  puraued  our  navi^tion,  a 
by  several  little  iaianiln  in  Ihe  silunt  sol 
ftinl  moonshine,  seeing  liltte,  and  hea 


d  the 


At  las 
ilofar 


ftTeatness  was  reponit«].  The  islan 
house  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfi 
aur  bed  in  a  fanner's  bam.  The  des 
hope  to  give  you  anodier  time.    1  am. 


LETTER  XXVII.— To  th«  S, 

EdiaburtI,,  Nor.  I' 
DllREIT  MitDAH, 
Amonc  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  r 
nation  suggested  at  this  distance,  I  m 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  1 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  wi 
to  believe  that  no  will  would  have  be 
Tbe  event  is  now  irrevocable  :  it  rem 
to  bear  iL  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  d, 
imposnble ;  but  as  the  wish  is  painfu 
use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not 
indulge  it.  Aa  lids,  and  vigour  of  n 
■prightlinesa  of  imagination,  and  flei 
attention  are  given  us  for  valuable,  a 
^rposes,  we  roust  not  think  ountelvea 
M  squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual 
U>  cloud  our  thoughts,  or  Rx  our  atlenli 
by  all  this  expense  we  know  that  no 
ba  produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  ; 
when  you  are  alone,  do  not  suffer  youi 
Bo  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  doi 
Tent  this  disappointment.  You  perhi 
not  have  dons  what  job  imagine,  or  ni 
done  it  without  eliecL  But  erea  to 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  ia  for  th 
not  so  useful  as  not  to  think.    Ran 


d  upon  tlia  b 
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which  lie  before  yon.  "All  ia  best,"  aaya 
Chene,  "as  it  has  been,  excepting  the  erroia 
of  our  own  frt'e  will"    Burton  concludes  hia 

long  book  upon  Melancholy  with  thia  important 
precept:  "  B.' not  solitary;  be  not  idle."  Re- 
member Chene'a  position,  and  observe  Burton'* 

We  came  hither  on  the  9lh  of  this  month.  1 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phippe  or 
Banks;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  aalutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for 
Queeney's  cabinet;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess; and  am  not  without  some  thought  of 
becoming  ber  ichoalfellow.  I  have  got  an 
Italian  Rasselas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  1 
coutd  do  her  good.  I  love  her  very  much ;  and 
aboold  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have 
tbe  honour  of  standing  to  the  oeil  baby.    I  am, 


LETTER  XXVIII.— To  ih«  Same. 

EdinbuTflt,  Km.  IBU,  mt. 

Mt  Dearest  Mrs t kiss, 
Tnis  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write  ;  while 
you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  bo  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  yon 
must  not  think  that  I  will  tove  him  ail  at  once  aa 
well  aa  1  love  Harry,  for  IlarTT  you  know  is  ao 
rational,     I  shall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  nrelty,  dear  Lucy!  Can  nothing  do  her 
good?  1  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  must 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confi- 
dence into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  what  is  best  both  for  ua  and 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Reao 
lution  and  dili£tnce  will  supply  all  that  ia 
wanting,  and  all  that  ia  losL  Bui  if  yonr 
health  should  be  impnired,  I  know  not  when  to 
find  a  eub<<titute.  I  shall  have  no  mistress ;  Mr. 
Thrale  will  have  no  wife ,  and  the  little  flock 
will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  he  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in 
Ihe  coach  for  Monday  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be 
in  LiHidon  on  Friday  the  S6th,  in  the  evening 
Please  to  let  Mr*.  Williams  know.    1  am,  &c 


letter  you  will  have ;  how  else  can  I  expect  that 
you  ahould  write  7  and  Ihe  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  unea- 
siness, notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  (he  aistera  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and 
say  whatever  good  they  can.  They  five  dm 
good  words,  and  cherries,  and  atrawbairieK 
Lod^  •  ■  *  *  1,]^  her  mother  and  sitter  war* 
Tinting  there  vesterday,  and  Lkdy  •  •  *  •  (oak 
bar  tek  befor*  liei  mother. 
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Mt&  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Miss  Porter's  this 

Afternoon.     Miss  A comes  little  near  me. 

Mr.  Lan^ley,  of  Ashbourne,  was  here  to-day,  in 
his  way  to  Binningham,  and  every  body  talks  of 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to 
walk  in  a  few  days,  from  the  town-hall  to  the 
cathedral  in  procession,  to  hear  a  sermon.  Thev 
walk  in  Unen  gowns,  and  each  has  a  stick  with 
an  acorn,  but  for  the  acorn  thry  could  give  no 
reason,  till  I  told  them  of  the  civic  crown. 

I  have  just  had  your  sweet  letter,  and  am 
fflad  that  you  are  to  be  at  the  Regatta.  You 
know  how  little  I  love  to  have  you  left  out  of 
any  shining  part  of  life.  You  have  every  right 
to  distinction,  and  should  therefore  be  distin- 
guished. You  will  see  a  show  with  philosophic 
superiority,  and  therefore  may  see  it  safely.  It 
ii  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  at  home  contented  when 
others  are  seeing  or  making  shows.  But  not  to 
have  been  where  it  is  supposed,  and  seldom  sup- 
posed falsely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could ;  to 
be  able  to  say  nothing  when  every  one  is  talk- 
ing; to  have  no  opmion  when  every  one  is 
judging ;  to  hear  exclamations  of  rapture,  with- 
out power  to  depress;  to  listen  to  falsehoods 
without  right  to  contradict,  is,  after  all,  a  state 
of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is 
rather  hardened  by  stubbornness,  than  supported 
by  fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  winning, 
lei  us  enjoy  it;  if  it  is  to  be  despised,  let  us 
despise  it  by  conviction.  But  the  world  is  not 
to  be  despised,  but  as  it  is  compared  with  some- 
thing better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than 
solitude,  and  pleasure  better  than  indolence. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil fit^  says  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
natural  philosopher.  By  doing  nothing,  and  by 
knowing  nothing,  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtained.  He  must  mingle  with  the  world 
that  desires  to  be  useful.  Every  new  scene 
impresses  new  ideas,  enriches  the  imagination, 
and  enlarges  the  power  of  reason,  by  new  topics 
of  comparison.  You  that  have  seen  the  Regatta 
will  have  images  which  we  who  miss  it  must 
want,  and  no  intellectual  images  are  without 
uae.  But  when  you  are  in  this  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  gayety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits  of 
ne^gligence  steal  upon  you.  Hoc  age,  is  the  great 
ru&,  whether  you  are  serious  or  merry :  whether 
you  are  stating  the  expenses  of  your  family, 
learning  science  or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floating 
on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress.  Of  the  whole 
entertainment  let  me  not  hear  so  copious,  nor  so 
true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from  you.  I 
am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXX.— To  the  Same. 

JUhboume. 
Deaebst  Madam, 

I  AM  sure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that 
^mes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 
Since  I  wrote  to  Clueeney  I  have  written  twice 
to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th :  be  pleased  to  let 
floe  know  whether  you  have  them  or  have  them 
not  That  of  the  6th  you  should  regularly  have 
bad  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  tlM  9th  seems 
not  to  mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ !  He  only  grows  dull  because 
ka  is  sickly ;  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  impair 
lum;  nor  is  he  soch  a  chsmslson  «§  to  tako 


immediately  the  colour  of  his  company.  When 
you  see  him  again,  you  will  find  him  reanimated. 
Most  men  have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy 
da3[s;  at  least  they  have  days  when  they  pot 
their  powers  into  action,  and  days  when  thej 
sufler  them  to  repose. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  a  family,  aod 
which,  in  whatever  flow  of  riches  or  conndenoe 
of  prosperity,  deserves  to  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered. I  hope  a  great  part  of  it  has  paid  debts, 
and  no  small  part  bought  land.  As  for  gravel- 
ling and  walling  and  digging,  though  I  am  Dot 
much  delighted  with  them,  yet  something,  indeed 
much,  must  be  allowed  to  every  nian*s  taste. 
He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to  enjiiy  part 
of  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  nope  to  range  in 
the  w^k,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  devour 
fruit  from  the  wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means 
to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build  a  garden- 
er's house  upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and  be  happy. 
Much  happiness  it  will  not  bring  him ;  but  wnat 
can  he  do  better?  If  I  had  money  enough,  what 
would  I  do  7  Perhaps,  if  you  and  master  did  not 
hold  me,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India. 
Would  this  be  better  than  building  and  plant- 
ing? It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to  the 
eye,  and  more  amphtude  to  the  mind.  Uaif 
fourteen  thousand  would  send  me  out  to  see 
other  forms  of  existence,  and  bring  me  back  to 
describe  thenu 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  ot 
the  9th,  that  is  on  the  1 1th.  Let  me  know  when 
it  comes.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXI.— To  the  Same. 

LiteJifieldj  jSug.  ad,  177a 
Madam, 

I  DINED  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.  Never  surely  was  I  such  a 
writer  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters?  I  am 
not  of  your  opinion  that  I  snail  not  like  to  read 
them  hereaft^ ;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not 
much  history  of  mind,  or  any  thing  else,  thev 
will,  I  hope,  always  be  in  some  degree  the  reconu 
of  a  pure  and  blameless  friendship,  and,  in  some 
hours  of  languor  and  sadness,  may  revive  the 
memory  of  more  cheerful  timesw 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirooi 
hereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind, 
I  do  not  see.  Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now 
look  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  life,  will  probaUv 
be  passed  over  unitormly  and  smootmy,  witB 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  with 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  The  accuisa- 
lation  of  knowledge  which  you  promise  to  yom^ 
self,  by  which  the  future  is  to  look  back  opoo 
the  present,  with  the  superiority  of  manhood  to 
infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or 
never  will  be  made ;  and  yon  will  find,  as  mil- 
lions have  found  before  you,  that  forty-five  bf 
made  little  sennble  addition  to  Uiirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  *  gains  no 
increase  of  hcaght,  and  little  of  strength,  there  ■ 
likewise  a  period,  though  more  vmriable  by  exte^ 
nal  causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attaii* 
iltftfttioMiy pointy  vodwrnylMt  adfuniiti 
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powers  of  reflection,  judgment,  and  ratiocina- 
tion. The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of 
motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mechanic  opera- 
tions, but  its  original  strength  receives  not 
improvement:  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
languages,  or  new  sciences,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and  unless  it 
attains  new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly 
produces  thoughts  of  the  same  force  and  the 
same  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  life ;  as 
the  tree,  unless  a  forei^  fruit  be  ingraded,  gives 
year  after  vear  productions  of  the  same  form  and 
the  same  navour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  strength  of  thoucht  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  pos- 
sesses of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  verv 
different  in  different  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience. 
When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little,  may 
be  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so 
late,  that  1  wiU  inquire  against  the  next  post- 
nigfaL    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXII.— To  thb  Samb. 

Litchjleldf  Jiug.  5M,  1775. 
Dear  Madam, 

Instead  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one  is 
sufficient, — that  you  wish  for  my  company.    1 

fmrposc  to  write  no  more  till  vou  see  mn.  The 
adi'is  at  Stowhill  and  Grennhill  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  it  will  bo  best  to  take  a  post- 
chaise,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations 
of  a  common  carriajie.  I  will  venture  to  suppose 
the  ladies  at  Streatham  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  vou  will 
not  be  so  much  wiser  as  you  expect,  when  you 
have  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
inspection  of  numan  life  will  discover  that  time 
oden  passes  without  any  incident  which  can 
much  enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment 
When  we  are  young  we  learn  mucli,  because  we 
arc  universally  ignorant ;  we  observe  every  thing, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  But  afler  some 
years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  exhausted ; 
one  day  passes  like  another,  in  the  same  scene 
of  appearances,  in  the  same  course  of  transac- 
tions ;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
and  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already 
know,  and  therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make 
us  know  with  greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  sel- 
dom maKOs,  with  re^rd  to  life  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  his  knowledge:  not  only 
because  as  more  is  known  there  is  less  to  learn, 
but  because  a  mind  stored  with  images  and  prin- 
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ciples  turns  inwards  for  its  own  entertainment, 
and  is  employed  in  settUng  those  ideas  which  run 
into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  thoee  which 
are  stealing  away ;  practices  by  which  wisdom 
may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The  merchant 
who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  money,  ceases 
to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  when  he  miakes  it 
his  business  only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  little  dimculty,  but  ol 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of 
practice  than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying 
the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for  refine- 
ment, and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  riefat 
is  already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  b>U 
low  it  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to  wisdom, 
than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher. 
But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  claim 
the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never, 
endeavour  their  own  improvement  Opinion* 
once  received  from  instruction,  or  settled  by 
whatever  accident,  are  seldom  recalled  to  exa« 
mination ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be  right, 
they  are  never  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may 
present,  cither  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  acquiescence  in  preconceptions  none 
are  wholl  v  free ;  between  fear  of  uncertainty,  and 
dislike  of'^labour,  every  one  rests  while  he  might 
yet  go  forward;  ana  they  that  were  wise  at 
thirty-three,  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hopte  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your 
head  less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  wnicliL 
you  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent 
evil,  not  to  increase  it 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably 
unnecessary,  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 
healthful,  and  your  affairs  prosperous.    Unmin* 

f^led  ffood  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may 
awfully  gather  all  the  good  within  our  reach, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  which 
we  lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our  present  exist* 
ence  permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy. 

I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXm.— To  thi  Samb. 

LUe\fleldj  Kareh  35M,  1770. 

Dear  Madam, 

This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but 
to  come  and  partake  it 

Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy !  When  T  read  the 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  *'Such 
a  death  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  bow- 
ever  I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  ara 
in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  yon 
lovea  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  oom^ 
fort  as  ^ou  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  could 
not  have  einoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long  hm 
separated  from  him.  He  has  probably  escaped 
many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  coft- 
fidence  we  resign  ourselves  to  Almi^y  Good 
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iieM,  and  fall  down,  without  irreverent  mur- 
murs, before  the  Sovereign  Distributor  of  good 
and  evil,  with  hope  that  Oiough  sorrow  endureth 
for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

1  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think 
tiiat  you  want  any  arguments  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can  my  consolation  have 
any  effect  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish  to 
comfort  you.  What'can  be  done  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember  first,  that  your  child  is 
happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from 
the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formi- 

^  dable  dangers  which  extend  their  mischief  to 
eternity.  Vou  have  brought  into  the  world  a 
rational  being ;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the 
little  life  that  has  been  granted  him;  vid  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  per- 
manent and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quillity as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention. 
M  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties  and 
accustomed  entertainments.    You  can  do  no 

.  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  there- 
fore think  less  on  those  whom  your  attention 
may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone. 
I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.— To  the  Samb. 

SepL  6/A,  1777. 

Dearest  Ladt, 
It  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasing,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days^  will  have 
so  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixty-eight  years? 
But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we 
have  both  seen,  ana  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted  7  I  have  left  part  of  the  compaiiy  with 
which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this 
letter ;  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  that 
my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  f  suppose  you 
are  pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana ;  and  a  very 
curious  collection  posterity  will  find  it  Do  not 
remit  the  practice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
as  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology, 
you  knoWj  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man's 
ufe  is  of  importance  to  himself  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages ;  they 
make  the  variegation  of  existence ;  and  there  are 
many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  promise 
with  JEneas,  el  hoe  olim  nundniase  juvabii.  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may 
be  usefuL  There  is  however  an  intemperate 
attention  to  slight  circumstances  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  life  be  spent  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  rest  Every  day  per- 
haps has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  days  can  have  much. 

WV  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no 


thought  of  when  I  began  ?  The  Thraliana  droiv 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserves  however  aa 
hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  least 
loss  of  time,  the  loas  of  what  we  wish  to  retain 
may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  post 
comes  empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  beUeve,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am, 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV.— To  thk  Same. 

Litchfield,  Oct.  Uj  1777 
Dear  Madam, 

This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  this 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  shall 
be,  I  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  &om  which  place 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest  way  home. 
I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went;  and 
do  not  hke  the  state  of  my  health.  But,  wm 
hodUf  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  bet- 
ter, and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  ssd 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greeae 
to  be  cured. 

Did  jou  see  Foote  at  Brighthelmatone? — ^Did 
you  thmk  he  would  so  soon  be  gone? — ^Lifi^^ 
says  Falstafil^  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fellow 
in  his  way ;  and  the  worid  is  really  impoverished 
by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Focrteana. 
Now,  Hill  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  himT 
Will  genius  change  ki$  aex  to  weep?  I  wooki 
really  have  his  hfe  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  dili- 
gently now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  through, 
though  so  many  weeks  have  pasaed.  Little  lives 
and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  long,  with  very 
little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  home 
wards.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVI.— To  the  Same. 

Oct  13<4,  1777 
Dear  Madam, 

Yet  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Sudi  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  gives  me  great 
delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  I  besin 
to  wish  myself  vrith  you  more  than  I  ahoald  do, 
if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay 
away  till  one's  company  is  desired,  but  not  sa 
good  to  stay  after  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did 
not  set  to  it  very  soon ;  and  if  I  should  go  up  to 
London  with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  said, 

but  that  I  was who  can  tell  what?    I 

therefore  stay  till  I  can  bring  up  sometluDg  to 
stop  their  mouths,  and  then 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receiva 
your  dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you 
may  continue  that  direction,  for  I  think  to  get 
thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  atarved ;  I  wish  Mtsi 
Thrale  had  it  to  nurse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all 
for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little  either  does  oi 
hens. 

How  did  you  and  yonr  aunt  part?  Did  yo« 
IturniMr  out  of  dooia  to  begin  your  joarneyf  « 
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did  she  le&ve  you  by  her  usual  shortness  of  visits. 
I  love  to  know  how  vou  go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness  and  my 
master's.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short, 
very  short,  of  my  early  expectation;  but  the 
acqui!«ition  of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  age  when 
new  friendships  are  seldom  required,  is  some- 
thing better  tnan  the  general  course  of  thinjgs 
gives  man  a  right  to  expect.    I  think  on  it  with 

freat  delight ;  1  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted, 
am,  /kc 


LETTER  XXXVII.— To  the  Same. 

Lite/i/ietd,  OeL  97f*,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

Yoc  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspond- 
once  were  pnnted,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  pos- 
terity is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — Jinch*  io  sono 
pittort.  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothing  to 
say ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  witnout 
consciousness  of  sajin^,  and  without  any  remem- 
brance of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will 
not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  body  has  it  « 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
afTection ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gavety ;  some 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make 
a  letter  without  affection,  without  wisdom,  with- 
out gavety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret, 
is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistolic  art 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know.  Madam,  his 
soul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shown 
undisguised  in  its  natural  process;  nothing  is 
inverted,  nothing  distorted :  you  see  systems  in 
their  elements ;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant 
to  the  knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now 
l)ofore  you  7  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these 
veracious  pages  7  Do  not  you  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles  7  This  is  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  have  noplace,  and  every  thin^  is  said  as 
it  is  thought  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in 
its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  spread  over  it,  siratum  super  straiumf 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are  the 
letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which 
minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other  as 
they  are  movM  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  con- 
sanguinity of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched 
as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed 
nothinjg  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent 
of  having  th'is  opened  my  heart    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVin.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  10th,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

And  so.  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinkiD|[  some 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thmking 


wrong,  you  fall  to  writing  about  ma  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  iiny  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  summoned  to  Briffht- 
hclmstone  through  storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt, 
and  ail  the  hardsnips  of  ¥rintry  journeys.  You 
know  my  natural  oread  of  all  those  evils ;  yet 
to  show  my  master  an  example  of  compliance, 
and  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  you, 
and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way  to  disease,  my 
purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  she  will 
in  time  be  better ;  I  hope  tne  same  for  myself. 
The  rejuvenescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both 
reason  W  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  ns  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  besides  as  a 
friend  to  my  master. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least 

Eart  of  it  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her 
rothers;  she  sends  her  compliments.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  come  home  I  think  a  very  little 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  en^ldt  to  that  wig. — ^We 
will  bum  it,  and  get  drunk  •lor  what  is  joy  with- 
out drink  7  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about 
our  success,  which  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it 
problematical.  Well,  but  seriously,  I  think  1 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own  hair :  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twisU 
ing,  and  papering,  and  unpapering,  and  cuHing, 
and  frizzinj^,  and  powdering,  and  getting  out  the 
powder,  with  all  tne  other  operations  reouired  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair ;  yet  let  it  bo 
combed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter-day — I  could  wish  it  might  be  combed 
once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulge 
my  wishes,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopes, 
I  should  fancy  the  operation  performed — one 
knows  not  when  one  has  enough— perhaps 
every  morning.    I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXIX.— To  the  Same. 

JUhboume,  June  UU,  1779 
Dear  Madam, 

Tour  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  very 
terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  be  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  what* 
ever  distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head 
affected,  I  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure  was,  i 
think,  not  apoplecticu,  but  hysterical,  and  there* 
fore  not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  yoa 
however  consult  such  physicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust  Bromfield  seems  to  have 
done  well,  and  by  bis  practice  appears  not  to 
suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid  and  fun- 
damental comfort  1  remember  Dr.  Marsigli,  an 
Italian  physician,  whose  se*ture  was  more  vio* 
lent  than  Mr.  Thrale*s,  for  he  fell  down  helpless, 
but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  a 
professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as 
only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  vour  letter, 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  1  caa 
comfort  you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope  you 
are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  and  help  to  bo 
happy.    I  am,  £c. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments;  1m  is  oos 
of  the  people  that  are  growing  old. 


LETTER  XL^-To  thi  Samb. 

•fnUewiH,  Jiau  na,  ITT*. 

Dk1>  MlDtK, 

Hon  near  we  are  all  to  extreme  daager.  We 
are  inrrrr  or  aad,  or  biuy  M  klle,  and  for)!et  that 
death  is  hovering  over  aa.  Yon  are  a  dear  lady 
lor  writing  ami n.  The  cane,  an  you  now  desctitw 
it,  is  worae  than  I  conceited  it  when  I  read  jour 
firat  letter.  It  is  alill  however  not  apoplectic,  but 
Menu  to  have  wiinetliing  wnrae  than  bjBterkal, 
a  tendency  In  a  palsy,  which  I  hope  however  i* 
How  over.  I  am  eiad  thai  yoa  have  Heberden, 
■ndhopeweareil!  nfer.  I  amlhe  morealanned 
by  thii  violent  leiiure,  ai  I  can  impute  it  to  no 
wronif  practices,  or  intemperanca  of  %ny  kind, 
■nd  therefore  know  not  how  any  defence  or  pre- 
■erralive  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thiale  has  cer- 
tainly less  exerciMi  than  when  he  rollowed  the 
(baes;  but  he  ii  very  far  from  unwieldineaa  nr 
inactivity,  and  further  still  from  any  vicious  or 
dangerous  excess.  1  fancy,  however,  be  will  do 
weJl  to  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  mo  know  every  post  bow 
be  goet  on.  Such  ndden  violence  is  very  dread- 
lid  ;  we  know  not  l^wbat  it  is  let  looae  upon  ui, 
nor  by  what  its  efiects  are  limited. 

If  my  coining  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be 
tiaeful  to  any  purpose,  let  me  but  know.  I  will 
•oon  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Q,neeney's  Bancis,  ended  last 
-     '  '*      '■■  ease  and  poverty.     She 


Ira.  Kennedy,  C 


LETTER  XLL— To  Ma.  TmiiLt 

UumUU,  Am  su,  ITTB. 
Dita  Sir, 
To  show  you  bow  well  I  think  of  your  health, 
I  have  tent  you  a  hundred  pounds  lo  keep  for 
me.  It  will  come  within  one  dajr  of  quarter'^]', 
and  that  day  yon  must  give  me.     I  came  by  II  in 

found  it  with  the  re 


^  ir  health  or  hera.  If  1  could  bare  dons 
■nj  good,  I  bad  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  to 
you ;  and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my 
advice  can  be  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any 


What  can  be  done  yoa  n 


Nothing  is  for  the  p 
your  ariTielv.  FuiU  Lcli  ii  one  oi  tne  greai 
mice  of  health.  I  believe  it  wilt  be  good  to  ride 
oflen,  but  never  to  weariness,  for  wearineu  ii 
haelf  a  temporary  resolution  of  the  aerrei,  and 
b  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  eierdse 
eontinued  to  fatigue — exercise  is  labomr  used 
only  while  it  produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet:  do  not 
tbink  with  earnestness  even  of  your  bealtbj  but 
think  on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too 
much  agitation ;  among  which  I  hope  i^  dear 
Sir,  your,  ha. 


-  ~TTER  XLIL— To  Mm*.  Tnau. 

ay  I  dwed  with  poor  Lawrence,  wba 
than  ever.  When  he  was  told  that 
y  viailed  Mr.  Tbrale,  he  inquired  (■ 
id  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  doH, 
aiure  would  not  do  fx  herselC  Oa 
cveninj  I  was  at  Mra.  Vesey^  and 
I  inquiry  about  ray  master,  but  I  laid 
;oad.  There  was  Dr.  Bernard  oCEuM, 
lade  a  noise  all  the  evening ;  and  lim 
ps,  and  Wraial  till  I  drove  him  awaj. 
re  no  loss  of  my  mistresa,  who  laugb^ 
s,  and  frolicki  it  all  the  long  day,  anl 
ika  of  poor  Colin. 

Thrale  will  but  continue  to  m«nd,m 
lope,  come  together  ogmin,  aikd  do  it 
igs  aa  ever  we  dal ;  but  peifaaps  yoa 
ule  loo  prood  to  heed  me,  and  yetail 
I  told  yon,  it  will  DOl  be  easy  for  y«a  W 
another. 

!y  has  been  a  good  giA,  ar>d  wrote  IM 
if  Bumcy  said  ahe  would  write,  iha 
1  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  Ska 
I  home  fiist  enough.  I  have 
to  let  her  know  that  Dr.  B 
lad  recommended  her  novel,  ipeaks  of 
eat  commendation,  and  that  the  copy 
e  lent  me,  haa  been  read  by  Dr.  Law- 
:e  limes  over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy 
1  no  more  minds  roe  than  if  I  wtn  a 
.    Ptaj  speak  to  QiHeBey  lo  wiilB 

bad  a  cold  and  a  eoHgfa,  aitd  takes 
Hi  think  I  am  better.     We  have  had 

weather ;  bad  riding  wesitlter  lor  ny 
lit  be  will  sannooQt  it  alL  Did  Mih 
lake  any  reply  to  TOttr  comparison  at 
with  lolilude,  or  did  you  quite  down 
un  much  pleased  to  think  that  Hra. 
inks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  place 
wall;  her  kindness  was  hardly  within 

but  time  does  wonderfot  things.  Al 
I,  that  if  I  should  come  again,  my  pciat 
taken  dowiL      I  fear  I  shall  nent 


xl  or  Dr.  Harrington  T  Do  you  gv  ts 
where  ihev  write  for  the  myith  7    lot 

places  of  nigh  reaort,  and  fannghms 
dosens ;  while  I  am  awrking  lor  icat 
ly  about  men  of  whom  I  know  DOthiw 

verses,  iukI  sometimes  very  Utile  tf 
ow  I  have  begmi,  however,  I  do  BK 
'  making  an  end.  Mr.  NicboU  boU> 
nn  is  themoat  laiiHf  of  all  that  I  bifs 
loubt  they  will  not  be  done  beSxe  yoa 

lu  think  younelf  the  Gnt  writer  m  Al 
a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  yoawiiu 
[ter  as  this}  So  roucellaneoas^  witk 
le  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Skik- 
Forks;  such  graceful  negligence  rf 
like  the  BDcient  eotboaiaMal  The 
of  natoie  and  of  friendAipL  Now  tf 
dt  I  pmceed  to  speak  T  Of  whon  bn 
tague?  Having  mentioned  Sbakipesis 
re,  does  not  Uie  name  irf  Montagai 
r  upon  me  1  Snch  were  the  tianntiass 
LCnts,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  becaias 
lediale  idea  ii  loet  to  modeni  andcr- 
1  wish  her   i 


baelf  with  friendBhlp  ;  but,  nJ)  Colin,  thv  ho[ 
are  in  vain !  One  thinj;  hnwever  m  left  mc 
li»ve  su!l  lo  complain;  but  I  hope  1  enall  i 
toinpl.iin  much  wliile  jou  have  any  kindni 
Toe  me.     I  am,  dearesl  and  dearest  Mada 

fuur,  Alc*  London,  ^pritUth,  L?^ 

LETTER  XLIII.— To  thi  Sauz. 
Deahest  Madah, 
Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abatinently,  till 
can  peniiiade  himseir  in  aluiain  by  rule.  1  liv 
on  potaloea  on  Friday,  and  on  spinacb  to-da 
but  I  have  had,  I  am  afraid,  tcio  many  dinneia 
■late.  I  Unik  physic  too  both  days,  and  hope 
fasi  to-morrow.  When  he  cornea  home,  we  n 
shame  him.  and  Jehb  ahall  scold  him  i 


lar 


I  a 

of  the  . 


dIhBL 


t  he  it 


unpany, 
IB  a^Hin  another.     Encourage, 

Nothing  ia  mora  common  thai 
wherB  mutual  approbaiinn   ia 
pecl'd.    There  is  often  on  bolhi 
not  over  bencvotenl;  and  aa  attention  is  stro 
so  that   nothing  drops  unheeded. 


liciyl,    , 


difference  i 

where  there  is  no  restraintviiil  commonly  appe 
immediately  generates  dislike. 

Never  let  crtticiima  operate  upon  7Dur  face 
TOur  mind;  it  is  very  rBrcly  that  an  auibor 
hurt  by  his  cnlics.  The  blaze  of  rcputali. 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  t 
•ocket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered 
perpetual  laitips  that  shine  unconsnmed.  Pre 
the  author  of  Fitzosborne'a  Letlcn  I  cann 
think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  on 
onee  about  thirty  yeara  agn,  and  in  some  ami 
dispute  reduced  him  lo  whistle;  having  not  aei 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  inioreagion.  Po 
Moore  tlie  Palnilisl  was  one  of  the  com|iany. 

Airs.  Montague's  long  staj  againal  her  o* 
hlclinaiion,  ia  very  convenient.  You  would,  I 
your  own  confession,  want  B  companion  ;  ai 
ahe  ta  par  plaribus,  cunvenung  with  her  you  nu 
find  carirfy  in  one. 

Al  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B , 

travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  co 
•douanesBof  her  own  abilities.  We  had  a  co 
test  of  gallantry,  an  hour  long,  so  much  lo  tl 
J! -in  of  the  company,  that  I "  "  '    ' 


»  crowded    room,  i 
Then 


would    ha 

lelt.  and  tl 
-yplac. 


E'tled   us  agai 
shop  of  si.  .', 
and  Lonl  Monhoddo,  and  Sir  Joshua, 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  you  do  either 
■ee  or  not  to  see  I  The  Eibibition  is  emineiil 
■plcndid.  There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  ar 
grace,  and  eiprcssion,  and  all  the  varieties 
■rtificial  eicellence.  The  apartments  were  in 
wry  noble.  The  pictures,  hr  tlie  sake  of  a  sk. 
light,  are  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  there  we  dine 
and  I  sat  over  ngninst  the  Archbishop  of  Yor 
See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  under  pellico 
government.    I  am.  &c. 

Lvutpn,  May  1,  17^. 

LETTER  XLIV.— To  rat  Sami. 

Itndvn,  Jun*  »,  1190. 
DaiR  Madam, 
Ta  the  question.  Who  was  iinpressed  with  coi 
.:     •  iimny  with  ereaiiruih  beainweri 
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that  every  body  was  impressed,  for  nobody  wa* 

Un  Ptidoy  the  good  Protestants  met  in  St. 
George's  FleIdH,  nt  the  summons  of  Lord 
Oeoige  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bora 
it  wiih  RTcat  tanienesi.  At  night  the  oulioges 
be^an  by  the  demolition  of  ihs  mass-houae  by 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  ot 
government  I  cannot  pve  you.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Siraban,  who  had  hei'n  innulled,  spoke  lo  Lord 
Mansfield,  wlio  had,  I  think,  been  insulted,  too, 
of  tlie  licentiouBiicss  of  the  populace ;  and  hia 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slieht  irr^ularily. 
On  Tuesday  night  tliey  pulled  down  Flelding'B 
house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street.  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile'a 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to 
Newgate  to  demand  their  oumpaiiioiis  who  had 
been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keeper 
could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's  per- 
mission, which  he  went  lo  ask ;  at  his  return  ha 
found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in 
a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  whieh 
Ihey  pulled  down  ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
lotally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Cune-wond,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  them. 
They  plundered  some  PapiBla,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass- house  in  Mnorlields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and  Ibund  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  lire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pro- 
testants were  plundering  the  Session-bouse  at 
the  Old  B.iitey.  There  were  nnl,  I  believe,  a 
'  '  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
iiy.wiihonl  ■     ■        •■■       -■       ■' 


hundrei 


w fully  employed,  i. 


full  day. 
ourn  IB  Liie  cowaroicB  "I  tt  cDiiiineirial  place. 
On  Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marahnlaeo,  and 
Wood-street  Counter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  niahl  they  set  lire  to  the  Fleet  and  to  the 
Kinfi'a  Bcncli,  and  I  know  not  bow  many  other 
ploces  ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  confla- 
gration hll  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threaten^]: 
Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  myself. 
Sudi  a  liinc  of  terror  jou  have  been  happy  in  not 
seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistntes 
had  not  done  thei^  duly,  but  that  he  would  do 
his  own  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published, 
Jirerting  us  lo  keep  our  servanta  within  doors, 
[u  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force. 
The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  differeut  pans,  and 

What  has  happened  at  your  house  yon  will 
llnow,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ; 
ind  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  darker  is 
>ver.  There  ia  a  body  of  soUisn  al  SL  Marga- 
■el's  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  gueos 
n  what  he  can  allude ;  but  I  know  that  a  young 
'ellow,  of  little  more  Utin  seventy,  is  nalutally 
ill  unresisted  contiueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  Ult  Mr.  Tlitale  that  I  live  here  and  have 
lo  fruit,  and,  if  lie  does  not  inieriMse.  am  DOi 
likely  to  have  much;   bi 


1  iliLiik  he  might 


Pi-ay  inak^ 
Rucney.    I  ai 


e  bH  lo  the  gu- 


LETTER  XLV.— To  the  S.me. 

June  1014,  1T». 

DeIR  MlDlH, 

Yon  haTc  ere  now  beoiU  and  ri::ul  enough  10 
coDTince  vuu  ihat  we  have  bud  ■omething  l» 
•ulTer,  and  (orocthing  to  fear,  nndthercfure  1 
Ifaink  it  n^reBBiiry  1o  quiet  [he  colicjtude  which 
jiou  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  ibat  our 
calnmities  anJ  terrors  are  not  o;  an  end.  The 
•oldters  are  stationed  »o  aa  lo  ti>j  eveiy  where 
within  call;  there  is  no  loi — -  any  body  of 
riutera,  and  tlie  individuals  aj..  .iiDLed  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prison;  the  BU-ecU  aie  safe  end 
qaiet:  Lord  George  was  lost  night  sent  lo  ihe 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  nidi  a 
parly  of  soldiers  iu  my  neig)ibouihcx>d,  lo  aeiie 
the  publisher  of  a  sediiious  pniier.  Every  body 
walka,  and  eats,  and  aleeps  in  seeuritr.  But  <he 
hiflory  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you  with 
■maiemcnt:  it  is  without  any  modem  eiample. 

Several  chapels  have  been  deatroyed,  and 
•everal  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  spoit  was  to  bum  the  jails.  This 
was  a  Ruid  rabble  biek.  The  deblors  and  the 
crinuDals  were  ell  set  at  liberty  j  but  of  the  cri- 
minals, as  has  always  happened,  many  are 
already  retaken,  and  two  pirntea  have  BUrreo- 
dered  themselves,  and  it  ■>  expected  that  they 
will  be  pflrdoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force  ;  and  wc  are  all  again  under  ihe  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought  Ihat  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  jrou  and  my  master  to 
have  my  teslimony  to  the  public  aecurily ;  and 
that  you  would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told 
jou  that  you   are  wife.     1  am,  dearest  lady, 


I^TTER  XL VI.— To  rni  S^mi. 

LondoHf  *SprH  6lht  1781. 
DkaBCST  Man  All, 
Or  your  injunctions,  lo  pray  for  you,  and  writt 
to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neithei  unobserved ;  and 
I  hope  to  find  you  willing  ii^a  short  time  to  alle- 
viate your  trouble  by  some  other  eierciae  of  th< 
mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  cala 
mity.  No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  haa  evei 
oppressed  me  like  ihia.  But  lei  ua  remember 
Ihat  WB  are  m  the  hands  of  Him  who  knowi 
when  to  give  and  when  lu  lake  away  i  who  wil 
look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  varia 
lions  of  eiisience,  aitd  who  invites  us  to  call  oi 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Coll  upon  him  ii 
this  great  revoluiion  of  life,  and  call  wiih  codE 
dence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  Tor  the  pasl 
and  support  for  the  future.  Ho  that  haa  givei 
you  happineea  in  marriage,  lo  a  degree  ofwhic): 
without  peraonal  knowledge,  I  should  hav 
thougbl  the  deacriptioD  fabulous,  can  give  to 
another  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother ;  and  i 
laat  ihe  happiness  (ri  losing  all  temporal  cares  i 
the  thoDghUof  aneianiity  inHsaveP' 


I  do  not  exhort  yon  to  reason  yonndf  ints 
-anquillity.  We  must  first  pmy,  end  Ibtn 
ibour ;  GrBl  implore  the  bleasiog  of  God,  uiij 
se  those  means  which  he  puu  into  our  hands. 
uhiiaicd  ground  has  few  weeds ;  a  mind  dccii- 
led  by  lawful  business,  has  LtUe  loom  la  iBf 
egret. 
id  I 

ny  zeal  for  your  advanuige,  I 
ed  ;  that  the  other  eicculora,  more  used  to  oio- 
ider  properly  ihan  I,  commended  it  for  wijdfm 
nd  equity.  Yet  why  should  I  not  tell  you  liut 
ou  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  your  inunediaie 
ipeiues,  and  two  thousand  pounds  >  year,  liili 
oUi  the  houses,  and  all  the  Rood*. 
Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  ibat  the  time, 
'hetlier  long  or  short,  that  shall  yel  be  gnnlnl 
s,  may  be  well  spent ;  and  Ibat  when  this  life, 
ihich  at  the  longest  is  very  short,  abalt  cocot  to 
n  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  neiv 
nd.    1  am,  deareat  Mndain,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XLVIL— To  thb  SaMC 
DeaB  ManaM, 
UOPK  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  clearer. 


_   .    .  'tiy  you  abnuld  not  ft 

0  Bath;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  wkIi 
egaid  to  practice  and  business  ibey  are  tin 
ame.  It  is  a  day^s  journey  from  either  place; 
ind  the  post  is  more  eipeditioua  and  ceriain  to 
lath.  Consult  onl]i  your  incliitatlon,  ftjt  liwre 
s  really  no  other  principle  of  choice.  God  dued 
JKJ  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P moocv, 

ml  it  WSJ  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  all  Jo 
ill  we  can  to  make  you  less  unhappv,  and  yoa 
nuBtdoall  you  can  for  yourself  WhBt*e,<r 
vbat  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  bat  Ihtlc ; 
rel  certainly  that  calamity,  which  may  be  coosi 
iered  as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably  on  half  tnaa 
cind,  is  not  finally  without  alleviation. 

Il  is  aomnhing  for  me,  that,  aa  I  have  not  th 
lecrepitude,  1  have  not  the  csJlousness  of  old 
■ge.  I  hope  in  time  lo  b«  leaa  afflicled.  1  am,  kc 


LETTER  XLTni.— To  TmcSan*. 

Lr-den,  Jlptil  SI4,  Vm. 
Data  MtnaK, 
yo 

quillily  is  . ^    __^ 

trust  m  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  dsibr 
than  it  IB.  Youi  Iocs  has  beeo  Tciy  great,  ^ 
you  retain  more  than  almoet  any  other  can  hsf 
to  possets.  You  are  hi({;h  id  the  opinion  cf  ■>■■ 
kind  j  you  have  children  from  whom  nsdi 
pleasure  msy  be  expected ;  and  that  yoa  vl 
find  many  friends,  you  have  ik)  ivssoa  to  io^ 
Of  my  friendship,  be  ii  worth  more  or  lc«vl 
hope  you  think  yourself  certain,  nitkool  bM 
ait  or  care.  It  will  not  be  easy  fbr  me  V)f\fi 
(he  benefits  that  I  haTe  receiTed  ;  botl  Wif* 
ba  tlwaya  reMlyatyonr  caU.    0«r  Mm*M 


LETTERS. 
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different  effects;  you  are  withdrawn  into  soli- 
tude, and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost  I  never  had 
■uch  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers 
and  those  of  my  dear  dueeney. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design 
to  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  your  duty 
deserves  great  praise;  I  shall  communicate  it  on 
Wednesday  to  the  other  executors.  Be  pleased 
to  let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me  come 
to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  here  till  the 
next  day.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLIX.— To  the  Same. 

Bolt'Courtt  Fleet-ttreett  June  19(A,  1763. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  soHtude  to  write 
a  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  you  will 
perhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  careless  glance  of 
frigid  mdiffercnce.  For  this  diminution  of  regard, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
you,  who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  know; 
and  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  evil. 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  the  usual  methods,  by 
opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  ratlier  lessened  my 
dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  1 6th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconve- 
nience. In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
myself  li^it  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes 
of  hfe.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  njy  custom, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indisunctness  in  my 
head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he 
might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  under- 
standing. This  prayer,  that  I  mij:;ht  try  the 
integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse. 
The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  good  :  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  facul- 
ties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  tljat  my  speech  was  taken 
from  mc.  I  hid  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  tliis  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent 
motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain. 
I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  think,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  should  do.  Thouch  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand:  I  enjoyed  a 
mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend 
L«awrencc,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I 
am  writine,  and  rejoices  tnat  I  have  what  he 
wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my 
servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
Immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read 
what  I  put  mto  ius  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might 


have  a  discreet  fiiend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
difficulty ;  mv  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  physicians  arc  very  friendly  and  very  disin- 
terested, and  give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory, 
[  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but  such  an 
attacK  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every 
faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not. 
I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  me ;  but  per- 
haps 

My  mistress,  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries,  Is  he  dumb  ?    *Ti8  time  he  should. 

But  can  this  be  possible  ?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
hope  that  what,  when  I  could  speak,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious 
nour  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  remembered  but  witli  some  degree  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  loved  you  witli  virtuous  affection  ; 
I  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me 
have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your 
prayers.  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
complaints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend  ; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  not 
deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes 
me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their 
guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my 
disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians.  They  put 
»  blister  upon  my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear 
to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side.  The  blister  on  the 
back  has  done  little,  and  those  on  the  throat 
have  not  risen.  T  bullied  and  bounced,  (it  sticks 
to  our  last  sand,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary 
to  make  his  M»lve  according  to  tlie  Edinburgn 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  belter.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewise  give  •  le  salt  of  hartshorn,  which  I  take 
with  no  great  ..  ifidence,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God !  g  .e  me  comfort  and  confidence  in 
Thee ;  forgive  my  sins ;  and  if  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter^ 
but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  L.— To  thk  Samk. 

Dear  Madam, 

Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me.  Sir 
Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  was  one  of  those 
who  came  to  see  me.     I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  indifference  or  neglect    Dick  Bur 
ney  is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  church, 
and  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  great  buming- 

glass,  which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before 
y  the  transmission  of  the  rays,  but  it  not  equal 
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in  power  to  those  which  reflect  them.  It  wastes 
a  aiamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no 
diminution  of  pure  gold.  Of  the  rubies  exposed 
to  its  action,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  the  other 
paler.  To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stairs  to 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads,  and 
talked  to  Uie  artist  rather  too  loniz ;  for  mv  voice, 
though  clear  and  distinct  for  a  little  while,  soon 
tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
very  feeble,  but  will,  I  hope,  be  by  the  mercy  of 
God  finally  restored :  at  present,  like  any  other 
weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  little  labour  at 
once.  Would  you  not  have  been  very  sorry  for 
me  when  I  could  scarcely  speak  ? 

Fresh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied 
to  my  head,  and  are  to  be  continued  some  time 
longer.  If  they  play  mo  no  treacherous  tricks, 
they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  your  prayers ; 
tnd  think  on  me  as  on  a  man,  who,  for  a  very 
great  portion  of  your  life,  has  done  you  all  the 
food  he  could,  and  desires  still  to  be  considered, 
Madam,  yoar,  &c. 


LETTER  LI.— To  the  Same. 

LondoHf  Julyy  1,  17S3. 
Dearest  Madam, 

This  mominj^  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 
Btead,  and  this  aflornoon  I  dined  with  the  club. 
But  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to 
my  head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  me 
that  ho  had  invited  you  back  to  Streatham.  I 
showed  the  unfitness  of  your  return  thither,  till 
the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost  its  habits  of 
depredation,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He 
invited  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the 
air  of  Beckenham,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by 
Ilia  aflectionate  attention  to  Miss  Vezy.  There 
is  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  useful- 
ness in  his  knowledge. 

dueeney  seems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.  Of 
the  different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  vallevs 
an  account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the 
supposition  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  exlialations 
would  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiouslv ; 
and  the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  the  hills, 
would  only  by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphy  is  just  gone  from  me ;  he  visits  me 
Tery  kindly,  and  I  have  no  unkindness  to  com- 
plam  of. 

I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Philip's  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour ;  I 
hope  their  business  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
are  restless ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous 
system  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  LII.— To  the  Same. 

London^  OcL  9fA,  1798. 

Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  long 
time ;  he  seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey. 
We  had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  summer  for 
tk&  fvnt  time.    I  told  him  that  the  view  had 


enabled  me  to  confute  two  opinions  which  havs 
been  advanced  about  it  One  that  the  materiali 
are  not  natural  stones,  but  an  artificial  composi- 
tion hardened  by  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as 
Camden's  time ;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to 
support  it,  that  stone  of  tliat  species  is  no  where 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinion,  advanced  by 
Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  trans- 
verse stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular 
supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cut  in 
the  crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
enormous  edifice  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had 
not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  wnich  cannot 
be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in 
ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts 
of  life.  This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to 
be  factitious ;  for  they  that  could  mould  such 
durable  masses  could  do  much  more  than  make 
mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  transverse, 
from  the  upright  part  with  the  same  paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to 
make  an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earlieft 
habitation  of  the  island,  as  adruidical  monument 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  probably  the 
most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island. 
Salisbury  cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stone- 
henge, are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and 
rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first  essay,  and  the 
last  perfection  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the 
generation  of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  savr 
produced,  but  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  great 
complaint  I  have  made  inouiry,  and  shall  soon 
be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  nil  a  balloon.  I  am, 
Madam,  your. 


I  you 
',  kc 


LETTER  LIII.— To  the  Same. 

London,  Dec  37<A,  1783. 
Dear  Madam, 

The  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long  evenings 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  of^a 
club  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  have  been  hin- 
dered from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  has  been  very 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  are 
much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends 
opiates,  of  which  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do 
not  think  of  them  but  in  extremis.  I  was,  how- 
ever, driven  to  them  last  night  for  refuge,  and 
having  taken  the  usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  to 
bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supine 
posture  exposes  me,  but  rested  all  night  m  a 
chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been  to-day 
more  warm,  active,  and  cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wcMidered  at  my 
complaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
crowded  with  visits.  Jnopem  me  eonia  feeit. 
Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  tne  cham- 
ber of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  sleep 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force  roe 
to  attend  wnen  my  mind  calls  for  relaxation,  and 
to  speak  when  my  powers  will  hardly  actuals 
mj  tongue.    The  ammeinentB  and  coneolatioM 
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of  UnjVQor  and  depression  are  conferred  by  fami- 
liar and  domoHtic  companionft,  which  can  be 
▼isited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally  be 
quieted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obstruct  accom- 
modation by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by 
awakening  eflTort 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ; 
such  I  had  whero— I  am  never  likely  to  have  it 
more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls, 
many  a  cheerful  and  pious  Christmas.  1  am, 
your,  &c 


LETTER  LIV.— To  Mas.  Piozzi. 

London,  July  8th,  1784. 
DsAk  Madam, 

What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  1  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
been  injurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out 
one  sigh  mo*'e  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless, 
but  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may^rant  you  every  blessing, 
that  you  may  be  happy  m  this  world  for  its  short 
continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  better 
state;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 


kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life 
radically  wretche<]. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I 
now  presume  to  oflSr.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozu 
to  settle  in  England:  you  may  live  here  with 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  secu- 
rity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune 
more  under  your  own  eye.  1  desire  not  to  det«U 
all  my  reasons ;  but  every  argument  of  prudence 
and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some  phan- 
toms of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain, 
yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it 

When  Clueen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of 
sheltering  herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her, 
attended  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her  brible,  and 
with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and 
his  own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
queen  went  forward. — If  the  parallel  reaches 
thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  sUnd 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be 
followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with 
great  affection,  your,  &c 
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IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Marombt,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Calx  Bassa,  First  Vizier,  .  .  . 
Musupha,  A  Turkish  Aga,  .  . 
Abdaixa,  an  Officer, 


Sfi!.*     I  Turkish  Captains, 

wAKAXAf    ) 


JWr.  Bony, 
.    Mr.  Berrv. 
.    Mr.  Soteaen, 
.    Mr.  Havard. 

\Mr.  Uther. 
'  i  Mr.  Burton. 


MuazA,  an  Eunuch, 

*S^,'".  I  Or..k  L.dl 

Auendants  on  lasM) 


(  Mr.  Garrick, 
\  Mr.  Blaket, 
Mr.  King. 
(  Mra.  Cibber, 
i  Mr§.  Pritchard, 


PROLOGUE. 

"Vb  ffllttering  train,  whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Suspend  the  soft  solicitudes  of  dress! 
From  grovelling  business  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare  I 
Votaries  of  Fame,  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfined. 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind. 
Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigoroos,  though  re- 
signed. 
Learn  here  wliat  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  depresL 
Learn  here  tnat  Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow; 
All  else  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show. 
If  truths  like  tnese  with  pleasing  language  join; 


Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools; 
Intriguing  Wits !  his  artless  plot  forgive, 
And  spare  him.  Beauties,  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  tnis  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride ; 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  try'd. 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  conmund, 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judcpnent  spreads. 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved  though  Witlings  sneer  and  Rivals  rtil,- 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  &il. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  Fops,  be  saient:  and  ye  Wits,  be  just . 
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[Act.  I 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. — ^Demetrius   and   Leoktius,    in 

Turkish  Habits, 

Leon,  And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  sufferings  in  clandestine  groans? 
Denu  Till  breathless  fury  rested  from  destruc- 
tion, 
These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain  ; 
But  now  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quench*d 
Their  rage,  and  pall*d  their  appetite  of  murder ; 
No  more  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood. 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

LeoTu  Y  et  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient 
hope. 
No  soothmg  interval  of  peaceful  sorrow ; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeos  the  rage  of  conquest. 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man ! 
Urged  by  the  imperious  soldier^s  fierce  command. 
The  groaning  Groeks  break   up  their  golden 

caverns 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  Indians  mines  might 

envy, 
Th'  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

Dtm,  That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  coun- 
try's use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  wealth,  wmch,  granted  to  their  weeping 

prince, 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
But,  thus  reserved  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Avarice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 
Leon,    Reproach  not  misery. — The   sons  of 
Greece, 
Ill-fated  race !  so  oft  besieged  in  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  should  they  fear  ? — That  power  that  kindly 

spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Dem,  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populous,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  Villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  nis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ? 
Leon,  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 
sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 
Dem.   And   yet,   my   friend,   what   miracles 
were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 
Did  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
parts ? 
'Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  twas  vice, 
LeontioB, 


That  froze  our  Tons,   mnd   withei'd  afl 

powers. 

Leon,  Whate'er  our  crimes,  oar  woes  demuid 
compassion. 
Each  night,  protected  by  the  fnendly  daiknei^ 
Cluitting  mj  close  retreat,  I  ranee  tne  city, 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  Tenerabfe  ruins: 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  towerini;  domen. 
Sacred  to  prayer,  and  wander  througli  the  sCredi^ 
Where  commerce  lavish*d  unexhausted  plcD^, 
And  jollity  maintained  eternal  revels. 

Dem.   How    changed,    alas ! — Now  ghandf 
Desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shatter'd  spires; 
Now  superstition,  iterance,  and  error. 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altaim. 

Leon,  From  every  palace  bursts  a  mtngUj 
clamour. 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barbarous  triumph. 
Shrieks  of  afiHght  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Of\  when  the  cries  of  violated  beautj 
Arose  to  Heaven,  and  pierced  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

Dem.  Aspasia !  spare  that  loved,  that  moan- 
ful  name : 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbean 
My  reasoning  powers — Dear,  hapless^  lost  As> 
pasia ! 

Leon,  Suspend  the  thought 

Dem.  All  thought  on  her  is  madness ; 
Yet  let  me  think — 1  see  the  helpless  maid. 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her ; 

Leon,  Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dismal 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows;  [dream. 
Call  to  your  age,  your  courage  and  youi  wisdom; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war  ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

Dem,  O  Providence !  extend  thy  care  to  me, 
For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat. 
And  weak  Philosophy  denies  her  succours. 
Sure  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
Eire  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel. 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  martyr, 
Perhaps,  enamoured  of  resembling  yirtoe. 
With  gentle  hand  restrained  the  streams  of  life, 
And  snatchM  her  timely  from  her  country^s  fate. 

Dem,  From  those  bright  regions  of  etenal 
day,  [saints, 

Where  now  thon    shin^st    among  thy  fellow 
Arrayed  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me: 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 
O !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lost 
thee. 

Leon.  Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  Demelriar 
1  come  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons. 
And  hoped  to  share  thy  councils,  not  thy  sor- 
rows : 
While  tlius  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aspssia, 
To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Dem,  To  what  1  know  not : 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 
If  happiness  can  be  without  Aspasia. 

LeoTL  But  whence  this  new -sprung  hope  ? 

Dem.  From  Cali  Bassa,  [counselsL 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Tnrktab 
He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slare. 
Projects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 
[  And  bids  us  thus  di8g;ui8ed  await  ^«^  hesL 
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Leon,  Can  he  restore  the  state  he  could  not 

save? 
In  rain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assaiPd  our  walls, 
His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures ; 
Their  arms  prevailed,  thouj^h  Cali  was  our  friend. 
Dan,  When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  upon  our 

sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping  ear,  "  Awake,  Demetrius, 
•  Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortune." 
Surprised  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chiet  Abdalla, 
Whoso  quick  impatience  seized  my  doubtful 

hand. 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  list'ning  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience. 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft  detected, 
The  veteran  courtier  half  revealed  his  project. 
By  his  command,  equipped  for  speedy  nignt, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
Mann'd  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow-captives, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band. 
That  Ion?  to  huil  thee  chief. 

Lean,  But  what  avails 
So  small  a  force?  or  why  should  Cali  fly? 
Or  how  can  Califs  flight  restore  our  country? 

Dem,  Reserve  tliese  questions  for  a  safer  hour ; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bassa  comes. 

SCENE  II. 
Dkmktrius,  Lkontius,  and  Cali  Bassa. 

CaiL  Now  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious 
Christian ! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee. 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness. 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal: 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit. 
Or  wandenng  in  the  wilds  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
But  can  thy  friend  sustain  the  glorious  cause, 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

Dtm,  Observe  him  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  that  hast  long  perused  the  draughts  of 

And  knows't  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

Coli,  His  mien  4s  lofty,  his  demeanour  great, 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  dfuU  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen. 
But  cautious  a^e  suspects  the  flattering  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  nis  heart? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tjrrant's  frown? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fu«? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears? 

Dtm,  Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds, 
And  shock  the  tvrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughter'd  multitudes  that  swell  the  abore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  coorage ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  nis  soul. 
And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

Leon,  I  scorn  a  trust  unwillinj^ly  repoaed ; 
Demetrioa  will  not  lead  me  to  diabonour ; 


Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  sf  iieme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  tlie  sword. 

[GoMf 

Dem,  Leontius,  stay. 
Calx,  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul, 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  designs. 
When  unsuccessful  wars  and  civil  factions. 
Embroil'd  the  Turkish  state,  our  Sultan's  father 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook. 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throM^ 
And  snatchM  the  reins  of  abdicated  power, 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  breast  ^ 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem,  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts, 
For  forced  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue. 
Still  odious  to  tne  monarch  or  the  people. 

Cali,  Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  power, 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports, 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

subject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  ot  th'  embodied 

state; 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing. 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  brieht  with  every  virtue; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation. 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

Leon,  But  say,  great  Bassa,  why  the  SultanHi 
anger. 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death? 

Cali,  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  king- 
doms. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  ho  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldier's  boast ; 
But  now  confirm'd,  and  sweUing  with  his  coo- 

ouests. 
Secure  ne  tramfiles  my  declining  fame,      (eyec. 
Frowns  unrestrain'd,' and  dooms  me  witn  hie 

Dem,  What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 

CaU,  The  tyrant's  death. 

Dem,  But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 

Cali.  On  Asia's  coast, 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  government. 
Soon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  aatonish'd  empire  with  confusion. 
My  policv  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ; 
The  Turkish  powers  from  Europe  shall  i  street, 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  witn  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leon 

tius, 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 

Dem,  That  vessel,  it  observed,  alarnia  tlw 
court. 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth : 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepdred  by 
Cali?  ^  r    r-         / 

CaiL  This  hour  I'll  hea^  with  unsuspecting  ftce^ 
Leave  to  perform  my  pUgrimage  to  Mecca: 
Which  granted,  hidea  my  porpoee   fhwi  the 

world, 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  the.  Sultaa, 

Leon.  How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  encloeet 

CeUL  Forgetful   of  command,  with  caplivt 
beauties, 
Far  from  hie  troope,  he  toyi  hia  hoon  a^ay. 
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A  rovi"ig  soldier  seized,  in  Sophia's  temple, 
•A  virgin  shining  with  distinguished  charms, 
And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sul- 
tan. 

Dem.  In  Sophia^s  temple! — what  alarm! — 
Proceed.  [loved : 

Cali.  The  Sultan  gazed,  he  wondered  and  he 
In  passion  lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  bethedueen  of  Turkey. 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation, 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

Dem.  Celestial  goodness ! 
It  must,  it  must  be  she !  her  name? 

Cali.  Aspasia.  [soul! 

Dem,  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 
A^pasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

Leon.  Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  her 
virtue  ? 

Cali.  His  offers  ofl  repeated,  still  refused. 
At  length  rekindled  his  accustom'd  fury. 
And  changed  th'  endearing  smile  and  am*rous 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

Dem.  These  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
Distract  my  soul ;  despatch  thy  linojering  tale ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  from  heaven  restram  the  tyrant? 
Did  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him? 

Cali.  Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 
Another  plunderer  brotight  Uie  bricht  Irene ; 
Of  eijual  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien. 
Fear  m  her  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue. 
Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
DisarmM  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
Gain'd  all  his  heart ;  at  length  hie  eager  love 
To  her  transferred  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

Leon.  Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation 
fail? 

Cali.  Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse, 
While  Heaven  and  \iahomet  divide  her  fears, 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  soothes  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  banished  from  the  night, 
And  business  from  the  day.     In  her  apartments 
He  hves 

Leon.  And  there  must  fall. 

Calu  But  yet  the  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon.  Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards ; 
What    has  the  wretch  that   has  survived  his 
His  friends,  his  Uberly,  to  hazard?         [country, 

Calu  Life. 

Dem.  The  inestimable  privilege  of  breathing ! 
Important  hazard !     What's  that  airy  bubble, 
Wnen  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtue,  with 

Aspasia  ? 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

Calu  At  least  this  day  be  calm — If  we  succeed, 
Aspasia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. — 
See !  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes ; 
Invest  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  Glory,  Greece,  and  Love. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  IIL 

Cali,  and  Mustapha. 

JHui.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan  7 


He  tires  his  favourites  with  Irene's  fwaisey 
And  seeks  the  shades  to  muse  upon  Irene; 
Irene  steals  unheeded  from  his  tongue. 
And  mingles  unperceived  with  every  thought 

Cali.  Why  should  the  Sultan  shun  the  joyiof 
beauty, 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  love  ? 
Love,  that  with  sweet  vicissitude  relieves 
The  warrior's  labours,  and  the  noonarch's  caica. 
But  will  she  yet  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca? 

J^u$.  Those  powerful  tyrants  of  the  female 
breast. 
Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence, 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 
Religion  calls  her  from  the  wish'd  embrace, 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  glories. 

Calu  Soon  will  th'  unequal  contest  be  decided; 
Prospects,  obscured  by  distance,  faintly  strike; 
Each  pleasure  brightens  at  itit  near  approach. 
And  every  danger  shocks  with  double  horror. 

Miu.  How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate, 
How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her! 

Cali.  Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  alwayi 
zealous. 
With  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law — 

Mm.   Heaven  will   contemn   the  mercenary 
fervour, 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 

Calu  Cease,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  Sultan 
comes 
Alone,  with  amorous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 

SCENE  IV. 

Mahomet,  Cali  Bassa,  and  Mustapha. 

Cali.   Hail!    terror  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
world. 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth^s  firm  base, 
Live  till  the  sun  forgets  to  dart  his  beams. 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses ! 

JMah,  But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayera; 
For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene? 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp. 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himseU, 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship. 
Ana  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

Calu  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchanged  bj 
time. 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 

J^ah.   Each  realm  where    beauty  turns  tht 
graceful  shape. 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance. 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  virgins; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  blaze  of  charms, 
Praised  witnout  rapture,  lefl  without  regret 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  soUtode, 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid. 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom? 

Mus.  Forgive,  ffreat  Sultan,  that  intnisive  dutj, 
Inquires  the  finafdoom  of  Menodonts, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 

Mah,  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  the  Greeks  resistance; 
Had  they  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[ElxU  MusTAnu. 

SCENE  V. 
Mahombt,  and  Cam. 
Mak.  Remote  from  tumult,  in  th*  adjoiniBg 
palace. 
Thy  care  ahail  guard  this  treamue  <t£  mj  mwI: 
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There  let  AMftdk,  anoe  my  fur  entraeto  it. 
With  eooTene  chMe  the  mwlanchoiy  moments. 
Bore,  chill'd  with  nxty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  Bight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 

Colt.   These  years,  unconquer'd   Mahomet, 
demand 
Desires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  our  prophers  tomb, 
To  poar  my  prayers  for  thy  successful  reign. 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp. 
And  sink  into  the  silent  srave  in  peace. 

Mah.  What!   think  of  peaQC  while  haughty 
Scanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains. 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Tur- 
key! 
While  fair  Hun^ria's  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  through  shouting 

camps ! 
Nor  couldst  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amurath — 

Call.  Still  full  of  Amurath.  [^iide, 

Mah.  Than  Amurath,  accustomed  to  command, 
Could  bear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 

CalL  This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd — 

Mah,  For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
Onr  warlike  Prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
1*he  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  vittue 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinguish'd  by  supenor  merit. 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  the  task  of  war, 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lid  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

Calu  This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour, 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinaer  suns. 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Elxchan^s  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

Mah.  Treach  thy  dull  politics  to  vulgar  kings. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  great- 
ness. 
His  vust  designs,  his  plans  of  boundless  power. 
When  every  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar. 
When  every  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore ; 
Then,  Cali,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease, 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
"leace.  [Exetml. 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 
AsPASiA  and  Irene. 

Irene.   Aspasia,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme ; 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart 
The  glittering  vanities  of  empty  greatness. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  ioys  ana  pains  of  life. 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 

Asp.  Let  nobler  hopes  and  justor  fears  succeed, 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  returning  guilt 

Irene,  When  thou  art  absent. 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors : 
Then  visions,  horrid  as  a  murderer's  dreams, 
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Chin  yreeohii,  and  blaiCinybloooiiagTiiiiie; 
Stem  Toitmw  rakee  hit  bloody  eoomge  before 
me, 

And  An^ish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

Jitp,  Since  fear  predominates  in  every  thought^ 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion. 
Think  on  the   insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

pangs. 
The  future  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate; 
So  shall  Timidity  assist  thy  reason, 
And  Wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 

Irene,  Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  the 
heart  of  woman. 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves, 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  framet 

A»p,  The  weakness    we   lament,  ourseivee 
create ; 
Instructed  from  our  infiint  years  to  court. 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze, 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark ; 
Till,  aflbctation  ripening  to  behef. 
And  Folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras, 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  soul. 

Irene.  Not  all  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocks 
of  fate.  [lodge, 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  ^reat,  enlarged  by  know- 
Soars  unencumber'd  with  our  idle  cares. 
And  all  Aspairia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 

Atp.  Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine,  D(^ 
metrius. 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade. 
Well  pleased  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten. 
O  !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  hero^ 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 

Irene.  He  yet  may  live. 

./9fp.  Alas!  delusive  dream ! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  courage^ 
The  impetuous  salUes  of  excessive  virtue. 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  deaths 

SCENE  II. 
Aspasia,  Irbkb.  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

Calu  [To  Abd.  Of  ihey  adtance."]  Behold  our 
future  Sultaness,  Abdalla ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion. 
Glide  through  Irene  to  ^e  Sultan's  ear. 
Would'st  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistrese. 

[To  Irenb. 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavenly 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance, 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  7 

Md.  Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  armB ; 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs. 
The  pride  and  terror  of  succeeding  dajfs, 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  aueemi 
Difiuse  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world  1 

Irene.  Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slave  ?  or  can  a  soul  like  mine. 
Unused  to  power,  and  form'd  for  humbler  scenes^ 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

CalL  No  regal  pageant,  decked  with  casiial 
honours, 
Scom'd  by  his  subjects,  trampelled  by  his  ibe% 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state. 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependant  throne  ) 
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Born  to  cominand,  as  tfion  to  charm  mankind, 
The  Sultan  fmm  himself  derives  his  greatness. 
(>bser\'e  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  Toice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  ofdestructive  war, 
How  nation  aller  nation  fails  before  him. 

^bd.  At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountains 
shake  fness, 

Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  fierce- 
That  ran{;e  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock. 
Distrust  the  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscure. 

^sp.    Forbear  this   lavish  pomp  of  dreadful 
praise  ; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows  and  awake  our  fears. 

Jibd,  Caii,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afibrd 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends  ; 
Just  as  I  mark'a  them,  they  forsook  the  shore, 
And  tum*d  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden. 

Cali.  Conduct  these  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the 
palace : 
Such  heavenly  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration, 
The  pride  of  monarchs,  the  reward  of  conquests! 
Buch  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

CaH  [Solus.]  How  Heaven,  in  scorn  of  hu- 
man arrogance. 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations  I 
While  with  incessant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes    of  wealth    and 

power. 
And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  giieatness ; 
Bome  accidental  gust  of  opjposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation. 
Overturns  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  untwined  the  meeting  boughs. 
And  through  the  parted  shade   disciosed   the 

Greeks, 
Th'  important  hour  had  passM  unheeded  by, 
In  all  the  sweet  obhvion  of  delight, 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers : 
In  sighs  and  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces, 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali,  Demetrius,  and  Leontius. 

CalL  Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise. 
Well  might  we  feaf  impending  disappointments. 

Leon.  Your  artful  suit,  your  monarches  fierce 
denial, 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodorus. — 

Dem.  And  your  new  charge,  that  dear  that 
heavenly  maid. — 

Letm.  All  this  we  know  alre»»dy  from  Abdalla. 

Drm.  Such  slight  defeats  but  animate  the  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

Cali.  My  doom  confinncd  establishes  my  pur- 
pose. 
Calmly  he  heard,  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  S'^ul  on  fire : 
When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

Dem.  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  urge  us 
forward  ; 
Despotic  rage  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groaning  country  claims  Leontius'  aid  ; 
Und  yet  ftnotber  Toice^  forgive  me,  Ghreece, 


The  powerful  voice  of  Lore  inflamee  Demetriia, 
Each  hngering  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspana. 

Cali.  What  passions  reign  among  thy  crew, 
Leontius  7 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  spirits? 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  stnifirgUng  shoot, 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wino  ? 

Lion.    All  there  is   hope,   and    gayety  tod 
courage. 
No  cloudv  doubts,  or  languishing  delays. 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thunder'd  round  me. 
And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 
.    Dem.  Swift  let  us  rush  upon  the  careless  tyrant, 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 

Leon.  Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  dull  dehberation. 

Cali,  But  see,  where,  destined  to  protract  ov 
counsels, 
Comes  Mustapha. — ^Your  Turkish  robes  con 

ceal  you. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  hhn 
With  artificial  smiles  and  seeming  friendship. 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  and  Mustapha« 

CaU,  I  see  the  gloom  that  lowers  upon  thy 
brow :  [thee ; 

These  days  of  love   and    pleasure  charm  not 
Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll ; 
Thou  longest  for  stars  that  frown  on  human  kind. 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 
J)ius.   How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and 
serene. 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years! 
Calu   Sure  by  some  wondrous  sympathy  of 
souls, 
My  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan's ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  sovereign  smiles. 
Mus.    The  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  hv 
love ; 
Conduct  her  hither:  let  no  rude  intrusion 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assignM  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 

Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

Mah.   Now,   Mustapha,  pursue   thy  tale  of 
horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reached  my  palace? 
Can  Cali  dare  the  stroke  of  heavenly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  a  gaping  grave. 
And  load  vnth  perjuries  his  parting  sonl  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  sickening  in  Epiros, 
My  father  callM  me  to  his  couch  of^death, 
JomM  Cali's  hand  to  mine,  and  faltering  cried. 
Restrain  the  fervour  of  rmpetaons  youth 
With  venerable  Cali's  faithful  counsels  ? 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cafi? 
Were  all  our  favours  lavish*d  on  a  villain? 
Confest  ? 

Mm.  Confest  by  dying  Menodorus. 
In  his  last  agonies  the  gasping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel. 
Still  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  dreadful  secrei, 
Held  forth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  notbinf. 

Mah.  [Examining  the  Paper.]   His  corTe8poi»> 
enee  with  our  foes  of  Qreeoe! 
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His  hand !  his  seal !  The  secrets  of  my  soul 
ConceaPd  from  all  but  him !  All,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  hirn  for  a  villain ! 
Our  schemes  for  ever  crossM,  our  mines  dis- 

cover'd, 
BetrayM  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Ofl  have  I  raged,  when  their  wide  wasting  can- 
non 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batteries  yet  unform'd, 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali,  too,  with  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

Jtfiif.  The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspi- 
cion; 
But  yet,  ^eat  emperor,  beware  of  treason ;     . 
Th*  msidious  Bassa,  fired  by  disappointment — 
Mak,  Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured 
king. 
<io,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains, 
Before  th*  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Then  leave  him  stretched  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

Mus,  Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim 
his  crimes ; 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence. 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idoL 

J>faA.  Cali,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal. 
Implored  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 
ness, 
I  raised  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursued  by  silent  wrath, 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way. 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 
Mus,  There  will  his  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  [him, 

Heap'd  by  your  father's  ill-placed  bounties  on 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  Elastem  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiflneso, 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  tlice ; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
conouests,  [geance. 

And,  thougn  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 
Mah.  Elude  my  vengeance!     No— my  troops 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Moeotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  alofl  above  the  wondering  clouds. 
And  seat  hirn  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots. 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
iVherever  ffuilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 
Mus.  Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the 
toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravaged  world  7 

Mak.  Suspend  his  sentence — Empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  soul.    This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares.  Til  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 
Mus.  Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligen«e  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy      [head. 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  your 
Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  conference;  beside  him  stood 


Two  men  unknown,  (he  partners  of  his  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  traced  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  ^catncss. 
And  stem  composure,  of  despairing  heroes ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  si^ht  of  raa^ 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt. 

Mah.  The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  ioui 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for  see  Irene  comes! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  tnought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  sritter  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

[Cali  enters  with  Ikkve,  and  ejril  wUk 
Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 
Mahomet  end  Irene. 

Mah.  Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  per- 
fection. 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  7 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows. 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin. 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  neight- 

ened. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold, 
Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion  1 

Irene,  Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence, 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state  ? 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heaven, 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment? 

J\Iiih,  Vain  raptures  all — For  your  inferior 
natures, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting. 
Heaven  has  reserved  no  future  paradise. 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter ; 
While  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awful 
volume  [man, 

Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sovereign 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance. 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 

Irene.  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificence 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounties  upon  woman  ? 
Whence  then   those  charms   thy  tongue  has 

deign'd  t^atter. 
That  air  resistless,  and  enchanting  blush. 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  design'd 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  ? 

Mah.  Too  high,  bright  maid,  tho^  rat'st  exte* 
rior  grace : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  diffuse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wanderers  of  the  sky ; 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy 

plumes, 
Ordain'd,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine, 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music 

Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  thQ 
world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  oar  feet. 
Wnence  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despair  aadl 

rapture, 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  lovoT 
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Mah,  Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends 
on  man, 
Do  gay  delusions,  wandering  o*er  the  brain, 
8oothe  thie  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss? 
To  want  give  affluence?  and  to  slavery  freedom  7 
Such  are  Tove*s  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 
A  fancy'd  treasure,  and  a  waking  tlream. 

Irene,  Then  let  me  once,  in  honour  of  our  Bex, 
Assume  the  boastful  arrogance  of  man. 
The  attractive  softness,  and  the  endearing  smile, 
And  powerful  glance,  *tis  granted  are  our  own ; 
Nor  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  gifls  on  you. 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought. 
The  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  7 
Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  generous  pas- 
sions 
The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  ? 

JtfoA.  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  tix  me 
thine, 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 
I  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,)  the  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colour  of  the  flowing  robe. 
Ana  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted, 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations. 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee, 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live, 
To  see  new  cities  tower  at  thy  command. 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  smile? 

Irene.  Charmed  with  the  thought  of  blessing 
human  kind, 
Too  calm  I  listen  to  the  flattering  tounds. 

Mah.  O  seize  the  power  to  bless — Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  her  plunder*d  palaces. 

Irene.  Forbear — O  do  not  urge  me  to  my  ruin ! 

Mah,  To  state  and  power  I  court  thee,  not  to 
ruin: 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee. 
And  Love  enfold  thee  with  her  downy  wings. 

If  greatness  please  thee,  mount  the  imperial 
seat ; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat ; 

Here  every  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ; 

Here  every  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring : 

To  deck  these  bowers  each^gion  shall  com- 
bine. 

And  e'en  our  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 

Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day, 

Ana  varied  life  steal  unperceived  away. 

[Exeimt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Cali  and  Abdalla. — Cali  enters  with  a  dieeon- 
tented  air;  to  him  enters  Abdalla. 

Cali,  Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator,  Abdalla  ? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  hast  thou  lingered  while  the  encumber'd 

hours 
Fly  labouring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations, 
And  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  ? 
Jibd.  Important  cares  detain'a  me  from  your 
oounaeli. 


CalL  Some   petty  passion .    some    domestic 

trifle! 
Some  vain  amusement  of  a  vacant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend, 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hin'der'd  your  depa> 

ture. 
Is  this  a  time  for  soflness  or  for  sorrow 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues  ! 
When  eager  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe. 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  ^reatnei& 

^bd.  Mast  then  ambition's  votaries  mfringe 
The  law  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  natnra 
And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  father? 
CaU.  This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  re> 

straint. 
E'en  from  the  birth  aflfects  supreme  command, 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  overspreads  the  plains. 
The  wandering  rivulet  and  silver  lake, 
Mix  undistinguish'd  with  the  general  roar. 

^bd.  Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breast 
Claim  but  the  second  place :  there  mighty  Leys 
Has  flx'd  his  hopes,  inauietudes,  and  fears. 
His  glowing  wisnes  ana  his  jealous  pangs. 

CalL  Love  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  youth: 
Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  us  reason— 
Jibd.  Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  crowd 

of  courts. 
And  tum'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  life. 
To  cant  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover? 
Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly. 
Might  Wjell  bent  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractised  dervise,  or  sequester'd  faquii. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  tbt 

soul. 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  ? 
That  Reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand. 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslaved  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties? 
Wno  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  reason? 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress. 
That  loses  alt  because  she  hazards  nothing ' 
Reason  !  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 
CalL  But  why  this  sudden  warmth? 
^bd.  Because  I  love: 
Because  my  slighted  passion  bums  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distress'd  by  hunger? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  tempesti 

rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  when  subterraneous 

flres 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  tbetr 

way? 
CalL  Not  till  this  day  thou  saw'st  this  faUl  fair  * 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infant  folly. 

^bd.  Gross  flres,  enamdled  by  a  mortal  hand, 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread   th'  oppresaiDf 

stream ; 
The  subtler  flames  emitted  from  the  sky 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  resistance, 
Cali.  How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homage  ? 
Md,  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  admixif- 

tion, 
I  gazed,  I  trembled ;  but  I  could  not  speak ; 
When  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  wcmdff 
And  tender  accents  qiuTenng  on  my  lipa. 
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Sho  n>ark*d  my  sparkling  eyes,  and  heaving 

breastf 
And    smiling,  conscious  of  her  charms,  with- 
drew, .y         [Enler  Dem.  <mrf  Leo  w. 
C(di.  Now  be  sonic  moments  master  of  thyself; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 
Hence !  or  be  calm — To  disagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  II. 
Cali,  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Denu  When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our 
wishes. 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period  ? 
Still  must  we  lincfer  in  uncertain  hope? 
Still  lan&fuish  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
dom, 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds. 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  wither*d 
limbs  ? 
Cali,  Deliverance  is  at  hand  ;  for  Turkey's 
tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay, 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security. 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life. 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Leon.  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  de- 
struction ! — 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust 

CalL  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold  ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire  j 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms. 

Through   bowing  slaves,    I  range   the  private 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 

Dem.  To-morrow's  action!    Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow ! 

Borne    down    with   vears,  still  doat  upon  to- 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condcmn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow. 
To  gaze  with  longiriff  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect 
8tran«re !  that  this  ^[cneral  fmud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
Tho  soldier,  labouring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph  ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long- expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
Leon.  The  present  hour  with  open  arms  in- 
vites ; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom. 
Dem,  Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow 
rise. 
But  fear  or  mutinv  may  taint  the  Greeks? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awakin{^  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow ! 
jibd.  Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known  this 
ardour. 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  be  wit- 
ness. 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 

Dem.   Who  merits  most! — I   knew  not  we 

were  rivals. 
CalL  Young  man,  forbear — the  heat  of  youth, 
no  more —  [fate. 

Well, — 'lis  decreed — This  night  shall  fix  our 
Soon  as  the  yeil  of  evening  clouds  the  sky, 


With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 
Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Fomi'd  by  tnis  garden  jutting  on  the  deep ; 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  sails  av 

panded. 
Await  our  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence. 

[Exit  LEONTina 

SCENE  in. 

Cali,  Abdalla,  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,    Now  pause,    great   Bassa,  firom    thii 
thoughts  of  blood, 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence^ 
Or  felt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love. 
Give  me,  befiire  the  approaching  hour  of  fate. 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heavenly  tongue. 
CalL  Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther 
urged, 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  sne's  thine  for  ever. 
Dem.  Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  thii  ra* 
quest, 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight 
CalL  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  in 

vain — 
Dem.  I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gifl  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

[Exit  Demetrius 

SCENE  IV. 

Cali  and  Abdalla. 

^bd.  And  this  is  my  reward — to  bum,  to  lan- 
guish. 
To  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  conaues^ 
Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  neck, 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast 
Is't  not  enough  he  lives  by  our  indulgence. 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched  f 

CalL  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  7 

.^6./.  The  claim  of  power. 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  and  kings ! 

CalL  Yet  in  ihcuseof  power  remember  justice. 

Md.  Can  then  th'  assassin  liil  his  treacherous 
hand 
Against  his  king,  and  cry,  remember  justice? 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Call ; 
J  ustice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  approaching  Sul 

tan ! 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and — remember  justice. 

CalL  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[Exit  Abdalla,  enter  Mahomet 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  and  Mahomet. 

CalL  Long  be  the  Sultan*' bless'd  with  happy 
love! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  cheek. 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds, 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  come^ 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse, 
AndThail  unanimous  their  conquering  god. 

Mah,  My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  le« 
aversion ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 
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CalL  With  wanner  courtship  press  the  yield- 
ing fair ; 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination. 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

Mak.  These  arts  I  tried,  and,  to  inflame  her 


more. 


By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great 

[Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

CalL  [Salut.]  He*s  gone— Here  rest,  my  soul, 
thy  fainting  wing. 

Here  recollect  thy  dissipated  powers. 

Our  distant  interests,  and  our  diflerent  passions, 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre, 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise ! — 
Far  more  1  dread  Abdsjla's  fiery  folly. 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms ; 
The  raging  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasured  this  resolve, 
When  Cafi  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies. 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust 

[Enter  Irene  with  Mtendants, 

SCENE  VII. 
Cali,  Irene,  Aspasia,  &c. 

CtUi,  Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  majest3r  nroclaims  thee  queen. 
And  nature  justifies  our  monarch's  choice. 

Irene,  Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair; 
Urge  me  not  on  to  glittering  ^ilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxicating  sounds. 

CalL  Make  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the 
willing  world ; 
Awed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan's  justice, 
We  court  thy  gentleness. 

Jlsp.  Can  Cali's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  ruin  7 

CalL  Long  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.    But  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  duty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  walk. 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Irene,  Aspaaia,  and  MendaiUt. 

Atp.  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours, 
Swell  not  thy  soul  beyond  advice  or  friendship, 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  oueen, 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  adulation. 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  power, 
To  near  the  voice  of  Truth;  dismiss  thy  train. 
Shake  off  the  incumbrances  of  state  a  moment. 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  signt  to  her  Mtendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  office  done,— 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend, 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irtne,  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow. 
Yet  should  my  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspasia's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


jf«p.  The  soul,  once  tainted  with  so  fool  a 
crime,  [asdoar: 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd 
These  holy  bemgs,  whose  su^rior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Irene,  Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wicked- 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  apostate..         [n^t; 
But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  nope  of  mercy. 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse, 
The  dread  of  instant  death  restrains  my  tongue? 

Asp,   Reflect    that    life  and  death,  afiectiog 
sounds! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself  but  for  a  nobler  end, 
The  Eternal  ^ve  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-preserved, 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 

Irene,  If  built  on  settled  thought,  this  cod 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  when  destruction  raged  around  our  walls, 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle? 
Why  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes  ? 

Asp,  Heaven,  when  its  hand  pour'd  soflnesi 
on  our  limbs, 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman  * 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fill'd  the  city ; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name ! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders. 
Implored  the  Eternal  Power  to  shield  my  country, 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. 

Irene,  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  prayeit 

rejected ; 
Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  aties. 
Again  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise. 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music : 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

Asp,  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous 
means. 
Nor  think  the  intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  age, 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth : 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world, 
And  persecution  boast  Uie  call  of  Heaven. 

Irene,  Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  afHicted  kinn. 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millions? 

Asp.  Dream  not  of  power  thou  never  canst 
attain : 
When  social  laws  first  harmonized  the  world, 
Superior  man  possess'd  the  charge  of  rule. 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power. 
Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattery  and  state. 

Irene,  To  me  my  lover's  (ondness  will  restore 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex. 

Asp.  When  sofl  security  shall   prompt  the 
Sultan 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest 
To  fix  hif  courty  and  regulate  his  plemaarea, 
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idl  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  ghtes 

ke  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

id  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 

loomy  hI umber  of  the  stai^ant  soul, 

ihalt'thou  view  from  far  tlie  ^uict  cottage, 

rh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vain ; 

Mrear  tho  tedious  hours  of  life  away, 

b  each  curse  of  unre^nting  Heaven, 

r  and  slavery,  soUtude  and  guilt 

.  There  shall  we  find  tho  yet  untasted 

bliss 

ndeur  and  tranquillity  combined. 

Tranquillity  and  guUt,  disjoinM  by  Hea- 
ven, 

^h  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 
re  to  pass  th*  insuperable  bound, 
t  me  rather  seek  tne  convent's  cell ; 
when  riiy  thoughts,  at  interval  of  prayer, 
td  to  range  these  mansions  of  mistoitune, 
Jl  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
ted  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 
!.  Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obscurity; 
ii&led  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness, 
I  at  the  o'erpowcriiig  gleams  of  regal  state, 
from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle, 
es  for  slielUT  to  the  shades  of  life. 

On  me  should  Providence,  without  a 
crime, 

eighty  charge  of  royalty  confer, 
e  to  ci\ilize  the  Russian  wilds, 
■oil  science  polish  Britain's  heroes: 
ihould'st  tliou  see,  how  falsa  thy  weak 
reproach. 

lom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
mbent  llamcs  of  mild  benevolence, 
ih*d  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  firea. 
!.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impreaa'd  by 
Heaven 

rk  the  noblest  minds ;  with  active  heat 
'd  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power, 
at  coiniuunil,  uiid  tower  in  quest  of  em- 
pire; 

vulgar  si>nlH  compassionate  their  cares, 
t  their  hei<r)it,  a:id  tremble  at  thdr  danger: 
oeaner  itpirits  with  amazement  mark 
ryinu  sfa^tonf),  and  revolving  skies, 
k,  wiiat  «ruilty  Power's  rebellious  hand 
iritli  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs ; 
some  arclianfri'l,  nearer  to  perfection, 
'  state  proAJdcfl  oVr  ull  tiieir  motions, 

the  planets  with  a  careless  nod, 
:t8  llic  Hiin,  ond  rri^ulateM  the  spheres. 

Well  inay'st  Uiou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 
sound  [voice, 

use  that  shrinks  from  Reason's  powerful 
r.-om  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entangled 
thought, 

t  the  glittering  fallacy  to  view, 
wer  I  blamo,  but  power  obtain'd  by  crime ; 
z  greatness  is  angnlic  virtue. 
.  the  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 
it  th'  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt, 
ah,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace  7 
M  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms, 
jioomy  state  and  agonixing  pomp ! 

SCENE  IX. 
Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Maid. 

.  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  mieiiy 
t  the  gate  admission  to  Aspaaia, 
BsionM,  as  he  says,  by  Cah  Bsjsa. 


Irene,  Whoe'er  thoa  art  or  whatsoe'er  Ihy 

message,  iJiside. 

Thanks  for  Ijiis  kind  relief— With  speed  admit 

him.  [ever ; 

*Aitp,  He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  foe 

Whem  I  am  gone,  remember,  O !  remember. 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[Exit  Irene;  enter  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X. 
AsPASiA  and  Demetrius. 

Dnu  Tis  she — my  hope,  iny  happiness,  mj 
lore! 
Aspasia !  do  1  once  again  behold  thee  7 
Still,  still  the  same — unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze 

^ep,  Demetrius ! 

Dem,  Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
dieek  7  [nerves  7 

Why  shoots  this  chillness  through  thy  shaking 
Why  does  thy  soul  retire  into  herself  7 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties : 
Revive— Revive,  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

Jisjt.  What  well-known  Toice  pronounced  the 
grateful  sounds 
Freedom  and  love  7    Alas !  I'm  all  confiisioii, 
A  sudden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me, 
Lost  m  a  wila  perplexity  of  joy. 

Dem,  Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  afiectioo, 
What  worth  can  merit  7  or  what  faith  reward  7 

•fijp.  A  thousand  tlioughts,  imperfect  and  dis- 
tracted. 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue. 
But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

Denu  O  say,  bright  Being,  in  this  sfe  of  ab- 
sence,' [known  7 
What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers  hast  thoa 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd^  sigh'd ! 
Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  m  vam ! 
Say,  how  the  band  of  Violence  was  raised  I 
Say,  how  thou  calPdst  in  teara  upon  Demetrius  I 

itp.  Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 
Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  otaestruction. 
And  pass'd  uninjured  through  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes  7 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 

0  say.  what  guardian   power  convey'd  tnee 

hither.  [chances, 

Dem.  Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concurr'd  to  give  mc  to  Aspasia's  arms, 

1  stand  amazed,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Mf.    Sure    heaven    (for   wondera   are   not 
wrought  in  vain !) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more' 

SCENE  XI. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Asdalla. 

Jhd,  It  parts  you  now— The  hasty  Sultim 
sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Dem,  Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  chumi^ 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Md,  Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspidoal 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here; 
Prudence  and  Friendship  bid  me  (otce  her  ran 
yoo. 
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DeffL  Force  her!  profane  her  with  a  touch, 
■nd  die!  *   [hence; 

Jibd.  'Tis  Greece,  'tis  Freedom,  calls  Aspasia 
Your  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cause. 

Dtnu  If  we  must  part 

Jisp.  No  !  let  us  aie  torrether. 

Denu  If  we  must  part 

•9bd,  Despatch ;  th'  increasing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  long  farewell, 
The  lonfT-drawn  intercourse^  of  sighs  and  kisses. 

Denu  Then — O  my  fair,  1  cannot  bid  thee  go. 
Receive  her  and  protect  her,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
Yet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps. 
If  Fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays, 

Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  while  I  gaze ; 

New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I 
gain, 

And  find  our  passions  not  infused  in  vain. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Dkmetrius  and  Aspasia,  enter  as  talking. 

Asp.  Enough — resistless   Reason    calms  my 
soul- 
Approving  Justice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Nature's  rights  entront  th'  asserting  sword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  destroy, 
Think,  but  excuse  a  woman*8  needless  caution — 
I'urgc  well  thy  mind  from  every  private  passion. 
Drive   interest,  love,  and  vengeance  from  thy 
thoughts,  [Virtue, 

Fill   all   thy   ardent   breast  with  Greece   and 
Then  strike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow ! 

ly^^f^  Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel, 
Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  souf. 
Calm  of  my  cares,  ana  guardian  of  my  virtue ! 

Asp.  My  soul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  ex- 
ample. 
To  noble  thought  and  generous  emulation, 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from 
thee.  [greatness, 

Dem.  With    native   lustre    and  unborrow'd 
Thou  shinest,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties. 
Those  glittering  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom. 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam. 
And  sparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  labouring 

bou^, 
Dispersed  m  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 

Asp,  Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  conflicts 
wait  us. 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft,  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  nost 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrison  retire. 
And  rushes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall. 
Destruction  flashes  from  the  insidious  mine, 
And  sweeps  the  exulting  conqueror  away, 
perhaps  in  vain  the  Sultan's  anger  spared  me, 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacherous  friend- 
Abdalla!—  [ship— 

Dem.  Csn  Abdalla  then  dissemble? 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  generous  fireedom, 
For  zeal  unguarded,  undissembled  hate, 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour ! 

Agp.  This  open  friend,  this  undesigning  hero, 


With  noisy  falsehoods  forced  me  from  yourann^ 
To  shock  my  virtue  with  a  tale  of  love. 

Dem,  Did  not  the  cau:)^  of  Greece  restrain  oj 
sword, 
Aspasia  could  not  fear  a  second  insulL 
Asp.  His  pride  and  love  by  turns  inspired  In 
tongi'.?, 
And  intermix'd  my  praises  with  his  own ; 
His  wealth,  his  rank,  his  honours,  he  recounted, 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondness, 
Th'  approaching  Sultan  forced    me   from  the 

palace ; 
Then,  while  he  gazed  upon  his  gelding  mistren^ 
I  stole  unheedeafrom  their  ravfsh'd  eyes. 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  in  quest  of  thee. 
Dem.  Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  ov 
fate, 
Lest  baneful  discord  crush  our  infant  scheme, 
And  strangled  freedom  perish  in  the  birth. 
Asp,  My  bosom,  harass'd  with  alterrate  pt^ 

Now  hopes,  now  fears [sioDi^ 

Dem,  The  anxieties  of  love. 
Asp.    Think    how  tlie   Sovereign  Arbiter  of 
kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  ai«Pociates'  black  designs. 
And  frowns  on  perjury,  revenge,  and  murdei 
Embark'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  fate. 
When  Heaven  shall   bid  the  swelling  billows 

rage. 
And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellion. 
Will  not  the  patriot  share  the  traitor's  danger? 
Oh  could  thv  hand  unaided  free  thy  country? 
Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  the  sacred  cause! 
Dem.  Permitted  oft,  though  not  inspired  hj 
Heaven, 
Successful  treasons  punish  impious  kings 
Asp,  Nor  end  my  terrors  with  the  Saltans 
[death ; 
Far  as  futurity's  untravell'd  waste 
Lies  open  to  conjecture's  dubious  ken. 
On  every  side  confusion,  rage,  and  death. 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear, 
Beset  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  ambush ; 
Elach  Turkish  bosom  bums  for  thy  destruction, 
Ambitious  Cali  dreads  the  statesman's  arts, 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 
Dem,  Capricious  man !    to  good  and  ill  in- 
constant, 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the   wretch,  unawed   by  heaven  ot 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour.  [hell, 

The  Bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  pfiurder. 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violate<l  friendship. 
Asp.  How  soon,  alas!  will  interest,  fear,  Oi 
envy, 
O'erthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental,  virtne. 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience  7 
Dem,  When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy 
cure. 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 
Asp,  Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  court  da* 
struction,  [Demetriui^ 

What  hand,  when   deatn  has   snatch'd  away 
Shall  guard  Aspasia  from  triumphant  lust 
Dem,  Dismiss  these  needless  fears — a  troof 
of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  shom 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep. 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  reposed, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

Asp.  Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  heart; 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  revisit  Greece  ? 
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Denu  Should  Heaven,  yet  unappeased,  refase 
its  aid, 
Dinperee  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  designs, 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  bris^htness  on  our  future  days ; 
Kor   will    his  country's  groans  reproach  De- 
metrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  w^oes  of  exile  7 
Canst  thou  forget  hereaitary  splendours, 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast, 
Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love  7 

Jisp.  Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia*B 
bliss. 
Crr^vholmM  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
tJnmove<l  I  saw  the  glittering  trifles  perish. 
And  thoujrht  the  pettv  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Ltove  he  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

Dem.  Submissive,  and  prepared  for  each  event. 
Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heaven, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest,  ^ 
Nor  fear  thf  fair  and  leamM  can  want  protection. 
The  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banishM  arta 
To  kind  Italia*s  hospitable  shades ; 
There  shall  sofl  leisure  wing  the  excursive  soul. 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  sofl  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  Eloouence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  the  yielding  heart ; 
There  Poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 

SCENE  II. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Call 

Co/t.  At  length  the  unwilling  sun  resigns  the 
world 
To  silence  and  to  rest    The  hours  of  darkness, 
Propitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  death. 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  lingering  Hght 

Dein.  Count  not  these  hours  as  parts  of  vul- 
gar time. 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squandered  by  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly, 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Strctch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne; 
To-morrow*s  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Cali, 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

Caii,  Then  waste  no  longer  these  important 
moments 
In  sofl  endearments  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

Dem.  'Tis  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone, 
that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth ; 
Bill  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  jrreat  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 
Retire,   my  fair;    that  Power  that  smiles  on 

goodness 
Guide  all  thy  steps,  calm  every  stormy  thought, 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 
Jisp,  Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and 
free. 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation !  [Exii, 

Demetrius  and  Cau. 

Dent.  This  night  alone  is  ours— Our  nughtj 
No  longer  lost  in  amorous  solitude,  ^  {foe. 

Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire, 
And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people: 
Aspasia  left  her  sighing  in  his  arms. 
And  listening  to  the  pleasing  tale  or  power ; 

3S 


With  soften'd  voice  she  dropn'd  the  faint  refoMl, 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  ana  blu»hing  love. 
Calu  Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  oi  ueauty. 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  her9> 

after 
Shall  dart  their  amorous  glances  at  the  6iir, 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 

SCENE  III. 
Demetrius,  Cali,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Leon,  Our  bark  unseen  has  reach'd  th'  ap- 
pointed bay,  (siirfe. 
And  where  jon  trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming 
Reclines  against  the  shore ;  our  Grecian  troop 
Elxtends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  beach, 
EUate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
Md.  The  favouring  winds  assist  the  great  de- 
sign. 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 
CttiL  'Tis  well — A  single  blow  completes  our 
wishes ; 
Return  with  speed,  Leontius,  to  your  chaige ; 
The  Greeks,  uisorder'd  by  their  leader's  absence. 
May  droop  dismay 'd,  or  kindle  into  madneas. 
Leon,  Suspected  still ! — ^What  viUain's  poiaP 
nous  tongue  [hood 7 
Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  false* 
Have  I  for  this  preserved  my  guiltless  bosom 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  7 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  7 

Cali,  Hast  thou  not  8(>arch'd  my  sool'i  pro- 
foundest  thoughts? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine? 
Leon,  Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  oat 
Leontius, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils  7 
To  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour, 
An  idle  listener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme- 
trius, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cursed,  Leontius  must  deec«iid 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward. 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools  7 
l)em.  Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slave  of 
Glory? 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds ! 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue  I 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praiee , 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience^ 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 
Leon,  Will  thou  then  head  the  troop  opon  the 
shore. 
While  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind  7 
Dem.  What  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  De» 
metrius  ?  [canee, 

Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their 
My  name  shall  echo  throuffh  the  shouting  field: 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Deme- 
trius. 
Cdi,  Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  chil- 
dren's folly. 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Demetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  title: 
The  lover's  interest  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 
Leon,  My  pride  shall  nrer  proCrtct  nay  oooi^ 
tiy's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  LeoDtiai. 
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Dmn,  1  feel  new  spirit  shoot  along  my  nerves, 
BiJj  soul  expands  to  meet  the  approaching  free< 

dom. 
Now  hover  o'er  us  with  propitious  wings, 
Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs ! 
All  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannic  rage  effused, 
Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 
Descend,  to  8we»^ten  labours  once  your  own  ! 

Call,  Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops  j  and  when  the  moon's  faur 

beam 
Plays  on  the  quiverinfi^  waves,  to  guide  our  flight, 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dem .  and  Leon. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali  and  Abdalla. 

Md,  How  the  new  monarch,  swelPd  with  airy 
rule,  [height. 

Looks  down,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancied 
And  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdalla ! 

Cali.  Far  be  such  black  ingratitude  from  Cali ! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  he 
thine. 

•^6(/.  Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  me? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla's  passion  7 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  shghted  friend- 
ship, [tortures, 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 

Cali,  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 

^bd,  I  need  not  name  it ; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live  but  for  Aspasia. 

Cali.  That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Deme- 
Heaven  makes  not  mine  to  give.  [trius, 

^bd.  Nor  to  deny. 

Cali.  Obtain  her,  and  possess ;  thou  know'st 
thy  rival.  [plains, 

^bd.  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Tbracia's 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm. 
And  saw  my  scattered  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  ccmbat ; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide, 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour: 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  surer  passage  to  his  hated  hearL 

Cali.  O  spare  tlie  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 

Abd,  When  next  we  meet  before  we  storm  the 
palace. 
The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  league  ; 
Then  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 

[Showing  a  phiaL 
And  stream  destructive  through   his    freezing 

veins  : 
Thus  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow. 
And  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest. 

SCENE  V. 

Mahomet,  Mustapua,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

Mah,  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day, 
Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasure,  anu  Irene ! 
The  matchless  fair  has  bless'd  me  with  compli- 

ance ; 
Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise. 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 
kind. 


Colt.  Blest  prince,  for  whom  indulgent  Ut^ 
ven  ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradise  and  empire, 
Now  join  thy  people's  and  thy  Cali's  prayers; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seats  of  bliss^ 
Nor  wish  for  Houries  in  Irene's  arms. 

JVfoA.  Forbear — I  know  the  long-try'd  faith  rf 
Cali.  '  [HeaveB, 

CalL  O!  could  the  eyes  of  kin  ws,  like  thoie  of 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul, 
Oft  would  thev  find  ingratitude  and  treason. 
By  smiles,  and  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  di««^tsed. 
How  rarely  would  tliey  meet,  in  crowded  cooiti, 
Fidelity  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine! 

Mus.  Yet,  ere  we  give  our  loosen'd  thoaghti 
to  rapture. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impendinff  danger: 
Tainted  by  sloth,  the  parent  of  sedition. 
The  hunjrry  Janizarj'  bums  for  plunder. 
And  growls* in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

J)Iah.  To  still  their  murmurs,  ere  the  tweotieA 
sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  coiiquc  r  for  Irene. 
Then    shall    tlie    Rhodian    mourn    hij   sakmf 

tower?, 
And  Buda  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  power. 
And  subject  seas  mar  round  their  queen  in  »m 

»Sbd.  Then  seize  fair  Italy's  deli<^htful  coast, 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 

Mah.  Her  sons  malicious  rlemency  shall  spti^ 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes, 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  sup<TKtition, 
And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostom, 
Till  angry  Heaven  shall  mark  them  out  for  rora, 
And  war  o'erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  Tice. 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boasted  prayers 
Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  field, 
How  should  I  joy,  'midst  the  fk  rcc  shock  of  na- 
tions, 
To  cross  the  towerings  of  an  c^ual  soul, 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world ! 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exeunt  Cali  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VL 
Mabomet  and  AIustapua. 

JlfoA.  Still  Cali  lives :    and  must  he  hve  to- 
morrow ? 
That  fawning  villain's  forced  congratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 
J^Jus.  With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  com- 
mand. 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hazan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treason, 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  condocL 
Mak,  Call  them — ^but  let  them  not  proloof 
their  tale. 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patience. 

[£ftl  McSTATIi. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mah.  [Solw.]  Whome'er  the  hope,  BtiUhU* 
ed,  still  renew'd, 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labovr. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  succes^fDl, 
Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  trinmph' 
His  favourite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  baM. 
1  Ambition  only  gave  ber  to  mj  arms. 
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By  reason  not  convinced,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me  to  loathe  at  once,  and  doat  on  false- 
hood, 
And  idolize  th*  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fanc^, 
More  than  a  pleasint;  sound  without  a  meanmg, 
O  happiness !  sure  thou  art  all  Aspasia^s. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Hasan,  and  Caraza. 

Mah,  Caraza,  speak — have  ye  remarked  the 
Bassa  ?  [his  steps ; 

Car,  Close,  as  we  might  unseen,  we  watcifd 
Hi0  hair  disorder^,  and  his  gait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 
AbsorbM  in   thought;   then   starting  from  his 

trance, 
Constrains  a  sullen  smile,  ami  shoots  away. 
With  him  Ahdalla  we  beheld — 

Mm.  Abdalla! 

JVfa/t.  He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow. 
Deny'd  the  government  of  Serv'ia's  province. 

Car.  We  mark'd  him  storming  in  excess  of 

And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  concealed  us, 
An  undistinguishM  sound  of  threatening  rage. 
Mus.  How  guilt,  once  harboured  in  the  con- 
scious breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  Cali,  dread  of  kinsfs,  and  pride  of  armies, 
By  treason  IcvellM  with  the  dregs  of  men  1 
Ere  guilty  fear  depressed  the  hoary  chief, 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown. 
Had  stretchM  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grave. 
Mah.  Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 
of  justice,  [strainM  ? 

Awed   by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  re- 
Seize  him  this  night,  and  through  the  private 

passage 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
Reserved  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

SCENE  IX. 

Hasan  and  Caraza. 

lias.  Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunishM  and 
conceal'd. 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition? 
Car.  Whatever  their  scheme,  the  Bassa's  death 
defeats  it. 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  toh^e. 
Has.  What  ties  to  slaves"?  what  gratitude  to 

foes? 
Car.  In  that  black  day  when  slaughtered  thou- 
sands fell 
Around  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  atern  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dash*d  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ram- 

rarts. 
became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  his  sword.    The  coward  Greeks, 
Enraged  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains ; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scorn'd  the  mean  revenge, 
And  gave  me  life. 


Has.  Do  thou  repay  the  gift, 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success, 
When  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  generous  hand  restrain. 
For  when  was  power  beneficent  in  vain  ? 

[ExeunL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

^sp.  [Soliis.]  In  these  dark  moments  of  lUt* 

pended  fate. 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  country, 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  conceal'd, 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Virtue! 
Attentive  rise,  survey  the  fair  creation, 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  Deity, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers. 
This   calm,  these  joys,  dear  Innocence!    are 

thine ;  f  pi^^ 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  em- 

[Enter  Irene  and  Mendanti, 

SCENE  II. 
AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  Attendants, 

Irene.  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th'  un« 
clouded  sky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dews 
Revive  the  languid  flowers  ;  thus  nature  shone 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
Play'd  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  general  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoflfended  Heaven. 
Yet !  why— 

Maid.  Behold  within  th'  embowering  grove, 
Aspasia  stands — 

Ire^ie.  With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal  unpercoivod  upon  her  meditations— 
But  see,  the  lofly  maid,  at  our  approach. 
Resumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  un  mingled  plea- 
sures [To  Asp  ASIA* 
For  which  Aspaaia  scorn 'd  the  Turkish  crown? 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confidence  in  Heaven? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue  ? 
When  did  Content  srigh  out  her  cares  in  secret? 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts? 

Asp.   Ill  suits  with  guilt  the  gayetics  of  tri*  * 
umph; 
When  daring  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion, 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 

Irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  rrophetest 
of  ill. 
Versed  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sny. 

Asp.  Forbear!  But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  le- 
proach ; 
In  vain  affected  raptures  flush  the  check, 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue, 
When  fear  and  knguish  labour  in  the  breast, 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  iBtna's  flowery  side 
Unfading  virtue  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextioguish'd  rage 
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loMtiate  on  her  wastec  entrails  pre^* 

And  melt  her  treacherous  beauties  into  ruin. 

[Enter  DcM  ktrius. 

SCENE  III. 

AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  Demetrius. 

Denu    Fly,  fly,  my  love!  destruction  rushes 
on  us, 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sword  pursues. 
•/J«p.  Is  Greece  deliver'd  ?  Is  the  tyrant  fallen? 
Dem,  Greece  is  no  more ;  the  prosperous  ty- 
rant lives, 
Reserved  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heaven. 
•i*p.  Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were 
you  defeated? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbome? 
Dem.  Tne  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 

Abdalla 

•l»p.  Hated  name!  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy — O  cursed  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country ! 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece ; 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself! 
Dem,  Be  fruitless  crrief 
The  doom  of  o;uilt  alone,  nor  dare  to  seize 
The  breast  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of 

Peace, 
Devolve,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch, 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray'd  us! 
Irene,  [^suU.]  A  private  station  may  discover 
more ; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene's  presence ; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

WUhdraiet, 
wJip.  Yet  tell. 

Dem.  To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  life. 
^sp.  The  life,  which  only  this  design  sup- 
ported. 
Were  now  well  lost  in  hearing  how  you  fail'd. 
Dem.  Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace. 
With  ill-timed  mirth  proposed  the  bowl  of  love. 
Just  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  sudden  cry 
Urged  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd, 
And  seize  my  sword  with  oisencumber'd  hand. 
An.  What  cry?    The  stratagem ?    Did  then 

Abdalla— 
Dem.  At  once  a  thousand  passions  fired  his 
cheek ! 
Then  all  is  past,  he  cried — and  darted  from  us ; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  dcign'd  to  turn. 
Jisp.  Why   did  you  stay,  deserted  and  be- 
tray'd? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
trive? 
Dem.   Amazement  sciz'd  us,  and  the  hoary 
Bassa 
Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retum'd  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors. 
Cali,  disarm'd,  was  borne  away  to  death  ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favour'd,  or  neglected. 
Asp.  O  Greece!  renowned  for  science  and  for 
wealth. 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatch'd  away. 
Dem.  Though  disappointment  blast  our  gene- 
ral scheme, 
Yet  much  remains  to  hope.    I  shall  not  call 
The  day  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Nor  thmk  that  efibrt  lost  which  rescues  thee. 

[Enter  Abdalla. 


SCENE  IV. 
Irevb,  Aspasia,  Demktb.iu8,  mnd  Abdalla. 

Abd.  At  length  the  prize  is  mine— The  banglity 
maid 
That  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  air, 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me  ;  for  roe  ^loot 
Shall  plume   her  charms,  and,  with  attentiTt 

watch, 
Steal  from  Abdalla's  eye  the  sign  to  snule. 

Dem.  Cease  this  wild  roar  of  savage  exultatioo' 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast. 
Asp.   Forbear,  Demetnus,  'tia  Aspasia  calk 
thee; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls :  restrain  thy  sword; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  oouage. 
Dem.  What  now  remains  7 
Asp.  It  now  remains  to  fly  I 
Dem.  Shall  then  the  savage  live^  to  boast  hii 
insult? 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunn'd  his  single  hand. 
And  stole  his  life  and  mistress  from  nis  sabre? 

Abd,  Infatuate  loiterer,  has  F&te  in  vain 
UnclaspM  his  iron  gripe  to  set  thee  firee? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  m  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Snared  with  thy  fears,  and  mazed  in  stnpeia^ 
tion  ?  [calls: 

Dem.  Forgive,  my  fair:  'tis  life,  tis  nttme 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  that  chills  my  hand. 
Asp.    'Tis  madness    to  provoke   superfloooi 
danger, 
And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 
Abd.  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  grioti 
thee  flight, 
The  power  of  Turkey  waits  upon  my  call 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  nopeless  claim. 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  scorn  and  safety. 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lare  Abdalla. 
Dem.   Once  more  I  dare  thy  sword;  b^told 
the  prize. 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

IQuUtmg  AiTtiik. 
Abd.  Well  may'st  thou  call  thy  master  to  the 
combat, 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee; 
But  soon  tliou  shalt  repent ;  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th'  attending  janizaries  round  thee. 

[Elxit  hastily  Abdalla. 

SCENE  V. 
Aspasia,  Irene,  and  Dembtrivs. 

/rea«.  Abdalla  fails ;  now  Fortmie,  all  is  mine. 

[.isidt. 
Haste,  MuTza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  sultan 

[To  one  of  her  Atiend^Us. 

Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  fl3ring  traitors. 
While  I  protract  their  stay.     Be  swifl  and  faith 
ful.  [ExU  MraiA. 

This  lucky  stratagem  shall  charm  the  Saltan, 

[Aside. 
Secure  his  confidence,  and  fix  his  love. 

Dem.  Behold  a  boaster's  worth !  Now  snatcK 
my  fair. 
The  happy  moment ;  hasten  to  the  shore. 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

Asp.  In  vain  I  listen  to  th'  invitinff  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love  ;  my  trembling  jointiv 
Relax'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  fonranL 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fate  involve  thee; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miaeriea  herself  baa  caused. 
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Dem,  Let  us  not  struggle  with  th'  eternal  wiU, 
Kor  languish  o*er  irreparable  ruins ; 
Come,  haste  and  live — Thy  innocence  and  truth 
Shall    bless    our    wandoruigs,    and    propitiate 
Heaven.  [nerves 

Irene.  Press  not  her  flight,  while  jet  her  feeble 
Refuse  their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imsginary  wo ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return, 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek. 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

Jisp.  Oh  !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  great- 
ness. 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  exile. 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

Irene,  My  soul  attends  thj  voice,  and  banish'd 
Virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  em>rts  with  thy  strong  persuasion ! 
Sure  'tis  the  happy  hour'ordain'd  above, 
When  vanquished  Vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 
Dem.  Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before 
thee. 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heaven  and  Hell. 
^0p.  Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious 

greatness. 
Dem.  Now  mnke  tliy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  choice 
Kind  Heaven  aflunls  ihee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  load  thee  back  to  truth. 
Irene.  Stay — in  this  dubious  twilight  of  con- 
viction, 
The  gleams  of  reaf«on,  and  the  clouds  of  passion. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  bn^ast  by  ttirns : 
Stay  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  trutli 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 

Dem.  But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a 
moment. 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavish  life  away, 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[.s>i:»/i;r  her  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  mc  to  freedom : 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 
Irene,  Whence  is  this  violence  ? 
Dem.  Your  calmer  thought, 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term.    . 

/r«i^.  Forbear  this  rudeness. 
And  learn  the  reverence  due  to  Turkey's  queen ; 
Fly,  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  ray  rescue. 
Dem.  Farewell,  unhappy  maid ;   may  every 
joy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive ! 
•i^jp.  And   when   contemptuous  of  imperial 
power. 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition, 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed. 
Ana  wing  thy  latest  payer  to  pitying  Heaven. 

[Exeuni  Dem.  and  Asr.  ufUhpart  qf  the 
Mtendanti. 

SCENE  VI. 
Jrcnc  waUcM  at  a  distance  from  her  MendanU, 

Irene,  [lifter  a  pause.]  Agamst  the  head  which 

innocence  secures. 
Insidious  Malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  powerful  breath  of 

Heaven. 
PcrUapt  evca  now  the  loven  unpunoed 


Bound  o'er  the  sparkling  wares.    Qo,  happj 

bark. 
Thy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
Fill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze ; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beanii^ 
To  ^pnice  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue;    - 
While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  mv  crimes. 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself. 
How  am  I  changed !  How  lately  did  Irene 
Fly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex, 
Well  pleased  to  search  the  treasures  of  remem- 
brance, 
And  live,  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palace, 

[  To  her  Attendants  going  if. 
Till  soft,  fatigue  invites  us  to  repose. 

SCENE  VII. 

'Enitr  MvsTAPBA,  meeXing  and  stopping  her. 

Mtu.  Fair  Falsehood,  stay. 

Irene,  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
HiLs  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  I 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon. 

JtfiM.  Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  coo* 
demn'd  7 

Irene.  Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thj  action,  all  is 
Who  charges  guilt  on  me  7  {wildness-* 

Mus.  Who  charges  guilt !  [sciencsi. 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  Coo- 
Who  charges  guilt !  lay  by  this  proud  resentment 
That  flres  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien. 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

Irene.  Whate'cr  thy  accusation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

.Mint,  That  hope  is  past; 
Hnrd  was  the  strife  ot  justice  and  of  love ; 
But  now  'tis  o*er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know*st  thou  not  Cali  7   know'st  thou  not  De- 
metrius 7  [them  traitom. 

Irene.  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both^I  know 

JMits.  Perfidious ! — ^yes — too  well  thou  know'st 
them  traitors.  [Irene. 

Irene.  Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon 
This  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Sultan : 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

Mus.  The  Sultan  knows  it, 
He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason — 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  judge — ^I  scorn  and  leave 

thee. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood, 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[Exit  MusTAYBa. 

Irene.    [To  her  Attendantn.]    Gk>,  blustering 
.     slave — He  has  not  heard  of  Muna, 
That  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  suspiciiHL 

SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  Hasan  and  Caraza,  with  Mytes,  icAe 
throio  the  black  robe  upon  Iucnb,  mid  sign  to  km 
Attendants  to  loithdraio. 

Has.  Forgive,  fair  Excellenee,  the  nnwilliof 
tongue. 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  neoesBty, 
Bids  beauty,  such  as  thine,  prepare  to  die. 
Irene.  What  wild  mistake  is  this  I  Take  henM 
with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogs  of  deaths 
Cluick  from  my  sight,  you  inauspicious  monston^ 
Nor  dare  henceforth  to  shock  Irene's  wiUls. 
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[Act  7. 


Hut*  AUb!    they  come  commanded  by  the 
Sultan, 
The  unpityinf(  ministers  of  Turkish  justice, 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

Irene,  Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbohs  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdoms, 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o*er  the  world? 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes, 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  7 
Beyond  the  fear  of  lingering  punishment, 
Aspasia  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 

Car.  We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  relent- 
ing Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction  ; 
When  summonM  by  tne  Sultan's  clamorous  fury. 
We  ask'd  with  timorous  tongue  the  Gander's 

name. 
He  struck  his  tortured  breast,  and  roar'd,  Irene ! 
We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquired ; 
Again  his  thundering  voice  returned,  Irene ! 

Irene.  Whence  is  this  rage?  what  barbarous 

tongue  has  wrong'd  me  ?  [cense  ? 

What  fraud  misleads  him  ?  or  what  crimes  in- 

Ha3.  Expiring  Cali  named  Irene's  chamber, 
The  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 

Irene,    Irene's    chamber!    from    my  faithful 
bosom 
Far  be  the  thought — But  hear  my  protestation. 

Car,  'Tis  ours,  alas !  to  piinish,  not  to  judge, 
Not  call'd  to  try  the  cause,  we  heard  the  sen- 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mournful  messengers  of  death. 

Irene.  Some   ill-designing  statesman's   base 
intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beauty  ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  villains  that  defame  me. 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  the  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  tlie  vile  ac- 
cuser ; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter, 
Each  piercing  torture,  every  change  of  pain. 
That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  power  inflict 

[Enter  Abdalla  :  he  stops  short  and  listens. 

SCENE  IX. 
Irene,  Hasan,  Caraza,  onJ  Abdalla. 

Abd.  [^side.]  All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla;  see 
the  queen. 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrobed  in  death — despatch  her,  and  be  great 

Car,  Unhappy  fair!  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage ; 
While  unavailing  anther  crowds  thy  ton^e 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation. 
The  fraudful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings. 
And  steal  thy  life  away.     Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  Sultan  bums  till  our  return. 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  lingering  mercy. 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 

Md,  Is  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply 
rated. 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  treason  ? 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan's  presence, 
Soon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit; 
Perhaps  tier  malice  might  transfer  the  charge; 
Perfaapfl  her  poisonouB  tongue  might  blast  Ab- 
dalla, 


Irene.  O'lct  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fear  finommi 
Or  flights  of  power  or  projects  of  ambition. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

^bd,  I  mark'd  her  wily  messenger  afar, 
And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walks; 
I  guess'd  herdarii  designs,  and  wam'd  the  Sultan, 
And  bring  her  former  sentence  new  ccmfirm'd. 
Has.  Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  beauty. 
That  thus  constrain'd  we  speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beckons  the  MvUs, 

Irene.  O,  name  not  death!   DistracUon  aod 
amazement. 
Horror  and  agony  are  in  that  sound ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me, 
Hide  me  with  murderers  in  the  dungeon's  gloozn. 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore. 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  ptirsue  me. 
Let  slavery  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 
Car.  Could  we  reserve  the  sentence  of  tbe 
Sultan, 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain  ;  prepare  with  pa- 
tience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Mutes  at  the  sign Imf  hold  ofktr, 
Abd,  Despatch,  ye  lingering  slaves ;  or  nim- 
bler hands, 
Ctuick  at  my  call  shall  execute  your  charge; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 
Irene.  Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  bot  a 
moment. 
And  bounteous  Heaven  repay  the  mighty  nicrcj 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 
Cor.  The  prayer  I  cannot  grant — I  dare  not 
hear. 
Short  be  thy  pains.         [Si^  again  to  the  Jtfutei. 

Irene.  Unutterable  anguish ! 
Guilt  and  despair,  pale  spectres,  ^n  around  me, 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation ! 
O,  hear  my  prayers !  accept  all -pitying  Heaven, 
These  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  oi 

life; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  charged  upon  my  soul.    O,  mercy !  mercy ! 

[Mutes  force  htrtmU 

SCENE  X. 
Abdalla,  Hasan,  and  Caraza. 

Abd,  [Aside.]  Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  D»> 
metrius'  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 
Now  shalt  thou  shine  the^riing  of  the  Sultan, 
The  plot  all  Cali's,  the  detection  thine. 

Has.  [To  Car.]   Does  not  thy  bosom  (for  1 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy,) 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes? 

Car.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  soul. 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows, 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 

Abd.  Frame  your  report  with  circumspectivt 
art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience* 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

Car,  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fata 
Of  her  the  Sultan's  voice  condemn'a  to  die? 
Or  why  ahould  he,  whoae  violence  of  doty 
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Has  served  fiis   prince  so  well,  demand  oar 
silence? 
Md,  Perhaps  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betrayM  my 
prudence ; 
Perhaps  mr  warmth  exceeded  my  commission ; 
Perhaps — i  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  Demetrius. 
Car,  From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope  his  fortune,  while  thou  want'st  his 
Hat.   The  Sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XL 

JIasa)!,  Cahasa,  Mahomet,  Mustapba,  mid 

Abdalla. 

Mah.  Where's  this  fair  traitoress?    Where's 
this  smiling  mischief. 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind  7 
Hat.  Thine  orders,  mighty  Saltan !  are  per- 
form'd, 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 
Jdak.  Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of 
justice. 
And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 
I  came  to  neighten  tortures  by  reproach. 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire  7 
True,  she  was  fair ;  the  smile  of  innocence 
PUy'd  on  her  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apos- 
tate- 
Irene's  chamber !     Did  not  roaring  Call, 
Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul, 
P^ame  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  7 
Miii.  His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her 
treason. 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 
Mah.  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber! 
There  had  she  lull'd  me  with  endearing  false- 
hoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumbering  on  her  breast. 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  xn. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mahomet,  Mustapha, 
MuRZA,  and  Abdalla. 

Mur.  Forgive,  great  Sultan!    that,  by  fate 
prevented, 
I  bring  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

JM^  Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction ! 
And  thou,  the  curst  a^mplice  of  her  treason, 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Jllitr.  The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  lingering  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

Mat.  The  Greek  Demetrius!   whom  th'  ex- 
piring Bassa 
Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt' 

Mah.  A  chosen  troop— to  intercept — Deme- 
trius—  [sage ; 
Thec^ueen  requested — Wretch,  repeat  the  mes- 
And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  fslsehood, 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion. 
Those  trembling  limbs — Speak  out  thou  shiver- 
ing traitor. 

JIfBL  The  queen  requested 

jm.  Who?  the  dead  Irene? 


Was  she  then  guiltless?  has  my  thoughtlaM 

rage 
Destroyed  the  fsircst  workmanship  of  Heaven' 
Doom'd  her  to  death  unpity*d  and  unheard. 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me! 
Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  i^e, 

rroHAS.  oi^Cas. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  ot  folly. 
Could   not  her  charms  repress  yoor  seal  for 

murder  7 
Could  not  her  prayers,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 
Suspend  the  dreaaful  sentence  for  an  hour  7 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  from  despair  and  madness. 
Car,  Your  fierce  impatience  forced  us  from 
your  presence,  ^ 

Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity. 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  fatal  charms. 
Mah.  What  hadst  thou  lost  by  slighting  those 
commands  7 
Thy  life,  perhaps — Were  but  Irene  spared^ 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  pensh'd; 
Such   beauty,   sweetness,   love,   were  cheaply 
boucnt  [globe. 

With  half  the  grovelling  slaves  that  load  the 
Mut.  Great  is  thy  wo !  But  think,  illustiioae 
SulUn, 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief. 
Rush  to  the  war,  display  thy  dreadful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  worid. 
Mah,  Robb'd  of^the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd 
to  triumph. 
No  more  I  bum  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds. 
Remorse  and  ancuish  seize  on  all  my  breast : 
Those  groves,  whose  shades  embowered  the  aear 
Irene,  [ties. 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beaa- 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  worid  forever. 

(Mahomet  goet  baek^  and  retunu. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destroo- 
tion,  [Pointing  to  Has.  and  Car. 

Those  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to 

kiU, 
Bear  off  with  eager  haste  th'  unfinish'd  sentence. 
And  speed  the  stroke  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 
them. 
Car.  Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of 
truth.  [Irene? 

Mah.  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee 7  didst  thou  hear 
Car.  Hear  but  a  moment 
Mah,  Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment, 
Thou  might'st  have  lived,  for  thou  hadst  spared 
Irene.  [save  her. 

Car,  I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wish'd  tu 
Mah.  And  wish'd-— Be  still  thy  fate  to  wish  in 

vain. 
Car,  I  heard,  snd  soflen'd.  till  Abdalla  broaght 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  her  destruction. 
Mah.  Abdalla  brought  her  doom!   Abdalla 
brought  it! 
The  wretch  whose  guilt,  declared  by  tortorsd 
Cali,  [brance. 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remem- 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom ! 
Hat.  Abdalla  brought  it. 
While  yet  she  begg'a  to  plead  her  cause  before 
thee.  fme* 

Mah.  O  seize  me  Madness— Did  she  cui  OQ 
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I  feel,  I  see  the  nifiian^s  barbarous  rage. 
He  seized  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal, 
And  stoppM  the  heavenly  voice  that  call'd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail ;  awhile  support  me  Vengeance- 
Be  just,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  embitter  every  pang, 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve, 
Wliich  raurder'd  innocence  that  call'd  on  me. 
[Exit  Mahomet  ;  Abdalla  is  dragged 


SCENE  XIII. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mustapha,  and  Murza. 

Mus.  [To  Murza.]  What  plagues,  what  tor- 
tures are  in  store  for  thee. 
Thou  sluggish  idler,  dilatory  slave ! 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty, 
Tom  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  neglect 
Mwr,  Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven — A  band 
of  Greeks, 
That  mark'd  my  course,  suspicious  of  my  pur- 
pose, 
Rush'd  out  and  seized  me,  thoughtless  and  un- 
armed, 
Breathless,  amazed,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detained  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 
Mu8.  So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  raised  on 
crimes ; 
So  fizM  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heaven ! 
When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy. 
Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  impious  rage  may  throw  the 

dart. 
Bat  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart    1 


EPILOGUE, 

Bt  Sir  William  Yovge. 

Marrt  a  Turk!  a  haughty  tyrant  king! 
Who  thinks  us  women  bom  to  clress  and  siof 
To  please  his  fancy !  see  no  other  man ! 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it — if  he  can  ; 
Besides,  tie  has  fifty  wives,  and  who  can  bear 
To  have  the  fiflieth  part  her  paltry  share? 

n^'iB  trae,  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  rad 

tall, 
But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little — tme — but  be  it  known 
My  pride's  to  have  that  Uttle  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  blind. 
Where  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  miDd. 
I  swear  this  Eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense, 
And  for  one  man — one  wife's  enough  in  coo> 

science. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  what's  woiBan'i 
due; 
For  us  alone  they  honour's  paths  pursue: 
Inspired  by  us,  they  glory's  heights  ascend ; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  they  re- 
ceive. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  fights, 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long  tedioui 

nights ; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenced  war's  tluw§, 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  Beauty's  arms. 
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— Quia  inepca 
Tam  paUans  urbia,  tain  ferreua  ut  leneat  ae .' 


Jut. 


■Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  Thales*  bids  the  town  farewell, 

JUV.  Sat.  III. 

*  Gtuamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici ; 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Dratinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylle. 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins  vars,  that  bj  Thalea  wa  ara  hera 
la  tmderataiid  8ava|;e.  Mr.  Boswell  asaaru  that  thia  ia 
entirely  groundleas,  and  adda,  **  I  have  been  aaaured  that 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  not  ao  much  <w  acquainted  with 
Savage  when  he  wrote  his  *  London.*  >*  This  added  to 
Iha  circumaianca  of  the  date  (for  Saraga  did  not  aet  out 
for  IValea  till  1739)  micht  be  decisive,  if,  anfortunatelj 
Ibr  Mr.  Boawall,  he  bad  not,  a  few  pagea  aAer,  given  us 
■DOM  highly  compUmeutarj  linea  which  "  he  wu  aaaured 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  con 

mend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 
Resolved  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air. 


were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,"  "Ad  Ricarduro  Savace.* 
in  April,  1788,  about  a  month  before  **  London*'  was  fivW 
lishM.  This  surely  implies  previous  acquaintance  wiA 
Savage,  for  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  have  praised  a 
stranger  in  such  terms,  and  elves  a  verj  stroma  probabil* 
hy  to  Sir  John  HawltinB*  conjcctare.  That  Sa«-age  <fid 
not  set  out  for  Wales  until  the  following  vear,  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  aa  ^e  intention  of  such  a  juimeT 
would  justify  the  lines  alluding  to  it.  See  Boaw^i  Lira 
of  Johnson,  vol.  L  p.  100,  and  p.  ISO,  8vo.  mUL  11 
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And  fixM  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Give  to  Si.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

^For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's 
land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
There  none  arc  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Thei/  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  Atheist  talks  you  dead. 

*While  Thalcs  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames*s  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleading  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  ma8C|uerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed, 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  vHb. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

''Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  wallf*,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  vain  ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less; 
While  vet  my  steady  steps  no  •staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins  ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  fina  some  happier 

place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harassed  Briton  found  repose, 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give, 

fLet live  here,  for he  has  learn'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 

• — Ego  vel  Prochytam  praepono  Subume. 
Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  et  tam  solum  vidimus, 

ut  non 
Deterius  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assiduos,  ac  mille  pericula  sieviB 
Urbis,  et  Augusto  recitantea  mense  poetas  ? 

« Sed  dum  tota  doiiMp  rhed4  componitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  vetcres  arcus. 

<iHinc  tunc  Umbritius:  Cluando  artibus,  in- 
(]uit,  honestis 
Nuilus  m  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  labonim, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  hen  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem 

eras 
Deterct  exiguis  aliquid :  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dsdalus  exuit  alas : 
Dum  nova  canities. 

• et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo. 

r  Cedamus  patri& :  vivant  Arturius  istic 
Et  Catulus :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  yer- 
tunt 


•  Queen  £lizabeih>  burn  ai  Gieeiiwich. 
3T 


Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  riffhts  awty^ 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

<Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery : 
With  warbling  eunuchsf  fill  a  licensed  stage. 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!    what  bounds   your  pride 

shall  hold?  [gold? 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  o'erthro'wn, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 

To  such  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  given. 
When    public    crimes   inflame   the  wrath    of 
Heaven :  [me, 

^But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  perjury  7 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Bntain's  court  he 

sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wins ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  near. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  {Gazetteer : 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  drees'o. 
Ana  strive  in  vain  to  laucn  at  Clodio's  jest. 

'Others  with  sofler  smiles  and  subtler  art. 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey, 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

3For  what  but  social  jru'dt  the  friend  endears? 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares  j 
^But  thou,  should  tempting  Villany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Yilliers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye^ 
Nor  sell  for  ffold,  what  gold  could  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  ^ay. 

^The  cheated  nation's  happy  favountes  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me* 
London  I  the  needy  villain's  general  home. 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Romel 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

f  duels  facile  est  sdem  conducere,  flumina, 
portus, 
Siccanoam  eluviem,  portandum  ad    buste  ce^ 

daver 

Munera  nunc  edunt 

b  Cluid  Rome  faciam  ?  mentiri  nescio :  libium, 
Si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere. 

I Ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter, 

Gluae  mandat,  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  crit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo. 

)  Cluis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius  7 
Cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  yulli 
Accusare  potest 

k Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnia  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitnr 

aurum, 
Ut  Bomno  careas. 

1  CLute  nunc  divitibus  gensacceptisaimanoetiii^ 

Et  quos  precipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

■  

*  The  invasions  of  the  Spaniards  were  defended  In  llie 
Hou«efl  ol^  Parliament 

t  The  Licensing  Act  was  iheo  lately  made. 

\  The  paper  which  ai  that  lime  contained  apotoCtafW 
the  Court. 
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Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
"I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

"Illustrious  Edward !  from  the  realms  of  daj, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  sorrej; 
Nor  hope  the  British  hneaments  to  trace 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  grace; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwiadled  to  a  beau; 
Sonse,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away, 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beff  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
HissM  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  comt, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import ; 
•Obsequious,  artful,  voluble  and  gay, 
On  Bntain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 
pTlicy  sing,  they  dance,  clean  snoes  or  cure  a  dap: 
All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goea. 

4Ah !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slavery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  En^ish  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  priie^ 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories ; 
If  the  gulPd  conqueror  receives  the  chain. 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arma  are  vain  ? 

^tudfous  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  bom  a  parasite : 
Still  to  his  interest  true  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  ton^e  bestows ; 
In  every  face  a  thousand  ffraces  shine, 
From  every  tongue  flows  narmony  divine. 
■These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try. 
Strain  out  with  falt'ring  diffidence,  a  lie. 
And  g^et  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage: 
»Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part ; 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace. 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  each  object  with  anotner's  eye; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear : 
A  na,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat 
*How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 


Non  possum  ferre,  dotrites. 


Grscam  urbem. 

■  Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Ctoirine, 
£t  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  cello. 

*  Ingenium  veioz,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Promptus. 

p  Augur,  schosnobates,  medicus,  magus :  omnia 
novit. 
Graeculus  escuriens,  in  ccBlum,  jiusseris,  ibit 

4  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  in&nlia 
Hausit  Aventini  ?  [ccelum 

■"Ctuid?  quod  adulandi  gens  pradentissima, 
laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  fadem  defbrmis  amici  7 

■  Hec  eadem  Ucet  et  nobis  laudare :  sed  illis 
C  redilur. 

«  Natio  comcsda  est.  Ridea  7  majore  cachinno 
Concutitur,  &c 

•Non  sumus  ergo  pares:  roeliorqui  semper 
et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum, 
A  fade  jactare  manua :  laudare  paratua. 
Si  bene  ructav«t,  si  rectum  minzit  amicus. 


Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  7 
Slaves  that  with  senous  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smue; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  snufl^  your  judgment  in  a  when, 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  Monarch's  sir. 

For  arts  Uke  these  preferred,  admired,  cares^d, 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breaMj 
^Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak   hour,  and  ransack  all  tk 

heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidenoe  repay. 
Commence  your  loras,  and  govern  or  betraj. 

^By  numbere  here  from  shame  or  censure  free 
All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated,  pofverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  risid  law  pursues. 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Mose. 
The  sober  traaer  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  waya 
*Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ;       [betrt, 
Pate    never  wounds  more   deep  the  geoerDO* 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  tbe  dan. 

xHas  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  7 
No  peaceful  desart  yet  unclaim'd*  by  Spain^ 
Clmck  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 

This  moumful  tmth  is  every  where  coofae'tl, 
■Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaTes  to 

gold,  (sold: 

Where  look's  are  merchandize  and  smiles  are 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored, 
The  groom  retails  the  favoure  of  his  lord,  [ciiet 
But  hark !  the  aflSighted  crowd's  tumohooos 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  tbe  skies : 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower, 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
'Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam, 

^  Scire  volunt  secrets  domus  atque  inde  tiineri. 

^ Materiam  prebet  cauMsque  jocoraa 

Omnibus  hie  idem  7  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacema,  kc 


'  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durins  in  se^ 
Gtuam  quod  ridicules  liiiiiiiii  s  fiacit. 

y Agmine  facto, 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Q,uirites. 

■Haud   facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtotibaf 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  sed  Rome  durior  ilfis 
Conatus. 


-Omnia  Roma 


Cum  pretio.- 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  augere  pecufia 
■  Ultimus  autem 

^rumnae  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frustra  to- 

ganiem 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio,  tectoqiie  jurabit 


*  The  Spaniards  u  thi«  time  were 
ta  tome  of  our  American  prcriiices 
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isn  can  ttarvinff  merit  find  a  home? 
your  mournfarnarrative  diacloaeii 
ul  neglect,  and  most  insult  jrour  woes, 
old  Heaven's  just  bolts  Orgilio*8  wealth 
sonfound, 

read  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ffroond, 
'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  mes, 
blic  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
treat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
irtne  wars  with  persecuting  fate ; 
ireU-fei^'d  gratitude  the  penston'd  band 
the  plunder  of  the  begaar'd  land, 
rhile  ne  builds,  the  gaudy  vasaali  come, 
>wd  with  suddien  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
ca  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore ; 
iae  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
ees'd  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
liah'd  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
I  sees  the  goldenpile  aspire, 
pee  from  an^  Heaven  another  fire, 
idst  thou  resu^  the  park  and  play  con- 
fair  banks  ofSevem  or  of  Trent ;    [tent, 
night'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
irelinff  senator's  deserted  seat  ^ 
etch  &j  prospects  o'er  the  smihng  land, 
I  than  rents  tne  dungeons  of  the  Strand : 
prune  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 
lowers, 

hr  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
die  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  affi>rd, 
the  dainties  of  a  venal  lora ; 
rveiy  bush  with  Nature's  music  rin^ ; 
rveiT  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wmgs ; 
hy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
iss  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toiL 
lare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
;n  Tour  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 
B  fiery  fop  with  new  commission  vain, 
eeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
ohc  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
9S  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest 
even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
f  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; 

nagna  Astarici  cecidit  domos,  horrida 

pfoceres, fmater, 

•Jam  accurrit.  <]ui  marmora  donet, 

t  impensas :  hie,  &c. 

iiam  atyenti. 

-— Meliora  ac  plura  reponit 

I  orbomm  lautissimns. 

otes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Som, 
iMaterisB  domus,  aut  Frusmone  paratur, 
oimc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum. 

IS  hie. 

lentis  amans,  et  culti  villicus  hortL 

puium  possis  centum  dare  Pythagonsia. 

^Possis  ignavus  haberi, 

a  casus  improvidus,  ad  cosnam  si 

oseas,— — 

ios,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  oeddit, 

nas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amieum 

-Bad,  cnunris  impcoboi  annis^ 


Flush'd  as  they  arcL  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  tp  the  poor  confine : 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 

*In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  yoa 
close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  gmli,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 

JScarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  TybuAi 
die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band, 
Wbose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land: 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

^A  sinffle  jail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  huf  the  nation's  criminals  contain : 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age  I  but  ali !  how  difierent  from  our  own  t 

iMadi  could  1  add,  but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 

■Farewell ! — AVhen  youth,  and  health,  and 
fortune  spent. 
Thou  fly*st  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tired,  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimes, 
In  angnr  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times : 
Then  snail  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aia. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

Atqne  meio  lervens,  cavet  hunc,  quem  coccina 

lena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
Multum  prsterea  flammarum,  atque  nnea  lai»- 
pas. 

^Nee  tamen  hoc  tantum  metuas:    nam  qui 
spoUette 
Non  deerit ;  clansls  domibus,  &c 

JMazimus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeas. 
Vomer  defidat,  ne  marre  et  sarcula  desint    [ne 

k  Felices  pioavorum  atavos,  felicia  dices 
Svcula,  qua  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunii 
Viderunt  uno  oontentam  carcere  Romam. 

>His  diss  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  cao- 
Sed  jomenta  vocant |  sas ; 

■ Ergo  vale  nostri  memor :  et  ouoties  ta 

Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino^ 
Me  quoque  ad  Elvinam  Cererem,  vestramqoa 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis :  satiraram  egO|  ni  podet  illaa, 
Adjator  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  m  agros. 


«  A  cant  tarn  In  the  Hboie  of  Commons,  for  methods  o< 
raiaing  money. 

t  The  nation  was  dMeonlmsd  at  the  vWis  mads  b7  chs 
kwfflsBsBew. 
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THE   VANITY   OP   HUMAN  WISHES; 

IN  IMITATION  OF  TBK 

TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


Lkt  •Observation,  with  cirtensive  view, 
•Biirvey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru;    -^ 
Uemarli  each  anxious  toil,  each  ea<^er  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  Ufe ; 
Then  suy,  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
0*erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wavering  man,  betrayed   by  vent'rous 

pride, 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 
As  treacherous  phantoms  m  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  arutdes  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice ; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 
When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  fooPs  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gifl  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows ; 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath, 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death, 
f  But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the 

bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  Gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest!  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind : 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws ; 
Wealth  hcapM  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 

buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  History  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch^  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  ^ay. 
Walks  the  wild  heat!i,  and  sinirs  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee?  crush  th*  upbraiding  joy; 
Increase  nis  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  nides  the  thieC 

YetJ  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  ffain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once§  more,  Deraocritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  miKh, 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th*  eternal  jest : 
Thou  who  could*st  laugh  where  want  enchain  d 

caprice, 
Toil  crush*d  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 


♦  V-if.  I— II. 
Ttr.U— 97 


f  Ver.  19— W. 
I  Ver.  90--M 


Where  wealth,  unloved,  without  a  roonrner  died; 
And  scarce  a  sypophant  was  fed  by  pride; 
Where  ne*er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  ds> 

bate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  favourites  made  no  change  of 

laws. 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a  canse; 
How  wouldat  thou  shake   at  Bnton*s  modisb 

tribe. 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gfte 7 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye. 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show. 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  wo: 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  and  whose  griefs  are 

vain. 
Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill*d  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew*d  at  every  glance  on  human  kind  ; 
How  iust  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
'^Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  Prefenaeaff 

Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall 
On  every  stsige  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  eii 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesmaa'f 

door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  namra  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies, 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  frvourite^ 
zeal  ?  [rin^ 

Throuffh  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstraacs 
Degrading  nobles,  and  controlling  kings; 
Our  suppfe  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes : 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rait 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  bis  voice,  and  fortune  tn  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  cod- 


sign. 


Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  boiraty  shine, 
Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flow«, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower. 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 

♦  Tsr.  M— 107. 
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Till  conquest  unrefusted  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seiie. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 

hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranser's  eye, 
Eiis  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  Qwrd, 
The  liverieid  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembor'd  folly  stinffs. 
And  his  last  sighs  eeproach  the  faith  of  kinga. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 

repine,  tnine? 

Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end,  be 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  iiistice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th*  enormous  weight  7 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
'With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below  ? 

'''What  gave  great  Villiers  to  th'  assassin's 

knife. 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  7 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kin^fs  allied? 
what  but  their  wish  indulged  m  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  ^reat  to  keep,  or  to  resign  7 

t  w  hen  6rst  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  ox  the  gown ; 
O'er^odley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  IBacon^s  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  tnese  thy  views  7  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth! 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  tlie  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Saence  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kindness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fope  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  lotter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haimt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  Letters,  to  be  wise  ^ 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Qalileo's  end.§ 
Nor  deem,  when  Learning  her  last  priie 

bestows. 
The  glitt*ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 


•  Ver.  108—113.  f  Ver.  114—189. 

\  There  U  a  tradition,  that  ttie  study  of  firlar  Bacon, 
built  on  an  arch  over  the  brMge,  will  fall  when  a  nan 
gTtni*-r  than  Baci>n  shall  paai  under  IL  To  prevent  to 
ahticking  an  accident,  ft  wae  pulled  down  manj  years 
since. 

4  Bee  OtnL  M»g.  ¥ol.  LX  Vni.  p^  Ml.  Um. 


See,  when  the  vulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed. 
Rebellion's  vengeAil  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  iMar  and 

sleep. 
*The  festal  biases,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standaitl,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  talt. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whiil'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  woiid ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine ; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhuie , 
This  power  has  praise  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  irowns  on  War's  unequU  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreatlw 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ;       [regret, 
Wreatlui  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  ri^t 

convey. 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
jOn  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's 

pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Chariea  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire^ 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain^ 
Unconqucr'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kinss  their  power  oombine. 
And  one  capitulate,  ancTone  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charroa 

in  vain ;  [remain^ 

'< Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.** 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  Frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bandiy 
And  shows  his  mberies  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  end  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  grooiid  7 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strmndy 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  nsme,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale^ 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale; 

I  AH  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  aflM| 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  jgray  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side^ 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way; 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  mora^ 
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Fresh  praisA  is  try*d  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind, 
New  powers  are  claim*d,  new  powers  are  still 

bestow*d, 
rill  rude  Resistance  lops  the  spreading;  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th*  insulted   sea   with   humbler   thoughts   he 

gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  ; 
The  mcumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded 

coast, 
Through  purple  billoi^s  uid  a  floating  host 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarian  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realnu  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  tne  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes*  derision,  and  his  subjects*  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from 
shame. 
'*'  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  dajrs ! 
fn  health,  m  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  Know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  oVr,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no 

more: 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats  and  joyless  wines. 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  toucn  th*  impervious 
ear,  [near; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue. 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guest. 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ;     [sneer. 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  oflfence ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  his  heaay  rage  with  treach'rous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguished  Avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He   turns,   with   anxious   heart  and   crippled 

hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  cofiers  with  suspicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 


•  Tsr 


An  age  that  melts  in  anperceiTed  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears, 
W  hosehight  congratulating  Consdenoe  cbeen; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  endf 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  nnounia. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  t£e  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drop  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  diflRn-ent  views  engage, 
Super^uous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bios  t^cted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom   hours  like  theM 
await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate, 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  d^ 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end,        fscend. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  foUies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dota^ 

flow 
And  Swifl  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane   could   tell  what  ills   firom  beauty 

spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 
Ye  nyniphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes, 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  mvite, 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  m|bt , 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  ait. 
And  ask  the  latent  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  yoor  hcMsdless  cfaams 
shall  save,  [slave  T 

Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  yoor 
Against  your  tame  with  fondness  hate  oombmei^ 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  n^ected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  lemonstraocs 
falls ;  [^^e% 

Tired  with  contempt,  she  quits  tiie  slippery 
And  Pride  and  Pruaeoce  take  her  seat  in  vak. 
In  crowd  st  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied. 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  distressM, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  Uie  rest 

t  Where  then  snail  Hope  and  Fear  their  o^ 
iects  find  7 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  ■nw»d  7 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darklinff  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  7 
Must  no  diwke,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  7 
Inauirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Wnich  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Reli^ai 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  yoioe, 
But  leave  to  Heaven   the   measoie  and  tki 

choice. 
Safe  in  his  tower,  whoee  ejres  diacem  a&r 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  spedoos  prayer; 
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Implore  his  aid,  in  hii  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  mreB  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
OlMKlient  passions  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kmd  Nature's  signal  of  retreat 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or- 
dain, [g&in ; 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  raak.es  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN   BT   MR.   OARRICK, 

AT  THB 

Opening  of  the  Tkeatre-Royal,  Drwry-LoM,  1747* 

Whkn  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barharous 
foes  [rose ; 

First   rear'd   the  stage,   immortal   ShakFpearc 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  hounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays. 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lastini;  tomb. 

The   wits   of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fame,  [flame, 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 
Themselves  they  studied — as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
[ntrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Vet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise. 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 


strong, 


[long: 


Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd. 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then,  crush'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  re- 
fined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  oard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamatioo  roar'd,  while  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  gait, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  laj  the  ghost  of  Wit; 
Exulting  Foll;r  hail'd  the  joyful  day. 
And  Pantonine  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

Bat  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
A.n«l  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  Stage  ? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  coula  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet 
On  flymg  cars  new  sorcerera  may  ride :      [died. 


Perhaps    (for    who    can    guess    th'  tflR*cts  of 

chance?)  [dance. 

Here   Hunt    may   box,    or    Mahomet  ♦    may 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guiltto  die ; 
'Tis  yours,  tliis  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense  ;  [Show, 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  or 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo  ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BT    MR.    OARRICK,    APRIL    5,    1750. 

BBFoaa  THB  wAsaes  of  comvs, 

ACTBD  AT  DBURT-LANS  THBATRK  FOB  THB  BBNBFIT  OF 

Milton's  granddaughter. 

Yb  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  England's 

fame,  [name, 

Ye  nymphs,  whose   bosoms  beat  at  Milton's 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering 

rhymes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times, 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days, 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise ; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage. 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  ffricve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguish'd  by  your  smile,  shall 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vain  excel  ;  [tell 

The  slighted  artA  futurity  shall  trust. 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb, 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come : 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame. 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow. 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom'd  below, 
While  crowds  alof\  the  laureat  bust  behold. 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  o&pring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  ; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  charms^ 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms : 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  ceU. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 
'TIS  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 

*  Hunt  a  famouf  boxer  on  the  stage  ;  Mahomet  a  rope- 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Corent'Oarden  Thtairt  tbe 
winter  before,  said  to  be  a  Tork. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO    THE   COMBDT   OF 

THE  GOODNATURED  MAN,  1769. 

Prbst  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weanr  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  labouring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain  : 

Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care  ; 

Like  Caesar's  pilot  dignified  by  Fate, 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distrest  alike  the  sUtesman  and  the  wit, 

Whan  one  a  Borough  courts,  and  one  the  Pit 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and   wishes,  just  the 

same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly, 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Unchecked  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage, 
Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale. 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss. 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may 
hiss. 
"This  day  the  powder'd  curls  and  golden 
coat,"  [vote." 

Savs  swelling  Crispin,     "  begg'd  a  cobbler's 
•*  'this  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cnes, 
"  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm   the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  bat  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judged  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold. 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persaading  gold ; 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due. 
Trusts  without  fear  to  ment  and  to  you. 


Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  tiie  nigli, 
When  liberal  piU  diffnify'd  delight; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  Virtoe^t  flsin^ 
And  MirUi  was  Bounty  with  an  humbler 


PROLOGUE 

TO   THE  COMBDT   OW 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.* 
Spoken  hy'Mr.  HnlL 

This  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage. 
Or  right,  or  wron^,  once  hooted  from  the  stage.! 
From  z«J  or  mahce,  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitving  eve 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  he. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  authoi^s  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just, 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
The  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  fadm,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence. 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only — 't  is  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skilC  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 


SPRING. 

AN  ODB. 

Stkrn  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress'd. 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife : 
And  Nature  on  her  naked  breast. 

Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 
Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Sofl  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train. 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves. 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 
Unhappy !  whom  to  beds  of  pain. 

Arthritic*  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 
Yet  though  m^  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  me  to  Uie  peaceful  shades. 

Where ^*8  humble  turrets  rise. 

Here  stop,  rov  soul,  thy  rapid  fli^t. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  rav  sight. 

Where  wisdom  first  inforra'd  my  neart. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  fnend. 
Once  more  great  Nature's  works  renew. 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  removed  ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  be^  enjoy'd — when  most  improved 
Teach  me,  tnou  venerable  bower. 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat. 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retre«L 
When  pride  by  ^It  to  greatness  climbs. 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art, 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 
And  quelftne  rebels  of  the  hea 


•  Performed  al  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  Majr  «,  1777, 
ibr  the  benefit  of  Mre.  Kelly,  widow  of  Hugh  Kelly,  E*j. 
(the  author  of  the  play)  and  her  children.  

\  UiMjn  the  first  repretentadon  of  thli  play,  1770,  a  party 
iMtd  10  daonn  k,  and  ■uccsMwd. 


MIDSUMMER, 

AN  ODB. 

O  Ph<bbv8  !  down  the  western  sky. 

Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply. 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care, 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovelj  queen  of  night ! 
Refresh  me  with  a  coolmg  air. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light : 
Lav  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

6er  living  carpet  Nature  spreads : 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown*d, 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliase  sheds , 
Iniprove  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  strain  be  tuned  to  lovcw 
Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  hemit 


•  The  author  bslag  ill  oTihe 
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bom  to  fill  its  vtst  detirest 

»  perpetual  joys  impart, 

Hoe  perpetual  love  inspires. 

U  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 

18  we  languish  and  we  bum, 

ig  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

iirmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 

rhen  nature  calls  to  rest, 

ashing  skies  the  mom  foretell, 

Ke  down  of  Stella's  breast, 

d  the  waking  world  farewell 


AUTUMN. 

AN  ODE. 

ith  swifl  and  silent  pace, 

mt  time  rolls  on  the  year ;  . 

(ms  change,  and  nature's  face 

ireetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 

pring,  *t  was  Sununer,  all  was  gay, 

.utumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow ; 

NTS  of  Spring  are  swept  away, 

mimer-tniita  desert  the  bough. 

ant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

uiton'd  on  the  westem  breeze, 

>  in  dust  neglected  lie, 

ems  strips  the  bendins  trees. 

I  that  waved  with  golden  grain, 

let  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare ; 

i  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain, 

ilth  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 

while  through  the  midnight  shade, 

ti  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 

mg  woes  my  heart  invade, 

gne  pours  the  melting  lay. 

I  capricious  clime  she  soars, 

ould  some  god  but  wings  supply  I 

I  each  room  the  Sprinff  restores, 

nion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 

1 !  me  fato  compels  to  bear 

wnward  season's  iron  reign, 

to  breathe  polluted  air, 

iver  on  a  blasted  plain. 

m  to  life  can  Autumn  yield, 

01,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail, 

•  flies  the  naked  field, 

wers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fidl? 
t  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 
er  me  in  the  darkening  hoar  I 
B  remains  1  the  friend  of  wit, 
and  mirth,  of  mighty  power, 
rets  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl 
I  shoot  thy  partinff  ray : 

•  the  sunshine  of  Uie  soul, 

id  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
1  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 
Ise  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
L  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 
eiy  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet 


WINTER. 

AN  ODB. 

the  room,  with  tepid  rays, 
■  the  flower  of  vanous  hue; 
eads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 
ntle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
»ing  hours  prolong  the  night, 
ng  Darkness  shares  the  day ; 
I  restrain  the  force  of  light, 
bosbus  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
3U 


By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoair  hill, 
^e  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field. 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  riU. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  ^ve. 

No  vivid  Gok>ur8  paint  the  plam ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vain* 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

CongeaI'd,  impetuous,  showers  descend  | 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and' a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  spnere ; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  nigh. 

Light  up  a  constdiation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more ; 
Nor  music  charm---tiiough  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then,  Oh!  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  eadi  moment  as  it  flies ; 
Life's'  a  short  summer — roan  a  flower : 

He  dies— alas !  how  soon  he  dies  t 


J 
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THE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

Bbhold,  my  fair,  wherever  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospecto  round  us  rise  | 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies! 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain. 

Stem  Winter  I  is  thy  force  confess'd ; 
Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast. 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire. 

Resign  the  neart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 
In  groundless  hope,  and  causelesB  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms, 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife, 
Snateh  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  fixun  the  ills  of  l^eii* 


■I 


A- 
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TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  givinr  the  JIuthcr  a  goU  and  jift  nUwtfk 
Pum  qfher  own  loesvAif .f 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  vnito 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight^ 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shin«^ 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  tnat  knows  the  subtler  ait 
To  weave  those  nete  that  cateh  the  heart 

Spread  out  by  roe,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nete  roay  cateh,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagranto  shall  restrain. 
Why,  iBtella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  7 


r 
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•  And  hidt  ms  trom  the  dcht  oriife.    in  edlthm. 
t  Prlotad  amonff  Bin.  WilUaiiM'i  BiliceUuiias. 
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MI8CELLAN£OU8  FOEBfS. 


TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

Onker  plajfinwupan  tktHwrpMmrd  i»  uR&mn 
hung  with  Flower  Pieces  of  her  mtm  pmbUing.* 

When  Stella* strikes  the  tuneful  stiiog 
In  scenes  of  imitated  Spring, 
Where  Beauty  lavishes  her  powers 
On  beds  of  never-fading  flowers. 
And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound ; 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour. 
The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcore, 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  erery  sensey 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence  7 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire, 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  lyre. 
Delighting  as  the  youth  draws  nigh. 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye, 
And  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  thoee  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise, 
How  active  Ught^  and  tbciughtful  shade. 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid ; 
Mark,  when  the  different  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety. 
How  passion's  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 
Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  same; 
Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art. 
To  tune  the  regulated  heart 


EVENING. 

AN   ODK. 

TO  STELLA. 

Evening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gift  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bed^  the  mcasd. 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed ; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curi  the  stream, 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam: 
Near  the  chequer'd,  lonely  grove. 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray. 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 
In  his  stead,  the  Clueen  of  Night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  iust  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy. 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ. 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  snades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades. 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain, 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Whether  SteOa's  eyes  are  foam* 
Fiz'd  on  earth,  or  glancinf  roQiid 
(f  her  face  with  pleasure  ^ow. 
If  she  sigh  at  others'  wo^ 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  ey^  and  air  and  face, 
Charm'd  with  undiminishM  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display 'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocad^ 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence  ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings. 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  sings. 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move. 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  fiance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  <£aLnce, 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid. 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise, 
Which  not  circumstance  nor  dress 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  leas. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap. 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  mon 
Oh  !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize. 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  hvjm  \ 
To  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  Che  i 
Can  gold  remove  the  mor^  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought; 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribed,  unbougfat. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  hind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tre^  the  wondroiu  waj^ 
Or  learn  the  Muses*  moral  lay ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul. 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast. 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty — blest 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strifc 
I  boast  whate'er  for  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 
And  scorn — oh  !  let  that  scorn  be  thine^ 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


*  Frintcil  among  Mrs.  WQIHiiu^  MiscellaniM. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 

When  lately  Stella's  form  displayed 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade. 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power  declM 

Proclaim'd  her  not  so- fair  as  fine. 

"  Fate?  snatch  away  the  bright  diaguiae^ 

And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  e^'es." 

Thus  blindly  pray'd  the  fretful  fair, 

And  Fate,  malicioos,  UesTd  the  pnjer; 
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But,  brighieiiM  i^»  the  nble  dress, 
As  virtue  lu^Cd  'm  iistress, 
Since  Stella  nlO  c  ctends  her  reign, 
Ah !  how  shall  envy  soothe  her  pain  7 

Th'  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies — *<That  Stella  mourn  no  more.** 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill^ 
The  vocal  ^ve,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite. 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore. 

Not  all  Peru's  unbounded  store, 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame. 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim ; 

Nor  lyiowledge,  which  the  leamM  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  m^  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtain, 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine ; 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  minflti 


VERSES 

WrilUn  ai  the  requeit  of  m  GentUman  to  whmn  a 
Lathf  had  given  u  Sprig  o/Mtfrth.* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  gift  eratte ; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  I 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Oft  avours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer, 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  nngs  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  mvrtle  crowns  tne  happv  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unhappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart 
Boon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom. 
Adorn  Philandei's  &ad,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


TO 

LADY  FIREBRACE.t 

AT  BVRT  A88IZBS. 

At  length  must  Suflblk's  beauties  shine  in  vain, 
80  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain  1 

*  These  Yereef  were  first  |irinted  In  the  Qentlemtn*! 
If anxfna  for  1760,  p.  439,  but  were  written  many  yean 
earUer.  Elegant  as  they  are.  Dr.  Johnson  assured 
me,  they  were  composed  bi  tlte  abort  space  or  Ave 
Brinutes.  N. 

t  This  lailT  was  Bridget,  third  daa|1iter  of  Philip  Ba« 
con,  Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  rslict  of  Philip  Kvers,  Emu  of 
that  town.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Cordell 
FIrebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she 
brought  a  fortune  of  iCS5,0M),  July  98.  1737.  B^ng 
anin  left  a  widow  In  17W,  she  was  a  third  tlaM  marriea, 
April  7,  1703,  to  WUIiam  Campbel),  Esq.  unela  Co  Ika 
praaeot  Doka  of  Irgyle,  and  dM  July  S,  ITU. 


Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Fir^mce,  might  m^ 

spire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre ; 
For  such  th?  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  ftce, 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  ^1 


and  Grace. 


^Mli 


TO   LYCE, 

AM  BLDKRLT  LADT. 

Ye  njrmphs  whom  starry  rays  inves^ 

By  flattering  poets  given. 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high, 

Which  gilds  a  lover's  lays. 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon. 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  ahow, 
8tripp*d  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  seeiit 

And  showers  from  cither  flow. 

Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes^ 
She 's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ;  ^ 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shineii ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye. 

Ana  all  her  bards  express, 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

MR.   ROBERT  LEVET* 

A  PRACTI8BR  IN  PHYSIC 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  sodal  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  fiicnd. 

Yet  still  he  fills  afiection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  letter'a  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  oall'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 

B[is  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  daikest  cavern  known, 
EUs  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 

Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan* 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  smnmons  roock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride^ 
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The  modest  wants  of  erery  day 
The  toil  of  CYcry  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nvr  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  th*  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
HiB  frame  was  firm—his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  dghtieth  year  was  nigL 

Then,  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN  ITIWBRANT  MUSICIAN.* 

Phillips!  whose  touch  harmonious  could  re- 
move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power,  and  hapless  love, 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more. 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav*st  so  oil  before ; 
Bleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  ansels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPHIUMt 

IN 

THOMAM   HANMER,   BARONETTUM. 

HoNOEABius  admodum  Thomas  Hanmer, 

Baroncttus, 

Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri,  i  Peregrin^  Hen- 

rici  North 
De  Mildenhall  in  Com.  Sufllblcise  Baronetti  so- 

rore  et  haerede, 
Filius; 
Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 
Haeres  patruelis 
Antiquo  gentis  suae  et  titulo  et  patrimonio  suc- 
cess! t. 
Duas  uxores  sortitus  est ; 
Alteram  Isabellam,  honore  k  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 
Deindd  celsissimi  principis  ducis  de  Grafton  vi- 

duam  dotariam : 
Alteram  Elizabetham  Thomae  Foulkes  de  Bar- 
ton in  Com.  Ruff,  armigeri 
Fill  am  et  haeredem. 
Inter  humanitatcs  studia  felicit^r  enutritus, 
Omnes  liberalium  artium  disciplinas  avidd  ar- 

ripuit, 
Gtuas  morum  suavitate  baud  Icviter  omavit. 

Postquam  excess!  t  ex  ephebis, 
Continud  inter  populares  suos  fam&  emincns, 
Et  comitatiis  sui  legatus  ad  Parliamentum  mis- 
sus. 
Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  per  annos  prope  triginta 

se  accinxit : 


*  TheM  line*  are  among  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscella* 
Dies :  they  are  iieTenhelesa  recoi^iiiaed  as  Johi)»on*s  in 
a  memorandum  uf  bis  hand-writing,  and  were  probably 
written  at  her  request.  Phillips  was  a  trarellinr  fiddler 
up  and  down  Wales,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his 
performance. 

t  At  llanmer  church  la  Flintahira. 


Cumqae  apad  illos  simpliBnnKnnim  ▼iramoi  «w 

dines 

Solent  nihil  teraeri  efifutire, 

Sed  prohi  perpensa  disert^  expromere, 

Orator  gravis  et  pressus  ; 

Non  minus  integritatis  quam  eloquentic  laade 

commeodatus, 
JSqui  omnium,  atcunque  inter  ae  alioqui  diaai 

dentiom, 

Aures  atque  animos  attraxit. 

Annoque  demum  m.dcc.xiu.  rcgnante  Anni 

Felicissuns  florentissinueque  memorue  r^ini, 

Ad  Prolocutoris  cathedram 

Communi  Senatus  universi  voce  designatns  est: 

duod  munas. 
Cum  nuUo  tempore  non  difficile, 
Tum  illo  cert^  negotiis 
Et  variis  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  diffidninmiii, 

Cuip  dignitate  sustinoiL 
Honores  alios,  et  omnia  quae  sibi  in  lucrum  es- 

derent  munera, 

Sedul6  detrectavit, 

Ut  rei  totus  inserviret  publics ; 

Justi  rectique  tenax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  incorruptlt  notA. 

IJbi  omnibus,  que  virum  civemque  bonum  d»> 

cent,  officiis  satisfecisset, 
Paulatim  se  4  publicis  consiliis  in  otium  red 

piens. 
Inter  literarum  amoenitates. 
Inter  anto-actae  vitae  baud  insuaves  recordatiooc^ 
Inter  amicorum  convictus  et  amplectua, 
Honorific^  consenuit ; 
Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibos  charissimus  vixit, 
Desideratissimus  obiit. 
Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,  suos  condi  voluit,  et  ca- 

ravit 
Gulielmus  Bunbury  B^»*'  nepos  et  hcrea. 

PARAPHRASE    OF    THE    ABOVE  EPI- 

TAPH. 

BT  DR.  JOHNSON.* 

Thou  who  survey^st  these  walls  with  coriooi 

eye. 
Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmec's  ashes  lie ' 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  moum*8t  hii 
end. 

His  force  of  genius  bum'd  in  early  youth, 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth, 
His  learning,  joinM  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charm'd  every  ear,  and  gainM  on  everylicait 

Thus  early  wist*,  th'  endangered  realm  to  aid, 
His  country  callM  him  from  the  studious  shade; 
In  life*s  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  Senator  and  man. 

In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  labour'cl  for  the  Stale! 
In  every  speech  persuaMve  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glowM  : 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  stiife^ 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fixM  the  Senate's  choice 
Who  hail*d  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age  !  how  bright  thy  glories  sbooe, 
When  Hanmer  fill'd  the  chair — and  Anne  the 
throne! 


•  This  Paraphrase  is  inserted  in  Mrs.  Williams'*  M* 
cellanies.  The  Latin  is  there  said  to  be  wntien  bv  Dr 
Freind.  Of  the  person  whose  memorr  it  celrbraiet.  * 
copious  account  majr  be  seen  in  the'Appeitdix  to  ito 
lupplemsiil  to  lbs  Bio^aphia  Bntanuica. 
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Then  when  dark  arta  obscured  each  fierce  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  performed — he  sought  no  gainful 
post. 
Nor  wished  to  glitter  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  kept  his  steadfast  eye, 
With  temperate  zeal  ana  wise  anxiety ; 
Nor  e*er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  of  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifls  despised,  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled. 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Ase  cail'a,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest. 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  lettered  ease  retired,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth : 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  tnen,  his  former  life  sur- 
vey'd. 
And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade. 
Till  Nature  calPd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


TO   MISS    HICKMAN.* 

PLATING  ON  THE  8PINNET. 

Bright  Stella,  form'd  for  universal  reign. 
Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain  ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play. 
Awed  into  love,  our  conquer'd  hearts  obey. 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway  : 
But  when  your  music  sootns  the  raging  pain. 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  your  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string, 
Ambition's  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage,  by  music's  dreadful  power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre, 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war. 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair ; 
Resign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  VI.  Verses  6—11. 

"  Go  to  the  ArU,  thou  SbtgganL"] 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes. 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice. 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away. 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 


•  These  lines,  which  have  been  communicaied  by  Dr. 
Tunon,  son  to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  lady  to  whom  ihey  are 
addressed  by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman,  muse  hare 
been  written  at  lea«rt  as  early  as  the  year  17M,  as  that 
was  the  year  of  her  marriage :  at  how  much  earlier  a 
period  or  Dr.  Johnson's  lire  they  may  hare  been  written, 
IS  not  known. 

t  In  Mrs.  Williams**  Miscellanies,  but  now  printed 
from  the  original  in  Dr.  JoboNO*i  own  haod-wriiiiif . 


How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  aseless  faoort. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  encnain  thy  powers : 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose* 
And  sofl  solicitation  courts  repose  7 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  theelike  an  ambush'd  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VTI. 

TRANSLATED. 

The  snow  dissolved,  no  more  is  seen. 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivera  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  nak^  grace  ; 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successiTe  plan, 
Proclaims  mortedity  to  man  ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Tnen  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign, 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  £now8  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score 
Will  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  7 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
A.t  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom, 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 
Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain  ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend, 
^op.  1784. 


0^  The  following  Translations,  Parodies, 
and  Burlesque  Verses,  mo$t  qf  them  extern* 
pore,  are  taken  from  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  John* 
SON,  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play, 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way : 
Is  it  business  7  is  it  love  7 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair  ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart. 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  (Me, 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd  ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  riffht. 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight ; 
His  the  lettere  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consi^'d  to  me ; 
ThirUE  not  yet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  without  reward  ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempt*  me  to  be  wild  again. 
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Cmn  1  pnident  dore  decline 
Rlissful  bondage  such  as  mine  7 
Ovpr  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 
Fortune^s  guest  without  a  hfome ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one*s  head, 
Slightly  shelter*d,  coarsely  fed  : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  refMUt,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon*s  Up : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread, 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play  ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
0*er  his  face  extend  my  wings  ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire, 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  ouick  and  go, 
More  than  all  tnou  canst  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
1  have  chatter'a  uke  a  pye. 


LINES 

WriUm  in  RidkuU  of  certain  Poemt  mMi$ked 

m  1777. 

Whkre8oe*er  I  turn  my  view. 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Elndless  labour  all  along ; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong  ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away. 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick*d  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

Prom  ike  Medem  of  Euripides, 

Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  eiplore. 
Times  gloomy  backward  with  juaicious  eyes ; 

And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore. 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke,  with  curling 
play. 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round. 
Summoned  the  singer  blithe  and  harper  gay. 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 
By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — ^to  their  harjih  bosoms  chill 
Admission  ne*er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  don, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 

Where  gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loyes  to  dwell. 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the 
wound. 

Then  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour  ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish,  * 
Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  power. 


Chiefs  confused  in  nratoal  rianghtVy 
Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  two  firtt  SUmxaa  of  the  Song  "  Rio  Verity 
Rio  Verde,"*  prkUod  in  Biekap  Perefe  IMigiiei 
of  .ineieni  EngUth  Poetry, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 
Glassy  water,  giiiiy  water, 
lik>wn  whoM  GoirBBti  eUir  and  ftnmCf 


IMITATION 


or 


****. 


THE  STTLB    OF 

Hbrm  IT  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gny» 

Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell. 
What  IS  bliss,  and  which  the  way  t 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  sneaking  *>gl>*d^ 
Scarce  repress'd  tne  starting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd. 
Come,  my  Istd,  and  dimk  some  beer ! 


BURLESaUB 
Of  the  fiOewing  Lku$  ^f  Lopez  it 

AN   IMPEOMPTU. 

Se  acqnien  los  leones  Tence 
Vence  una  mnger  hermosa 

O  ei  de  flaco  aver^en^e 
O  ella  di  ser  mais  furiosa. 

Ip  the  man  who  turnips  crie9, 
Cr^  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 
Of  the  following  Lines  at  the  end  of  Bmrettft  Etq 

Phraseology, 

AH  IMPROMPTU. 

VivA !  yiva  la  padrona ! 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona. 
La  padrona  6  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella  ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Yiva !  viva  la  padrona  1 

Long  may  live  my  lorely  Hetty ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty  I 
Always  pretty,  always  young 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty, 
Long  may  Uve  my  lorely  Hetty  t 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  fittowing  Distich  on  the  Duke  of  Modern^ 
nmning  away  from  the  Comet  m  1742  or  174S 

Se  al  venir  vostro  i  principi  se  n'  ranno 
Deh  venga  ogni  d) — aurate  an  anno. 

Ip  at  your  coming  princes  disappear. 

Comets!   come  every  day and 

year. 


stay  I 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  following  LinesofM,  Bensermde  i son IM 

Theatre  des  ris,  et  des  pleura. 
Lit !  oik  je  nais,  et  o&  je  meiirs, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisini, 
Sont  noa  plaisirs,  et  nos   * 


In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die  : 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  isam 
Of  hnflUB  bliM  to  hnman  wo. 


MISCELLAKBOXrS  POEM& 
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EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace ; 

Here  closed  in  death  th*  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  fdlowing  Linet  written  under  a  Frini  re* 
presenting  Perscnt  Skating. 

8uR  un  mince  crystal  Phyver  conduit  leurs  pasi 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  fflace : 
Telle  est  dc  nos  plaisirs  la  l^g  re  fluriace : 

Glissoz,  mortels ;  n*appuyez  pas. 

O'rr  ice  the  rapid  skater  flies, 

With  sport  ahove,  and  death  below ; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  same, 

0*Ba  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound. 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 

0*^r  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 
On  her  completing  her  thiriff-fifih  fear, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Opt  in  danger,  yet  alire 
We  are  come  to  thirty-flre ; 
Long  may  better  yeara  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five  1 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drivt 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ;' 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  stnve^ 
Life  dedinea  from  thirty-five^ 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Most  begin  by  tnirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wivo 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

Of  an  abr  in  the  Clemenza  de  Tito  tfMttadatio 
beginning  "  Deh  se  piaeermi  vuoU* 

Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart: 
He,  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 
He.  who  still  expects  deceit, 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat 

TRANSLATION 

Ofaspeeeh^AfoUetointhoAiriaaaofMilmi^ 
tio,  6<fMig  *"  TV  cAs  <M  eerie  tevceMsfii.** 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  on* 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  ancient  honour ; 
Who  skiU'd  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  fatal  nrecipica  before  him,        [mm, 
And  then  lament  nis  uU  by  seeming  (ninddiip  | 
Open  to  all,  true  onlv  to  tbyiettj 


Thou  kDow*st  those  aits  which  blast  with  envkmi 

praise, 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  feij^n'd  excuses, 
And  drive  discountenanced    virtue  from  tiM 

throne; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit ; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose, 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


'       FRIENDSHIP, 

AN    ODE. 

[Thif  oiifinally  a|)peared  in  the  Oentleman*!  MsfS- 
ziiie,  for  (he  year  174S.  See  Botwell'a  Life  of  Jobnaoa 
under  that  year.  It  waa  aAcrwarda  printed  In  Mr*.  WU- 
Iiama*a  Miacellaniea,  In  1768,  with  aereral  Tarialloos, 
which  are  pointed  out  below.    J.  B.] 

Friendship  !  peculiar  boon  of  heaven. 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest* 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleaniy 
Alike,  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly ; 

Thv  lambent  glories  only  b^m 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend » 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  bIa^ 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  afrioid. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  * 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow, 
When  souls  to  blissfiil  climes  remove : 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Btansa  1.    Thia  aiansa  la  omitted  in  Mn.  WI11laiiM% 
MbcallaniM,  and  laalead  of  fc  wa  have  tha  fUlowli^ 
which  may  be  auspectad  Crosa  Imsnial  evidaaes  hoc  is 
have  been  Johnaon*8. 

¥nien  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet, 

And  sister  souls  together  join, 
Thv  pleasures,  permanent  as  |treat. 

Are  all  transporting,  all  divme. 

Btansa  3,  One  9d.    Parent  of  rage  and  hoc  dealrea 

jira.  ^T  • 
line  4th.    Inflamea  aUka  with  equal  flrauL 
Btansa  4,  line  ad.    In  vain  for  thaa  tba 


Bcansa  6,  line  lac.    O !  shall  thy  ilamei  than 
flow. 


TRANSLATION 

raOM  TBB  MBDBA  OF  BVAiriDBS,  T.  190. 

[This  waa  written  by  Jobnaoo  for  bb  fHend,  Dr.  Bar* 
ney,  and  waa  Insetiad  sa  tba  work  of  *•  A  learned  friend,*" 
in  that  gentleman*8  Hlacory  of  Moaic  Vol.  II.  p.  MO.  ft 
haa  alwaya  been  aacribod  M  Johnaon  ;  but  to  poc  dM  mat* 
car  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Malona  aacartaiaad  ihs  fbetlqr 
applylnc  to  Dr.  Burnay  hhnatUl   J.  B.] 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoogfatlets  reverence  we  ^raiae^ 
The  rites  that  tai^t  us  to^ombiae 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine, 
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And  bid  the  feast,  and  song,  and  bowl, 

Overfill  the  saturated  soul : 

But  ne'er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 

To  cheer  despair  and  soften  pride  , 

Nor  call  them  to  the  gloomy  cells, 

Where  Want  repines  and  Vengeance  swells  ; 

Where  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 

And  Murder  meditates  his  prey, 


To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  cmn^ 

Ye  sons  of  melody  repair ; 

Nor  deign  the  festive  dome  to  doy, 

With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah !  little  needs  the  minstrePs  power. 

To  speed  the  light  convivial  hour. 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd. 

May  spare  the  luxuries  of  sound. 


POEMATA. 


MESSIA.* 

Ex  alieno  in^nio  poeta,  ex  tuo  lancum  Tersificator. 

SoAua.  Foec. 

ToLLiTK  concentum,  SolymsBae  tollite  nymphs, 
Nil  mortale  loquor ;  cesium  mihi  carminis  alta 
Materies  ;  poscunt  gravius  ccelestia  plectrum. 
Muscosi  fontes,  sylvestria  tecta  valete, 
Aonidesque  Dee.  et  mendacis  somnia  Pindi : 
Tu,  mihi  qui  flammi  movisti  pectora  sancti 
Sidereft  Isaiae,  dignos  accende  furores ! 

Immatura  calens  rapitur  per  sccula  vates 
Sic  orsus — Clualis  renim  milu  nascitur  ordo ! 
Virgo !  virgo  parit !  felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jessaeis  surgit,  mulcentesque  lethera  flores 
Coelestes  lambunt  aninue,  ramis(|ue  columba, 
Nuncia  sacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  insidet  alis. 
Nectareos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  cesium 
Preheat,  et  tacite  foscundos  irriget  imbres. 
Hue,  foedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste, 
Dia  salutares  spirant  medicamina  rami ; 
Hic  requies  fessis :  non  sacra  ssvit  in  umbra 
Vis  Boreas  gehda,  aut  rapidi  violentia  solis. 
Irrita  vanescent  prisca  vestigia  fraudis, 
Justitieque  manus  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attollet  reduds  ;  bellis  praetendet  olivas 
Compositis  pax  alma  saaa,  terrasque  revisens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amictu : 
Volvantur  celeres  anni !  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expeotata  diu !  nature  claustra  refringens, 
Nascere,  magne  puer !  tibi  primas,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera  c^uicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondescit  E/>is. 
Altiua,  en  L  Lebanon  gaudentia  colmina  tollit 
Cn !    summo  exultant  nutantes  vertice  sylvae. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 
Gt  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  coelum. 
Deserti  laet4  moUescunt  aspera  voce, 
Anditur  Deus !  ecce  Deus !  reboantia  circum, 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus!    ecce   Deus!    deflectitur 

aether, 
Demissumque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cednis, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  oominum  inclinata  salutet. 
Surgite  convalles,  tumidi  subsidite  montes ! 
Stemite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus  ; 
En !  quem  turba  diu  cecinerunt  enthea,  vates. 
En !  salvator  adest ;  vultus  agnoscite  caeci 


•  Thii  trantlatinn  has  been  eererelj  criticised  hj  Dr* 
Warton,  In  his  edition  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  10$.  Sro.  1797. 
It  ceruinly  coocains  some  exprMslons  that  are  not  classic 
cal.  Lei  It  be  remembered,  however,  that  ii  was  a  college 
exercise,  perfirmed  with  great  rapiaitjr,  and  was  ai  flnt 
oraised  bejood  all  suspidoo  ordafect— 0. 


Dnrinos,  surdos  sacra  tox  permalceat  aaraa 
Ille  cutim  spissam  visus  hebetare  vetabit, 
Reclusisque  ocuUs  infundet  amabile  lumen ; 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  aolvet 
Ille  vias  vods  pandet,  flexusque  liquentis 
Harmoniae  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nenis. 
Consuetus  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  capreas  ;  nunc  cursu  provocat  eoroa 
Non    planctus,    non    mcesta   sonant  suspiria; 

pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocelloe. 
Vinclacoercebuntluctantem  adamantina  mortem 
iGtemoque  Ord  dominator  vulncre  languens 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  bonores. 
Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  scatebrae,  qua  lata  virescaat 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 
Pastor  agit  pecudes,  teneros  modo  susdpit  agnos 
Et  i^remio  fotis  selectas  porrigit  herbas, 
Amissas  modo  quserit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes; 
Fidus  adest  custos,  seu  nox  furat  honida  nimbia, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Postera  sic  pastor  divinus  secla  beabit, 
Et  curas  felix  patrias  testabitur  orbis. 
Non  ultra  infestis  concurrent  agmina  signis, 
Hos  tiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torvis ; 
Non  litui  accendent  helium,  non  campus  aheoia 
Tristc  coruscabit  radiis  ;  dabit  hasta  recosa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcem  rigidus  currabitur  enss. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  surgent,  flnemque  cadod 
Natus  ad  optatum  peraocet  ccepta  parentis. 
Clui  duxit  sulcos^  illi  teret  area  measem, 
Et  serae  texent  vites  umbracula  proli 
Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculto  coloni 
Suave  rubere  rosis,  sitienteeque  inter  arenas 
(jramila  mirantur  salientis  mormura  rivi 
Per  saxa^  ignivomi  nuper  spelaea  draconis. 
Canna  virct,  juncique  tremit  variabilis  umbn. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  vallis  sente,  figurs 
Surj^t  aunans  abies  teretia,  buxiqne  seqoaces 
Artificis  frondent  dextrae  ;  palnusqoe  rubeta 
Aspera,  odoratae  cedunt  mala  gramina  myito 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lasciviet  agna, 
Cumque  leone  petet  tutns  presepe  juvencos. 
Florea  mauisuets  petnlantes  vincula  tigri 
Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  fesaa  colubd 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  lingoc 
Serpentes  teneris  nil  jam  lethale  m«r^p*^ 
Tractabit  pal  mis  infan8,motusque  trisulcas 
Ridebit  linguae  innocuos,  squamasque  virentei 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  aistaB. 
Indue  reginam,  turritae  fronds  hpnores 
Tolle  SaTcma  sacros,  quaim  circa  m  gl<ma] 
Explicat,  indnctam  radiate  lace  tiane  * 
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En !  formnaa  tibi  tpation  per  atria,  prolM 
Ordinibiis  aurgit  densis,  vitamque  requirit 
Impatiens,  lenteauo  fluentcs  increpat  annos. 
Ecce  perej^rinis  fervent  tua  limiiia  turbis  ; 
Barbaras  en !  clanim  ilivino  Lumine  lemplum 
Ingreditur,  cultuque  tuo  nionsiieacerc  gaudet 
Cinnameos  cumulos,  NabaUuei  munora  verifl, 
Ecce  cremant  genibus  tritas  regalibus  ane ! 
Soli«  Ophyreis  crudum  tibi  moatibus  aurum 
Matiirant  radii ;  tibi  balsania  sudat  Idume. 
Athens  cii  portaa  aacrofulgore  micantcs 
Ccelicolae  pandunt,  torrentia  aurea  lucia 
Flumina  pronimpunt ;  non  poathac  aolo  rubeacet 
India  nascenti,  placidae?e  argentea  noctis  ^ 
Luna  vicea  revehet ;  radios  pater  ipae  diei 
Proferet  archetypos  ;  ccslestis  gaodia  lucia 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  quae  circumfusa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullia  ceaaura  tenebria, 
Littora  deficiena  arentia  deaeret  equor ; 
Sidera  fumabun^  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saza  cadent,  aolidique  Kqueacent  robora  montiB: 
Ttt  aecura  tamcn  coofuaa  elementa  Tidebia, 
IjSBtaque  Meaaia  aemper  dominabere  rege, 
Polliatia  firmata  Dei,  atabilita  ruiiiis. 


[Jan.  30,  21, 1773.] 

YiTM  qui  Tariaa  vicea 
Rerum  perpetuua  temperat  Arbiter, 

Leto  ceaere  lumini 
Noctia  triatitiam  qui  i^lids  jubet, 

Acri  aanguine  turgidoa, 
Obductosque  oculoa  nubibua  humidia 

Sanari  voluit  roeoa ; 
Et  me,  cuncta  beana  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mihi. 
Clua  te  laude,  Deua,  (}ua  preca  proseqnar? 

Sacri  diadpulia  libn 
Te  aemper  atudiia  utiUbua  colam : 

Gratea^  aumme  Pater,  tuia 
Recte  qui  (ruitur  muneriboa,  dedit 


[Doc  25, 1779.] 

Nnirc  dies  Chriato  memoranda  nato 
Fulai^  in  pectua  mihi  fonte  purum 
Gaudium  aacro  fluat,  et  benigni 

GhmtiaCoBlil 

Chriate,  da  tutam  trepido  auietem, 
Chriate,  apem  pneata  atabilem  timenti ; 
Da  fidem  certaim,  precibuaque  fidia 

Annua,  Chriate. 


[In  Lecto,  die  Pasaionia,  Apr.  13,  1781.] 

SuMME   Deua,  qui  aemper  amas  quodcunqoe 
^  creftati ; 

Judice  quo,  acelenmi  eat  poanituiaae  aalua ; 
Da  veterea  nozaa  animo  aic  flere  novato, 

Per  Christum  ut  reniam  ait  repenre  mihi. 


[In  Lecto,  Dec  25, 1782.] 

Spb  non  inani  confugia, 
Peccator,  ad  latua  menm ; 
duod  poacia,  baud  unqoam  tibi 
Negabitur  aolattuDi.  . 

3V 


[Nocti,  intsr  16  et  17  Junii,  178S.«1 


SuMME  Pater,  quodcunque  tnumf  de  corpori 
NumenJ  [velit: 

Hoc   atatuat,  ||    precibus  §  Christus   adoiM 
Ingenio  parcas,  nee  sit  milii  culpa  rogiaae,T 
Clua  aolum  potero  parte,  placere*^*  tibi. 


[CaL  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  lucem.  1784.] 

SuMME  dator  vite,  naturae  eteme  ma^ster, 
Cauaarum  aeriea  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Reapice  quern  aubijet  aenium,  morbique  aeniUiU 
Gtuem  terret  vite  meta  propinqua  aunu 

Reapice  inutiliter  lapai  quern  ponitet  Bvi ; 
Recte  ut  poeniteat,  reapice,  magna  parcM 


Patbe  benigne,  aumma  aemper  lenitaa, 
Crimme  gravatam  plurimo  mentem  lera: 
Concede  veram  poenitcntiam,  precor. 
Concede  agendam  Ic^ibua  vitam  tuia. 
Sacri  vagantea  lumima  greaaus  face 
Rege  et  tuere,  ^ue  nocent  pcllena  procul ; 
Veniam  petenti,  aumme  da  veniani,  pater ; 
Venicque  aancta paciaadde gaudia : 
Sceleria  ut  expera,  omni  et  vacuua  metu, 
Te.  mente  purft,  mente  tranquilly  colam  : 
Mini  dona  morte  hac  impetret  Chriatua  aoft 


[Jan.  18, 1784.] 

Sum  MB  Pater,  poro  coUuatra  lumine  pectua^ 

Anzietaa  noceat  ne  tenebroea  mihu 
In  me  aparaa  manu  virtutum  aemina  larga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  meaaia  ut  ampla  bom. 
Noctea  atque  diea  animo  apea  leta  recuraeC, 

Certa  mihi  aancto  flagret  amore  fidea. 
Certa  vetat  dubitare  fidea,  apea  beta  timere. 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  aanctus  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  permiaaa.  Pater,  mihi  praemia  fra*- 

Et  colere,  et  leges  aemper  amare  tuaa.      [tra, 
Hasc  mihi,  quo  gentea,  quo  aecula,  Chriate,  pMi* 

Sanguine,  precanti  promereare  tuo ! 


[Feb.  27, 1784.] 

Mbxs  mea,  quid  quereria?  yeniet  tibi  moUior 
hora, 

In  aummo  ut  videaa  numine  leta  patrem, 
Divinam  insontes  iram  placavit  lesua ; 

Nunc  eat  pro  poana  paenituiaae  reia. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Glui  cupit  in  aanctoe  Chriato  cogente  leferriy 
Abatergat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  camla 
Captans,  nee  fastu  tumidus,  semperque  futoro 
Instet,  et  evellens  terroria  apicula  corde, 
Suapiciat  tandem  dementem  in  numine  patrem. 
lluic  quoque,  nee  genti  nee  aecta  nonus  uiliy 

*  The  night  abo?o  roferrcd  lo  by  Dr.  Jobnann.  was  that 
In  which  a  paralyilc  atroke  had  depriTod  him  of  nia  voica , 
aiid,  in  the  anxiety  he  ftit  leal  H  anould  liVewiae  have  In- 
paired  hia  underaimiidinf ,  he  Gompoaed  the  above  lines, 
and  aaid,  conoenilng  tbeoi,  that  be  knew  at  the  line  that 
they  were  not  good,  b«  then  that  he  deemed  hta  diaeenv 
Ing  thia  10  be  aufflcfent  Tor  the  quieting  tlie  anxiety  be^ia 
mentioned,  aa  U  ahowed  him  that  his  power  of  JuogiBf 

'aa  IMC  diminiahed. 

I AL  tua.    tAL  leges.  % Al.  Matuant 

(aI.  vods.  f  Ai  pnearl.     ••AL  Ikan. 
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Sit  sacer  orbis  amor,  miseris  qai  semper  adetse 
Gestiat,  et,  nuUo  pictatis  limite  clausus, 
nunctorum  ignoscat  vitiis,  pietate  fruatur. 
Ardcat  huic  toto  sacer  i^nis  pectore,  possit 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendere  vero. 

Cura  placere  Deo  sit  prima  sit  ultima,  ffanctas 
Irruptum  vitse  cupiat  servare  tcnorem  ; 
Et  SI  hi,  delirans  quanquam  et  pcccator  in  horas 
Displiccat,  servet  tutuin  sub  pectore  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  eligat  illas, 
Nee  dubitet  quern  dicat  hcrum,  sed,  totus  in  nno, 
Se  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortalia  temnens. 

Sed  timcat  semper,  caveatque  ante  omnia, 
turbae 
Ne  stolidte  similis,  leges  sibi  segreget  aadax 
Cluas  servare  velit,  leges  quas  lentus  omittat. 
Plenum  opus  effugicns,  aptans  juga  molliacollo, 
Sponte  sua  demens  ;  nihilum  c^cedere  summs 
Vult  Deus,  at  qui  cuncta  dedit  tibi,  cmicta  r^ 

poscit. 
Denique  perpetuo  contendit  in  ardoa  nisu, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  eerena 
Permit,  et  imperiis  sentit  se  dulcibus  actum. 
Paulatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit 
Effigiemque  Dei,  quantum  servare  licebit, 
Induit,  et,  terris  major,  ccelestia  sptrat. 


^TERNK  remm  conditor, 
Salutis  H^temae  dator ; 
Felicitatis  sedibus 
dui  nee  scelestos  exigis, 
Cluoscuraque  scelenim  pcenitet ; 
Da,  Christe,  pcenitentiam, 
Veniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi ; 
j£grum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  prsesens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatam  crimine 
Mentem  benignus  alleva. 


Lircc  collustret  mihi  pectus  alma, 
Pellat  et  tristes  animi  tenebras, 
Nee  ainat  semper  tremere  ac  dolere. 

Gratia  Chrieti: 

Me  Pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Summus  amplezu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctus  socium  beatum 

Spiiitus  addat 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

Sbrviat  ut  menti  corpus  je/unia  senra, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM.*    1738. 

Urbane,  nullis  fesse  laboribas. 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  sertum  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit ; 
Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Ctutd  et  minetur,  sollicitns  parum, 
Vacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisque  feliz. 
Lingus  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  superbo  irange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervaa 
SeduUtas  animoea  tendet. 


•  See  OeiiL  Mac.  VoL  VIII.  p.  1^ ;  and  sm  also  tlia 
Iiuroduction  lo  Vol.  LTV. 


Intende  nenroe  fortia,  inanilnM 
Risurus  oHm  ninbus  Kmnii ; 
Intende  jam  nerros,  habebis 
Participes  opera  Camcenaa. 
Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gretior, 
Ctuam  qufe  sevens  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigatamqne  nugis 
Utilibns  recreare  mentetn. 
Texente  nyrnphis  serta  Lycoride^ 
Rose  ruborem  sic  viola  aajuTat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
.^thereis  variata  fucis. 


IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  UTCH 
FELDI^  DIFFI.UENTEM. 

Errat  adhuc  vitreus  per  preta  yirentia  rivot, 

duo  totiea  lavi  membra  tenella  puer ; 
Hie  delusa  nidi  fruatrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  natare  pater. 
Fecerunt  rami  latebrea,  tenebriaque  diumia 

Pendula  secretas  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nunc  veteres  duris  peri^re  securibus  umbrae, 

Longinquisque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patent 
Lympha  tamen  cursus  agit  tndefessa  perennis, 

Tectaque  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fluit 
duid  ferat  extemi  vetox,  quid  deterat  stas, 

Tu  quoque  securus  res  age,  Niae,  tuaa. 


nvaei  ztbaton.* 

[Post  Lexieon  AngUcanum  auetum  et  emaiddum,\ 

Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  luctamine  tandno 
Scali^er  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertaraus  opellsa, 
Vile  mdignatus  studium,  nagasque  molestas 
Ingemit  exoeus,  scribendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  poenam  pro  pcsnis  omnibus  imam. 
Ille  quidem  recte,  sublimia,  ductus  et  arer, 
duem  decuit  majora  sequi,  majoribns  aptum, 
dui  veterum  modo  facta  ducum,  mode  carraiat 

vatum, 
Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtus,  sapientia  quicqaid 
Dixerat,  imperiique  Tioea,  coelique  meatus, 
Ingentemque  ammo  seclomm  volveret  orbem. 
Fallimur  exemplis;  temere  aibt  turba  scbo 

lanim 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iras. 
duisqae  soum  n6rit  modulum  ;  tibi,  prime  ti 

rorum, 
Ut  studiis  sperem,  aut  ansim  par  esse  querelif, 
Non  mihi  sorte  datum ;  lenti  seu  aanguinis  obsiot 
Frigora,  sea  nimiom  lon^  jacuisae  veCemo, 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dedent  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatum  spatiis  sapientia  dia 
Excipit  aethereis,  ara  omnia  plaudit  amico, 
Linsfuarumque  omni  terri  discordia  concors 
Mnltiplici  reducem  circumaonat  ore  magistram. 
Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  redder  in* 

ertis 
Desidiae  sors  dura  manet,  graviorque  labors 
Tristia  et  atra  quiea,  et  tardae  taedia  vits. 
Nascuntur  curis  cure,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacue  mala  aomnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  juvant  nocturnae  ^odia  mense, 
Nunc  loca  sola  placent ;  frustra  te,  Somne,  re> 

cumbens 
Alme  voco,  impatiens  noctis  metuenaqiie  di«i. 


*' 


•  Bee  the  KU  of  Dr. 
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Omnia  perenrro  trepidus,  dreum  omma  liMtro, 
8i  qua  iisquam  pateat  melioris  semita  vitae, 
Nee  quid   agam  invenio;    meditatus  grandia, 

cogo: 
Notior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  inculturoque  fiiteri 
Pectus,  et  injgfenium  Tano  te  looore  jactant. 
Ingenium,  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministimt, 
Ccftsat  inops  reruin,  nt  torpet,  si  marmoris  absit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  fcecunda  potentia  cosli. 
duicquid    agam,  quocunqoe   ferar,  oonatibus 

obstat 
Res  angusta  domi,  et  macra  pennria  mentuk 
Noa  rationis  opes  animus,  nunc  parta  re- 

censens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  in  illis, 
Nee  sibi  de  gaza  praesens  quod  postulat  usns 
Sumraus  adesse  jubet  celsa  dominator  ab  arce ; 
Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  oomputat  Bvi| 
Pneteritis  fruitur,  letos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  acta  bene  munera  vits ; 
Sed  sua  re^a  videns,  loca  nocte  silentia  late 
Horrct,  ubi  vane  species,  nmbroque  fbgacet, 
Et  rerum  yolitant  ram  per  inane  ngnnk 
Ctuid  faciam?   tenebrisne  pigram  damnare 

seneetam 
Restat?  an  accin^r  studiis  gravioribas  aodaz  T 
Aut,  hoe  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nova  lezica 

poscam? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

M EDICUM  DOCTIMlMUMy 

Cum  JUium  peregre  agetUem  dmderio  nimis  tritti 

pnseqiteretur, 

Fatbris  ergo,  qood  popdus  lolet 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Prodesse  yite,  literasque. 
In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebiUL 

Tu,  qneis  laborat  son  hominnm,  mala. 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nee  patens  pins : 
Te  miUe  suecorem  potentem 
Destitwt  medicina  mentis. 

Per  G»ea  noctis  tedia  tnrbidn, 
PigTB  per  boras  lucis  inutiles, 
Torpesque,  lan^eseisqne,  curia 
Solicitas  nimis  heu !  patemis. 

Tandem  dolori  pins  satis  est  datum, 
Ezurge  fortis,  hunc  animia  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Laureati,  Tetostas, 
Te  medid  rerocant  laborea. 

Permitte  summo  quicquid  babes  Patri, 
Permitte  fidens ;  et  muliebribus, 
Amtee  majorem,  querelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  1771. 

Tbrtii  yerso  quater  orbe  lustri, 
duid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompe  7 
Cluam  deeet  canos  male  utteratoe 

Serayoluptaa! 

Tene  mukeri  fidibns  canons  ? 
Tene  cantorum  modolis  stupere  t 
Tene  per  pidai  octilo  aUftate 

GnnnBia  fbintsl 


Inter  aequalM,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectius  vives.    Sua  quisquo  carpat 

Gaudia  gratm. 

Lusibus  saudet  puer  otiosis, 
Luxiis  oMCctat  juyenem  theatri. 
At  seni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restaL 

INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER. 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  re^o,  sed  relig|ione  prionmi 

Clara,  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  tdtocm 

Dicttor,  et  yanos  dedoeuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  plaefdo  per  coerula  cursu. 

Scire  locus  yolui  quid  daret  iste  novL 
Illic  Leniades  humili  regtiBbat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatis  ayis. 
Una  duas  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  puellat, 

Gluas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  deaa. 
Nee  tamen  incuiti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Aeeola  Danubii  quaKa  savus  habet. 
Mollia  non  desunt  yacus  solatia  yits,. 

Siye  libros  poseant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  dies,  legis  qua  docta  supema 

Spes  hominum  et  cures  gens  procul  esss 
Ut  preeibus  justas  ayeitat  nummis  iras 

Et  summi  accendat  pectus  amore  bonL 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  saeri  munera  cultos 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  fuit 
Nil  opus  est  cris  sacra  de  turre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsa  suas  nunciat  bora  yiees. 
duid,  quod  saerifici  yersayit  foBmina  libros  7 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pura  labella  saeris.^ 
Gtuo  vagor  ulterius  7  quod  ubique  requiritor  hie 
est, 

Hie  secura  qutes,  hie  et  honestos  amor. 


jnbet 


SKI  A. 

PoNTi  profundis  clansa  recessibus, 
Strepens  procollis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Cluam  grata  defesso  yirentera, 
Skia,  ainum  nebulosa  pandis  1 

His  cura,  credo,  sedibus  exulat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  lodd ; 
Non  ini,  non  moeror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 

At  non  cayat&  rupe  latescere,^ 
Menti  nee  egns  montibus  ayus 
Prodest  yaffari,  nee  firementea 
In  specula  numerare  fluctua. 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit ; 
Datur  nee  aequum  cuique  animum  aibi 
Parare  posse,  utciinque  iactet 
Orandibquua  nimis  alta  Zeao* 

Exaestuantis  pectoris  impetum 
Rex  summe,  solos  tu  r^s.  arbiter; 
Mentisque.  te  toUent^  fluetus ; 
Te,  refioent,  moderante  flactofc 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

PBmif  BO  terras  nbi  nnda  mpea 
SazeaanisMt  iMlmlM  niinas» 
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Toira  ubi  rident  steriles  coloni 

RuraUbom. 

Penragor  gentes  hominum  feroram. 
Vita  ubi  nuUo  decorata  coltu 
Squallet  informia,  tiguiique  fumis 

FaxUlateadt 

Inter  erroris  talebroaa  longi. 
Inter  ignots  strepitus  locjueUe, 
duot  modia,  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro, 

Thraha  dulds? 

Sea  viri  curaa,  pia  nupta  mulcet, 
Seu  foYet  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sire  cum  libriB  noTitate  pascit 

Sedola  mentem 

Sit  memor  noatri,  fideique  solvat 
Fida  mercedem,  meritoque  blandom 
Thralis  discant  reaooare  nomen 

Littora  Skin. 


SPE& 


JlprU  16, 178S. 


Hoaa  tic  peragit  citata  cursum ; 
Sic  diem  sequitur  diea  fugacem ! 
Spea  novas  nova  lux  parit,  secunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulis  homullia ; 
Spet  ludit  etolidas,  metuque  csbco 
Lux  angit,  miaeroa  ludena  homuUot. 


VERSUS, 

eOLLAEI  CATtLM  DOMIIII  BANKS  DfSCaiBBWDL 

PaarKTUi,  ambit&  bis  terr&  pnemia  lactis 
Hbc  babet,  altiici  capra  secunda  Jovia. 


AD  PdMnfAM    QUANDAM   6ENKR08AM  ^UJC   LI- 
BERTATIS  CAUSJB  IK  SBRMOMB  PATROCINATA 

FUBRAT. 

Liber  ut  esse  yelim  suasisti,  pulcbra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulcbra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

Bora  pent  furtim  laetia,  mens  temporis  egra 
Pigntiam  incusat,  nee  minus  bora  periL 


CluAS  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aqua- 
rum, 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


CluoT  TOK  missa  pedes  abit  bore  narte  secunda  7 
TJndecies  centum  denos  quater  aade  duoeque. 


B/f  BIPZION.* 

Ka)  pUPi  JfwtVt  f^av  A^^/^f  ^avdroio  fi(\t»in^ 

*  Tb«  lUr.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  the  Wmxxj 
•f  Iks  Eojal  BociMj,  sad  oilisr  irocks  of  mis.  i 


£/(  t)  r^  *KAI£ZHZ   »cp2  rd,  *Owdfm 
klwiypm.* 

T0  K^\ovi  Swdfitt  W  rfXoi  ;  Ztd(  wdprm  iUmof 
K^rpc^c,  ^^*  oirod  vcHrrpa  uiuiikt  6«w. 

*%K  Atdf  ivriv  'Ova^  5«*f  »»r  fyaa^n  *0;npif, 
'AAAi  t46'  ds  Wvvf  K^pic  frc^^cv  'Orcf. 

2Mt  fi«9v»f  ^X*xtom  w6\ttf  Ixwtf^t  mt^mw^ 


IN  EUZ^  ENIGMA. 

Cluis  forms  modus  imperio?     Venus  arrDgil 
audax 

Omnia,  nee  curse  sunt  sua  sreptra  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Mamnidea  descoidere  aoronia  nanal ; 

Hec  veniunt  Cjrpriae  somnia  missa  Dee, 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentes ; 

Nunc  armant  Vuneria  lumina  tela  Jovia 


t  O  QUI  benignus  crimina  i^noacia,  Pater, 
Faciliaque  semper  confitenti  ades  reo, 
Aurem  faventem  precibus  O  prebe  meis , 
Scelerum  catenA  me  laborantem  gravi 
iBtema  tandem  liberet  dementia, 
Ut  summa  laua  sit,  summa  Christo  gloria. 


Per  vite  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Numine  present!  me  tueare.  Pater ! 

Me  ducat  lux  sancta,  Deus,  lux  sancta  seqaatar; 
Usque  regat  greasus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tua  juasa  libena,  aoctnctus  ad  omot 
Mandatum,  vivam,  sic  moriarque  tibL 


Me,  Pater  omnipotens,  de  poro  respice  ocelo, 
Cluem  mcestum  et  timidum  crimina  dira  grt 
vant; 

Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  Kerens, 
Ut  tibi  qwe  placeant,  omnia  promptus  agam. 

Solvi,  quo  Cbristus  cunctis  delicta  redemit, 
Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare.  Pater. 

[Dec  5.  1784.t) 

SuMME  Deus,  cui  ceca  patent  penetralia  conte, 

Cluem  nulla  anxieCas,  nulla  cupido  fufit; 
Ctuem  nil  vafrities  peccantum  aubdola  celat ; 

Omni  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regis ; 
Mentibus  afflatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 

Divino,  sanctus  rennet  ut  intus  amor. 
^loquiumque  potenslinguis  torpentibus  ailer 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
Sanffuine  quo  gentes,  quo  secuUi  cuncta  pisvit, 

i£ec  nobis  Cbristus  promeniisae  velit' 


PSALMUS   CXVII. 

Anni  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicolum  perpetuo  colunt 


•  The  Isdy  on  whom  iheae  verse*,  anrf  the  L«iin  one* 
that  immediatelr  rdlow,  were  written,  ia  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Elirabeth  Caiter,  who  traoaUted  the  works  of  Epic- 
tetua  from  the  Oreek. 

fThia  and  the  three  ToIIowinf  articles  are  metrieal 
rersions  of  collects  fn  the  Litur^ ;  the  firat,  of  lUi, 
beginninf ,  •*  O  God.  whose  nature  and  property :»"  liw 
9d  and  3d,  of  the  collects  for  the  17th  and  31tt  ftundaT* 
after  Trinity  •  and  the  4th,  of  the  la&  coUea  in  the  obb 
muninn  serrice. 

X  The  day  on  which  he  recefved  th«  McraoMnt  foiht 
Uflt  HoM  {  sad  sighi  ds/s  bafora  his  dac 
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Ctnovifl  Mnguine  cretas 
Gentes  undique  caixnuie. 
Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  diet 
Mortales  miaeros  aenrat,  alit,  foTet. 
Omnea  undicjue  gentea, 
Sancto  dicite  cannine. 


*  Scu  te  aaeva,  levitaa  aiTo  imfnoba  fecit, 

Muaca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  oapiB, 
Pone  metum,  roatnim  fidena  immitte  colullo, 

T^am  licet,  ct  toto  prolue  laeta  mero. 
Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  veloz  indulaerit  annua, 

Carpe  diem,  fugit  heu,  non  revocanda  diea ! 
Ctus  noa  blanda  cornea,  quK  noaperducateodeoi, 

Volvitur  hora  mihi,  vomtur  horn  tibi ! 
Una  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  atatms, 

Eheu,  quid  dedea  plua  mihi  aexta  dedit  I 
Olim  pneteritae  numeranti  tempore  yitie, 

Sexaginta  annia  non  minor  unua  erit. 


t  Habko,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 
Habuique,  auod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdidL 


X  E  WALTONI  PISC ATORE  PERFECTO 

EXCERPTUM, 

Nunc,  per  mmina  fnai, 
DensA  tronoe  aalicti, 
Dum  defenditur  imber, 
Mollea  ducimua  horea. 
Hie,  dum  debita  roorti 
Paulum  vita  moretur, 
Nunc  reacire  prion, 
Nunc  inetare  tuturia, 
Nunc  aummi  prece  aanctA 
Patria  numon  adire  eat 
Ct,uicquid  quaeritur  ultra, 
Caeco  ducit  amore^ 
Vel  ape  ludit  inani, 
Luctua  mox  pariturum. 

•  The  abore  !■  a  rersioii  or  the  eons,  **  Buij,  cnrtoaa, 
thirsty  !ly.'» 

t  Theee  linei  are  a  Tenlon  of  three  eentencee  that  are 
laid  in  the  roanuacrlpt  to  be  "  On  the  mouument  of  Jdin 
oTDoncaiter  :*>  and  which  are  aa  fbllow  t 
what  1  gave  that  I  have ; 
What  I  spent  that  I  had ; 
What  I  left  that  I  loeL 
I  These  lines  are  a  translation  of  part  of  a  Soof  fai  the 
Complete  Angler  of  Isaac  Walton,  written  bj  John  Chalk- 
hill,  a  fViend  of  Spenser,  and  a  good  poet  in  his  time. 
They  are  but  part  of  the  last  sunta,  which,  that  the  reader 
may  bare  it  entire,  is  here  giren  at  length 
If  the  sun's  excessire  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Where  in  a  dike, 
?erch  or  pike, 
lUMch  or  daca, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gwUeon, 
Without  grudging. 

We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower. 
Making  earth  our  pUIow. 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  paj. 
Before  death 
Btnpe  our  breath ) 
Other  Joys 
▲rsbotloya, 
And  10  ha 


^GtuiaQUis  iter  tendia,  iritreaa  qua  luddiu  imdas 
Speluncae  lati  Thameaia  praetendit  opacc ; 
MannorelL  trepidant  qua  lenue  in  fomice  guttx, 
Cryat&lliaque  latex  fractua  adntillat  acutia ; 
Gemmaqiie,  luzuriv  nondum  famulatm  nitenti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitur  tectum  aine  6rande 

tallum; 

Ingredcre  O !  rerum  purl  cole  mente  parentem ; 
Auriferaaque  auri  metuena  acrutare  cavemaa. 
Ingredere !  Egeriae  aacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an- 
trum! 
Hie,  in  ae  totum^  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporia^  Henncum  repuit  via  vivida  mentii : 
Hie  pia  Vindamiua  traxit  auapiria,  in  ipei 
Morte  mcmor  patriae ;  hie,  Marmontt  pectoro 

prima 
CoBleatia  fido  caluerunt  aemina  flammo. 
Temnere  opea,  pretium  aceleria,  patriamque  tuerl 
Fortia,  adea ;  tin  aponte  p^tet  TeDerabiie  limcoi. 


GRiECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICS 
Pag.  2.  Brodaei  edit  Baa.  Ann.  1549. 

Now  Argoa  pogilem,  non  me  Meaaana  creant; 

Patria  8parta  mihi  eat.  patria  clam  virAm. 
Arte  valent  iati,  mihi  robo  rerirere  tolo  eit, 

Convenit  ut  natia,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuia. 


fir.  8. 
dvANDoaniDBM  paaaim  nulla  ratione  fenmtur, 
Cimcta  cinia,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cimcta  nihiL 


Br.S. 
PscToaB  qui  duro,  crudoa  de  vite  ncemoa 

Venturi  exaecuit,  vaacula  prima  men, 
Labraque  conatrictua,  aemeaoa,  jamqjue  terendot 

Sub  pedibua^  populo  pnrtereunte,  jadt 
Supplicium  huic,  quoniam  creacentia  gaudi  Isiit^ 

Det  Bacchua,  dcderet  quale,  Lycurge,  tihu 
Hae  poterent  uvae  lapto  convivia  cantu 

Miilcere,  aut  pectua  triate  levare  malia. 


Br.& 
Fiar  humeria  claudum  validia  per  compita  CBcm^ 
Hie  ocoloa  aocio  oommodat,  ille  peaea. 


Br.  10. 
Clni,  mutare  viaa  auaua  temeque  mariaqui^ 

Trajecit  montea  nauta,  fretumque  peoe8| 
Xerxi.  tercentum  Spartae  Mara  obatitit  acm 

Militibua ;  terria  ait  pelagoque  pudor! 


Br.  11. 

SiT  tibi.  Calliope,  Pamaaaum,  cura,  tenentiy 
Aiter  ut  adait  Homerua,  adeat  etenim  allar 
Achilles. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Mnaaa  Vemw  bcc ;  Veneri  parete  puelh^ 

In  Tos  ne  missus  spicula  tendat  amor.  * 
H»c  MusBB  ad  Yenarem ;' sic  Marti,  diva,  iiii]ieri% 

Hue  nunquam  Tolitat  debilis  ista  pasr. 


•  The  abore  Mnae  are  a  Tarslon  of  Pepal 
owBgioito,  which bagia,  "Thoo  who  ahalt  nap 
Thamea*  triad  acwu  ware  » 


asUi 
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Br.  19. 
pAOiPB&A  ton  D6C  te  itrepitoto  tnrbme  tolUt, 

Nee  menli  injidat  aordida  curm  jugum  ; 
Nam  Tita  incertia  incerta  impellitur  aiuia, 

Omneaque  in  partes  tracta,  retracta  fluit ; 
Finna  manet  Tiitua ;  Tirtuti  innitere,  tutna 

Per  fl  actus  Tits  sic  tibi  carsos  erit. 


Br.  ti. 

UoaA  bonis  quasi  nunc  instet  suprema  fivaris, 
Plura  ut  victurus  secula,  parce  bonis ; 

Dividis,  utrinque  cavens,  <^ui  tempore  parcH, 
Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  lUe  sapit 


Nutf tUAM  jugera  mesaibua  onusta,  ant 
Clttoa  Gygea  cumuloa  habebat  auri ; 
dood  vitc  aatia  eat,  peto,  Macrine, 
Mi,  nequid  nimia,  eat  nimia  probatum. 


Br.  84. 


Br.  34. 
NoN  opto  aut  predbua  poaco  diteacere,  paada 
Sit  contHQta  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Br.  24. 
Rbcta  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  est 
Malta  aliere,  et  multaa  edificare  domoa. 


Br.  24. 


Br.  24. 
Tu  neque  dulce  putea  aliens  aecumbere  menas, 

Nee  probrosa  arids  mta  sit  offii  guht ; 
^ec  ficto  fletu,  fictis  sotvare  cachinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  coUacrjrmansque  tuo. 
Lctior  baud  tecum,  tecum  neque  tristior  un- 
qujun, 
Sed  Miliae  ridena,  atque  dolena  Miliae. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  non  mortale  eat  mortalibua ;  omne  quod  eat 
hie 
Pnetereunt,  aut  boa  preterit  omne  bonum. 


.    .  Br.  26. 

Ukmocute,  mviaaa  bominea  majore  cachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ndendum  secula  nostra  dabunt 
Heraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  crebrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  habet 
Interea  dubito :  tecum  me  causa  nee  uUa 

Ridere^  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubet 


_         .        .  Br.  26. 

Eliok  Iter  ntae  ut  possis :  rizisque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum;  cura  molesta  domi 
eat 
Rim  labor  laaaat ;  mare  mille  perieula  teneat; 

Yerte  aolum,  fiaot  cauaa  timoria  opea ; 
PMpertaa  ouaara  eat ;  maltas  cum  conjnge  litaa 

Tecta  ineunt ;  ccaleha  omnia  aoliia  agea.    [eat 
Prolea  aneU  ([ravat,  rapU  orbat,  caBca  jurenta 

Vutua,  canitiea  caota  vigora  caret  [oiaa 

mm  optent  bominea,  ant  nanqoam  ia  hm^iif 

VaDiaae,  am  ?id^  luce  npoite  nwii 


Eliob  iter  vitx  nt  mavia,  pradentia  li—qwe 

Permeat  omne  fomm ;  vita  qaieCa  domi  est 
Rus  omat  natora  ;  lerat  maha  aapcra  Incnua, 

Yerte  aolum,  donet  plena  cninMna  decaa ; 
Pauperiea  latitat,  cum  eoojuge  gaudia  multa 

Tecta  ineunt,  oceleba  impediere  minoa; 
Muloet  amor  prolia,  aopor  eat  aine  prole  pio- 
fundua ; 

Precellit  jovenia  vi,  pietate  Moex. 
Nemo  opCet  nnnquam  veniaae  ia  lominia  oamf 

Aut  periiaae,  acatet  vita  benigna  booia. 


Br.  27. 
Vita  omma  acena  eat  luduaaoe,  ant  lodeie  discs 
Seria  aeponena,  aut  mala  aura  pati. 


Br.  27. 
Q,VM  aine  moita  fnga  cat  Tite,  qoam  toxba 
lorum 

Non  vitanda  graveni,  non  toleranda  fadt  7 
Dulcia  dat  natora  quidem,  mare,  aiders,  tenu. 

Lunaque  quae  et  sol  itque  reditque  Tias. 
Terror  inest  aliia,  mcerorque,  et  siquid 
Forte  boni,  ultnces  experiere  vices. 


Br.  27. 
Terbam  adis  nudua,  de  terra  nudoa  abibo, 
Cluid  labor  efficiet  7  non  niai  nudua  ero. 


Br.  27. 
Natus  eram  lacrTmana,  lacrymaDa  a  loce  re 
cede: 
Sunt  quibua  a  Iscrymia  rix  vacat  ulla  dies. 
Tale  hominum  genus  eat,  infirmom,  triate,  Ba> 
sellum, 
Gluod  mors  in  cinerea  solvit,  et 


Br.  29. 
Clniaauu  adit  lectoa  elat4  ozore  aecundoa, 
Naufragua  irataa  ille  reteatat  aquas. 


Br.9a 
Fblix  ante  alioa  nullioa  debitor  cria ; 

Hunc  sequitur  ccBleba ;  tertioa,  orbe,  venia. 
Nee  male  res  ceaait,  anbito  si  fbaere  sponssm 

Dttatus  magna  dote,  recondis  homo. 
His  sapiens  lectis,  Epicurum  quaerere  finstra 

iilaslea  aint  monaaea,  quli  nt  iaane,  ainsii 


Br.SL 
Optabit  qmcunoue  aenez  aibi  longiua  aevum, 

Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  aeneacat,  erit 
Cum  procul  eat,  optat,  cum  v^t»  quiaqoe  a 
nectam 
Incuaat,  aemper  ape  nMliora  videt 


Br.  46. 
Ommii  vita  nimia  brevia  eat  feUdboi,  una 
Noz  miaeria  longi  temporia  instar  babet 


Gbatia  ter  grata  eat  veloz,  ain  Ibite 
OimtiA  fis  Kttot  DomiM  digna  w 


Br.  55. 
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Br.  56. 
Sev  pr«ee  poscatnr,  mq  non,  da  Jupiter  omne, 
Magne,  bonum ;  omne  malum,  et  poicontibua 
afcnue  nobis. 


Br.  60. 
Mb,  cane  Titato,  eania  excipit  alter:  eodem 

In  roe  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  feraa. 
Nee  mirum ;  reatat  lepori  conscendere  cflslum, 

Sidereus  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce  caoia  I 


Br.  70. 

Tklluri,  arboribus  ver  frondens,  aidera  cobIo, 
Grascia  et  urbs,  urbi  est  ieta  propago,  decua. 


Br.  76. 
Impia  facta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  75. 
Amtiofe  satjrum,  Danae  aumm,  Europa  jn- 
vencum, 
Et  cjcnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovem. 

Br.9t. 
JEti  sat  noTJ  quam  sim  breris';  astra  tuenti. 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  Toluta  yices^ 
Tangitur  baud  pedibus  tellus ;  conynra  Deomm 

Ezpleor  ambrosiis  exhilarorqne  cibis. 


Br.  96. 
duon  niminm  est  sit  ineptum,  hinc,  ut  dizere 
priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  felUs  amaror  inest. 


Br.  lOS. 
PuppE  gubematriz  sedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiia  acuens  aspera  corda  virum ; 
Sola  rates  stniis  inndas,  et  dulds  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  seda  hominum,  quorum  spectandus  ocellis 

E  longinquo  itidem  pontns  et  orcus  erat 


fir.  196i 
DiTEScis,  credo,  quid  restat?  qdcquid  habebis 

In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  7 
PiTitias  comulas,  pereuntes  negligis  boras 

Incrementa  wrn  non  cumulare  potes. 


Br.  196. 

Mater  adulantum,  prolesque  pecunia  curae, 
Teque  frui  timor  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 


Br.  196. 
Me  ndserum  sors  omnis  babet  ^  florentibus  annis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis ; 
dueifl  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 

Glueis  uti  nequeo,  nune  mibi  prabet  opes. 


Br.  197. 
Mnbmostiib,  nt  Sappho  raallitavooe 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret. 


Br.  159. 
Cum  tacet  mdoctus,  aapieotior  esse  videtur, 
Et  nftoriHM  tflfitary  dua  pmait  on  padob 


Br.  155. 
Nunc  buic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cura  farra  Me- 
nippus 
Credit,  AclNemenide  nuper  agellus  eram. 
Gluod  nulK  proprium  yersat  Fortuna,  putabat 
Ille  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 


Br.  156. 
NoN  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  ahum; 
At  docet,  ezemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  169. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  repent,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut 
aurum 
Non  repent,  nectit  qaem  repent,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
Vive  tuo  ez  anisno,  vario  rumore  loouetur 
De  te  plebs  audaz,  hie  bene,  et  life  male. 


Br.  168. 
VitA  rosa  brevis  est,  properans  si  carpere  nolii^ 
duerenti  obveniet  mos  sine  flore  rubus. 


Br.  170. 
PnuciBUs  morsus,  restinct&  lampade,  stultus 
Ejwlamat:  nunc  me  cemere  deainitis. 


Br.  909. 
Mbmodotvm  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  ezit  imago, 
Prster  Menodotum,  nuUius  absimilis. 


Br.  905. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  tetlppt,  mibi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nominis,  interii. 


Br.  910 

Ntcticoraz  cantat  lethale.  sed  ipsa  canenti 
Demophilo  auscultans  Nycticoraz  moritnr. 


Br.  919. 

Hbrmem  Deorum  nunchnn,  pennis  levem, 
Gluo  legs  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  boum, 
Hujus  palestTBB  qui  vigil  custos  stetit, 
Clam  nocte  tollit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait : 
Prostat  magistio  ssepe  discipulus  suo. 


Br.  993. 
Gtoi  jacet  hie,  servus  visit,  nunc,  lumine  cassu% 
Dario  magno  non  minus  iUe  potest 

Br.  997. 
FuNVS  Albzandri  mentitur  fama :  fidesque 
Si  Pfacobo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 


Br.  941. 

Nauta;  quis  hoc  JEoeat  ne  peroontere  sepulchro^ 
Eveniat  tantnm  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  956. 
Cue  opulentas  ^ges7  tuacancta  in  fimora  pooiiw 
Sic  aliis  diveay  tn  tibi  pauper  agia. 


Br.969L 
Gtvi  paseit  barbam  si  crsadt  meate,  Ptatooi, 
Hiica^  panm  nitido  tiuk  baiba^MC 
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Br.  266. 
^LARVS  Joannes,  re^nae  affinit,  tb  alto 

Sanguine  Anastasii ;  cuncta  8<^pulta  jacent : 
Et  piu8,  et  recti  cultor :  non  ilia  jacere 

Dicam ;  stat  Tirtus  non  subigenda  ned. 


Br.  267. 
CuircTiPAaENS  tellns  salve,  leris  esto  pusillo 
Lysigeni,  fiierat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 


Br.  285. 
Navpeaous  hie  jaceo;  contra,  jacet  ecce  co- 
lonus ! 
Idem  orcus  terrae,  sic,  pelagoqne  subest 


Br.  301. 
Gluio  salvere  jubes   me,  pessime?      Corripe 
GTressos; 
Est  mihi  quod  non  te  rideo,  plena  salus. 


Br.  304. 
Et  ferns  est  Timon  sub  terris  j  janitor  ord, 
Cerbere  te  morsu  ne,  petat  ille,  cave. 


Br.  307. 
ViTAM  a  terdecimo  sextns  mibi  finiet  annus, 

Astra  mathematicos  si  modo  Tera  decent 
Sufficit  hoc  votis,  flos  hie  pulcherrimns  svi  est, 

Et  senium  triplex  Nestoris  uma  capit. 


Br.  S22. 

ZosiMA,  quae  solo  fuit  olim  corpore  senra, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  facta  fuit. 


Br.  326. 
£lxi6UUM  en !  Priami  mooumentnm ;  hand  ille 
meretur 
Gluale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 


Br.  326. 
HacToa  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  exitio  nnmus  utrique  fiiit. 


Br.  344. 
Ut  vis,  ponte  minax;    modo  tres  discesseris 
ulnas, 
Ingemina  flnctns,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


Br.  344. 
Naupraous  hie  jaceo ;  iidens  tamen  utere  velis, 
Tutum  aliis  aequor,  me  pereunte,  fuit 


Br.  398. 

lire  unfi 


Hbeaclitus  ego  ;  indoctx  ne  laedire  unguas 
Subtile  ingenium  quaero,  capazque  mei, 

Unus  homo  mihi  pro  sezcentis,  turba  popelli 
Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
Ambraciota,  vale  hiz  alma,  Cleombrotns  infit, 

£t  saltu  e  muro  ditis  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  passns,  animi  at  de  soite  Platonis 

Scripta  legens,  soli  vivere  mente  cupit 


Br.  399. 
Ssavus,  Epictetus,  rautilato  corpore,  vixi, 
Pauperieque  Ints  cuntque  tamma  Deiiib 


Br.  445. 
Ukdb  hie  Praxiteles?  nudam  Tidistisi,  Adoni^ 
Et  Pari,  et  Anchisa,  non  alios,  Venerem. 

&.  451. 
SuPFLATO  accendis  quisqnis  carfoone  lacemaay 
Corde  meo  aocendens ;  araeo  totns  ego. 


Br.4S^ 

Jupiter   hoc  templum,  ut  siquando  relia^iit 
Olympnm, 
Atthide  non  alius  desit  Olympus,  habet 


Br.  4S7. 
Crvis  et  extemus  grati ;  domus  hoepita  nescit 
Ctuerere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  uode  veois. 


POMPEIL 

Br.  487. 
CvM  fugere  baud  possit,  fractls  Victoria  pennis, 
Te  manet  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 


Br.  488. 
Latronxs  alibi  locupletum  quaerite  tecta, 
Assidet  huic  custos  strenua  pauperies. 


FoRTVv JK  malim  adTersae  tolerare  proceflss, 
duam  domini  ingentis  ferre  soperdlium. 


E^,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  silente, 
Orator  status  est,  statusque  orator  imago. 


PuLCHRA  est  virginitas  intacta,  at  vita  periret, 
Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  frui ; 

Nequitiam  fugiens,  servati  contrahe  lege 
Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  dcs  hominem  patris. 


Pert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cythereius  beroa 
Per  Trojse  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrem, 

Clamat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  no  tangite,  vita 
Exiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mihi  grande  lucrum. 


Forma  animos  hominum  capit,  at,  si  grate  desit, 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulchra,  sed  hamoa 
abest 


CoGiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  cogitat  uxor, 
Felici  thalamo  non,  pnto,  rixa  strepit 


Birccnf  A  disjecit  Thebamm  nKcnia,  stmxit 
Gtu8B  Ijra,  quam  sibi  non  concinit  harmonia* 


Mente  senes  olim  jorenis,  Faastine,  premebai* 
Nunc  juvenimi  terres  robore  corda  sonex. 

Lasmm  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  uimhmi 
olim 
Turba  senum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuere 


Except JB  bospitio  musae,  tribuere  libdkM 
Heiodolo  hospitii  pnmuRy  qiwpnuo 


Stblla  inea,  bbforvuui  ttallai.    DS  me  vthen 
Muhii  at  te  oenlii  rim  potii  MpieenL 


Clara  CheroneaB  soboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  Btatuam  ingenio.  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Das  bene  coUatos,  quos  Roma  et  Grcda  jactat, 
Ad  I>iyo8  paribus  paasibua  ire  duces ; 

8ed  similcm  Ptutarcne,  tusB  describere  vitam 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tulit  ulla  parem. 


Dat  tibi  Pythagoram  pictor ;  quod  ni  ipse  tacer 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  haboisaet  opus. 


Prolbm    Hippi  et   sua  qu&  roeliorem    secula 
nullum 
Yidere,  Archidicen  Iudc  tumulavit  humus : 
Gluam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque 
sororem 
Fecerunt  nuUi  sors  titulique  gravem. 


Btandtm  lanifict  sodam  sina  fine  loqaaoHni 
CUiam  tmMtlucyCiuictia  qiUB  muMtyftlta  qoiea 


Digits^  CaundicL  gelido  none  muiiiorB  magni 
Mugitnm  tamulus  comprimit  Amphiloci 


Si  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Eumarus  an 
fers 
Nil  lucri  fades ;  ossa  habet  et  cinerem. 


EPICETI. 

Mc,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  necessitas, 
Gtuo,  leffe  vcstrfli,  vita  me  feret  mca. 
Sequar  libentor,  sin  reluctari  velim, 
Fiam  scelestus,  uec  tamen  minus  sequar. 


Cbcropidis  ^vis  hie  ponor,  Martiqiie  dicatus, 
duo  tua  siffnantur  gesta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Spreta  jacet  Marathon,  jacct  et  Salaminia  laurus. 
Omnia  dum  Macedftm  gloria  et  arma  pre- 
munt. 

8int  Demosthenica  ut  jurata  cadayera  Toce, 
Stabo  illis  qui  sunt,  quique  fuere,  gravis. 


Floribus  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coronam 
Contcztam  variis,  do,  Khododea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confcrt  narcissus  odorcs 
Cum  viol  is ;  spirant  lilia  mista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 
Haec  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritura  nites ! 


MuREM  Asdepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avarua, 
Cluid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  T 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  scdem,  non  alimenta,  peta 

S.SPB  tuum  in  tumulum   lacrymarum  decidit 
imber 
Cluem  fundit  blando  junctus  amore  dolor ; 
Charus  enim  cunctis,  tonquam,  dum  vita  ma- 
nebat, 
Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 
Heu  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam   surda 

querelas 
Parca,  juventutum  non  miserata  tuam ! 


E  THEOCRITO. 

Porta,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Hinponaz, 
Si  sis  scdcstus,  pneteri,  procui,  marmor . 
At  te  bonum  si  n6ris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutua. 


Arti  ignis  lucem  trihui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  supplicii  vivit  imago  meu 
Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Pro- 

methei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabri. 


EUR.  MED.  193--903. 

Now  immerito  culpanda  venit 
Proavftm  VKcors  insipientia, 
etui  convivia  lautasque  dapea 
Hilarare  suis  jussere  modis 
Cantum,  vits  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  fcras  inis  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  exitiales, 
Voce  aut  fldihus  pcllerc  docuit 
CLueis  tamen  aptam  ferrc  medelam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  esset ; 
Namque,  uhi  monsas  onerant  epule, 
duorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  7 
Sat  l8etiti&  nine  suhsidiiii, 
Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubiss 
Oopia  ccBnac. 


Toiov*  Apris  /?f»oroXoiyd(  ivi  rreXI/ioivi  /iifttfrt 
K(ii2  roios  lla^triv  xXlj^tw  t^ri  Qedv. 

The  abnve  ia  a  Vrmion  of  a  Latin  Epigram  on  tbs 
famona  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bj  the  Abbe  8alTlal| 
which  Is  aa  rollovm  : 

Hand  alio  tuUii,  rrftmtiit  Mam  ac^r  in  armia  t 
Haud  alio,  Cypriain  iwroi'tit  ore  Deam. 

The  Duke  wa.<<.  It  »e«ni8,  remarkablj  haiidmiiM  ■ 
his  person,  to  which  the  aocond  liue  has  refarenca 


Illa  triumphatriz  Graiftm  consucta  procomm 
Ante  suas  ae:men  Lais  habere  fores. 

Hoc  Venori  speculum  ;  nolo  me  cemere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nee  oossum  cemere  qualis  eram. 


SEPTEM  ^TATEa 

Prima  parit  terras  eetas,  siccatque  secunda, 
Evocat  Abramuni  dcin  tcrtia  :  quarta  relinquit 
^^ptum  ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit ; 
Cyrum  sexta  timet ;  hetatur  septima  Christo. 


*  His  Tempelmanni  numeris  descripscris  orbenii 
•Cum  sex  ccnturiis  Judaeo  millia  septem. 


CaBTHfDA  fabellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Frosoquitur  lacrymis  filia  mossta  Sam*  * 


*  To  the  above  Lines,  (which  are  unfinished,  and  esB 
ihererure  be  only  oflr rrd  as  a  fragment)  in  the  Doctor*s 
manuncripc,  are  prefixed  the  words,  **  Oeorrapfaia  Ma« 
trica.**  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  flrat  of  the  rerMa,  to 
Templenian,  for  having  furnished  tlie  numerical 
poMilons  that  are  the  subject  of  them,  hfs  work  haa 
acconlinglj  oouaulied,  the  tUla  of  which  la,    *A 
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MjiiMB  ^JEgj^to  cestit  bif  septima  pinguL 
M  jriofl  adsaicit  sibi  nonagesima  septem 
Imperium  <^ua  Turca*  ferox  exercet  iniquum. 
Undecies  binas  decadas  et  millia  tepteni, 
Sortitur  ^Pelopis  tellua  qme  Donmie  gaudet. 
Myriadas  deciea  septem  numenre  jubebit 
PLf4ii  i'  Arabs :  deciea  octo  ribi  FendA  requiiiL 
Myriidaa  aibi  pulchra  duaa,  duo  millia  POflcit 
Paitlienope.'    •Noviea  vult  tellua  mille  Sicana. 
'Papa  Buo  regit  iroperio  ter  millia  quinque. 
Cum  aex  centuriis  nnmerat  sex  miiiia  Tuscas.! 
Centiari&  Ligures^  augent  duo  millia  quart4.[daL 
Centurie  octavam  decadem  addit  Lucca'  secun- 
Ut  dicas,  spatiifl  quam  latis  imperet  orbi 
kRusflia,  myriadas  ter  denaa  adde  trecentis : 
iSardiniam  cum  sexcentis  sex  millia  complenL 
Cum  Mxagenis,  dum  plnra  recluserit  etaa, 


Myriadaa  ter  miUe  honuni  dat  ton"  rolindiii 
Vult  sibi  vicenas  miilenma  myriaa  addi, 
Vicenis  quinas,  Asiam"  metata  celebrem. 
Se  quinquagenu  octingenteaima  jungit 
Myrias,  ut  menti  pateat  tota  Afhca*  doctae. 
Myiiadaa  septem  deciea  EnropaP  ducentis 
Et  quadraffenis  quoque  ter  tria  miiiia  jnngiL 
Myriadas  denas  dat,  quinque  et  millia,  sexqoe 
Centurias,  et  tree  decadaaCuropa  Britamiia.t 
Ter  tria  myriadi  conjungit  millia  quartc, 
Centuris  quartn  decades  quinque  An^ia  nectit 
Millia  myrudi  septem  foscunda  8ecun& 
Et  ^uadragenis  decadas  quinaue  addit  leme." 
Gtmngentis  qaudragenis  socialis  adauget 
Millia  Belga*  novem. 

Ter  sex  centurias  Hollandia*  jactat  opima. 
Undecimum  Camber*  vult  septem  millibus  ad<S. 


Sorrej  of  the  Globe,*'  and  which  profeaeee  to  give  an 
aeconte  menauratlon  of  all  the  empire*,  kingdomt,  and 
other  diviaions  thereof,  In  the  equare  milee  that  thej 
reepectlTsly  contain.  On  comparison  of  the  aereral 
nun  here  in  these  vereee  with  thoee  set  down  bj  Temple^ 
man,  k  appears  that  nearly  half  of  them  are  predselj 
the  same ;  the  rest  are  not  quite  so  exactly  done.  For 
the  eooTenlenoe  of  the  reader,  It  has  been  thought  right 
to  subjoin  each  number,  as  U  sunds  in  Templeman^s 
works,  to  that  In  Dr.  JohnsoiPs  rerses  which  refers  to  iL 
a.  In  this  first  article  that  is  Tersified,  there  Is  an  accu- 
rate conformity  In  Dr.  JohneonHi  number  to  Temple- 
nan's  ;  who  sees  down  the  square  miles  of  Palestine  at 
7,000.— b.  The  sqnare  miles  of  Egypt  are,  in  Temple- 
man,  140,700.— e.  The  whole  Turkish  emmre,  in  Tem- 
pieman,  is  compmed  at  900,087  square  mllee.— d.  bi  the 
tour  following  aniclea,  the  numbers  bi  Templeman  and 
in  Johnson's  TeiMs  are  alllce.  We  find,  accordingly,  the 
Morea,  in  Templemaa,  lo  be  sec  down  at  7,990  square 


miles.- Arabia,  at  7OO,00O^Penia  at  000,000.— And  ITa- 

Sles,  at  93,000.— e.  Sicily,  in  Templeman,  u  put  down  at 
,400.— f.  The  Pope's  dominions,  at  14,968.— g.  Tuscany, 
at  0,640.— h.  Genoa,  in  Templeman,  as  in  Johnson  like* 
wise,  Is  set  down  at  9.400.-1.  Lucca,  at  986.— k.  The 
Russian  empire,  in  the  99ih  plate  of  "^empleman.  is  mc 
down  at  S,303,4S5  sq.  miles. — 1.  Sardinia,  in  Templeman, 
as  likewise  in  Johnson.  6,000.— m.  The  habitable  world. 
In  Templeman,  is  computed,  in  equare  miles,  at  30,666,- 
806.— n.  Asia,  al  10,367,487.— o.  Africa,  at  8,506,3061— 
p.  Europe,  at  9,740,840.— q.  The  British  dominions,  st 
105,684.— r.  England,  as  likewise  in  Johnson's  ezprcs- 
skm  of  the  number,  at  40,450.— a.  Ireland,  at  37.4S7^ 
L  In  tlie  tliree  remaining  Insunoee.  which  maae  the 
wliole  that  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  rendered  into 
Ladn  Terse,  we  find  the  ncmbers  exactly  agreeing  with 
those  of  Templsnan ;  who  makes  the  square  ooiles  of 
the  Unilad  Prorlncee.  0,640:  of  the  Provlnos  oTHdI. 
land,  1,800;  and  of  Wales,  7,011.. 
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